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PEE  F  AC  E. 


Lr  Tiew  of  the  great  yariety  of  sabjects  introdaced  into  this  work,  and  the  almost 
imp08sibilit]r  of  prodacing  a  publication  of  this  kind  wHhoat  errors  and  imperfections, 
it  is  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  that  it  is  laid  before  the  pablic.  This  is  felt  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  when  the  anthor  considers  who  will  be  his  readers.  A  traveller  in  foreign 
places  may  make  statements  at  random,  in  order  to  finish  np  his  picture,  which  may 
pass  for  truth,  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  is  able  to  correct  his  errors.  This  pnbli- 
catioa  will  come  before  persons  many  of  whom  have  better  means  of  information, 
and  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects  introduced,  than  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  anthor  of  this  work. 

Massachusetts  may  justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  states  of  this  Union. 
She  is  the  "  mother  state"  of  New  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  American  freedom. 
A  noUer  ancestry  no  people  ever  yet  possessed.  "  The  Puritans  (says  a  celebrated 
fodgn  writer,  in  no  wise  partial  to  them)  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
lu^  which  the  world  has  ever  produced. — They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived 
a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inte- 
rests. Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling  providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection,  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  homage 
of  the  soul. — On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language ; — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  Let  those  who  sneer  at  such  an  anoes* 
try  go  back  to  the  titled  robbers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  claim  affinity,  if  they  will, 
with  those  fekms  of  the  human  race,  who  fatten  on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  suffering 
humanity. 

Travellers  who  have  heard  of  the  "cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England"  are  sur- 
prised on  finding  it  the  "  Garden  of  the  United  States."  On  every  hand  he  sees 
smiling  and  prosperous  villages,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  appearance  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  To  whatever  cause  blind  politicians  may  ascribe  this,  it  is 
because  "  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled."  Under  no  other  system  but  Christianity  does 
true  liberty  exist,  or  are  human  rights  properly  respected.  By  it,  the  existence  of 
man  is  invested  with  dignity  and  importance ;  by  this  levelling  and  exalting  system 
every  hnman  being,  in  whatever  circumstances  of  degradation  he  may  be  placed, 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth,  and  to  his  fate  is  attached 
a  mysterious  and  inconceivable  importance. 


IV  PREFACE. 

To  the  Tarioos  gentlemen,  throaghont  the  commonwealth,  who  have  fami3hed  infor- 
mation for  the  work,  the  anthor  would  here  return  his  grateful  acknowledgments, 
particularly  to  the  venerable  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  D.,  fibrarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  to  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  formerly  librarian,  and  also  to  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
the  present  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  for  their  raadiness  to  afford 
every  facility  in  their  power  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  work.  The  statements 
respecting  the  business  done  in  each  town  were  copied  from  Ae  "  Statistical  Tables," 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  With  regard  to  the  title,  it  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  it  was,  at  first,  not  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  one  now  selected ;  upon  further  reflection,  however,  as  the  work 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  History  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  properly  a  wt- 
kctiim  of  materials ;  and  as  the  title  is  in  fact  different  from  the  volumes  above  men. 
uoned,  it  is  believed  that  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  are  given  by  adopting  the  present 
title  of  the  book. 

In  giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  several  towns,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  some,  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
reference  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  they  are  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  denomination  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  almost  all  the  town  histories 
which  have  appeared  have  been  vritten  by  clergymen  of  that  order ;  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  religious  history  of  their  own  denomination  would  receive  their 
first  attention.  In  this  publication,  impartiality  has  been  attempted  ;  and  whenever 
authentic  accounts  of  other  denominations  have  been  obtained  they  have  been 
inserted.  Owing  to  prescribed  limits,  there  has  been  an  absolute  necessity  of  being 
brief  on  many  subjects  of  importance :  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  inserted.  There  are  materials  enough  to  have  extended  this  publi- 
cation far  beyond  its  present  limits ;  but  to  have  extended  it  to  more  than  one  volume 
would  have  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  general  circulation. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  book  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Before  deciding 
upon  the  correctness  of  these  representations,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember  that 
the  appearance  of  any  place  will  vary  considerably  as  it  is  viewed  from  different 
points :  thus  a  fwrth  view  will  appear  quite  different  from  one  taken  at  the  south.  A 
person  not  being  used  to  see  a  place  from  the  point  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
it  may  not  at  the  first  sight  be  readily  recognised.  Before  any  view  is  condemned  as 
being  incorrect,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  to  stand  on 
the  place  from  whence  the  drawing  was  made. 

In  giving  notices  of  distinguished  individuals,  a  limited  number  only  could  be 
inserted.  In  some  instances  the  information  respecting  some  towns  may  have  been 
defective.  The  history  of  some  important  towns  may  apparently  not  have  received 
that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  two  principal  reasons :  one 
is  the  failure  to  obtain  the  desired  information  after  the  attempt  was  made ;  the  other 
is  the  (act,  that  of  some  important  places  but  little  can  be  said  which  would  be  of  general 
interest.  Amid  such  a  number  of  names,  dates,  &c.,  it  is  probable  some  mistakes 
may  have  occurred.  A  certain  writer  defines  all  history  to  be  merely  "  an  approxima- 
tion towards  truth."  Though  this  humiliating  statement  cannot  be  fully  allowed,  yet, 
when  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

April,  1839.  ^'  ^'  ^' 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


OUTLINE   HISTORY. 

Massachusetts,*  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  in  population  and  resources,  was  first  permanently  settled 
by  Europeans  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  civilized  people  who  visited 
the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  were  the 
Norwegians,  who  emigrated  from  Iceland,  and  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  A.  D.  086.  From  this  place,  in  A.  D. 
1000,  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  proceeded  southward 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  accoimt  of  their  voyage, 
which  is  still  preserved,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  sailed 
as  far  south  as  Narragansett  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  it  is 
supposed  they  passed  the  winter.  It  also  appears  that  after  this 
period  they  made  other  voyages  aloi^the  coast,  and  even  attempted 
settlements,  of  the  &te  of  which  Av^ave  no  information.  ' 

About  the  period  of  the  conmiencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  sovereigns  maintained  a  despotic  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  subjects.  All  who  dissented  from  the  national 
creed  estabUshed  by  law  were  persecuted  with  great  rigor.  The 
avowed  maxim  in  that  a^,  adopted  by  religious  as  well  as  poUtical 
rulers,  was,  that  unifonmty  in  religion  was  essential  to  the  peace 
of  society;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  maintain  it  in  bis  dominions,  by  the  force  of  law  and 
punishment 

In  1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England, 
called  PwrilatiSy  (so  called  from  their  efforts  to  preserve  purity  in 
divine  worship,)  were  so  persecuted  on  accoimt  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  find 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  A  little  band  of  these  brethren  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  "to  walk  with  God  and  one 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  primitive  pattern,"  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  A  number 
of  ministers  entered  into  this  association,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Rebinson,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

Mr.  Robinson,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in 

*  This  word  was  the  name  for  an  Indian  tribe  who  lived  around  the  vicinity  of 
Mmwchoaetts  Bay.  The  word  MassachusettSj  according  to  Roger  Williams,  signifies^ 
in  the  Indian  language,  Bbie-HUU. 
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their  power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1609,  they  removed  to 
Leyden.  Here  they  lived  in  great  friendship  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbors,  until  they  removed  to  New  England.  As 
early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinson's  people  meditated  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons  of  their  removal  were,  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  their  youth,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by 
the  dissolute  manners  of  their  neighbors,  the  Dutch ;  the  desire  of 
perpetuating  a  church  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ ;  and 
a  zeal  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  of  the  new  world. 

These  reasons  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  church,  after 
seeking  divine  direction  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  they  agreed  to 
come  over  to  America,  and  settle  in  a  distinct  body,  under  the 
general  government  of  Virginia.  They  also  agreed  that  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Robinson,  should  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
church,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  at  Ijcyden,  or  to  come  over 
to  America.  In  1617  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  to  England,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  they  removed  to  their  territory.  The  Virginia  Company  were 
very  desirous  to  have  them  settle  within  the  limits  of  their  patent ; 
the  king,  however,  would  gr^nt  no  public  recognition  of  religious 
liberty,  but  promised  that  if  they  behaved  peaceably  he  would 
not  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments.  In 
February,  1619,  Mr.  Cushiip|t)»  and  Mr,  Bradford  were  sent  to 
England,  -yvhere,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the 
Virginia  Company  a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginiaf.  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob,  a  religious 
gentleman  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended 
to  accompany  them,  but  was  providentially  detained.  This  patent 
therefore  was  never  used,  but  carried,  however,  to  Leyden,  witj^ 
proposals  from  Mr.  Wcst^i,  and  several  other  respectable  mer- 
chants and  friends,  for  their  consideration,  Avith  a  request  that 
immediate  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  voyage. 

After  a  day  of  solemn  prayer,  in  accordance  with  their  custom 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  important  concerns,  the  congregation 
of  Mr,  Robinson  concluded  to  remove  to  America,  As  it  was  not 
convenient  for  all  of  them  to  go  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
their  number  should  go,  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest.  After 
due  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  should  remain  at  Leyden.  Tho 
other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster  for  their  elder  and  teacher,  agreed 
to  be  the  first  adventurers.  A  small  ship,  of  about  sixty  tons, 
called  the  Speedwell^  was  now  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Holland; 
another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May^ 
flotcery  was  hired  at  I^ndon.  ^^  All  other  matters  being  prepared, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  I^eyden  accom- 
panied the  adventurers  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  Delft  Haven ;  and 
the  niglit  preceding  their  embarkation  was  spent  hi  tearfiU  prayers, 
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and  in  the  most  tender  and  friendly  intercourse.  The  next  day 
fair  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parting  scene  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described,  llieir  mutual  good  wishes,  their 
affectionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expressions 
of  christian  love  and  friendship,  drew  tears  even  from  the  stran- 
gers who  beheld  the  scene.  When  the  time  arrived  that  they  must 
part,  they  all,  witli  their  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  eyes,  and  hands,  and  hearts  lifted  to  Heaven,  fervently  com- 
mended their  adventuring  brethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing. 
Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  accompanied  with  many  tears,  they 
bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them  a  last,  farewell." 

Having  a  fair  wind,  they  arrived  at  Southampton  about  the  2d 
of  July,  and  found  that  the  Mayflower  had.arrived  at  that  place 
from  London,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarka- 
tion. They  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each 
ship,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company 
chose  a  governor,  and  two  or  three  assistants,  to  preserve  rtrder 
and  distribute  provisions.  They  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
5th  of  August.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  smallest 
ship  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit. 
On  the  21st  of  August^  they  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  again,  when  the 
smaller  ship  was  left  behind  as  unfit  for  service.  Leaving  a  part 
of  the  company  which  had  embarked  in  the  smaller  vessel,  the 
remainder  went  on  board  of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the  next 
day  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of 
the  cape.  Tliis  however  was  not  the  place  of  their  destination; 
neither  was  it  within  the  limits  of  tlioir  patent.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river :  but  it 
appears  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
secretly  hired  the  master  of  the  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts,  and  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter,  to  discourage  ihum  in  venturing 
to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Finding  that  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and 
consequently  not  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  C.-ompany, 
they  concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  government  for 
themselves.  Accordingly,  before  landing,  having  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  them- 
?  selves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  co?ttrnet,  to  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  Mr.  Jol^n  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  their  go- 
vernor for  the  first  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  contract^ 
with  the  names  of  the  signers,  the  number  in  their  families,  &c, 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  tmrler  written,  the  loyal  sub. 
wets  of  our  dread  sovereifi^  Lord  Kins:  James,  by  the  grnrp  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  king^  defender  of  the  faith,  Ace.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a 
vofage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
solenuily  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  eouv 
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bine  onrselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  oar  better  ordering  and  preserva- 
tion, and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  King  James  of  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  iil\y-fonrth,  Anno  Domini 
1620." 
This  compaa  was  subscribed  in  the  following  order  by 


Nd  la  FunOj. 
Mr.  John  Carver,t  8 

Mr.  WilUam  Bradford,!  2 

Mr.  Edward  Winslow,t  5 

Mr.  William  Biewster,t  6 

Mr.  Isaac  jUlerton,t  6 

Capt.  MUes  Standish,t  2 

John  Alden,  1 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  2 

*  Mr.  Christopher  Mar- 

tm,t  4 

•  Mr.  William  MulUns,!  5 
«  Mr.  WiUiiOft  White,!  5 
(Besides  a  son  bom  in 

Cape  Cod  harbor,  and 
named  Peregrine) 
Mr.  Richard  Warren,       1 


Na  in  Famfly. 
John  Howland,  (of  Car- 

ver^s  family,) 

Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,!  8 

*  Edwani  Tilly,!  4 

*  John  Tilly,!  3 
Francis  Cook,  2 

*  Thomas  Rogers,  2 

*  Thomas  Tinker,!  3 

*  John  Ridgdale,!  2 

*  Edward  Fuller,!  S 

*  John  Turner,  3 
Francis  Eaton,!  ^ 

*  James  Chilton,!  ^ 

*  John  Craekston,  2 
John  Billingt<SD,!  4 

*  Moses  Fletcher,  1 


Na  in  Familj. 


*  John  Goodman, 

*  Degory  Priest, 

*  Thomas  Williams, 
Gilbert  Winslow, 

*  Edward  Margeson, 
Peter  Brown, 

*  Richard  Britterige, 
George  Soule,  (of  Edward 

Winslow's  family) 

*  Richud  Clarke, 
Richard  Gardiner, 

*  John  Allerton, 

*  Thomas  English, 
Edward  Dotey,  Edward 

Leister,  (both  of  Ste- 
phen HopkiA'  family.) 


This  brief,  and  comprehensive,  and  simple  instrument  established  a  most  important 
principle,  a  principle  woich  is  the  foundation  of  aU  the  democratic  institutions  of  Ame* 
riea,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  republic ;  Imd,  however  it  may  be  expanded  and  compU* 
eatad  in  our  various  constitutions^  however  unequally  power  mav  oe  dustinggished  m 
the  different  branches  of  our  vanous  governments,  has  imparted  to  each  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  characteristic. 

Many  philosophers  have  since  appeared,  who  have,  in  labored  treatises,  endeavored 
to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  the  rip^hts  of  man  are  inalienable,  and  nations  have  Med 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  yet  m  this  dark  age,  the  age  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion, when  no  tongue  dared  to  assert,  and  no  pen  to  write,  this  bold  and  novel  doctrine, 
which  was  then  as  much  at  defiance  with  common  opinion  as  with  actual  power,  of 
which  the  monarch  was  then  held  to  be  the  sole  fountain,  and  the  theory  was  univer* 
sal,  that  all  popular  rights  were  granted  by  the  crown,-^in  this  remote  wilderness, 
amongst  a  small  and  unknown  band  of  wandering  outcasUs,  the  principle  tlua  the  mil 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  govern,  was  first  conceived,  and  was  first  practically 
ezemplined.  ^ 

The  nilgrims,  from  their  notions  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  that  pure  moral  feeling  which  is  the  offspring  of  true  religion,  discovered  a 
truth  in  the  science  of  government  which  had  been  concealed  for  ages.  On  the 
bleak  shore  of  a  Imrren  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  with  the  blast  of  winter 
bowling  around  them,  and  surrounded  with  dangers  in  their  most  awful  and  appall, 
ing  forms,  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. — Baylies^ 
vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Government  being  thus  established,  their  next  object  was  to  find 
a  convenient  place  for  a  settlement.  On  the  same  day  sixteen  men, 
well  armed,  with'  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  to  fetch  wood 
and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  havmg 
found  any  person  or  habitation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Miles 
Standish,  and  sixteen  armed  men,  m  searching  for  a  place  for  set- 
tlement, saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  ibr  several 

t  Those  with  this  mark  brought  their  wives. 
Those  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  next  March  are  distinguished  by  an  aste- 
nsk. 
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miles,  until  night ;  but,  not  overtaking  them,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  discoveied  heaps,  one  of  which 
they  dug  open ;  but  finding  withm  implements  of  war,  they  con- 
claded  these  were  Indian  graves.  In  different  heaps  of  sand  they 
also  found  baskets  of  com,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  away,, 
to  the  amount  of  about  ten  bushels.  This  was  a  fortunate  disco- 
very; it  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  probably  saved 
the  infant  colony  from  famine.  Thev  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
tiie  owners  of  the  com,  whom  they  found,  and  afterwards  paid 
them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Peregrine  Wkiie^  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White,  was 
bom,  being  the  first  child  of  European  parents  bom  in  New 
England. 

(hi  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  s^nt  out  with  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  men.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish, 
and  others,  and  eiffht  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in 
search  of  a  place  for  a  settlement.  The  next  day  the  company 
divided;  and  some  travelled  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  others  coasted 
in  the  shallop.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at 
them;  they  however  instantly  fied  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mus- 
kets of  the  English.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  l^ing  Saturday, 
they  reached  a  small  island,  (since  called  Clark's  Island).  They 
reposed  tfiemselves,  and  on  die  next  day  on  this  spot  they  kept 
tte  Christian  Sabbath.  The  day  following,  December  11th,  O.  S., 
they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  fonnd  U  ''fit  for  shipping.^'  A  part 
of  their  number  landed  and  went  some  distance  into  Uie  country* 
'Hiey  also  examined  the  land  near  the  shore,  and  found  it  hftd 
been  planted  with  Indian  com  two  or  three  years  before.  A  be^uu- 
tifol  brook  was  near,  and  a  number  of  springs  of  pure  water;  and. 
judging  this  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  settlement,  they  returned  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.  This  day  has  since  been  , 
considered  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth.  The  day  which  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  this  momentous  event,  is  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  N.  S.,  which  has  been  supposed  to  cortespoud 
with  ibe  eleventh,  O.  S. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  the^f  began  to  cut  timber  and  provide 
materials  for  building.  This  business  found  them  employment, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  till  about  the  19th  of  Febmary, 
He  whole  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  souls,  were 
divided  into  nineteen  families,  who  each  built  their  own  house  or  - 
hut ;  they  all,  however,  engaged  in  building  a  storehouse  twenty  feetT 
square  for  common  use.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast, 
till  the  day  of  their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  often  stormy 
and  severe.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  exploring-the  coast, 
were  enosed  to  great  hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet 
and  cold.  During  the  month  of  December,  six  of  their  number 
died,  and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  colds,  of  which  they 
never  recovered.    On  the  Lord's  day,  December  31st,  they  attend- 
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ed  public  worship  for  the  first  time  on  shore,  and  named  the  place 
Plymouth;  partly  because  the  harbor  was  so  named  by  Capt. 
Smith,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1614,  and  partly  from  gratitude 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  Christian  friends  at 
Plymouth,  the  last  port  in  England  which  they  had  left. 

The  colonists,  on  the  9th  of  January  1621,  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  their  town,  which  they  built  in  two  rows  of  houses 
for  greater  security.  On  the  14th,  their  common  storehouse  took 
fire  from  a  spark  that  fell  on  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely 
consumed;  but  providentially,  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  contents  of  the  building,  so  necessary  for  their  support, 
were  preserved.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  met  for  settling 
military  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  their  captain. 
The  settlers  suflered  extremely  this  month  by  sickness  and  aeath, 
and  no  less  than  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  I'heir  sufierings 
were  much  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  sick ;  there  being  at  one  time  no  more  than  six  or  seven  in 
tolerable  health.  In  March,  1621,  fifty-five  only  survived  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  an  Indian  came  into  Plymouth  alone, 
and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calhng  out  in  broken  English, 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen!  Welcome,  Englishmen!^'  He  was  the 
first  of  the  natives  who  visited  them ;  his  name  was  Samoset,  and 
was  a  Sagamore  who  had  come  from  MonJiiggon,  (a  place  now  ia 
the  limits  of  Maine,)  where  he  had  learned  something  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  captains  of  the  fishing  vessels  who 
resorted  thither.  He  informed  the  Plymouth  people  that  the  place 
where  they  were  seated  was  called  by  the  Indians  Pahixet;  that 
all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague  about  four 
years  since ;  and  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman  nor  child 
remaining.  No  natives,  therefore,  were  dispossessed  of  their  land 
to  make  room  for  the  English,  excepting  by  the  providence  of  God, 
before  their  arrival. 

Samoset  was  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  settlers,  and  was 
disposed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  them ;  and  on  his  third 
visit  brought  Syt/a/i/o,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  basely 
carried  otf  by  Gapt.  Himt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
England.  These  Indians  informed  the  EngUsh  that  Massasoit, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  near,  with  a  traui 
of  sixty  men.  The  meeting  between  him  and  the  Enghsh  waa 
conducted  with  considerable  formahty  and  parade.  They  entered 
into  a  friendly  treaty,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  On 
both  sides,  to  punish  ofienders,  to  restore  stolen  goods,  to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace  among  their 
neighbors,  &c.  Jtfassasoit  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years  invio- 
lably observed  this  treaty.  The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of 
the  Plymouth  settlers  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  secured 
their  friendship  and  alliance.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no 
less  than  nine  sachems  declared  allegiance  to  king  James,  and 
Massasoit,  with  many  sachems  under  him,  subscribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  as  their  sovereign. 
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The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  May  12tli, 
1G21,  between  Mr.  £klward  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Susamia  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
between  two  servants,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this 
disgraceful  ofience,  they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  com« 
pany,  and  sentenced  to  have  "  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  be  twenty-foiur  hours  without  meat  or  drink."  Such, 
however,  was  the  painfulness  of  their  situation,  and  their  piteous 
entreaties  to  be  released,  that,  upon  promise  of  better  behavior  in 
future,  they  were  soon  released  by  the  governor.  The  colonists 
planted  twenty  acres  with  com,  of  which  they  had  a  good  crop. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manner  of  planting  by  Squanto;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  trial  with  English  grain,  by  reason, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  bad  quality  of  the 
seed.  Governor  Carver  was  taken  sick  on  the  fifth  of  April,  while 
engaged  in  planting  corn,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  humility,  and 
benevolence.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  the  greater  .^/fkf, 
of  which  he  expended  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  chosen  governor,  and  by  renewed 
elections  continued  in  ofiice  for  several  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  signed  a  patent  incor- 
porating the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquises  of  Buckingham  and 
Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  with  thirty-four  others,  and  their  successors,  styling 
them  "The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  plantmg,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  Neio  Eng- 
land in  America."  To  this  council  he  granted  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  was  the  great  civil  basis  of  all  the 
grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 
The  Plymouth  Council  retained  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
crown  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  resigned  their  charter. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  several  grants  of 
land  to  adventurers  who  proposed  to  settle  in  New  England. 
They  granted  New  Hampshire  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  1621 — the 
Province  of  Maine  to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622— and  Massachusetts 
Bmf  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others  in  1628. 

In  1622,  Mr.  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London,  having  procured 
for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  sent 
two  ships,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a 
plantation.  This  company  attempted  a  settlement  at  Weymouth, 
but,  "  being  a  set  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardless  of  justice, 
provoked  the  Indians  by  stealing  their  corn,  and  other  abuses,  to 
become  their  enemies,  and  occasioned  much  trouble,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  Plymouth  settlers."  The  Indians  soon  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  settlement,  which  they  would  have 
effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  their  Plymouth 
friends. 

The  Plymouth  settlers  having  received  information  that  the 
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sachem  Massasoit  was  sick  and  apparently  near  death,  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  governor  sent 
Edward  Winslow  and  John  Hambden  to  visit  him,  and  speak  with 
the  Dutch.  Having  Hobamack  for  their  guide,  they  reached  the 
^residence  of  Massasoit,  whom  they  found  extremely  ill,  but,  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Winslow,  he  recovered.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  this  journey  as  narrated  by  Mr*  Winslow. 

"  The  next  day,  (March  1623)  aboat  one  of  the  dock,  we  came  to  a  ferry  in  Con- 
bataBt*8  country,  where,  upon  discharge  of  my  piece,  divers  Indians  came  to  ns,  from 
a  hoase  not  far  off.  Tnere  they  told  us  that  Massaasowat  was  dead,  and  that  day 
Imried ;  and  that  the  Dutch  woold  be  gone  before  we  could  get  thither,  having  hove 
off  their  ship  already.  This  news  struck  us  blank ;  bat  especiaUv  Hobbamock,  who 
desired  we  might  return  with  all  speed.  I  told  him  I  would  first  think  of  it,  consider^ 
ing  now  that,  he  being  dead,  Conbatant  was  the  most  like  to  sucoeed  him,  and  thftt 
we  were  not  above  three  miles  from  Mattapuyst,  his  dwelling  place.  Although  he 
were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toward  us,  I  thought  no  time  so  fit  as  this  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachems  thereabout  j  hoping, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  would  be  a  means,  in  that  unsettled  state,  to  settle 
^mr  affections  towards  us ;  and  though  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  iA  respect  of 
a|b»rsonal  safety,  because  mjrself  and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  a  ser- 
^Fagainst  him,  which  he  might  now  fitly  revenge;  yet,  esteemmg  it  the  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy,  I  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  if  mas- 
ter Hamden  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with  me;  whom  I  found  willing  to  that 
or  any  other  course  might  tend  to  the  general  good.    So  we  went  towards  MattapuysL 

<<In  the  way,  Hobbamock,  manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into  these 
speeches :  'Neen  womasu  SagimttSt  neen  womasu  Sagmus,  &c., — ^My  loving  sachem, 
my  loving  sachem !  Many  luive  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.'  And,  turning  to 
me,  he  said  whilst  I  lived  I  should  never  see  his  like  amongst  the  Indians ;  saying 
he  was  no  liar ;  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  pas- 
sion he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  oflended  him ; 
ruled  by  reason  in  such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men ; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did  with  many ; 
truly  loving  where  he  loved ;  yea,  he  feared  we  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among 
the  Indians ;  showing  how  he  ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  &c.;  continuing  a  long 
speech,  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  imfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would  have  made 
tne  hardest  heart  relent. 

'<At  length  we  came  to  Mattapuyst.  and  went  to  the  sachimo  eosMKtf,  for  so  they  ealled 
the  sachem's  place  though  they  call  an  ordinarv  house  witeo ;  but  Conbatant,  the 
sachem,  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Fnckanokick,  which  was  some  five  or  six  miles  off. 
The  squa  sadum^  for  so  they  call  the  sachem's  wife,  gave  us  friendly  entertainment. 
Here  we  inquired  again  concerning  Massassowat :  they  thought  him  dnd,  but  knew 
BO  certainty.  Whereupon  I  hired  one  to  go,  with  all  expedition,  to  Fnckanokick,  that 
we  might  know  the  certainty  thereof,  and  withal  to  acquaint  Conbatant  with  our  there 
being.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-setting  the  messenger  returned^  and  told  as 
that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  though  there  was  no  hope  we  should  find  him  hving.  Upon 
this  we  were  much  revived,  and  set  fonnurd  with  all  speed,  though  it  was  late  within 
night  ere  we  got  thither.  About  two  of  the  clock,  that  afternoon,  the  Dutchmen 
departed ;  so  that  in  that  respect  our  journey  was  frustrate. 

<<  W%en  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  house  so  full  of  men,  as  we  could  scarce  get 
in,  though  they  used  dieir  best  diligence  to  make  way  for  us.  There  were  thev  in 
the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making  such  a  hellish  noise  as  it  distempered  us 
that  were  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six 
or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English, 
were  come  to  see  him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone, 
he  asked  who  was  come.  They  told  him  Winsnow,  for  they  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  /,  but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof.  He  desired  to  speak  witn  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  nim  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took. 
Then  he  said  twice,  though  veiy  inwardly,  Kun  Winmow  f  whidi  i^  to  say.  Art  thon 
Winslow  f  I  answered,  Ahhe,  that  is,  Yen.  Then,  he  doubled  these  words :  Mattm 
neen  wmckwuet  namoni  wuumno  I  that  is  to  say,  0.  Winslow,  I  shall  never  see  thee 
again. 
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■Tlieii  I  called  Hobbamock,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Massasscnrnt.  that  the  goTernor, 
Iwaring  of  his  sickness,  was  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  though,  by  reason  of  many  bast* 
nesses,  he  could  not  come  himself  yet  he  sent  me  with  such  things  for  him  as  he 
thought  most  likely  to  do  him  good  in  this  extremity ;  and  whereof  if  he  pleased  to  i 

take,  I  would  presently  give  him ;  which  he  desired ;  and  having  a  confection  of  raanr 
comfeitahle  eonsenres,  on   the  point  of  my  knife,  I  gave   him  some,  which  7.' 
could  scarce  ^t  through  his  teeth..    When  it  was  dissolved  in  his  mc 
swallowed  the  juice  of  it ;  whereat  those  that  Were  about  him  much  rejoiced^ 
he  had  not  swallowed  anything  in  twb  days  before.    Then  I  desired  to  see  his 
which  was  exceedingly  furred,  and  his  tongue  swelled  in  such  a  manner  as  it  y 
possible  for  him  to  eat  such  meat  as  they  Imd,  his  passage  being  stopped  up.    Th^  I 
washed  his  mouth,  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  abundance  of  comqption  out  oC 
the  same.    After  which  I  gave  him  more  of  the  confection,  which  he  swallowed  widi 
more  readiness.    Then  he  desired  to  drink.    I  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water,  and  gave 
him  thereof.    Within  half  an  hour  this  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  him,  in  the  qres 

of  all  that  beheld  him.    Presently  after  his  sight  began  to  come  to  him ,.  Thea 

I  gave  him  more,  and  told  him  of  a  mishap  we  had,  in  breaking  a  bot^  of  drink, 
whidt  -the  governor  also  sent  him,  saying,  if  he  would  send  any  of  lb  meik'  t> 
Pamxet,  I  would  send  for  more  of  the  same :  also  for  chickens  to  make  him'  broth^ 
and  for  other  things^  which  I  knew  were  goqd  for  him ;  and  would  stay  the  return  of 
his  messenger,  if  he  desired.    This  he  took  marvellous  kindly^  and  appointed  soi 
who  were  ready  to  go  by  two  of  the  dodc  in  the  morning ;  against  whicn  time  I 
icady  a  letter,  declaring  therein  our  good  success,  the  state  of  his  body,  &c.,  dc 
to  send  such  things  as  I  sent  for,  and  such  physic  as  the  surgeon  durst  administ 

^  He  requested  me  that,  the  day  following,  I  would  take  my  piece,  and  kill  him  8om6 
fowl,  and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as  he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth ;  Aich 
I  pfomised.  After,  his  stomach  coming  to  him,  I  must  needs  make  him  some  without 
fowl,  before  I  went  abroad,  which  somewhat  troubled  me ;  but  being  I  must  do  some- 
what, I  caused  a  woman  to  bruise  some  com,  and  take  the  flour  from  it,  and  set  over 
the  nit,  or  broken  com,  in  a  pipkin,  for  the^  have  earthen  pots  of  all  sizes.  When 
the  day  broke,  we  went  out,  it  being  now  march,  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  not  fil^d  any 
but  strawberry  leaves,  of  which  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  put  into  the  same :  and  be- 
canse  I  had  nothing  to  relish  it,  I  went  forth  again,  and  pulled  up  a  sassanras  root, 
and  alieed  a  piece  thoreof,  and  boiled  it,  till  it  had  a  good  relish,  and  then  took  it  out 
agaia.  The  broth  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  handkerchief,  and  gave  him 
at  least  a  pint,  which  he  drank,  and  liked  it  very  well.    After  this  his  sight  mended 

more  and  more ; and  he  took  some  rest ;  insomuch  as  we  with  admiration 

blessed  God  for  giving  his  blessing  to  such  raw  and  ignorant  means,  making  no 
doabi  of  bis  recovery,  himself  and  all  of  them  acknowle^ng  us  the  instruments  of 
his  preservation.  That  momiiig  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  going  from  one  to  another 
amongst  those  that  were  sick  in  the  town,  requesting  me  to  wash  their  mouths  alsok 
and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  that  they  were  good 
folk.  This  pains  I  took  with  willingness,  though  it  were  much  offensive  to  me,  noi 
being  aecnstomed  with  such  poisonous  savors. 

"  The  messen^rs  were  now  returned,  but  finding  his  stomach  come  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  the  chickens  kUled,  but  kept  t&em  for  breed.  Neither  durst  we  give  him 
any  physic,  which  was  then  sent,  because  his  body  was  so  much  altered  since  our 
iistmetions ;  neither  saw  we  any  need,  not  doubting  now  of  his  recovery,  if  he  were 
careful.  Many,  whilst  we  were  there,,  came  to  see  him  ;  some,  by  their  report,  from 
a  place  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  his  recovery,  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches :  <  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  me ;  and  whilst  I  live, 
I  win  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have  showed  me.'  Whilst  we  were  there,  our 
fatrrtainment  exceeded  all  other  strangers.'' — Good  Newt  from  New  Em^and. 

Massasoit,  gratefully  impressed  with  the  kind  offices  performed 
by  Winslow,  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusett  Indians  against 
Weston's  people  at  Wessagusset,  and,  lest  the  English  at  Plymouth 
should  avenge  their  countrymen,  they  were  also  to  be  destroyed : 
and  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the  only  means  oi 
security.  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was 
confirmed  by  other  evidences,  dispatched  Capt.  Standish  with 
eig^t  men,  in  order,  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall  on  tlie 
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conspirators.  Standish  sailed  to  the  Massachusetts,  where  the 
natives,  suspecting  his  design,  insulted  and  threatened  him. 
Watching  bis  opportunity,  when  four  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  in  a  room  with  about  the  same  number  of  his  own  men, 
fie  attacked  them,  andj  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing Ijie  whole.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  terrified 
the  ether  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  with  the  Massachusetts 
in  tlie  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their  houses  and  fled  to  swamps 
and  desert  places,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal*  to  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  sachems* 
The  fame  of  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  being  spread  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  1624,^xcited  some  meirchants  and  other  gentlemen  to.  attempt 
another  "settlement  in  New  England.  They  accordingly,  on  a 
common  stock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation 
at  Gape  Ann.    In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the 

fjny,  arrived  in  the  ship  Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  sup- 
^of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the 
t  cattle  of  thp  kind  in  tliis  part  of  America.  At  the  close  of 
this  year  (1624)  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  ccmsisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine  and 
poultry.  Their  town  was.  pallisadoed  about  half  a  mllenn  compass. 
On  a  hill  in  the  town,  they  had  a  fort  well  built  of  wood,  and  a 
watch-tower.  This  year  they  freighted  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons. 

The  year  1625  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  March,  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and  highly 
esteemed.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  children,  and  most  of  his 
congregation,  came  and  joined  their  brethren,  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1630,  when  the  plantation  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  souls,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  This  patent  con- 
firmed their  title  to  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn  west  from  the  rivulet 
Connohasset,  and  north  from  the  river  of  Narragansett,  which 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.  In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  large  tract  border- 
ing on  the  river  Kennebec,  (now  in  the  state  of  Maine,)  where 
they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  tlie  natives  f6r  furs.  This  patent 
passed  the  king's  hand,  but,  on  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony 
inserting  a  clause  without  their  advice,  the  patent  was  never 
finished,  and  they  remained  without  a  charter  until  they  were 
incorporated  with  Massachusetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Plymouth  was  a  government  de  facto ^  and  considered  as  such 
by  king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
various  times,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetts. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Council  sealed  a 
ps^tent  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
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New  England  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river,  arid  another  three  miles  north  of  the  river  Merrimac, 
firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  A  royal  charter,  giving  pow- 
ers of  government,  passed  the  seals  March  4th,  1629.  At  this 
period  a  few  scattering  settlem^ts  only  had  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  In  the  summer  of  1628,  Mr.  Endicott,  one  of  the 
original  planters,  with  a  small  colony,  was  sent  over  to  begin  a 
plantation  at  Naumkeag-,  (now  Salem).  -  The  June  following, 
about  twd  hundred  persons,  with  foiir  ministc'rs,  came  over  and 
joined  Mr.  Endicott's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  being  the  first  churt;h  gathered  in  the  original 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  England ;  the 
church  at  Plymouth  being  gathered  eight  years  before.  In  1630, 
seventeen  ships  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from  different  ports  in 
England,  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
bom  illustrious  and  noble  families:  Having  been  atcustomed^a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  their  sufferings  for  the  first  year  i^r§ 
very  great,  and  proved  fatal  to  many ;  among  others  to  the  lady 
Arabella,  who  "came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  in 
the  fEunily  of  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants."  She  died 
at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
overcome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  About  this 
time  settlements  were  made  at  Charles  town,  Dorchester,  Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury  and  Boston.  The  first  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  October  19th,  1630,  at  Boston,  by  the  freemen 
of  the  corporation  at  large.  At  this  court  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
future,  the  freemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  that  the 
assistants  should  chooise  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  court  of  assistants  were  to  have  the  power 
of  makmg  laws  and  appointing  ofiicers.  Being  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing a  religious  commonwealth,  they  ordained  "  that  none  but 
church  members  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
pohtic,"  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 

In  1632  and  1633  great  numbers  of  emigrants  came  over  to  New 
England.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  king  in  coun- 
cil issued  an  order  in  February,  1633,  to  prevent  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  order,  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Stone,  three  emi- 
nent ministers.  Who  were  considered  the  most  famous  pillars  of 
die  churches,  came  over  this  year,  with  two  hundred  emigrants, 
and  landed  at  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  settled  at  Boston,  the  other 
two  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  others,  re- 
moved in  1636,  and  settled  Hartford  in  Connecticut.  In  1634,  it 
was  found  so  very*  inconvenient  for  all  the  freemen  to  assemble  in 
one  place  and  transact  their  business,  the  mode  of  legislation  was 
alter^  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  They  delegated  to 
twenty-four  representatives  the  authority  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  appellation  of  General  Court, 
which  had  been  applied  to  all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was 
now  transferred  to  their  representatives.    It  was  during  this  year 
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(1634)  that  Roger  WWiamk^  the  minister  of  Salem,  having  occi^* 
sionea  disturbances  by  tenets  considered  not  only  heretical,  but 
seditious,  and  being  found  irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
colony.  He  retired  to  Beboboth,  which  w|is  then  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth^  In  1635,  there  came  to  Massachusetts  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  from  England,  among  whom  were 
Hugh  Ptiers,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  Mr. 
Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
during  the  Commonwealth*  of  England.  Mr.  Yane  was  made 
govenjor  of  the  colony  the  year  after  his  arrival.  His  popularity, 
however,  was  transient  During  his  administration,  in  1636,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  a  TV^oman  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  held  weekly 
meetings  for  persons  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  she  commented  on 
the  sermons  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  advanced  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines..  These  spread  rapidly  among  the  people, 
and  many  became  converts,  among  whom  were  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  distinguished  ministers. 
Cfesat  excitement  was  produced  among  the,  people,  the  final  result 
01  which  ,was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637,  where  were  assembled  both  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  churches,  and  magistrates,  who,  after  three  weeks'  disputa- 
tion, condemned  as  errcHieous  upwards  of  eighty  opinions,  said  to 
have  been  maintained  by  persons  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
pf  this,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  h^r  princip^  followers  were 
aentenced  to  banishment,  ^e,  with,  her  husband  and  family, 
iremoved  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died. 
She,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the 
Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  where  she  was  killed,  with  all 
her  family,  bemg  sixteen  in  number,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  y^f  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  Pequot  war  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  were  killed  five  or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
warlikp  Pequots  were  mostly  destroyed.  This  first  war  with  the 
Indians  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  ^  surrounding  tribes,  that  for 
Ibrty  years  afterwards  they  never  openly  commenced  hostilities 
with  me  English..  In  1640,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England 
ceased.  Persecution  having  ceased  in  England,  the  motives  for 
coming  to  New  England  were  removed.  They  who  then  professed 
to  give  the  best  account,  say  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninetyroight 
ships,  which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  there  arrived  twenty ^one  thousand  two  Auncfreef  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  four  thousand  famihes. 
After  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  for  a.  long  time  afterwards 
more  persona  returned  to  England,  than  came  from  England  to 
the  colonies.  "  Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,  such  the  power  over  difficulties,  which  their  reso- 
lute minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor,  had  imparted  to  them, 
that  they  continued  to  increase  with  astonishingrapidity  in  wealth 
and  numbers." 

In  1643,  four  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
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nectknit,  Flymoutfa  wd  New  Haven,  united  in  a  confederacy  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance.  The  articles  of  union  and  con- 
federation were  signed  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  union,  were,  the  danger  from  the  IndianS| 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French ;  also  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  By  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  each 
colony  was  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble 
by  rotation  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  were  empowered  to 
enact  ordinances  of  general  concern ;  and  in  case  of  invasion  each 
colony  was  bound  to  frimish  a  stipiilated  projportion  of  men  and 
money.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  imion,  declared,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  they  be  and  continue 
one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  Utiiied  Colmiiea 
of  New  England.  'Hiis  union  rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  country. 

The  first  instance  on  record  in  Massachusetts  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  in  1648,  when  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indiit- 
ed  for  a  witch,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  England  against  this  crime.  ''She  was  charged  with 
having  such  a  malignant  touch,  that  if  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  anger,  they  were  seized  presently  with 
deafiiess,  vomitihg,  or  other  sickness,  or  some  violent  pains." 
Since  the  year  1634,  committees,  consisting  of  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal laymen,  were  appointed  almost  every  year,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the. colony.  Meah- 
wfaile,  laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been  successively  enacted. 
This  year  f  1648)  the  whole  were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court, 
and  printeo.  In  civil  actions,  equity,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  o[  determining. 
In  punishing  offences,  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses,  but  no  farther  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral 
nature.  Many  of  their  sentences  previous  to  their  having  a  regu- 
lar code  .of  laws,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstanqes  of  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  from  among  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
taken  from  tfie  public  recoras. 

Jonas  Ptoistowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  from  the  Indians,  is  ordered  to 
Rtom  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  poands,  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used  to  be.* 

Captain  Stone,  for  abasing  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  calling  him  jnstass,  is  fined  one  hnn- 
dred  ponnds,  and  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  patent,  without  the  governor's 
leave,  nponjiain  ot  death. 

Seijeant  Perkins  ordeired  to  carry  forty  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk. 

Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
penee  for  the  wood-work  of  Boston  stocks,  is  fined  five  pounds,  and  ordered  to  sit  one 
hour  in  the  stoeks. 

*  I 

*  Thejr  were  very  careful  to  give  no  titles  where  they  were  not  due.  In  a  list  of 
one  hundred  freemen  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  distinguished  by  Mr.,  although 
they  were  men  of  some  substance.    Goodman  and  goodwif€  were  the  common  appella- 
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dpi.  Lore!  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carnage. 

Thonuu  Fecit,  for  snmciiM  of  slander,  idleness  had  stubtwrnaess,  is  ccqsnrcd  to 
be  severely  whijiped  and  tij  be  kept  in  hold. 

Caihotine,  Ihe  wife  of  Richard  Coniish,  ms  band  sospicions  of  incontiDenej,  and 
Kriously  admonished  to  take  heed. 

Daniel  Clarke,  found  lo  be  tin  immoderate  drinker,  was  fined  Ibrtf  shillings. 

John  Wedgewood,  for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkards,  lo  be  -iet  in  the  stocks. 

Jubn  Eilchin,  for  showing  books  which  he  was  commanded  (o  bring  to  the  goremor, 
Imd  forbidden  to  show  them  to  aiiy  other,  and  yel  showed  them,  was  fined  ten  shil- 
lings. 

Robert  Shonhose,  for,  swearing  bj  tHe  blood  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
Itngue  put  into  a  cleft  slick,  and  to  stand  so  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

Great  numbers  of  the  like  kind  might  be  aMeS.—HvlMiOoii'i  Nat.  of  Maa.,  tiA.  i. 
^436. 

Al>otit  this  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  "  after  the 
maimer  of  Russians  and  barbarous  Indians,"  as  Gov.  Endicott 
aad  others  temied  it,  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood, 
which  says  "it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  lo^g  hair.''  The 
rule  in  New  England  was,  that  none  should  wear  their  hair  below 
their  ears.  In  a  clergyman  it  was  peculiarly  offensive,  as  they 
were  required  to  go  with  open  ears.  A  few  years  before  this, 
tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the  smoke,  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  compared  to  the  smoke'  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Some  of  the  clergy  fell  into  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  tobacco, 
by  an  act  of  government,  "was  set  at  liberty." 

The  trade  of  the  colony  increasing,  especially  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pirates  at  this  time  were  numerous, 
and  part  of  the  wealth  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as 
what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  being  broiight  into  New  England 
in  bullion,  "it  was  thought  necessary,  for,  preventing  fraud  in 
money,"  to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sispcnces,  and  three- 
pences, with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N.  E.  on  the  one 
side,  and  XIL,  VI.,  or  III.  on  the  other;  but  in  October,  16.51,  the 
court  ordered  that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring 
with  this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  and 
Nbw  England  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side.*  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  coins. 


*  The  first  money  being  coined  in  1652,  the  .same  dale  was  continued  upon  all  thai 
«as  struck  for  thirty  years  aflerwards.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  in  coin  metal 
into  money.  A  very  large  sum  was  coined,  and  the  miTit-ma.'Llcr  mnde  a  large  fortune 
by  it,  as  ha  was  allowed  to  lake  fiReen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillingn  for  the 
trouble  of  coining,  kc.  It  was  commonly  reported  thai  Mr.  Sewall,  who  married  hih 
only  daughter,  received  with  her  thiny  thousand  potinds  iu  New  Englaad  shillings.- 
Hiaclujaai'i  Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  1TB. 
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In  the  year  1666  began  what  is  generally  called  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  their  principles 
in  the  colony  were  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came  from 
Barbadoes  in  July  of  ibis  year.  la  a  few  weeks  after,  nine  others 
arriTed  in.  a  ship  from  London.  Being  brought  before  the  court 
of  assistants  on  the  6th  of  September,  they-  affirmed  they  were 
sent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  sins.  Being  questioned 
how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  had  sent  them,  they, 
after  a  pause,  repUed,  that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  .  To  other  questions  they  gave  rude 
and  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  com- 
mitdxig  them  to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books,  which 
they  intended  to  circulate  over  the  country,  were  seized  and  re- 
served for  the  fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
frtxn  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  several  gentlemen  accom- 
panying him^  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
prison,  railing  and  reviling  him,  saying,  '^  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art 
an  oppressor,"  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
She  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  filled  with  opprobrious  language. 
The  goVemof  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his^  own  house, 
and,  with  a  number  of  ministers,  endeavored  with  much  tenderness 
and  moderation  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  She,  however, 
railed  upon  them,  calling  them  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
BaaFs  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  &c. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  Quakers;  but,  in  virtue  of  a  law  which 
had  been  made  against  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe  laws 
were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  following :  any  Quaker,  after 
the  first. conviction,  if  a  man,  was  to. lose  one  ear,  and  for  the 
second  the  other ;  a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped ; 
and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  October,  1658,  after  much 
opposition  by  members  of  the  court;  they,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  passed  a  law  for  punishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who 
should  return  into  their  jurisdiction  after  banishment  Under  this 
law  four  persons  were  executed.  The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in 
England  now  interposed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
September  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all 
capital  or  corporeal  punishments  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers, 
and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  sliould  be  sent  to  England.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  New  England  colonies 
for  their  severe  laws  against  those  calling  themselves  Quakers ; 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  public  execution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  prisons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thing  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this  pre- 
sent age^  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  suffered  the  pimishment 
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of  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
fespectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  mistake ;  many  who  went  by  this  name  at 
that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper  subjects  of 
a  madhouse..  The  following  instances  of  their  conduct  maybe 
considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  '^  Some  at  Salem,  Hampton, 
Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  congregations  and 
calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship,  deolaring  their 
preaching,  &c.,  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Thomas  New- 
house  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a  couple  of 
glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threats 
ened,  ^  Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces.^  Another  time, 
M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  as  naked  as 
she  came  into  the  world."*  "  That  some  provision  was  necessary 
against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  disturbers  of  civil  peace 
and  order,  every  one  will  allow ;  but  such  sanguinary  lawjs  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to  be  defended." 

The  year  1675  is  memorable  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  called 
King  PhUif^s  WoTy  which  was  the  miost  general  and  destructive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  Philip  resided  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Massatoit,  with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  made  a  treaty 
fifty  years  before.  .  Fcwr  a  Ibng  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  was 
jealous  of  the  whites.  His  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  unite 
all  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  exterminate  the 
colonists,  and  thus  preserve  their  hunting  grounds  and  indepen- 
dence. The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  executicm  of 
three  Indians  by  the  EngUsh,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to  murder 
Satisaman,  a  Christian  Indian,  who  had  informed  the  whites  of 
the  plot  Philip  was  forming  Against  them.  Philip,  to  avenge  their 
deaths,  commenced  hostilities,  and  by  his  influence  drew  into  the 
war  most  of  the  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indians,  at  this 
period,  had  acq^uired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  war  soon 
became  general.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they  were  returning  from  public  wor- 
ship; eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed.  Brookfield,  in  Worcester 
county,  was  next  attacked,  and  every  house  burnt  but  one. 
During  the  month  of  Septembiar,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  North- 
field,  on  Connecticut  riv^,  were  attacked ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 

In  the  winter  was  the  celebrated  expedition  a^inst  the  Narragansetts,  who  had 
given  indications  of  their  favorable  disposition  to  rhilip«  The  active  cooperation  of 
that  powerful  tribe,  notwithstanding  their  treaty  in  July  and  subsequent  pacific  assui^ 
ances,  was  seriously  apprehended.  A  thousand  men  were  raised  by  order  of  the 
commissioaerj  of  thie  united  Colonies  for  this  important  service.  Six  oompaoies  finom 
Massachusetts,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton. 
Five  companies  from  Connecticut  were  led  by  Major  Treat.  The  two  companies 
fiom  Plymouth  were  under  Major  Bradford.    Qovemor  Winslow  was  commander^in 

■      I  '  ■ ■  "  '        ■  .11  I         I  ,1, 

»  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.,  p.  203  and  204. 
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r,  by  appointmeat  from  the  oonunissioners.    The  prepuation  and  the  inarch  of 
this  anny,  the  most  considerable  that  New  England  had  then  seen,  were  mo^t  prompt 
and  persevering.    In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a 
formidable  foe,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  his  wilderness  retreat..   The  attack  on 
the  enemy's  fort,  December  19th,  (O.  S.,)  was  completely  saooessful.    It  was  a  coon* 
terpart  to*  the  memorable  exploit  against  the  Peqnots,  forty  years  before,  by  the  men 
of  Connecticnt.    A  day  of  horrible  conflagration  and  slaughter  inflicted  a  blow,  from 
which  the  Narragansett  nation  never  recovered.    Seven  hundred  of  their  fightinr 
mea  feU  in  the  action,  and  it  was  computed  that,  at  Jeast,  three  hundred  more  died  of 
their  wounds  and  from  the  hardships  which  ensued.    Such  are  the  numbera  given  by 
Hubbard,  in  bis  Narrative,  derived  from  the  confession  of  Fotock,  one  of  the  Indian 
ehiefsy  afterwards  taken  at  Bhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  in  Boston.    It  was  a  dear* 
boogfat  victoiy  to  the  assailants.    Five  brave  captains  were  slain  in  the  action :  Da- 
venport of  Boston,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Davenport,  distinguished  in  the  Pequot  war^ 
Johnson  of  Bpxbury,  Gardner  of  Salem,  Gallop  of  New  London,  and  Marshall  of 
Windsor.    Captain  Sieley*  of  Stratford  was  mortally -wounded,  and  lived  but  a  few 
days  after  the  fight.    The  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  eighty-five 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  wounded.    Among  the  wounded  were  Major 
Bradford  and  Captain  Church,  qf  Plymouth  Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachu- 
setts.   The  latter  died  of  his  wound  some  months  aflerwaid.    J.  Gorham  of  Bamstap 
Me,  captain  of  one  of  Pl3rmonth  Colony  companies,  was  seized  with  a  fevw,  and  died 
on  the  expedition.    Church  was  a  volunteer,  and,  as  be  informs  us  in  his  narrative, 
rode  in  the  general's  guard.    He  pointedly  condemns  the  burning  the  wigwams  in  the 
fort,  which  would  have  afibrded  a  comfortable  shelter  to  the  troops.    For  want  of  such 
aeoommodation,  they  wete  compelled,  imtnediately  after  the  action,  to  peiform  a  severs 
naveh  oC  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  a  odd  and  stormy  night,  to  wickford*    This 
march  4sas  pecnliariy  distressing  to  the  wounded  men. ,  Many  of  them  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  afterward.    None  of  them  could  have  their  wounds  dressed  imtil  they 
arrived  at  head<quarters.-*Z>aoif*  Editkm  of  Nem  EngUmd'  MemoruAy  432  p. 

From  this  blow,  called  tfie  Swa$np  Ptght,  the  Indians  never 
recovered.  They  were  not  yet,  however,  eflEbctuaUy  subdued. 
During  the  winter,  ^the  savages  eontinaed  muidering  and  bum-^ 
ing.  The  towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Oroton, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
^ttsetts,  and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly,  de8tro3red. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
Indian  power,  by  the  death  of  king  Philip,  who  was  kill^  by  a 
fnendly  Indian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  In  this  distress- 
ing war,  the  English  lost  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their 
strength;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consiuned. 

In  the  height  of  the  distress  of  PhiKp^s  watf  and  while  the  colony 
was  contending  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  com- 
plaints were  renewed  in  England,  which  struck  at  the  powers  of 
government  An  inquiry  was  set  cm  foot,  and  followed  from  time 
to  time,  until  1684,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the  charter. 
In  1686,  in  May,  a  commissioner  arrived,  appointing  a  president 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  admi- 
nistration of  government  This  administraticm  was  short,  and 
productive  of  no  grievances.  In  December,  of  the  same  year,  Sir 
Edmund  Andrass  arrived  with  a  commission  from  king  James,  for 
the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut    His  kind  professions  for  a  while  encouragea  the 
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hopes  of  the  people;  he,  however,  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
did  many  arbltrisiry  acts,  whereby  the  people  were  oppressed, 
and  himself  and  his  followers  were  enriched.  l%ie  press  was 
restrained;  public  thanksgiving,  without  an  order  from  the  crown, 
was  prohibited;  fees  of  all  officers  were  increased ;  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  petition  &t  new  patents  for  their  lands,  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  colony 
was  greatly  disqiiieted  by  these  and  other  tyrannical  proceedings, 
and  the  hatred  of  |he  -  people  was  excited  in  proportion  to  their 
sufferings. 
In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumor  reached  B6ston,  that  William, 

Srince  of  Orange,  had  invaded  England,  with  the  intention  of 
ethroning  the  king.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  dehverance,  the 
people  rushed  to  arms,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  seized  Andross, 
Kandolph,  the  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other  obnoxious  charac- 
ters, and  placed  them  in  confinement.  A  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting of  their  former  magistrates,  was  then  oi^nized  to  admi- 
nister the  government  till  authentic  intelligence  should  be  received 
from  England.  In  a  few  weeks  tidings  arrived  that  WiUiam  and 
Mary 'were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne:  they  were  immediately 
procmimed  with  great  rejoicings.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
appUed  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  or  the  grant  of  a  new  char- 
ter. A  definite  answer  was  deferred,  but  thie  council  was  author- 
ized to  administer  the  government  according  to  the  old  charter  till 
further  directions  were  given.  Andross  and  his  associates  were 
ordered  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1692 
by  Massachusetts,  which  added  to  her  territory  Plymouth,  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  this  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor-was  in  the  crown,  and  eVery  freeholder  of  forty  shillings  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  every  inhabitant  of  forty  pounds  sterling  personal 
estate,  wns  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 

At  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  insti- 
gated the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York, 
were  attacked  by  different  parties  t>f  French  and  Indians,  and 
shocking  barbarities  committed.  Regarding  Canada  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  their  troubles.  New  England  and  New  York  formed 
the  bold  project  of  reducing  it  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  raised  an  army,  under  General  Winthrop,  which  was 
sent'  against  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  The  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1690,  the  French  so  superior  in  number,  the  weather  so 
tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  great  among  the  soldiers,  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  that  n6  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
:ment  of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit j 
as  a  substitute  for  money;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
the  American  colonies. 
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In  169S,  a  great  excitement  was  again  revived  in  New  En^nd 
oa  account  of  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  It  com- 
menced at  this  time  in  Danvers,.  then  a  part  of  Salem.  Near  the 
close  of  February,  several  children  in  this  plaice  began  to  act  in  a 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  maimer.  Their  strange  conduct  con- 
tinuing for  several  days,  their  fhends  betook  th^m8ehres  to  fiisting 
and  prayer.  During  religious  exercises,  the  children  were  gene- 
rally decent  and  sdli ;  but  after  service  was  ended,  they  renewed 
their  founer  unaccountable  conduct  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  labcmng  under  the  "  influence  of  an  evil 
hand,  or  witchcraft"  After  a  few  days,  these  children  began  to 
accuse  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  bew;itching  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  credited,  and  these-  suspected  persons  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  From  this  time,  this,  contagion  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighboring  coimtry,  and  soon  appeared  in 
varioxis  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk.  Persons  at 
Andover,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  were 
accused  by  their  neighbors,  and  others.  For  a  time,  those 
who  were  accussed  were  persons  of  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
length  some  of  the  first  people  in  rank  and  character  were  accused 
of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  The  evil  had  now  become  awfully 
alarming.'  B^oire  the  close  of  September,  nineteen  persons  were 
executed ;  and  (me,  (Giles  Corey,)  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing 
to  pat  himself  en  ^a  trial  by  jury ;  all  these  persons  died  professuig 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge.  At  length  the 
maeistrates  became  convinced  that  their  proceedings  had  been  rash 
and  indefensible.  A  special  court  was  held  on  the  subject,  and 
fifty  who  were  brought  to  trial  were  acquitted,  excepting  three, 
who  were  reprieved  by  the.  governor.  These  events  were  followed 
by  a  general  release  of  all  who  were  imprisoned.  At  this  period 
the  belief  of  the-  actual  existence  of  witchcraft,  prevailed  in  the 
most  enUghtened  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned  Baxter  pro- 
nounced tfie  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  ''.an  obdurate  Sadducee^'' 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  greatest^ of  English  judges, 
repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persons  accused  of  this  crime. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testi- 
mony of  many  respectable  witnesses,  many  things  took  place  at 
that  time^  w^ch,  even  in  this  age,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  iti  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harassed  by  the  sa.vages,  till  peace  took  place  between 
Prance  and  England.  But  in  a  few  years  war  again  broke  out  in 
Europe,  which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield^  <m  Comiecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
the  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
made  jnrisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister, 
and  his  &mily.  In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Idand,  despittched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.    In  1710,  New 
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Bigland,  assisted  by  the  mother  country,  with  a  fleet,  sacoeeded 
in  reducing  the  place ;  and  its  name,  in  honor  of  queen  Anne, 
was  changed  to  Annapolis.  This  success  encouraged  the  coat- 
mandet,  General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  propose  on  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in  June, 
1711,  Admirkl  Walker^  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and 
forty  transports,  with  an  amly  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July< 
At' the  same  time,  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  land.  When 
the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  wea^* 
ther  became  tempestuous  and  loggy.  Nine  of  the  transports  were 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to 
CUngland,  and  the  New  England  troops  returned  to  their  homes. 
Nicholson,  having  learned  the  fisite  of  ^e  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713,  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Utrecht. 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
puke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  Icmg  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and  difficulties 
took  place  between  the  royal  governors  sent  from  England  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  These  disturbances  continued,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamities.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  sufiered  great  injury  firom  privateers  fitted 
out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  cost 
the  French  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reducing  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  itis  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  firom  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pep- 
perellj  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
the  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  the 
1st  of  May,  1745,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  fourteen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  Uieir  cannons  ieind  mortars  through  a  swamp  two 
miles  in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so 
much  vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
France,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonies,  the  next  sum-- 
mer  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
recover  Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England.  But  an  uncommon  succession  of  dis- 
asters, which  the  pious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.    Thn 
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Freoch  fleet  was  delayed  and  damaged  by  storms : ,  some  of  the 
ships  were  lost,  and  a  pestilential  fever  preyailed  among  the 
troops,  and  the  two  adnurals.  killed  themselves  through  chagrin 
on  the  &ilnxe  of  the  expedition.  The  war  at  this  period  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  all  pri- 
soners on  each  side  were  to  be  restored  without  ransom,  and  all 
conquests  made  durine  the  war  were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peacci 
before  they  were  a^ain  thrown  into'  anxiety  and  distress  by  ano- 
ther war  against  France^  The  war  actually  commenced  in  1764^ 
though  not  formally  declared  till  May,  1766.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1765,  preparations  were  made  by  the  qolonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  ^ere  planned : — one 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia;  a  second  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio;  a  third  against  Crown  Point;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gen. 
Monckton  and  Gen.  Winstow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chignecto,  in  the  bay  of 
Fmidy.  AAer  being  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  Bntish 
troops,  they  proceeds  asainst  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren- 
dered, after  a  si^;e  of  four  days.  Other  iforts  were  taken,  and 
Nora  Scotia  was  en^ely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Oanada  should  derive  no  assistance  frc»n  this  territory,  the 
ooontry  was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the 
conntry,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies.  One  thousand 
of  these  proscribed  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts, 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  France.  The  expediti(»i 
against  Niagara  was  committed  to  Govembr  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
cbnsetts,  whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  himdred 
WOOL  The  season,  however,  was  too  far  ad vi^cedr  before  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  universal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
geaerally  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  ^hich  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  were 
ceded  to  the  British  crown.  < 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  parliament  formed  a  plan 
for  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  or 
parohment,  usied  in  America,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  This  act,  called  the 
Siamp  Act,  received  the  royal  assent  March  22d,  1765.  When  the 
news  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  the  people  everywhere 
manifested  alarm  and  a  determination  to  resist  its  execution.    The 
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assembly  of  Virginia  first  declared  its  opposition  to  the  act  by  a 
number  of  spirited  resolves ;  but  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in 
diis  important  crisis,  and  msiintained  it  in  evejy  stage  of  the  sub- 
sequent revoluticm.  In  Boston,  the  populace,  in  some  instances, 
demolished  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  the  British  measures,  and 
in  various  ways  manifested  the  public  indignation.  To  render 
the  opposition  complete,  tiie  merchants  associated,  and  agreed  to  a 
resolution  not  to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  stamp  law  should  be  repealed.  To  give  efficacy  to  the  opfo^ 
sition  to  this  act,  Massachusetts  proposed  a  meeting  of  deputies 
firom  the  several  colonies,  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  October^ 
1766.  Deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met,  agreed  on  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  and  grievances,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a 
memorial  to  both  houses  of  parliament  This  spirited  oppbsi- 
tion,  seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  frienos  of 
America,  produced  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  i£i  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1766. 

The  British  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the  stamp  act, 
still  persisted  in  their  design  6f  raising  a  revenue  from  America; 
and,  in  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  ^lass,  paints 
era'  colors,  ^  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies.  These 
duties  were  small,  but  the  colonists  objected  to  the  principle,  rather 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  remonstrated  against  the  act. 
A  second  association  was  formed  for  suspending  the  importation  on 
all  goods  on  which  duties  were  charged.  These  mea^res  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  a  circular  letter 
from  Boston  had  its  influence  in  giving  concert  and  consistency  to 
the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  op- 
position, supported  by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  procured  the 
abolition  of  all  the  duties,  except  of  three  pente  on  every  pound  of 
tea.  The  British  ministry,  finding  mild  efibrts  to  be  unavailing  in 
establishing  their  authority  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue,  sent 
four  regiments  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants 
and  enforce  the  obnoxious  orders  of  parliament. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  reducing  Massachusetts 
lo  obedience,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  people  were  abridge 
ed,  and  the  officers  of  government  were  made  dependent  on  the 
crown  for  their  appointment  and  salaries.  By  another  act,  person^s 
indicted  for  murder  or  other  capital  offences  might,  if  the  governor 
should  think  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  colony,  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried.  In  1774,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  punish  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  pas3ed  an  act  to  shut  the  port  of 
Boston  and  restrain  all  intercourse  with  the  town  by  water.  The 
government  and  public  offices  were  removed  to  Salem.  But  this 
nuserable  proceeding  had  no  effect  but  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  all 
concerned.  In  May,  1774,  Gen*  Gage  arrived  in  Boston,  with  the 
commission  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Pritish  forces.    He  summoned  the  assembly  to  convene  at 
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Salem;  but,  on  further  reflection,  countermanded  the  summons. 
The  counter  order,  however,  was  deemed  illegal,  and  the  members 
convened.  The  govemor  not  meeting  them,  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a  prQvincial  congress,  which  formed  a  plan  of  defence, 
appointed  general  officer^,  and  took  measures  to  collect  sppplies  and 
military  stores  at  Concord  and  Worcester. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  ^hort  adjournment^  again 
met,  and  determined  to  raise  tv^relve  thousand  men,  sent  agents  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  and  requested  their  co-operation.  The 
New  England  colonies  accordingly  sent  on  their  committees,  who 
met  and  agreed  on  ^  plan  of  o^rations.  At  the  sam^  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  fiom  the  several  col<mies 
should  meet  in  a  general  congress.  This  body  met  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  and  approved  of  the  opposition  made  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  stated  their  resolution  to  support  her  in  her  opposition. 
They  published  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  one  of 
which  was  an  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
legidature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  When  the  pro- 
Gi^^dings  of  the  Americans  were  laid  before  parliament,  that  body 
declarra  that  rebeUion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  accordinglv  besQught  his  majesty  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  entree  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  legislature.  From  this  time  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  ^e  conflict 

The  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  about  a  year  she 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  struggle.  On  July  2d,  1776,  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
American  army  encamped  at  that  place.  He  introduced  military 
order,  and,  with  about  20,000  men,  besieged  the  town  of  Bostot^ 
Batteries  were  erected  on  Dorchester  heights,  which  .  greatly 
annoyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  assault.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  this  time,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  except- 
ing some  islands,  remained  free  from  actual  invasion. 

In  1780,  the  present  constitution  of  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Maswckusetts  went  into  operation :  it  was  formed  l^  a 
convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  govemor,  and  held  the  oflEbos 
by  annual  election  till  1785.  The  year  1786  is  rendered  memo- 
rable for  Shajfs  RebeUion,  This  insurrection  was  -caused  chiefly 
by  the  oppressive  debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war 
by  individuals  and  corporations  throughout  the  state,  and  by  the 
state  itself.  After  the  insurgents  had  held  conventions,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  several  counties,  and 
collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  thus  greatly  alarmed  the 
government  and  agitated  the  community,  they  were  entirely  put 
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down,  and  dispersed  by  the  ^tate  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Shepherd  and  Geii.  Lincohi. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massacl^usetts  in  1788^  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  jand 
the  state  was  a  firm  siipporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
the  first  President  The  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessels 
in  1808,  and  other  commercial  restrictions,  together  with  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  bore  with  severity  upon  the  extensive 
commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
state  till  1820,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  a  portion  of  its  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  war,  and  the  acts  of  the 
national  government  during  its  continuance,  were  impopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  one  df  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Confederacy.  The  spirit  of  hej  institutions 
has  been  transfused  into  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  she  may 
justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  this  Union. 
During  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  stood 
foremost:  the  powerful  and  efficient  efforts  of  her  patriots  and 
statesmen,  stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  nistory :  and 
the  mouldering  bones  of  her  sons,  whitening  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution  show  her  devptipn  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 

Tms  county  is  the  easternmost  land  in  Massachusetts,  comp 
hending  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so  named  from 
the  large  number  of  codfish  taken  near  it  by  one  of  its  first  discov- 
erers. It  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula 
gs  that  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist ; 
its  wh#le  length  is  65  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five. 
The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  the  whole  mass,  is 
a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand ;  above  this,  is  a  thin  layer  of  coarser 
white  sand ;  and  above  this  another  layer  of  soil,  gradually  declin- 
ing from  Barnstable  to  Truro,  where  it  vanishes.  In  many  parts 
of  the  coimty  the  traveller,  while  viewing  the  wide  wastes  of  sand, 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  descriptions  given  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  in  as  comfortable  and  even  thrifty  circumstances 
as  in  almost  any  section  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  generally 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishing  and  qoasting  business,* 
and  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  bom  on 
the  Cape,  that  in  one  sense  ''  their  home  is  an  the  ocean"  and  when 
with  their  families  they  are  only  on  a  visit,  and  to  a  great  extent 

*— ' -; : , 

*  A  rery  penenil  prejudice  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  living  in  the 
interior  agamst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape ;  this  has  arisen  from  the  fhct,  that  sea- 
menj  as  aclass,  have  been  considered  as mofe addicted  to  vice  than  many  others.  This 
opinitm,  as  for  as  it  regards  the  inhabitants  of  this  eanatf^  is  etroneoas ;  and  it  nay 
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are  dependent  on  Boston  and  other  places  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  meats  and  bread  stuffs.  The  county  has  but  little  wood, 
but  it  is  well  stored  with  peat.  The  manufacture  of  salt  receives 
great  attention ;  about  two  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  for  this 
purpose.  The  tonnage  of  Barnstable  district  is  28,163  tons.  Pop- 
ulation 31,109.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns. 

Barnstable,  Eastham,  Orleans,  Wellfleet, 

Brewster,  Falmouth,  Provincetown,     YarmouA^ 

Chatham,  Harwich,  Sandwich, 

Dennis,  Marshpee,  Truro, 


BARNSTABLE, 


Baxnstablb  is  the  county  town  of  Barnstable  county,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  It  was  incorporated  September  3d,  1639.  There  is 
no  particular  account  to  be  found  of  the  first  settlement  of  this 
town.  Probably  there  was  none  made  much  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, as  but  two  persons  are  named  in  the  original  grant.  '^  Hie 
bdian  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  McUtcLcheese^  Mat* 
iaeheesij  or  Maitacheeset.  Probably  they  are  all  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  to  a  tract  of  land  which  included. 
Taimouth,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  for  in  the  grant  of  Yarmouth 
that  place  is  daid  to  have  been  called  Mattacherset.  The  church 
at  Scituate  being  in  a  broken  condition,  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop  of 
that  place  removed  with  part  of  the  church  to  Barnstable,  in  Cteto- 
ber,  1639,  the  same  year  the  town  was  granted  by  the  Old  Colony. 
It  appears  from  the  records  which  have  been  preserved,  that  all  the 
scmtti  side  of  the  town  was  amicablypurchased  of  TTianno,  and 
several  other  sachems,  about  1650.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat 
all  the  north  part  was  likewise  purchased  of  the  natives,  although 
no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town  of  Barnstable  extends  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  here  from  five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  its  soil  is  better 
than  most  towns  on  the  Cape.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places  rocky.  There  is  a  line 
of  hills  extending  east  and  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
and  marshes  on  the  north  side.  South  of  this  ridge  the  land  is 
generally  level  to  the  sea.  Barnstable  harbor  is  formed  by  a  neck 
of  land  (called  Sandy  Neck)  which  projects  from  the  Sandwich 
line  on  the  north  shore,  and  runs  ea^t  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  town.  The  neck  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  harbor  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long.  The  tide  rises  in  it  from  10  to 
14  feet.     There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  which  pre- 

be  safely  staled,  that  in  no  part  of  the  state  are  thepeople  more  moral,  or  the  insti- 
tntioiis  of  morality  and  rehgion  more  regarded.  The  mhabitants  of  the  Cape  are 
fitendly  more  purely  the  descendants  of  the  '<  pilgrim  fathers''  than  any  others  m  any 
Dan  of  the  state,  as  very  few  foreign  emigrants  have  settled  among  them. 
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v«its  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships.    Tlie  principal  Tillage  is 
situate^  in  the  north-east  section  of  llie  town,  on  the  main  road. 


The  above  is  a  north-westem  view  of  the  Barnstable  court-house, 
(recently  erected)  and  some  other  bnildinga  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Unitarian  church  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing  on  elevated 
ground.     A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  village. 

Hyannis  is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  contains 
two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Universalist,  and  is  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Banistabic  court-house,  twenty-four  from  Falmouth,  and 
thirty  from  Nantucket  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  by  an  expensive 
breakwater,  now  constructing  by  the  United  States  government, 
wilt  become  safe  from  all  winds  for  all  classes  of  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  sound  and  passing  round  the  Cape.  OyslerviUe  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  containing  one  or  two 
churches  and  a  postofficc.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  smaU 
villages,  one  called  Csfitcrrille,  (formerly  called  by  the  Indian  name 
CAefuaket,)  the  other  Cotuii^  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  four 
miles  southerly  from  the  court-house.  There  are  in  the  town  eight 
houses  of  worship,  two  Orthodox,  one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Universalistj  and  one  for  various  denominations. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1779 :  it 
then  sold  for  six  dollars  a  bushel.  In  1837,  there  were  27,125 
bushels  of  salt  made  in  the  town.  There  are  numerous  ponds  and 
extensive  salt  marshes.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  fishing 
vessels  and  coasting  vessels  belong  to  this  town.  Population  4,017. 
Distance  thirty  miles  S.  R  from  Flymonth,  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  466  miles  from  Washington. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  was  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  as 
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has  been  stated ;  his  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who 
was  ordained  in  1663;  the  next  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  who 
was  ordained  in  1683 ;  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  ordained  in  1712,  and  died  in  1759.  When 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  precincts,  in  1719,  Mr.  Russell, 
then  minister,  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  chose  the  west  precinct, 
eomm6i£(y  called  Great  Marshes^  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1725,  the  church  in  the  east  precinct  was  gathered,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene  was  ordained.  Mr.  Greene  wa?  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard  in  1771,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Mellen  Jr.  in  1783.  Iii  the  west  church,  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded 
by  Rey.  Oakes  Shaw  in  1760. 

It  has  been  stated  ^4he  West  Barnstable  church  is  the /!r«/  inde- 
pendent  Congregational  ckiirch  of  that  name  in  the  world.''  It  was 
organized  in  I6l6,  in  England,  principally  through  die  instnunen- 
talky  of  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  who  was  chosen  and  constituted  its 
first  pastor. 

''The  fomdadon  of  this  church  was  laid  ia  the  following  manner :  After  solemn^ 
frsting  and  prayer,  each  made  ooen  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesos  Christ ;  and  then, 
tfandtng  op  togethcf ,  they  jotnea  hands  and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  in 
the  presence  of  Aliughty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  ordinances,  &c.  On 
aBooant  of  the  Yi<dcnce  of  the  persccntion  with  which  this  church  was  assailed,  their 
pastor  consinned  with  them  only  eight  years,  and  then  fled  to  Virginia,  in  this  country, 
where  be  soon  after  died.  The  church  then  chose  as  their  s€cond  pastor  Rev.  John 
LoChiop^  from  whom  descended  roost  of  the  numerous  families  of  this  name  scat- 
tered tiuroag^  our  country.  In  1632  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  little  band  to  whom  he  mi* 
nistered,  when  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  building,  were  surprised  by  their 
pefsecvlots,  and  only  18  of  their  number  escaped,  while  42  were  apprehended  and 
east  intopnson.  Alter  being  con&ned  for  two  years,  all  were  released  upon  bail,  ez- 
cgiting  Mr.  Lothrop,  for  whom  no  favor  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time  his 
wife  d&ed,  and  his  children  left  in  needy  and  distressed  circumstances.  At  length  Mr. 
I*.,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  obtained  his  freedom.  In  1634,  with  34  of 
his  ehnrch  and  congregation — all  he  cuuld  collect — he  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled in  Scituate.  At  that  time  the  churches  at  Plymouth,  Puxburv  and  Marsh- 
field  were  all  that  existed  in  the  country.  In  163U,  with  a  majority  of  his  people  and 
twenty4wo  male  members  of  his  church,  he  removed  to  Barnstable  and  commenced 
its  settlement.^' 

"  A  large  rock  is  said  to  lie  near  the  place,  around  which  this  colony  used  to  transact 
their  civil  business  and  hold  their  public  religious  meetings.  On  that  venerable  and 
eonsecrated  rock  is  believed  lo  have  been  preached  the  first  gospel  sermon  in  this  town  : 
and  here  the  ordinances  were  first  administered.  •♦••♦••♦•♦ 
The  first  pnbUc  house  of  worship,  it  is  supposed,  was  built  soon  after  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  near  the  consecrated  rock.  This  rock  may  be  now  seen  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road  between  west  and  east  parishes. '^  *  ^  *  *  <<  It  is  a  fact 
probably  known  to  but  few  in  this  countr}%  that  the  first  Baptist  church  in  England 
under  that  name  spnmg  upittthe  origiaal  Congregatumal  church  of  West  Barnstable  ! 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pratt,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
church,  before  they  left  England,  and  probably  before  Mr.  L.'s  imprisonment  in  1632, 
'  brought  a  child  to  be  re-baptized,  A  few  of  the  church  insisted  on  having  it  done,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  their  oelief  that  the  infant  baptism  of  the  child  was  not  valid ;  but 
when  die  vote  was  taken,  a  large  majority  voted  against  the  innovation.  Upon  this, 
some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  a  few  others  who  had  become  dissatisfied  about  infant 
baptism;  requested  to  be  dismissed,  that  they  might  organize  a  separate  church.  They 
weie  accordingly  dismissed ;  and  they  chose  Mr.  Jacie  as  their  minister.  These  two 
churches  were  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  continued  to  commune  together 
at  the  table  of  their  common  Lord." — Boston  Rtcorder^  Jan.  26,  1838. 

James  Otis,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
this  town,  (West  Barnstable)  Feb.  6th  1726,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
Tard  college  in  1743. 
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After  panaing  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridlej,  the  first  lawyer  and  chriliaa 
of  his  tim«,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  at  Fljonouth.  In  about  two 
years  he  removed  from  this  town  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  talents,  that  his  services  were  required  in  the  most  import^t  causes. 
In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  by*  pleading  against  the  writs  of  assistaneei  which  th^ 
officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  His  anta- 
gonist was  Mr.  Gridley.  He  was  in  this  or  the  following  ^ear  chosen  a  member  of  the 
'  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  powers  ot  his  eloquence,  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  die  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  gave  him  a 
most  commanding  influence.  When  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  wm  ad- 
vanced, he  warmly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first  champion  of 
American  freedom  who  had  the  courage  to  affix  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood 
forth  against  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress 
which  was  held  at  New  York  h^  17&,  in  which  year  his  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Vin- 
dicated, a  panyphlet,  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  master- 
piece both  of  ^ood  writing  ftud  of  argument,  was  published  in  London.  For  the  bold- 
nen  of  his  opinions  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest ;  yet  he  continued  to  support  the 
rignts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  advocate  in  1767,  and 
renminoed  all  employment  under  an  administration  which  had  encroached  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  warm  prions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  unguarded 
epiUiets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  advantage,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  Being  vilified  in  the  public  papers,  he  in  return  published  some 
kevere  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  others  of  the 
ministerial  party.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  September, 
1769,  he  met  Mr.  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  public  room,  and  an 
afiray  followed,  in  which  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  young  gentleman,  who  interposed  in  his  defence,  covered  with  wounds.  The  wounds 
were  not  mortal,  but  his  usefulness  was  destroyed,  for  his  reason  was  shaken  firom  its 
throne,  and  the  great  man  in  ruins  lived  several  years,  the  grief  of  his  friends.  In  an 
interval  of  reason  he  rorgave  the  men  who  hftd  done  him  an  irreparable  injury,  and 
xelinquished  the  sum  of  five  thoussmd  pounds  sterling,  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
by  a  civil  process  adjudged  to  pay,  on  his  signing  a  humble  acknowledgment.  He 
lived  to  see,  but  not  fully  to  enjoy,  the  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards 
which  his  efforts  had  greatly  contributed.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1783, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was 
struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  his  soul  was  instantly  liberated  from  its  shattered  tene- 
ment, and  sent  into  eternity.  President  Adams,  then'  minister  in  France,  wrote 
lespecting  him,  **  It  was  with  very  afflicting  sentiments  I  learned  the  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  my  worthy  master.  Extraordinary  in  death  as  in  life,  he  has  left  a  character 
that  wiU  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  American  revolution  remains ;  whose 
foundation  he  laid  with  an  energy,  and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other 
man  possessed."  He  was  highly  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
imd  no  American,  perhaps,  had  possessed  more  extensive  information.  Besides  his 
legal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  a  complete  master  of  classical  literature.  He 
published  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Power 
of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition,  12mo,  1760,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  Vindication  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  1762 ;  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  Asserted,  1764 ;  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  1765.— AOcs's 
fiiog.  JHctionary, 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
town. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  the  worthy  pastor  of  this  church.  As  a 
gentleman,  a  friend,  a  Christian,  and  minister,  his  character  was  greatly  distinguished* 
His  natural  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  much  improved  by  study  and  application. 
In  human  and  sacred  literature  he  greatly  excelled.  His  principles  were  evangelical 
and  candid.  In  payer  and  preaching  his  gifts  were  generally  and  justly  admired. 
Temperance,  punty,  prudence,  benevolence,  resignation,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service,  adorned  his  character.  His  mind  was  sedate,  his 
temper  placid,  his  afiections  and  passions  regulated  by  reason  und  religion ;  his  man- 
per  courteous,  generous,  and  hospitable ;  his  conversation  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
serious ;  a  dutiful  son,  an  afleclionate  husband,  and  a  tender  parent :  a  sincere  friend 
and  foithftil  minister  j  greatly,  and  to  the  last,  beloved  and  honored  by  his  people. 


BREWSTER. 
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Ben  Bl  B(Mbn,  21  Jime,  O.  S.  ITDl ;  eradaated  il  Harvard  College,  1730 ;  ordained 
12  Bfar,  0.  S.  1T25  ;  departed  this  life,  in  assnred  hope  of  a  beller,  t  October,  K.  S., 
1770,  in  the  70  jeu  of  his  aee,  and  46  of  his  mioisuy. 

Think  what  Ihe  Chiiatisn  mininter  should  be, 

Yoa'Te  then  his  character,  for  such  was  he. 


aincemr  chacaOeriiol  and  endeared  him  ia  all  Ibe  relations  of  social  life.  With 
nnaSecied  ^>ieiy  and  leal,  wilh  Doshaken  conslajicv  and  ficlelilf,  he  discbursed  Ihe 
varioos  daties  of  Ihe  pastoral  officB.  Toperpetaaiethe  remembrance  oC  his  virtues  and 
tslenis,  toprolotig  the  inflaence  of  his  character,  and  tu  testify  their  respect  for  his 
matoKj,  this  nvmoment  is  gratefiill;  erected  by  a  bereaved  and  aSecuonsts  peofde. 


BREWSTER. 


SoiUk-*asttrn  cita  of 


(€tiitral  part). 


Bbbtbter,  formerly  the  first  or  North  parish  of  Harwich,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Breiosler,  in  honora- 
ble remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distinguished  for  his  virtues 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  first  church 
gathered  here  Oct.  16, 1700,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained 
their  pastor  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1755,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster.  Mr.  Dunstcr  died  in  1791,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Simkins,  who  was  ordained  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  built  in  this  place  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  north  shore. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brewster, 
showing  the  Congregational  church,  town-house,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  about  ninety  dwell- 
ing-houses within  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  are  two  other 
churches  in  the  village,  one  for  Baptists,  the  other  for  Universalists ; 
a  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  factory  village  is  situated  about  two  miles  westward  of  this 
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place ;  it  contains  a  cotton  and  several  other  mills,  and,  what  is 
unusual  on  the  Cape,  are  moved  by  water. 

This  town  holds  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  being  about  36  miles  from  Provincetown  at  the  lower 
or  north  end,  and  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  face  of  the  township  is  diversified  by  a  mixture  of 
hilly  and  level  land.  On  some  of  these  elevations  over  which  the 
county  road  passes,  the  traveller  has  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  northward  he  can  discern  the 
buildings  in  Eastham  at  Uie  disttance  of  8  or  10  miles,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Tnirb  is  discernible,  by  the  naked  eye,  at 
h,  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  upwards  on  the  county  road. 
North  of  the  county  road  and  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  is  the 
north  boimdary  of  the  town,  the  soil  may  be  considered  in  this 
region  as  good  land ;  the  other  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  This  town  has  6  or  8  fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  and 
does  something  at  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  number  of 
ship-masters  (in  common  with  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod)  sailing  to 
foreign  ports  belong  here.  From  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  is  produced,  on  which  are  a  cotton 
mill,  carding  mill,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
Population  1,634.  Distance  easterly  from  Barnstable  16  miles^  6 
northerly  irom  Chatham,  and  from  Boston,  by  water,  twenty-three 
leagues. 


CHATHAM. 

The  Indian  name  for  Chatham  appears  to  haVe  been  Mannamoiet 
or  Monanioy.  In  1665  William  Nickerson  bought  of  the  sachem 
of  Monamoy  a  tract  of  land  near  Poiannmaquui,  bounded  east  by 
the  Great  Harbor.  Nickerson  also  made  other  purchases  of  the 
natives  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  at  various  times.  In  1665,  Thomajs 
Hinckley,  John  Freeman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  their  partners, 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  court  the  grant  of  a  right  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  land  at  Monnamoit  and  places  adjacent 
This  interfered  with  the  property  of  Nickerson,  who  had  made 
several  of  his  purchases  without  authority  from  the  court,  which 
was  necessary  to  make  his  title  valid.  Hinckley  and  his  associates, 
however,  in  1672,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  Nick- 
erson their  grant,  which  made  his  title  good,  and  was  confirmed  to 
his  heirs  by  the  legislature.  The  settlement  of  the  village,  or  dis- 
trict of  Monamoy,  appears  to  have  been  made  not  long  after  the 
1)urchase  was  made.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the 
egislature,  by  the  name  of  Chatham,  in  1712.  In  1720  the  church 
was  first  gathered,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Lord  ordained ;  he  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  in  1749.  Mr.  Emery  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Roby,  who  was  ordained  in  1783,  and 
dismissed  by  his  request  in  1795;  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was 
ordained  the  next  year. 
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TTie  township  consists  of  sand  hills  and  ridges,  with  narrow  val- 
leys, small  depressions,  ponds  and  swamps  between  them.  The 
soil  is  rather  better  than  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape. 
Great  Hiil,  in  this  town,  is  the  &ist  land  made  by  seamen  coming 
on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  from  this  place  Nantucket  is  some- 
times seen.  There  are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Orthodox,  I  Uni- 
Tersalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


NMk-wttUm  DMW  n  Chaiham. 


Ilie  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  Tillage  in 
Chatham,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  ancient  buryins-ground,  about  two 
and  a  half  mileB  distant.  Itmnediately  beyond  Uie  monuments  is 
seen  one  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  potwis  in  this  town.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  thirty  in  number.  By  a  beneficent  arrange- 
tneat  of  Providence,  these  ponds,  containing  an  article  so  necessary  to 
life,  are  found  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  Cape.  The  Old  Harbor 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  two  light-houses  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  at  this  place  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
ooe  T^esented,  but  the  houses  are  larger.  Chatham  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  county.  A  large  amount  of 
shipping  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  other  places.  Forty  years 
ago,  large  ahips  used  to  come  into  the  harbor;  but  it  now  haa 
become  so  injured  by  the  sand  bar  which  has  been  making,  that 
only  small  craft  enter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
eii^«ed  in  the  sea-faring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  22 
vessds   employed    in  the   cod    and  mackerel    fishery:    15,600 

ntals  of  cod-fish  were  caught,  valued  at  $46,600.  Twelve  hiin- 
bairels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $9,600,  were  taken.  There 
were  80  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  27,'400 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,220,  were  made.  The  central  part  of  the 
town  is  about  22  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable  court-house,  and 
40  to  Provincetown.     Population  2,271. 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  description  of  Chatham  pub- 
lidied  in  1S02,  shows  the  "  bill  of  tare"  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period. 


•10  DENNIS. 
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haxd,  the  people  Are  enabled  to  cover  their  tables  well  with  provisions.  A  break- 
fast among  the  inhabitants,  and  even  among  those  who  are  called  the  poorest,  for 
there  are  none  whiqh  may  be  called  really  poor,  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  browp  bread, 
generally  with  batter,  sometimes  without,  and  salt  or  finesh  fish,  fried  or  broiled.  A 
dinner  affords  one  or  more  of  the  following  dishes :  roots  and  herbs ;  salted  beef  or 
pork  boiled ;  fresh  butcher's  meat  not  mor^  than  twelve  times  a  year ;  wild  fowl 
firequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter ;  fresh  fish  boiled  or  fried  with  porkj  shell- 
fish ;  salt  fish  boiled ;  Indian  pudding ;  pork  baked  with  beans.  Tea  or  coffee  also 
firequently  constitutes  part  of  tne  dinner.  A  supper  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  fish, 
as  at  breakfast ;  cheese,  cakes  made  of  flour,  gingerbread,  and  pies  of  several  sorts. 
This  bill  of  fare  will  serve,  with  tittle  variation,  for  all  the  fishing  towns  in  the  county. 
In  many  fiimiUes  there  is  no  difference  between  the  breakfast  and  supper ;  cheese^ 
cakes/and  pies  being  common  at  ihe  one  as  at  the  other.* 


DENNIS- 


This  town  was  formerly  the  eastern  part  of  Yarmouth.  It  was 
set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  in  that  town  in  1721 ;  and  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a.  town  in  1793.  The  church  was  gathered,  and  the 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis,  was  ordained,  in  1727.  Mr.  Den- 
nis died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
was  ordained  in  1764.  Ilie  inhabitants  have  manifested  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Dennis,  their  first  minister,  by  naming  the  town 
after  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots, 
is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Scargo  HUly  in  the  north  part  of  the 
township,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the  first  which 
is  made  by  seamen  when  approaching  the  south  shore. 

In  1837,  the  niunber  of ''  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery,  18;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,037;  codfish  caught,  9,141 
quintals;  value  of  the  same,  $25,137;  mackerel  caught,  4,684 
barrels;  value  of  the  same,  $25,762;  salt  used,  16,691  bushels; 
hands  employed,  247;  capital  invested,  $29,682."  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  more  navigation  owned  in  Dennis,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  county ;  and  a  large  portion  ^of  it  is  owned  on  tiie 
south  side.  North  Dennis,  on  the  north  side,  was  first  settled,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  south  side  has  become  much  the 
largest  There  are  two  organized  societies  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
one  Methodist  and  one  Congregationalist.  The  Congregationalist 
society  was  organized  with  twenty  members,  in  1817,  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sanford,  the  present  pastor.  Distance, 
8  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable,  and  by  water  about  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston.    Population  2,750. 

About  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  500  barrels  of  Epsom  salts,  are 
annually  made  in  this  town.  The  first  salt  produced  by  solar  eva- 
poration in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Gapt  John 
Sears,  of  this  place,  in  1776.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
many  persons  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  making  salt.  The  process  consisted  in  evapo- 
rating sea  water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
great 
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TiM  cat  shows  the  appearance  of  the  salt  vats  which  are  so 
numerous  on  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  perceived  the  covers  or  roofs 
of  two  of  these  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  or  crane.  Dr. 
Dwig^t,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1800,  says,  "A  Mr.  Kelly,  hav> 
ing  professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent,  about  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt-wotks  on  the  plan  gene* 
rally  adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion.   Tats,  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  20  fnt 


square,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine  planks,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight. 
Iliese  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  ot  that  next 
to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water  room ;  the  second,  the  pickle  room ; 
the  third,  the  lime  room ;  and  the  fourth,  the  salt  room.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  except  the  first,  is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  water  flows  readily  from  it  to  anoUier,  in  the 
order  specified.  The  water  room  ia  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a 
pump  famished  with  vans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here 
It  continues  imtii  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle 
room,  and  thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime, 
with  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  in  the 
Inne  room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  ^e  salt 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  from  70  to  75  pounds  a 
bnsfae!.  TTie  process  is  carried  on  through  the  warm  season. 
After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water  is  suf- 
fered to  freeze.  In  this  manner,  a  lai^  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good.  The  residuum 
is  a  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  marine  salt,  like 
that  alreeuiy  described.  To  shelter  the  vats  from  the  dews  and 
rains,  each  is  furnished  with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover 
it  entirely.  TTie  roofs  of  two  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  tam- 
ing upon  an  upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
etuily  on  this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years. 
To  cover  and  uncover  them,  is  all  the  ordinary  labor." 


BISTHAH. 


EASTHAM. 


The  original  Indian  name  of  Eastham  was  Nauaei.  After  being 
puichased  from  the  natives,  it  was  granted  by  the  court  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth,  in  1644.  This  included  the  present  town- 
ships of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  and  Orleans,  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Thomas  Prince,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  ^ow,  Joslas 
Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Bangs; 
these  persons  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  The  settlement  commenced  the  year 
(1644)  the  grant  was  made,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1646.  A  church  was  gathered  soon  after  their  arrival,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  a  minister 
till  16^,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  of  Milford,  Coo.  was  ordained. 


Amkitt  Pwr  IVw  m  EaUham. 


"Die  abore  is  a  representation  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kenny,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Barnstable  court-house.  It  was  brought  from  England  by 
Thomas  Prince,  for  many  years  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
Governor  Prince  removed  from  Duxbury  to  Elas^am  in  1640  or 
1645,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that 
this  tree,  planted  by  him,  is  now  probably  about  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  fruit  is  small,  but 
excellent ;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  yields  annually,  upon  an  average, 
fifteen  bushels  of  fruit.  Governor  Prince's  house  stood  about 
thirty  or  forty  rods  eastward  of  this  place.  Mr.  Treat,  the  first 
minister,  lived  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  "The 
bouse  seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
as  a  garrison  house. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 
In  an  accoimt  given  of  the  town  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  "  On  the 
west  side,  a  beach  extends  to  Great  Pond,  where  it  stretches 
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across  the  township  ahnost  to  Town  Cove.  This  barren  tract, 
which  does  not  now  contain  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould,  for- 
merly produced  wheat.  The  soil,  however,  was  light  The  sand, 
in  some  places,  lodging  against  the  beach  grass,  has  been  raised 
into  hills  fifty  feet  high,  where  twenty-five  years  ago  no  hills 
existed.  In  others,  it  has  filled  up  small  valleys  and  swamps. 
Where  a  strong-rooted  bush  stood,  the  appearance  is  sine;ular :  a 
mass  of  earth  and  sand  adheres  to  it,  resembling  a  small  tower. 
In  several  places,  rocks  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
soil  are  disclosed,  and,  being  !ashed  by  the  sand,  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  look  as  if  they  were  recently  dug  from  a 
quarry."  There  are  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Con- 
gregational. Population  1,059.  Distance,  twenty-three  miles 
north-easterly  from  Barnstable,  and,  in  a  straight  line,  sixty-eight 
miles  firom  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fifty-four  establishments 
for  the  manu&cture  of  salt,  which  produced  22,370  bushels; 
thirteen  vessels  employed  in  tne  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  1,200 
quintals  of  cod-fish  and  4,550  barrels  of  mackerel  were  caught. 

Mr.  Treat,  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  was  distinguished  for 
his  evangeUcal  zeal  and  labors,  not  cmly  among  his  own  people, 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity;  and  he  was  the 
instrument  of  converting  many  of  them  to  the  Christian  fisdth. 
He  learnt  their  language,  and  once  a  month  preached  in  their 
villages^  visited  them  at  their  wigwams,  and,  by  his  kindness 
and  afiability,  won  their  affections  :  they  venerated  him  as  tljeir 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  their  father.  In  1693,  Mr.  Treat  states 
that  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the  township  under  his 
care.  These  Indians  had  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice  and 
four  schoolmasters.  They  also  had  of  their  own  people  six 
magistrates,  who  regulated  their  civil  affairs :  they  beld  stated 
courts  and  punished  criminals.  There  were  five  hundred  adult 
persona  in  the  villages,  all  of  whom  attended  public  worship. 
But  notwithstanding  every  exertion  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  they  wasted  away  by  fatal  diseases  and  other  causes,  so 
that  in  1764  they  were  reduced  to  four  individuals  only.  Mr. 
Treaty  having  passed  near  half  a  century  of  most  active  labor, 
died  soon  after  the  remarkable  storm, -distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  New  England  by  the  name  of  the  Great  StunOy  in  February, 
1717.  The  wind  blew  with  violence;  and  whilst  the  grounds 
about  his  ho^se  were  left  entirely  bare,  the  snow  was  heaped  up 
in  the  road  to  an  uncommon  height.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
'making  a  path.  His  body  was  therefore  kept  several  days,  till  an 
arch  ecttdd  be  dug,  through  which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave ;  the 
Indiana,  at  tfieir  earnest  request,  being  permitted  in  turn  to  carry 
the  corpse,  and  thus  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  second  minister  of  Eastham 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  educated  at  the  (Jniversity 
of  Dublin,  and  ordained  here  in  1718 ;  the  next  year,  the  church 
being  divided  into  two,  Mr.  Osbom  removed  into  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  was  ordained  pastor  of 
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tbe  chnieh  fhat  remained.  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Edward  Gheeyer,  who  was  ordained  in  1751. 
Mr.  C9ieeyer  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philander  Shuw^  who  was 
oidaiqed  in  1795. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Tvaat, 
die  first  minister. 

Here  lyes  Interred  y«  bodj  of  ye  h^e  leerned  and  Reyd.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  ^  |noos 
aQ4  fiutMol  pastor  of  this  church,  who,  after  a  very  zealous  discbarge  of  his  ministry  for 
y»  space  of  45  years,  &  a  laborioos  travel  for  ye  souls  of  ye  Indian  nativs,  fisU  asleep 
h  yhnft,  Sfapob  y  19,  ni^n,  in  y  69  year  of  his  age, 
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This  town,  forming  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  waj9  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shireick 
labored  in  this  place  as  a  minister  preyious  to  1700.  Rev.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  minister.  He 
died  in^  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall.  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
{^bulon  Butler,  who  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  dismissed  in 
1778,  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  was  ordained  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1789.  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln  was  ordained  in 
1790  and  dismissed  in  1823.  His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood* 
bury,  was  ordained  in  1824,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  The  next 
minister  was  Rey.  Josiah  Bent,  who  was  installed  in  1834,  and  dis- 
missed in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  who 
was  installed  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Paln^outh  was  organized  in  1810,  and  the  one  in  North  Falmouth 
in  1833. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  by  Vineyard  Sound.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  is  continued 
from  Sandwich,  runs  <hi  the  west  side  of  the  township,  near  Bua^ 
sard's  Bay,  and  terminates  at  "  WootPa  HoUy^  a  harbor  at  the 
south-western  point  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  this 
township  is  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  superior  in 
qut^ity  to  the  light  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  cotmty.  An 
extensive  pine  forest  is  situated  between  the  villages  of  Falmouth 
and  Sandwich.  There  are  not  less  than  forty  ponds  in  the  town- 
ship^ and  give  a  great  variety  to  the  scenery. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Fahnouth  village,  as  it 
is  seen  from  an  elevation  to  tne  westward,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Wood's  Hole.  The  village,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
the  Cape,  consists  of  about  one  himdred  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  (one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,)  an  academy, 
md  the  Falmouth  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village 
is  twenty-two  mile?  from  Barnstable,  eighteen  from  Sandwich,  and 
seventy-one  from  Boston.  Wood's  Hole  is  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west ;  at  this  place  there  is  a  village,  and  ships  of  the  largest  class 
can  go  up  to  the  wharf.  The  landing  at  Falmouth  village  is 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  chiupoh* 


Tbe  mail  is  carried  over  from  this  place  to  Holmes's  Hole,  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  tfiree  times  a  week,  in  a  sail-boaL  The  dis> 
Ujiee  between  the  two  landings  is  seren  miles. 


Wat  witK  t/F^meiitli  Vilbige. 

Two  streams  afford  a  water  power,  on  which  are  two  woollen 
mills,  having  three  sets  of  machinery.  There  are  five  houses  of 
vorship :  three  Congregational,  one  for  Friends  m  Quakers,  and 
one  Methodist  Population  2,660.  In  1837,  there  were  "nine 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,823; 
sperm  oil  imported,  4,952  barrels,  (148,560  gallons);  whale  oil, 
276  barrels,  (8,250  gallons);  hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  250; 
camtal  invested,  $260,000;  salt  manufactured,  35,669  bushels." 

Tin  following  is  copied  from  monuments  in  the  village  grave- 
yard:— 

ute«p  April  yt  13(h, 


Bat  Doderneath  these  clods  bia  ashes  Iv 

In  maaarj  of  Cspt.  Ddvid  Wood,  who  died  in  his  43d  year,  ui  Cape  Franco;^ 
AogBM  lOth,  1B02,  of  the  jeltmr  ferer,  with  i  of  his  men. 

He's  gone,  the  Toj'age  of  hnman  life  is  o'er, 

And  weeping  liriends  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

Far  from  the  lenderest  objects  of  his  love 

He  dies,  to  Qnd  a  happier  world  above. 

Ajonnd  this  monnmenl  his  friends  appear, 

To  embalm  his  precioHS  memory  with  a  tear. 
Hi*  men  who  died  veie  Edward  Bntler,  aged  15  years,  and  Piinee  Fish,  tiged  19 
fcan,  both  died  Aairnst  ID ;  Henry  Green,  aged  20  years,  Willard  Hatch,  aged  IS 
year*,  both  died  Aagast  17. 

These,  hope  fill  youths  with  life  are  called  lo  part, 

And  wound  afresh  tbmr  tender  parents'  heart. 


Thb  original  town  of  Harwich  extended  across  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.    What  is  now  called  Harwich,  was  the  second  society 
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of  old  Harwich,  being  the  sou^em  part  of  the  town.  In  1803, 
the  first  society  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town, 
l>y  the  name  of  Brewster.  The  land  in  this  township  is  g;enefally 
level  and  sandy.  On  Herring  river,  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  are 
a  cotton  mill  and  carding-machine.  There  are  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  four  churches :  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  two 
MethodisL  lie  Rev.  Mr.  Pell  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  this  town;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  third 
minister.  Rev.  Nathan  Underwood,  was  ordained  here  in  1792. 
FopulatHm,  2,771.  Distance,  thirteen  miles  easterly  from  Baro- 
stahle  court-house,  eight  to  Chatham  Lights,  and  about  dghty 
ttom  Boston.  "  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery, 
20;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,300;  codfish  caught,  10,000  quintals; 
value  of  the  same,  $30,000;  mackerel  caught,  500  barrels;  value 
of  the  same,  $3,000;  salt  used,  9,000  bushels;  hands  employed, 
200;  capital  invested,  $60,000." 


HauK  M  Capt  Cod. 

Dr.  Dwi^t,  who  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  describes  what  he  says  "  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses."  "  These  have  one  story, 
and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  pine  shingles,  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  fi<xit  door, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  two  windows.  The  roof  is 
straight ;  under  it  are  two  chambers ;  and  there  are  two  larger  and 
two  smaller  windows  in  the  gable  end.  This  is  the  general  struc- 
tate  and  a^ipearance  of  the  great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth 
to  Race  Poipt.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
in  good  repair.  Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in 
themselves  and  in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfort- 
able Uving,  by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified. 
The  bams  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small." 


MARSHPEE. 

This  ancient  Indian  territory  is  an  incorporated  district  of  the 
ccMmwHiweBltb,  and  contains  10,500  acres,  or  about  sixteen  squam 
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miles.  This  tract  was  procured  for  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  ot  Sandwich.  This  nobte-hearted  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance,  was  a  native  of  ISng- 
land,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich  began  his  labors  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians.  About  the  year 
1660,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bourne  obtained  a  deed  of  Marshpee 
from  QuachaHssei  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called,  South  Sea  Indians.  In  order  that  the 
Indians  might  have  a  place  where  they  might  remain  in  peace 
firom  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Bourne  had  the  deed  or  instru- 
ment drawn,  '^so  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  [the  lands]  could 
be  bought  by  or  sold  to  any  white  person  or  persons,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  said  Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  court"  This  deed,  with  this  conditicm,  was  ratified  by 
the  Plymouth  court.  Mr.  Eioume,  after  having  obtained  the  above 
deed,  pursued  his  evangelical  work,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an 
Indian  church  in  this  place  in  1670,  formed  of  his  own  disciples 
and  converts.  He  di^  about  1685,^  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon 
Popmonet,  an  Indian  preacher,  who  lived  in  this  character  about 
forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  grandson 
of  Richard,  who  was  ordained  over  them  in  1729,  who  resigned 
his  mission  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Briant,  an 
Indian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1758,  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  was  installed  as  pastor  of  these  people. 
.  Marshpee  Ues  south  of  Sandwich,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  well  fitted  for  ah  Indian  residence,  being  indent- 
ed  by  two  bajrs,  and  shoots  into  several  necks  or  pointis  of  land.  It 
is  also  watered  by  several  streams  and  ponds.  These,  with  the 
ocean,  afiford  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  They 
formerly  subsisted  by  agricultural  pursuits,  the  manufacturing  of 
various  articles  of  Indian  ware,  by  the  sale  of  their  wood,  fishmg, 
fowling,  and  taking  deer.  Their  land  is  good,  well  wooded,  and 
some  parts  of  it  afford  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  colored  people  on  this  tract,  and  some  whites.  There  are 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians  which  retain  pure  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  They  generally  appear  to  relish  moral  and  religious 
instmction.  The  cratral  part,  is  about  twdve  miles  S.  E.  of  Barn- 
stable, nine  S.  of  Sandwich,  and  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Indian  church,  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  missionary,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  firom  Barnstable  court-house.  It  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  the  main  road,  and  a  forest  has  grown  up  around  it. 
Public  worship  is  kept  up  in  this  house,  which  is  attended  both 
by  the  whites  and  Indians.  Previous  to  1834,  the  government  of 
the  Indians  consisted  of  a  board  of  white  overseers,  a  guardian 
and  treasurer.  The  office  of  the  guardian  was  that  of  a  general 
superintendent,  to  disburse  supplies,  oversee  the  poor,  and  regu- 
late tiie  getting  of  wood,  &c.  The  Indians  getting  dissatisfied, 
the  government  was  changed,  and  it  now  consists  of  three  select- 
men, a  clerk  of  their  own  number  and  choice,  and  a  white  com- 
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missionflr  appointed  by  the  goremor  and  council.  Many  of  the 
locliaaa  ate  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  they  are  said  to 
noake  the  first-rate  whalemen.  Those  who  remain  at  home  cul- 
tivate theii  little  plats  of  ground  and  carry  wood  to  market.  In 
1937,  they  built  a  small  vessel,  "  owned  partly  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  Marshpee,  and  partly  by  sundiy  white  persons,"  and 
commanded  by  a  capable,  enterprising  Indian.  This  vessel  ia 
employed  in  carrying  their  wood  to  Nantucket.  The  laitd,  except 
some  small  allotments  (as  much  as  each  can  eoclose  and  cultivate,) 
ia  common  stock  Each  has  a  certain  amount  of  wood  allowed 
for  his  own  use  and  he  pays  the  Indian  government  one  dollar 
per  cord  for  all  he  cuta  and  carries  to  market. 


Santlneat  vitv  «/  the  Indian  ChurA  in  Manhftt, 
"Rie  Indian  grave-yard  is  by  the  side  of  their  church,  represented 
in  tlie  engraving.     Nearly  ail  the  graves  are  without  monuments. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  two  monuments  stand- 
ing in  this  place. 


In  memoi;  of  Flofa  Hawky  obit  31M  Jsuy.  1785  aged  40  yean.   A  faiihfol  serrukt. 


,  ORLEANS. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham ;  it  was  in- 
corporated into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Orleans  in  1797,  Rev. 
Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  ordained  at  Eastham  in  171S,was  the  first 
minister  in  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion. "  Mr.  OsSom  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Besideu 
teaching  his  people  the  use  of  peat,  he  contributed  much  to  th^r 
prosperity  by  introducing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
Of  setting  them  the  example  of  economy  and  industry.  But  his 
good  qualities  and  services  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  embracing  the 
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idigion  of  Anninius,  his  parishioners,  who  still  retained  the  fipth  of 
Calvin,  thonght  ^proper  to  dismiss  him  about  the  year  1737. 
From  Eastham  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private 
grammar-school.  He  died  aged  between  ninety  and  a  hundred.^' 
Mr.  Osbom  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1739.  Mr.  Crocker  died,  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  iy 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crocker  the  same  year.  ' 

Orleans  is  of  very  irregular  form,  the  lines  being  deeply  indent- 
ed with  coves  and  creeks.  There  are  several  islands  in  Pleasant 
Bay  which  belong  to  this  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  PocAc/,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  land  in  the  township.  The  face  of  the  land  is 
uneven ;  biit  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy,  and  the  roads  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  this 
vicinity,  are,  on  account  of  the  sand,  tedious  and  heavy.  There 
are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Metho- 
dist, and  1  Universalist.  Population  1,936.  Distance  20  miles 
easterly  from  Barnstable  and  85  S.  E.  from  Boston^  There  were  in 
1837  fifty  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  manu- 
factured 21,780  bushels ;  33  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  20,000  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  6000  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken.    In  the  fishery,  264  hands  were  employed. 

The  following  is  firom  ah  account  of  Orleans  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Sept  1802  :— 

'^Clains  are  fopnd  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  New  England,  but  nowhere  in 
gxealer  abundance  than  at  Orleans.  Formerly  five  hundred  barrels  were  dug  here  for 
liait;  \mt  Che  present  year  1000  barrels  have  b^n  collected.  Between  one  and  two  han- 
dled of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  business ;  and  they  receive 
from  their  employers  three  dollars  a  barrel  fur  digging  the  clams,  opening,  salting  them, 
and  filling  the  casks.  From  12  to  18. bushels  of  clams  in  the  shell  most  be  dug,  to 
fU,  when  opened,  a  barrel.  A  man  by  ^is  labor  can  earn  seventy-five  cents  a  day ; 
and  women  and  children  are  also  engaged  in  it.  A  barrel  or  clams  are  worth  six  dol- 
hzs ;  the  employers,  therefore,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  salt  and  the  casks,  which 
they  supply,  stiU  obtain  a  handsome  profit.  A  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  equal  in 
vahie  to  BIX  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  are  procured  with  no  |:iore  labor  and 
expense.  When  therefore  the  fishes^  with  which  the  coves  of  Orleans  abound,  are  also 
taken  into  consideration,  they  may  justly'  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants, than  if  the  space  which  they  occupy  was  covered  with  the  most  fertile  soil.'' 


PROVINCETOWN. 

r 

"Cape  Cod,  now  Provincetown,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro. 
In  1714  it  was  made  a  district  or  precinct,  and  put  under  the  con- 
stablerick  of  that  town.'^  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Provincetown,  in  1727,  and  invested  .with  peculiar 
privileges — ^the  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxation.  At  that 
time,  and  for  10  or  12  years  after,  it  was  a  flourishing  place,  con- 
taining a  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  storei^.  Not  long  after 
this  period  the  inhabitants  began  to  forsake  the  town ;'  and  before 
the  year  1748  it  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  families.  In  1755  it 
contained  about  ten  dwelling4xouses.  In  1776  there  were  in  it  36 
families,  205  souls,  and  about  20  dwelling-houses.  It  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  depression  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  after 
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its  close  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Spear  was 
the  first  minister  at  Provincetown,  but  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  removal  of  his  congregation.  In  1774,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
was  ordained  here,  and  for  twelve  years  received  annually  forty- 
five  pounds  from  the  government  After  that  period  the  pastor  has 
been  supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

Provincetown  is  situated  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  averages  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  town- 
ship consists  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  eight  shallow  ponds, 
and  a  great  nmnber  of  swamps.  Cape  Harbor,  in  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  land,  nearly  round  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  is  completely  landlocked  and  safe.  It  is  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  than 
three  thousand  vessels  at  once,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
navigation  in  this  quarter.  This  was  the  first  harbor  the  Meniftawer 
touched  at  on  her  passage  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  This  place  has 
about  6000  tons  of  fishing  and  400  tons  of  coasting  vessels.  The 
fares  of  fish  in  1834  amounted  to  about  45,000  quintals  of  cod;  and 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel.  This  place  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  boys.  There  are  three  houses  of  worship : 
1  Methodist,  1  Universalist^  and  1  Congregationalist.  Population 
2,049.  In  1837  there  were  78  establishments  for  making  salt,  48,960 
bushels  manufactured ;  98  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  61,400  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  18,000  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  were  taken,  and  ope  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thirty-five  of  this 
number  went  out  in  the  two  whale  ships  sent  from  this  place. 

Provincetown  stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  margin  of  a  beach  of  loose  sand.  The  houses  are  mostly  situated 
<m  a  single  street,  about  two  miles  in  length,  passing  round  near  the 
water's  ed^.  A  chain  of  sand  hills  rise  immediately  back  from  the 
houses.  T^ese  hills  are  in  some  places  partially  covered  with  tufts 
of  grass  or  shrubs,  which  appear  to  hold  their  existence  by  a  frail 
tenure  on  these  masses  of  loose  sand,  the  light  color  of  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  few  spots  of  deep  verdure  upon  them. 
.These  hills^  with  the  numerous  wind  or  salt  mills,  by  which  the  salt 
water  is  raised  for  evaporation,  thickly  studding  the  shore  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  village,  gives,  this  place  a  most  singular 
and  novel  appearance. 

The  following  cut  is  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  village  street, 
and  shows  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  in  height,  and,  with  their  out-buildings,  stand  alcMig  on  the 
street,  apparently  without  much  of  an  efibrt  at  order  or  regularity. 
Interspersed  among  the  houses  and  by  the  side  of  the  street  are  seen 
the  numerous  flakes  or  frames  on  which  the  cod-fish  are  dried. 
These  frames  are  about  two  or  thiree  feet  in  breadth,  and  stand  up 
from  the  ground  about  two  feet,  having  sticks  or  slats  laid  across 
tfaem«  on  which  the  fish  are  laid.    The  street  is  narrow,  irregular, 
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and  has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  being  a  carriage  road.*  UiXHi 
stepping  from  the  houses  the  foot  sinks  in  the  sand,  which  is  so  light 
that  it  drifts  about  the  houses,  fences,  &c.,  very  similar  to  snow  in 
a  driving  storm.  Although  near  the  ocean  on  every  side,  the  inha- 
bitants  obtain  good  water  by  digging  a  moderate  depth  a  few  feet 
fitHtt  the  shore.  ProvincetoWn  is  10  leagues  or  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Barnstable,  about  9  leagues  or  27  miles  across  to  Plymouth,  and 
about  116  miles  by  land  and  50  by  water  to  Boston. 
(Avm  the  Bottm  Fort  Boy,  Ftb.  19,  1739.] 

We  bare  advice  Ihim  Proviace-Town  on  Cape  Cod,  tliat  Ibe  whallaf  season  is  now 
OTcr  with  them,  in  which  there  has  been  taken  in  that  Harbor  six  smcUl  whales, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size  about  six  foot  bone  ;  beside  whirh  'lis  said  two  small  whales 
have  been  killed  al  Snndwich,  whicb  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  bu.siness  in  the 
vho)e  Bay.  'Tis  add^,  that  seven  or  eight  families  in  Province-Town,  among  whom 
are  the  principal  inhabitants,  design  to  Tenure  fr(>in  that  place  lo  Casco-Bay  in  tlw 
ipcing  or  the  year. 

[BaOim  Poit  Boy,  July  27,  1741.] 

"Pnamte-nmn,  Jnfy  14.— On  the  4lh  of  this  montli  one  of  the  town  discik 
TEFid  a  considerable  qaantily  of  Ice  on  the  nunh  &ide  of  a  Swamp,  in  (his  place,  who 
brcAe  off  a  Piece,  and  carh^  it  SereraJ  miles  nndissdved  to  the  Tavem  keeper,  who 
tx  his  pains  treated  him  with  a  bowl  of  punch  for  his  pains." 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing  in 
a  deep  depression  among  tho  sand  hills  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  in  llie  place,  and  stands  in  one  of  the  few 
T«daut  spots  in  the  vicinity  ; — 

Here  lies  inlened  the  remains  of  Capl.  John  Tallcott  of  Glanxenbury  in  Conneclicnt, 
•on  to  Deacon  Benjamin  Tallcott  who  clied  here  in  his  retaiu  alter  tha  viclory  obtaiaed 
U  Cape  BteUm,  A.  D.  1T4S,  in  the  41st  jcttr  of  his  age. 


SANDWICH. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  by  quite  a  number 
of  fiamilies,  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  in  1637.    The  original  grant  of 

*  So  ruely  are  wheel  eaniagea  seen  in  the  place  that  they  are  a  matter  of  some 
ctmosly  to  the  yonnger  patf  of  the  cominnnity.  A  lad,  who  understood  navigating  tb<* 
ocean  mnch  pettei  iban  land  carriage,  on  seeing  a  man  drivmg  ■  wagon  in  the 
p4ace,  exprestwd  his  sntprise  at  bis  being  able  lo  drive  so  straight  wiibtt  -^assistance 
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the  township  y^ss  from  the  Old  Colony  of  Plymouth  the  same 
year. 

"  It  is  ordered"  [say  the  Plymouth  Records]  <.'  that  these  ten  men 
of  Saugus,  -namely,  Edmund  Freeman,  Henry  Peake,  Thomas 
Dexter,  Edward  Dillingham,  William  Wopd,  John  Carman, 
Richard  Chadwell,  William  AJmy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  George 
Knott,  shall  have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  on,  and  have 
sufficient  land  for  three  score  families,  upon  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Winslow.  The  other 
Sroprietors  were,  George  Allen,  Thomas  Armitage,  Anthony  Besse, 
[r.  Blackmore,  Greorge  Bliss,  Thomas  Bbardman,  Robert  Boote- 
fish,  William  Braybrook,  John  Briggs,  Thomas  Burge,  Richard 
Bume,  George  Burt,  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  Chillingworth, 
Edmund  Clarke,  George  Cole,  John  Dingley,  Henry  Ewer,  John 
Friend^  John  Fish,  Nathaniel  Fish,  Jonathan  Fish,  Peter  Gaunt, 
Andrew  Hiallet,  William  Harlow,  William  Hedge,  Joseph  Holway, 
William  Hurst,  John  Joyce,  Richard  Kirby,  Thomas  Lander,  John 
Miller,  William  Newland,  Benjamin  Noye,  Mr.  Potter,  James 
Skippe,  George  Slawson,  Michael  TTurner,  John  Vincent,  Peter 
Wright,  Nicholas  Wright,  Richard  Wade,  John  King,  John  Win- 
sor,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Thomas  Willis.  Their  minister  was  the 
Rev.  William  Leveridge.  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Willis  did  not  re- 
move at  this  time."  .  ^ 

The  records  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  pre- 
vious to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  in  1694,  are  lost. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  who  was 
ordained  in  1722,  and  died  in  1746,  Rev.  Abraham  Williams,  the 
next  minister,  was  ordamed  in  1749 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  was  ordained  in  1787.  According  to  tradition 
there  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich  two  persons  some- 
what distinguished  for  their  religious  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper.  These  men  took  the  lead  in  the 
religious  exercises,  and  officiated  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  each 
of  £em  having  his  party ;  but,  as  they  were  in  all  a  small  com^ 
pany,  they  did  not  separate,  but  agreed  that  the  officer  who  had 
the  mo9t  adherents  at  meeting  for  the  time  being,  should  be  the 
minister  for  the  day.  In  process  of  time  the  congregation  settled 
Mr.  Smith,  a  minister  who  for  a  time  had  officiated  at  Barnstable. 
Religious  matters  being  settled  at  Sandwich,  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr. 
Tupper  directed  their  attention  towards  christianizing  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Tupper  founded  a  church  near  Herring  river, 
which  was  supplied  with  a  succession  of  ministers  of  his  name  till 
the  decease  of  his  great-grandson.  Rev.  Elisha  Tupper,  who  died  at 
Pokessett,  in  1787.  Mr.  Bourne  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Marshpee  Indians  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sandwich  is  the  most  agricultural  town  in  the  county;  the  lands 
however  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  township  are  light  and  un- 

!)roductive.    There  are  numerous  ponds,  some  of  which  are  very 
arge,  which  affi)rd  fine  fishing  and  fowling :  deer  wee  also  found  in 
this  vicinity.    There  are  in  the  town  1  cotton  mill,  1  woollen 
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lactory^a  fUmace,  a  nail  fkctoiy,  a  mtmber  of  caidiiig-machines, 
&c.,  with  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glassi-  There  are  15  or  SO 
sail  of  coasting  or  fishii^  vessels  belonging  hnre,  and  a  considera* 
ble  quantity  of  salt  manufactured.     Population  3,679. 


Westtr*  pimi  of  SatdKich,  (calral  pari). 


Sandwich  village,  containing  about  100  hoiues,  is  situated  on  ris- 
ing ground  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  near  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  12  miles  north-westerly  of  Barnstable,  30  east  of 
New  Bedford,  and  53  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  ejigraving 
shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  town-house,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  glass  works.  It 
contains  4  churches  :  1  Orthodox,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town  6  churches 
more :  4  Methodist,  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  1  Congregational. 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  to  unite  Cape  Cod  and 
Buzzard's  Bay  by  a  ship  canal  acfosa  this  town.  The  distance  is 
five  miles^  and  the  land  level.  The  following  is  from  the  statistics 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  "  Nail  factory.  1 ;  nails  maiiiilactiir- 
ed,  600  tons ;  Value  of  the  same,  $57,500 ;  hands  employed,  20 ; 
capital  invested,  $13,600 ;  glass  manufactory,  1 ;  value  of  glass 
manufactured,  $300,000 ;  hands  employed,  250 ;  capital  invested, 
$250,000. 

Dr.  John  Osbom,  who  was  a  physician  in  Middletown,  in  Con- 
iiecticQt,  was  bom  in  this  town,  in  1713.  His  father,  an  educated 
Scotchman,  was  tiien  a  schoolmaster,  but  afterwards  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Osbom 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  noticed  as  n  lively  and 
eccentric  genius.  'Ilie  following  whaling  song  of  his  has  obtained 
■txne  celebrity ; — 

A  WHALING  SONG. 


WIhd  tptinf  nuroj  viih  imu 

T^  rafliDC  Hu,  m  aprmd  our 
Ta  |lau^  ihe  ini'17  deiii. 


kiUInf  nontiam  wb«lnnt*[i«nd, 
,h  rraft  ADil  riim,  (mir  chief  i«gu^,) 
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We  tIbw  the  ittnatan  of  iha  doea 
.Gcwt  whatoB  fai  numerous  swarms ; 

iiaA  ereatnns  there;  that  play  and  leap 
Of  stnmge,  unusual  fbrnoa. 

Gum  Ood,  oar  dearest,  natiTa  land, 

We  leave  astern,  and  lose 
Its  slnkuiff  cllA  and  lessening  sands, 

WhUe  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

Bold,,  hardy  men,  with  blooming  age. 

Our  sandy  shores  produce ; 
^ith  monstrous  fish  they  dare  engage^ 
.  And  dangerous  callio^i  choose. 

Now  towardb  the  early  dawning  east 

We  8pAed  our  course  away, 
With  eager  minds,  and  joyAil  hearts, 
'  To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then  as  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes, 
We  view  one  constant  show ; 

Above,  around,  the  circling  slcies, 
The  rolling  seas  below. 

When  eastward,  cleftr  of  Newfoundland, 

We  stem  the  fmasen  pole, 
We  see  the  icy  islands  stand, 

Tlie  nocthern  billows  rolt' . 

Aa  to  the  north  we  make  ohr  wi^y, 

Surprising  scenes  we  find ; 
We  leiigthen  out  the  tedious  day. 

And  leave  the  night  behind.     • 

Now  see  the  northern  regions,  whaoa    ^ 

fitermd  winter  reigns ; 
One  day  and  night  fills  up  the  year. 

And  endless  cold  maintains. 


When  In  omr  ■tatkxi  we  are  pbctd^ 

And  whales  around  us  play, 
We  launch  out  boats  Into  the  mala 

And  swiftly  chase  our  prey. 

In  haste  we  ply  oor  nimble  oan^ 

For  an  assaiUt  design'd ; 
^The  sea  beneath  us  foams  and  raar^ 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  mighty  whale  we  rusl»  upoij 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
She  sinlcs  her  monstrous  body  down 

Anumg  the  waves  below. 

And  wiien  she  rises  out  agafai. 

We  soon  renew  the  figu; 
Thhist  our  eharp  lances  in  amain. 

And  all  her  rage  excite.  , 

Enraged  she  makes  a  mighty  bounds 
Thick  foams  the  whitened  eea ; 

The  waves  in  circles  rise  around, 
And  widening  roll  away. 

She  thrashes  wKh  her  taD  around. 
And  blows  her  redd'ning  breath ; 

9ie  breaks  the  air,  a  deaf 'ning  soimd, 
While  ocean  groans  beneath. 

From  numemus  wounds,  with  crimson  flood 

She  stains  tlie  frothy  seas, 
And  gasps,  and  blows  her  k^esl  blood, 

While  quivering  life  decays. 

With  joythl  hearts  we  see  her  die, 

And  on  the  surface  lay  ; 
While  all  with  eager  haste  apply. 

To  save  our  deaUifal  prey. 


t  •*   «.  ^    ^  "^    \ 
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TRURO. 

The  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  about  1700.  Its  Indian 
name  was  PaTuety  and  appears  to  have  been  purchased  in  1697.  In 
1705,  it  was  erected  into  a  town  to  be  called  DangerfiM;  in  1709 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Truro.  The  first  minister,  Rev. 
John  Avery,  was  ordained  in*  1711.  He  was  a  physician  as 
well  as  pastor,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  He  died  in 
1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  died  in  1786. 
Mr.  Upham  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  17S6. 

Truro  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  length  of  the  township  is  about  14  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  th^  wid^t  part  three.  Excepting  the  salt  marshes,  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  stone.  Hardly  any  part  of  it 
produces  English  grass  fit  for  mowing ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  clad  with  verdure  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  face. of  the 
township  is  composed  of  sand  hills  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  running  principally  at  right  angles  witii  the  shore.  The  top 
of  some  of  the  hills  spread  into  a  plain  :  from  some  of  these  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  but  few  objects  can  be  discerned  but 
the  ocean  and  one  wide  waste  of  sand.  A  traveller  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  upon  observing 
the  barrenness  of  the  northern  part  of  Truro,  would  at  the  first 


tlion^t  mnder  what  could  induce  any  person  to  remain  in  the 
jriacej  be  will,  however,  upon  reflection  and  obaervation,  find  that 
the  inhabitants  here,  who  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  the 
Ilea,  are  as  "  well  off"  as  any  people  in  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  four  houses  of  worship,  alt  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town ;  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and 
I  Methodist  Population  1,806.  In  J837  there  were  39  esta- 
biishmenU  for  malting  salt,  of  which  17,490  bushels  were 
manufactured;  63  vessels  were  employ«l  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery ;  16,950  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  15,750  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  tf^en,  and  512  hands  employed. 


>/  Fmi  VtOage,  Trw 


TTie  above  is  a  representation  of  part  of  what  is  called  the  Pond 
Tillage,  and  is  a  characteristic  sp^imen  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  oi 
the  Cape.  I'he  hills,  which  rise  in  regular  and  graceful  swells,  are 
of  a  light  gravelly  loam  and  covered  with  short  grass ;  they  are  des- 
titute of  trees  and  shnibbery,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  aspect.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  appeiirance  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
in  Truro,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  might  bo 
sustained  from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  its  cultivation.  The  fisheries  however  at  this  lime  bring  surer 
and  better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Cape. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  now 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  Truro,  about  8  miles  from  Province- 
lown,  42  from  Barnstable,  and  by  Iniid  109  from  Boston.  Ilie 
"  Clay  Poftnds,"  a  great  body  of  clay,  forming  the  high  banks  by  the 
Ught-house,  near  the  residence  of  James  Small,  Esq.,  are  about  a 
mile  northward.  This  church  is  on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  town,  a  short  distance  soiulicrly  from  the  Pond  village,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  almost  every  direction.  Provincetown 
with  its  hills  of  sand  is  seen  to  the  north-west :  and  the  waters  of 
the  wide  Atlantic  on  every  side.     This  building  shows  that — 
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AJtaait  Cluirch  tn  Tmro   {louth-tas 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing 
by  the  ancient  church  on  the  elevation  near  the  Pond  village: — 

Here  lie  the  Benuiins  of  y»  Revd.  Mr.  John  Averf  vho  departed  this  life  y  23d  of 
Aivil  17M  in  the  69lli  yearorhis  age  bjmI  44th  or  his  minisliytbe  first  puuvofdaiiied 
inihiij^ace. 

In  this  duk  cavern,  or  this  lonesome  griTe 

Here  Ibjs  th«  bmest,.  pious,  virtoons  Friend 

Him,  kind  HeaTen  to  ns  as  Priest  tc  Doctor  gave 

As  SDch  be  lived,  ns  sacb  we  mooin  bis  end. 


WELLFLEET. 

This  tovn  was  incorporated  in  1763.  Before  this,  it  was  calltxl 
the  North  Precinct  in  Eastham,  and  was  ofiginally  included  in  the 
Indian  Skeekeet  and  Pamet.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place 
attended  public  worship  at  Eastham.  When  their  niunbers  and 
property  were  sufficient,  they  built  a  small  meeting-house,  m 
which  the  Rev.  Josiah  Oaks  preached  a  number  of  years.  Hie 
Rev,  Isaiah  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Oaks,  and  was  ordained  in 
1730 ;  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Levi  Whitman,  was  ordained  in 
17S5. 

The  town  of  Wellfleet  is  situated  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  barren.  From  the  table  lands  in 
Eastham,  to  Race  Point,  is  a  large  range  of  high  hills,  all  of  them 
sandy,  except  one  large  hill  or  mountain,  which  is  oi  solid  clay, 
in  Truro,  called  the  Clay  Pounds,  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  jwimded  to  pieces  against  it,  in  gales  of  wind. 
Within  these  hills  in  Wellfleet  is  a  range  of  fresh  ponds,  where 
aea-fowl  obtain  fresh  water:  such  as  have  outlets,  receive  ale- 
wives,  which  go  up  in  the  month  of  May.  From  the  harbor 
there  are  many  salt  creeks,  which  are  surrounded  with  salt  marsh. 


TELIPLBBT. 


T%e  harbor,  called  the  Deep  Hale,  is  good  for  gmall  veaads,  and  is 
abont  thirty  miles  north-easterly  from  Barnstable. 


NorAem  mtm  of  W^Jba  Harbor. 

The  abore  shovs  the  appearance  of  Wellfleet  Harbor,  as  it  is 
aeen  &om  the  north.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  of  different 
aize*,  hot  mosUy  forming  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular,  des- 
titote  of  verdure,  and  quite  novel  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  village  of  Wellfleet  contains  two  Congregational  churches, 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  Boston  by 
land,  and  by  water  twenty  leagiies,  and  from  the  Plymouth  light 
d^t  leagues.  Population  of  the  town,  2,303.  Most  of  the  inna' 
faitauts  follow  the  seafaring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  thirty- 
nine  establishments  for  manu&cturing  salt,  and  10,000  bn^ela 
were  made;  sixty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  3,100  quintals,  and  17,S00  barrels  of  mackerel, 
were  taken;  and  in  this  business  496  hands  were  employed. 

"  No  shipwreck  is  more  mnailcable  thsn  thst  of  Ihe  noted  pirate  BelltUD)',  mni- 
tioned  by  Governor  Hulchinson,  in  his  hisiorf .  In  ihe  year  1717,  his  sliip,  with  his 
wlute  Beet,  were  cast  on  tbe  shore  of  whnt  is  now  Wellfleet,  bciii^  leil  nntr  the  shore 
I17  the  eanain  of  a  snov,  which  wns  miide  a  prizR  the  day  before,  who  had  the  pro- 
wute  at  the  mow  aa  a  present,  if  be  wonid  pilot  the  fleet  in  Cnpe  Cod  harbor;  the 
captain  sttspecling  the  pirate  would  not  Iceep  his  promise,  and  that,  instead  of  dealing 
his  ship,  as  was  his  pretence,  his  intention  might  be  to  plunder  ihe  infaabilanl:] 
€f  Provincetown.  The  night  being  dark,  a.  lantern  was  hun^  in  Ihe  ghronds  of 
the  mow,  the  capisin  of  which,  instead  of  pilotinK  nhere  he  wan  ordered,  approached 
K  itear  the  land,  that  the  pirates'  large  &hip,  which  followed  him,  stnick  on  ihe  oaier 
bar :  the  snow,  being  less,  struck  much  nearer  the  shore.  The  fleet  was  pni  in  conTn- 
uMi;  a  violent  storm  arose:  and  the  whole  fleet  was  shipwrecked  nn  the  shore.  Il  is 
Hid  that  all  is  Ihe  large  ship  perished  in  the  waters  except  two.  Many  of  the  smaller 
reasels  got  sale  on  shore.  Those  that  were  executed,  were  the  piiales  put  on  board  a 
priie  schooner  before  the  storm,  as  it  is  said.  Afler  the  slorm,  more  than  an  hundred 
dead  bodies  lay  along  Ihe  shore.  At  times,  to  this  day,  there  are  king  William  and 
fneen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  piecesof  silver,  called  coh-moncj.  The  violence 
of  the  ECBi  moves  the  sands  npun  the  onler  bar ;  so  that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  of 
the  (hip,  at'low  ebbs,  has  been  seeQ."~3d  vol.  Cell.  Mmt.  Hist.  Sec.,  p.  120. 
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gnpposed  to  have  been  one  of  Beliamy's  crew.  The  presamption  is  tliat  he  went  to 
some  place  where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates  to  get  such  a  supply  as 
his  existences  reqnired.  When  he  died,  manv  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  girdle, 
which  he  constantly  wore.  Aged  people  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spent  the 
night  in  private  houses,  and  that,  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religious  book  was  read, 
or  any  family  devotions  performed,  he  invariably  left  the  room.  This  is  not  impro- 
bable. It  is  also  stated  that,  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  in  his  cham- 
ber a  legion  from  the  lower  world ;  for  much  conversation  was  often  overheard  which 
was  boisterous,  profane,  blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
representation.  The  probabilitv  is,  that  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  murderous  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  he,  involuntarily, 
vented  such  exclamations  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  imaeination  awake  to  wondera  from 
the  invisible  regions,  gave  rise,  in  those  davs,  to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed- 
chamber was  the  resort  of  'viitetna\s.^*'^Mde»*s  Cott,  BpUaph,  vol.  iv. 


YARMOUTH. 

The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  well  represented  by  a  man's 
arm  bent  into  a  certain  position.  Yarmouth  is  situated  about  mid- 
way from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  Cape.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  early  records  of  this  town  have  been  lost. 
In  Mather's  MagnaUa,  it  is  stated  John  Millar  was  a  minister  of 
Yarmouth.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first,  and  a  Mr.  Mathews 
(of  whom  some  traditions  remain)  was  the  second.  Mr.  Millar  is 
represented  in  the  Magnalia  as  one  of  the  seventy-seven  ministers 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  previous  to  their  embarkation  to 
America,  and.  who  are  represented  as  some  of  the  first  ministers  i|i 
New  England.  If  the  above  is  correct,  the  Rev.  Thomas^Thom- 
ton,  from  England,  was  the  third  minister  of  Yamiouth ;  his  name 
being  found  in  the  town  records,  which  are  preserved  as  far  back 
as  1677.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  about  the  year  16fi@, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1693.  Mr.  Cptton  died 
in  1706,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  in .  1708. 
The  following  ministers  here  were  ordained  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thonias  Smith,  in  1729;  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  in  1766;  Rev. 
Joseph  Oreen,  in  1762 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  the  ninth  minis- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1769. 

This  township  extends  across  the  Cape,  and  has  a  harbor  both 
on  the  north  and  south  shore,  and  its  soil  is  similar  to  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape,  mostly  light,  sandy,  and  barren. 
There  are  6  houses  of  worship :  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers.  Population  2,464.  Dis- 
tance, 3  miles  east  of  Barnstable,  and  72  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
Yarmouth  village.  From  the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, to  Barnstable  court-house,  which  is  upwards  of  four  miles  dis- 
tant, the  road  is  lined  with  houses  on  both  sides.  From  this  spot 
the  pecuUar  scenery  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  said  to  commence.  As 
you  proceed  eastward,  much  of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  often  pre- 
aentwg  to  the  view,  a  dreary  and  wide  waste  of  sand.    There  are 
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two  choTchefl  in  the  village,  a  Congregational  and  Methodist,  one 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the  "Barnstable  Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of  9160,000.  SmUk  Yarmevth  is  situated  about  four  mites 
nutfi  of  the  north  village.  In  this  place  the  salt-works  are  very 
extensive,  and  cover  a  tract  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
one  fourth  in  width.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  53  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  and  365,200  bushels  were  manuik&- 
tured;  13  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery; 
4,300  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  2,287  barrels  of  mackerel  taken. 


EoMni  vim  »f  Yarmmth. 


As  late  as  the  year  1779,  there  was  a.  cluster  of  wigwams  about 
a  mile  bam.  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  town,  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Pawkun?iaw/cut  Indians. 
About  thifl  time  the  small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  the  most  of  th&m 
died.  A  httle  to  the  south-west  of  this  Indian  town,  is  a  pond 
called  Swan's  Pond :  on  its  north-eastern  side,  just  above  a  spring, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  there  stood  an  Indian  meeting-house. 
Senile  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Joseph  Naukaught,  a  very  pious 
and  worthy  Indian  deacon,  of  which  the  foUowing  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated : — 

■■  Draeon  Nonhu^bi  wu  Mwe  attacked  branwnber  of  large  ^IociImiiJxi.  Beineat 
adiMance  from  any  inhabitanla,  he  was,  lo  be  sure,  in  a  very  precarious  silualioD;  for, 
■nlbrniitatel;,  he  had  not  sven  a  knife  about  him  Cor  his  defecce.  To  outrun  them, 
he  fimnd  atterlr  impossible ;  to  keep  them  off,  wlihoal  any  weapon,  was  eqnally  so. 
He  IberefoM  came  lo  thedetennination  to  stand  hna  oo  bis  feet.  They  began  wind- 
ing themselvea  about  him ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  them  had  made  his  way  up  lo  the 
Indian's  neck,  and  was  IrylnK  to  put  bis  black  head  into  his  month.  Naiihaught 
opesedit  immediately,  lit  blaek  ttrpait  thruit  in  kii  htad,  and  NmAaught,  putting  hit 
jamt  ttgtlher,hit  ilofi»a  momailf  As  soon  as  the  blood,  streaming  from  the  beliead. 
cd,  was  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  snakes,  ihey  led  their  intended  prey  with  great 
ptecqalation,  aikd  Nauhaaght  was  hberaled  from  the  jaws  of  impending  death." 

Coknel  Joaeidi  TluKber,  who  died  in  tliia  Iowa  in  1763,  was  a  poputtr  character, 
■ad  throngb  his  influence  principal!;  a  company  of  fort^,  thirteen  of  vhich  were 
Indians,  wu  raised,  all  except  six  or  eight,  in  Yarmouth,  hts  native  town,  to  go  oo  the 
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Gape  Breton  expedition,  in  1745.  A  eonditi^  of  tbeir  embarking  in  this  bold  enter- 
prise was,  that  Mr.  Thacher  should  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkable  that  of 
'the  Indians,  three  only  lived  to  retum,  two  having  been  kilted  by  the  enemy, 
and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living  to  which  they  had  not 
been  acrustomed,  dving  of  disease^  and  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  though 
exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  providentially  all  spared  to  see.  their  native  ^iaoes 
again,  and  to  participate  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  joy  whidi  pervaded  the 
liuidi  on  the  Auction  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  followmg  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  by  Mr.  David  Matthews,  one  of  Thacher's  company,  who  is  still 
living.  It  exhibits  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  savs^.  Through  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  party  of  twenty  provincial  soldiers  had 
been  ambuscaded,  nmeteen  of  which  were  killed.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at 
first  was  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  by  them  as  they  might  see  proper. 
Isaac  Fedc,  a  blood-thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  sharpen  his  knife^  and, 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was  going  to  begin  with  his 
fingers,  and  would  cut  off  one  joint  first,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had  separated 
all  his  bones,  from  head  to  foot.  He  would  probably  have  executed  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  criminal  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  One  of  Thacher's  Indians,  hired  by 
Colonel  Vaughan,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provincials  who  entered 
the  grand  battenr  at  Louisburg.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  opened 
the  gate,  which  Vaughan  immediately  entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  from 
this  battery,  though,  at  the  time,  this  circumstance  was  not  known." — AldenU  CtUu- 
turn. 
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The  county  of  Berkshire  is  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extends  entirely  across  it  from  north  to  soudi. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  or  to  what  was 
designated  the  '^  Old  county  of  Hampshire"  until  its  divison  in 
1812  into  the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and 
Hampden.  It  was  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  county,  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  province  at  their  May  ses-^ 
sion  in  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  this  state  and  that  of  New  York,  the  west  line  of  tho 
county  is  60  miles  41  chains  and  79  links  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  county  on  the  north  is  14  miles,  and  on  the  south  24.  This 
county  is  rough  and  hilly  in  many  parts,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  land,  mostly  in  the  interval  of  the  Housatonic.  It 
produces  much  wool,  and  all,  sorts  of  grain,  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
county  in  the  state.  The  Green  and  Taconic  mountains  cross  it 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Housa tonic  and  Hoosic  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county ;  the  former  empties  into  Long  Island, 
between  Milford  and  Stratford,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  coimty  possesses  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
three  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  iron,  marble,  and  lime^ 
and  its  wood  and  water  power  are  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fit  them 
for  useful  purposes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  which  are  30  in  number : — 
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Adams,  Hinsdale,  Richmond, 

Alford,  Lanesborougb,  Sandisfield, 

Becket,  Lee,  ^^27' 

Cheshire,  Lenox,  8hemeld, 

Clarksbiurg,  Mount  Washington,  Stockbridge, 

Dalton,  ^       New  Ashford,  Tyrin^am, 

'Esiemonty  New  Marlborough,  Washington, 

Florida,  Otis,  West  Stockbridge, 

Great  Barrington,      Peru,  Williamstown^ 

Hancock,  Pittsfield,  Windsor. 

The  population  of  this  coimty  by  the  census  of  1800  was  33,835; 
in  1810  it  was  35,797;  in  1820  it  was  35,720;  m  1830  it  was 
37,825 ;  and  in  the  official  returns  in  1837  it  was  39,101. 


ADAMS. 


Thb  tract  comprehended  in  this  township  was  formerly  called 
East  Hoosic.  It  was  explored  and  surveyed,  and  the  limits 
traced,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
diusetts  in  1749,  and  was  laid  out  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
soutfi  and  five  in  breadth.  In  1750,  Col.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College,  obtained  from  the  general  court  a  grant  of 
200  acres,  <m  condition  that  he  should  reserve  10  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  foit,  and  build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  keep  them  in 
repair  20  years  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  On  the  2d  day  of  June. 
17S2,  nine  townships  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state  were  sola 
at  auction  bv  authority  of  the  general  court '  Of  these,  East 
Hoosac  was  No.  1.  It  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jones,  Esq.,  for 
the  sum  of  £3,200,  who  after  the  purchase  admitted  Col.  Elisha 
Jones  and  John  Murray,  ESsq.,  as  joint  proprietors. 

These  proprietors,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  employed  a  sur- 
TeyoT  to  lay  out  48  settling  lots,  containing  100  acres  each.  A 
line  was  drawn  through  the  length  of  the  township,  dividing  the 
b^t  of  the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  each  side  of  this  line 
was  laid  out  a  range  of  lots.  Each  lot  was  160  rods  long  {torn 
west  to  east,  and  100  rods  wide.  These  48  lots,  occupying  the 
Taliey  through  its  whole  length,  comprised  the  heart  of  the  town- 
ship. Four  years  after,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  in  the 
township,  was  authorized  to  survey  a  further  number  of  lots,  not 
exceeding  20,  of  100  acres  each,  and,  as  agent  of  the  proprietors, 
to  admit  settlers  to  the  number  of  60.  This  number  was  men- 
timied  because  it  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  settlement, 
fixed  by  vote  of  the  general  court,  that  when  the  actual  settlers 
should  amount  to  that  number,  they  should  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  settle  a  "  learned  gospel  minister."  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  1768  into  lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  divided  among  the 
pn^rietors  according  to  their  shares  in  the  property  of  the  town- 
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During  ,the  French  wars,  the  Indians  traversed  this  region,  but 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  habitation  here.  No  remains 
of  Indian  settlements  have  existed  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
earliest  white  inhabitants. 

Most  of  ttie  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut  Of 
these  Abiel  Smith,  Gideon  and  Jacob,  his  sons,  John  Kilboum, 
his  son-in-law,  and  John  McNeil,  were  from  Litchfield ;  Reuben 
Hinman  and  Jonathan  Smith  came  from  Woodbury.  There  were 
also  the  names  of  Parker,  Cook,  and  Leavenworth  from  Walling- 
ford ;  and  Rev,  Samuel  Todd,  from  Lanesboroiigh,  was  previously 
from  Woodbury.  These  people  settled  in  the  north  village.  The 
first  settlers  mostly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  purchasers  from 
Rhode  Island,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  the  population  gradually  changed  till  nearly  all  had  sold  out 
and  removed  from  the  town.  The  settlements  of  Friends  became 
extensive  and  prosperous.,  ^veral  other  families,  also  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  in  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  and  their  descendants  have  since  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  first  settlers  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  church 
and  society.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from 
North  Haven,  Conn.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  of  logs, 
and  was  situated  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Friends' 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  17SL  David  Anthony,  Isaac  Killy, 
Isaac  Upton,  Joshua  Lapnam,  George  Lapham,  and  Adam  Hart- 
ness,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  society  at  its  first  organi- 
zation. They  worshipped  in  a  log  dwelling-house  till  about 
the  year  1786,  when  they  erected  a  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  south  village.  The  building  lot,  with  land  for 
a  burying-ground,  the  whole  containing  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  was  given  to  the  society  by  Daniel  Lapham.  In  1819  the 
society  numbered  about  40  families.  A  Baptist  church  of  35  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  1808,  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  George 
Witherel.  About  1785  a  body  of  Methodists  were  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  society  in  the  north  village  construct- 
ed their  meeting-house  in  1828.  A  second  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1826,  in  the  south  village,  with  14  members,  mider  the 
ministry  of  Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Cheshire.  The  present 
Congregational  church  was  organized  April  19,  1827.  This  town 
was  incorporated  October  15,  1778,  and  named  Adams,  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state. 

The  natural  bridge  on  Hudson's  Brook  in  this  town  is  a  curi- 
osity worthy  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  waters  of  tliis  brook 
have  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods  in 
length,  through  a  body  of  white  marble  or  limestone,  and  formed 
a  bridge  of  diat  material  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  this  town  containing  a  number  of  robms,  the 
longest  of  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  30  feet  long,  20 
hi^,  and  20  wide. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  North. 


Ailams,  taken  from  the  western  side  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Hoosic  river.  The  building  appearing  on  the  left,  is  the  principal 
tne  connected  with  the  Fheniz  tiactory.  This  manufacturing  vil- 
lage is  the  largest  in  the  county,  containing,  it  is  estimated,  2,0(K) 
inhabitants,  ft  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains  in 
every  directi<n,  excepting  the  narrow  interval  througji  which  the 
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Hoosic  passes.  It  contains  3  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist ;  the  "  Adams  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
^200,000,  and  a  printing-office.  This  village  is  about  three  miles 
south  from  the  Vermont  line,  27  miles  from  Lenox,  5  from  Wil- 
liamstown,  34  from  Greenfield,  40  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  120  from 
Boston.  The  village  of  South  Adams  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
north  village.  It  has  3  churches :  1  Baptist,  I  for  Friends,  and  1 
for  various  denominations.  This  is  also  a  manufacturing  village, 
having  8  cotton  mills.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town,  19  cotton 
mills,  having  20,800  spindles,  which  consumed  799,.536  lbs.  of  cot- 
t(m ;  4,752,567  yards  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  $334,649,  were 
manufactured;  males  employed,  194;  females,  434;  capital 
invested,  $296,726.  Four  woollen  mills,  with  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
wool  consumed,  175,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  215,000  yards ; 
value,  $137,000 ;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  41 ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $86,000.  Two  calico  prtnl  works,  which  printed  4,561,680 
yar^  of  calico,  employing  93  hands.  The  population  of  ^e 
town  exceeds  any  other  in  the  county,  being  4,191. 

The  fidlowlng  shows  Uie  appearance  of  Saddle  Mountain,  as 
seen  from  the  Williamstown  rtmd  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Adams  village.  The  elevated  peak  seen  on  the  left  is  called 
"  Grey  Lock,"  from  its  hoary  aspect  during  winter.  It  is  stated 
to  be  3,580  feet  above  the  tide-water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  The  otijer  peak  of  this  mountain,  seen  on  the 
right,  is  called  the  "  Saddle  Ball."  The  depression  between  th« 
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two  peaks  is  called  "  the  Notch,"  and  comprises  several  raltiable 
dairy  farms.    The  "  Massachusetts  Fort  "  so  famous  during  the 
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French  wars,  stood  near  the  bam  repTeseuted  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  engraving.  The  following  is  from  the  History  of  Adams,  by 
Bev.  Jolm  W.  Yeomans,  in  the  History  of  Berkshire  County. 

About  1741  or  2,  Fart  MassachuselU  vta  built  in  a  ubrott  put  ot  the  raOejr 
leading  towards  WiUiamsiown.    This  was  a  part  of  the  line  of  defence  elected  to 

Clect  the  northein  aad  western  selllements  of  New  England  against  French  and 
ian  bostilitie!!.  The  enemf  directed  their  principal  movemenls  towards  Connectioit 
riTer.  In  geoeml,  they  came  down  from  Canada  in  the  direction  of  the  Conuectinit, 
and  ware  repelled  by  Fort  Const iititioa,  at  Braitleborough,  Vt.,  Fort  I)Qiii]iier,  at 
Hinsdale,  TI.  H.,  and  Fort  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  TnTther  np  the  Cotitiecticnt,  all  ia 
connection  with  such  other  on  the  same  line.  But  some  came  down  the  Hndsrai,  and, 
pTweeding  eastward  np  the  Hoosic,  came  npon  this  (bnificalioQ,  and  several  bloadjr 


tttaa  the  fort,  they  were  fired  upon  by  two  Indians  and  wounded.  Miles  made  his 
escape  to  the  fort ;  Hawks  Ibu^ht  for  some  lime,  and  migbl  have  taken  Ihem  ixMh 
prisoaeis,  had  he  understood  their  language,  as  appeared  alUrwards ;  for  thef  ndced 
for  qnnrlers  before  he  Inmed  lo  make  his  escape. 

A  putyof  the  enemy  appeared  again  at  the  fort  on  the  lllhof  Jane  foUowing,  and 
attacked  a  number  ot^  men  who  were  at  a  di^llUlce  Irom  the  fort,  and  a  skinnish 
ensued.  After  sustaining  the  fire  a  few  moments,  the  enemv  Bed,  having  k«t  one  of 
their  men.  Elisha  Nims  and  Gershom  Hawks  were  wonaded,  and  Benjamin  Tester 
was  taken  cnpiivc. 

On  the  2i)ib  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  an  army  of  aboQi  900  French  and 
Indiatis,  under  Gen.  De  Vaudrenil,  made  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  Col.  Hawks,  who 
commanded  the  fort  at  that  titne,  hod  only  "Q  effective  men  with  him,  and  bat  33 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  mfcerably  supplied  with  ammanitioii. 
Notwithstanding  these  Dnfortnnale  circumstances,  he  defended  the  fort  ^  hours,  and 
prot»bly  would  never  have  giveti  it  up,  had  not  bis  anununition  failed.  He  waa 
finally  necessitated  to  capitulate,  and  offered  such  articles  as  were  accepted.  One 
special  article  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  ik 
the  Indians.  The  next  day,  however,  Vandreuil  dehvered  one  half  of  tbem  lo  the 
Indians,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  danger  of  mutiny  io  his  army,  the  Indiana  being 
irritated  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the  profits  of  the  conquest.  The  savages  inune- 
diately  killed  one  of  the  prisoners,  beCT.use,  beinj?  sick,  he  was  unable  to  travel.  In 
the  (iege  Col.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man ;  while  the  enemy,  as  near  aa  could  be  aaoer- 
tained,  loat  43,  who  were  either  killed  ouirighl  ot  died  of  their  wonndt.  The 
piisoners  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  12  of  thMn  sickened  and  died.  The  residue, 
with  other  prisoners,  were  sent  on  board  a  flag  of  trace  to  Bostoii,,where  they  arrived 
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m  the  16th  of  August,  1747.  The  chaplam  of  the  fort  at  the  time  it  was  takeni  the 
Ber.  John  Norton,  wrote  an  accoont  of  his  captivity,  which  was  published.  He  after  • 
wards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  a  parish  in  Chatham,  Gomi.  Another 
9f  the  captives  was  Benjamm  Simonds,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  inha- 
bitant of  Williamstown,  and  a  colonel  of  militia. 

While  the  fort  was  rebuilding,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1747,  there  being  several  hundred 
people  present,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  with  the  design  of  hindering  the  under- 
taking.  About  100  men  had  been  sent  to  Albany  a  few  dajrs  before  for  stores  of 
piovisions  and  ammunition.  As  these  were  apjproaching  the  fort  on  their  return,  a 
scout  was  sent  forward,  wbp,  coming  within  sight  of  the  fort,  discovered  the  enemy 
and  begsn  an  attack,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  people  at  (he  fort,  who  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  enemy.  A  few  issued  out  and  maintained  a  small  skirmish,  until  the 
enemy  fled.  The  people  remaining  at  the  fort,  and  the  commander  of  the  party  with 
the  wagons,  were  mucn  blamed  for  not  a^ording  assistance,  and  were  charged  with 
cowardice.  In  this  action  three  persons  were  wounded,  and  a  friendly  Induin  from 
Stockbndge  was  killed. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  Peter  Burvee  was  taken  captive  near  this  fort.  On 
the  2d  of' August,  174S,  about  200  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  fort.  It  was  then 
ander  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Williams,  afterirards  Col.  Williams,  whose 
nam  of  200  acres  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  scout  was  fired  upon,  which 
drew  oat  Capt.  Williams  with  about  30  men  ^  an  attack  began,  which  contmued  some 
time ;  but,  nndingthe  enemv  aumerDns,  Capt.  Williams  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until 
he  had  again  recovered  the  mrt.  The  enemy  soon  withdrew ;  but  with  what  loss  was 
onknown.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Abbot  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Ezekiel 
WeUs  were  wounded.  In  1755,  in  the  second  French  war.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  at 
Ae  head  of  a  regiment  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north,  and  was  killed  on  the  8th 
ef  September  in  that  yeai,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

After  the  death  ef  Col.  Williams,  the  oversight  of  the  fort  was  committed,  it  is 
believed,  to  one  Capt.  Wymon.  He  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  within  the 
pickc^  and  to  have  occupied  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fort.  June  7, 1756, 
a  body  of  the  enemy  came  again  to  this  fiyrt>  and  Benjamin  King,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  04f  Bleacham,  were  killed.  The .  Rev.  Stephen  West,  afterwards  Dr.  West 
minister  of  Stockbndge,  was  chaplain  in  1758,  and  perhaps  in  1757.  The  location  of 
the  fbft  is  still  indicated  by  the  print  of  a  cellar,  and  tne  horse-radish,  which  was 
planted  by  the  soldiers,  and  still  ^ws  upon  the  spot. 
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This  town  is  of  irregular  form.  It  is  about  6  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  south- 
west part,  bordering  on  Egremont,  called  the  Shawenon  purchase, 
was  bought  of  the  Stockbridgc  Indians  about  1736.  The  time 
when  the  settlement  commenced  is  not  exactly  known.  There 
were  not  many  families  here  before  1750  or  55,  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Dea.  Elea^r  Barret,  Ebcnezer  Barret,  Dea.  Robert 
Johnson,  John  and  Simeon  Hurlburt,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Spcrry,  Wilcox,  Kelsey,  Hamlin,  and  Baker  families ;  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  from  Connecticut.  There  were  also  families,  who  were 
early  settlers,  by  the  name  of  Brunson,  Fenton,  Munger,  and  War- 
ner. This  place  has  been  remarkable  for  changing  its  inhabitants. 
The  first  settlers  were  Congregationalists,  and  a  flourishing  church 
of  that  denomination  formerly  existed  here.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Avery  was  settled  over  it  about  1780,  but,  owing  to  the  tumults 
which  occurred  in  the  Shay's  rebellion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1787, 
and  the  church  and  society  soon  after  became  extinct.  A  portion 
of  the  people  early  became  Baptists,  and  about  1787  a  number 
became  Methodists.    In  lfl7,  the  difffexent  denominations  united 
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and  built  a  meeting-house  by  subscription,  46  feet  by  34,  which 
they  agreed  to  call  the  '^  Union  Meeting-house."  The  Methodists 
were  to  occupy  it  half  of  the  time,  and  the  other  denominations  the 
other  half. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  mountainous.  The  soi^  of  the  val^ 
leys  is  generally  good.  The  people  ^re  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Population  of  the  town,  441.  The  center  of  the  place  i^  24 
miles  east  of  Httd3pn,  14  S.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  125  miles  from 
Boston* 
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Tms  town  was  gran^ted  to  Joseph  Brigham  and  69  others  in 
1736,  and  a  few  persons  came  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling in  it  as  early  as  1740,  but  for  fear  of  the  Indians  soon  return- 
ed, but  not  till  they  had  erected  a  saw-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  some  other  buildings.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1755,  by  people  who  emigrated  principally  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  The  first  settlers  were  of  the  name 
of  Birchard,  Goss,  King,  Kingsley,  Messenger j  Wadsworth,  Wait, 
and  Walker.  The  descendants  of  these  men,  except  Goss,  yet  re- 
main in  the  town,  and  those  of  Wadsworth  are,  in  particular, 
numerous.  The  first  white  person  bom  in  the  town  was  Jabe^ 
Wadsworth,  in  Dec.  of  the  year  of  the  settlement,  who,  after  sus- 
taining a  respectable  and  christian  character,  died  in  AprU,  1826. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  and  organized  Dec.  28,  1758, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained 
their  pastor,  Feb.  23,  1759.  He  was  dismissed  Oct.  12,  1764, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Zadoc  Hunn,  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Con., 
June  6, 1771.  He  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1788.  The  first  meeting- 
house of  this  society  was  built  in  1762,  and  stood  about  40  years. 
This  society  have  a  fund,  raised  by  the  subscription  of  60  indi- 
viduals, (who  were  incorporated  as  the  "  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Biecket,"  Feb.  17, 1798,]|  which  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
$5,600.  In  1800  the  aociety  built  a  new  meeting-bouse,  which  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19«  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Mills  was  ordained  pastor  June 
6,  1806.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sept.,  1/64.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Robert  Nesbit.  The  Baptist  meeting-house 
yrsLS  erected  in  1816. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  June  21, 1765,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  5t}i  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  town  lies  on  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  rocky,  the  soil  hard  and  cold ;  very  little  clay  or  sand 
is  foimd.  When  well  cultivated  the  ground  yields  rye  and  com  in 
moderate  quantities,  but  wheat  will  not  ^ucceeii^  The  winters  in 
that  town  are  usually  very  severe,  during  which  season,  high 
piercing  winds  prevail,  yet  it  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants  is  uncommon  even  in  New  England,  Tlie 
center  of  this  town  is  15  miles  E.  S.  S.  of  Lenox  and  110  W.  of 
Boston.    Population,  957. 
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This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  towns  of  Lanesbo- 
rough,  New  Ashford,  Adams,  and  Windsor.  The  form  is  very 
irregular,  as  the  line  in  passing  round  it  takes  21  different  courses. 
It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  March  14,  1793.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1767.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Joseph  Efenhet,  Esq.,  Col.  Joab  Stafford,  John  Buck- 
land,  Esq.,  John  Lippet,  Samuel  Low,  Simon  Smith,  Amos  Smith, 
Stephen  Carnenter,  Shubael  Wilmarth  and  John  Wilmarth,  from 
Rhode  Islanu ;  Jonathan  Richardson,  Isaac  Warren,  an4  Charles 
Saben  from  Con.  The  inhabitants'  from  the  beginning  have  been 
generally  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  There  are  two  houses  for 
public  worship  belonging  to  them  in  the  town ;  one  at  Stafford's 
Hill,  and  one  at  the  Four  Comers.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Stafford's  Hill,  Aug.  2S,  1769.  Elder  Peter  Werden  was 
the  first  pastor,  from  Warwick,  R.  I.  The  second  Baptist  church 
was  formed  at  the  Four  Comers  of  17  members,  imder  the  care  of 
Elder  Nathan  Mason,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  21, 1771.  From  this 
church  was  formed  sl  third,  of  15  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  Jan.  16, 1824.  There  is  a  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  the  town,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1823. 

The  center  of  the  town  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  To  the  E. 
and  W.  of  this  the  ground  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  township  is  well  adapted  to  graziiig,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  given.  Laree  dairies  are  kept, 
and  the  Cheshire  cheeses  are  widely  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The 
&mous  Mammoth  Cheese  presented  to  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  had  no  small  influence  to  bring  these  into  notice.  On  a  day 
appointed  the  dairy  women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quan- 
tity sent  proved  to  be  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill 
press,  so  that  be3ides  ''  the  monster"  three  smaller  ones  were  made 
of  70  lbs.  weight  each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  about  1450 
lbs.  Mr.  Je&rson  sent  back  a  good-sized  piece  of  this  cheese  to 
the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them  of  itd  excellence ;  and  he  also  sent 
pieces  of  it  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  The  town  is 
situated  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and  120  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston. 
Nufnber  of  inhabitants  924 
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This  town  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  supposed,  front  the  numerous 
fiunilies  of  Clatks  who  settled  there.  .  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1769,  by  Capt.  Matthew  Ketchum,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  cousins  Epenetus,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  These  came  from 
Long  Island.  Nicholas  Clark  and  his  brothers  Aaron,  Stephen  and 
^las  moved  in  about  the  same  time  from  Cumberland,  R.  I.    The 
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town  was  incorporated  March  2,  1798.  The  petitioners  desired  to 
have  it  inccNrporated  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  from  a  man  of  that 
name  who  was  supposed  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  town 
which  was  felled  by  a  white  man.  This  man  continued  in  the 
place  only  two  or  three  months.  Why  the  name  inserted  in  the 
I)etition  was  changed,  the  inhabitants  never  knew.  Hudson's  brook 
yet  bears  the  name. 

The  surface  of  tUs  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  hard  and 
stony.  About  two  thirds  of  the  town  lies  on  the  Bal4  and  Hoosic 
mountains.  The  mountain  land  is  cold  and  rocky.  Its  principal 
commodity  is  lumber ;  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock timber  being  annually  carried  to  Adams  and  Williamstown. 
The  people  are  Baptists  and  Methodists,  there  being  about  an 
equal  number  of  each.  Situated  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and 
125  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  386, 
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Tffls  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1755.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  the  Chamberlains,  the  Cadys,  the  Boardmans,  Gallups, 
Lawrences,  Merrimans,  Parks,  &c.  Dr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  coiut,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  venerable  Deal.  Williams  moved  into 
the  town  some  years  after  from  Hatfield.  He  was  a  leader  and 
guide  to^the  people  for  many  years,  and  an  ornament  and  glory  to 
Sie  town.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williamstown  College,  and  a 
senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  died  March  1,  18Cfe,  aged 
74  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  named  Dalton,  after 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  length  of  the  township  is  about  9  miles.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Dalton  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  runs  through  it;  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  encloses  as  on  three  sides  an  elevation  of  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  whole  vale.  Here  are  two 
meeting-houses,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  and  about  25 
dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  Prom  this  elevation  it  is  esti- 
mated may  be  seen  three  fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
land  is  generally  productive.  Spring  wheat  is  more  easily  raised 
than  in  naany  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  In- 
dian com.  The  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  river  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  many  towns  below.  The  Congregational  church  in 
the  town  was  formed  Feb.  16, 1785.  Rev.  James  Thompson  was 
the  firist  minister,  ordained  in  Mar^,  1795.     The  society  have  a 

{>arsonage-house,  with  70  acres  of  land,  purchased  by  the  avails  of 
ands  lying  in  the  town  devised  them  by  Col.  Israel  Williams  and 
Dea.  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  Hatfield.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1812.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  families  in  the  town^ 
and  a  society  of  Methodists.  The  center  of  the  town  is  10  miles 
northerly  of  Lenox,  and'  120  miles  W.  of  Boston.    Population  830. 
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There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  two  paper-mills,  which  manufacture 
paper  to  the  value  of  between  30  and  40,000  dollars  annually* 


EGREMONT. 


Tbb  regtdar  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730, 
though  it  is  said  some  Dutch  people,  supposing  it  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  New  York,  settled  .in  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Between 
1730  and  1756,  many  families  moved  into  the  place  from  New 
York  and  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlors were  Nicholas  Kamer,  Jacob  Kamer,  Cornelius  Spoor,  Ebe* 
nezer  Baldwin,  Aaron  Loomis,  Josiah  PKelps,  John  Perry,  Tin^o* 
thy  Hopkins,  Elias  Hopkins,  Nehemiah  Messenger,  Benjamin 
Tniinain,  Samuel  Colver,  Samuel  Younglove,  William  Webb,  Jon- 
athan Welch,  Samuel  Welch,  Robert  Joyner,  Gideon  Church, 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Aaron  Sheldon,  Israel  Taylor,  William  Roberts, 
Joseph  Hicks,  Edward  Baily,  Abraham  Andrews,  and  John  Fuller. 
The  township  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1760,  and 
called  by  its  present  name.  It  was  invested  with  full  town  privi* 
leges,  except  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  which  right  was  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  town  of 
Sheffield :  some  years  after,  this  right  was  granted.  The  soil  of 
the  township  is  various,  but  generally  productive.  Most  of  it  is 
better  adapted  to  tillage  than  grazing.  The  inhabitants  erected  a 
house  for  public  worship  in  1767,.  and  raised  money  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  Feb.  6,  1770,  they  invited  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Steele,  a  native  of  West  Hartford  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  to 
settle  with  them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Steele  ordained  on  the  28th 
of  June  following.  The  people  were  generally  united  ii^  their 
pastor,  until  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
oe  friendly  to  the  government,  the  malcontents  became  his  ene- 
mies and  opposers.  On  one  occasion,  several  armed  ruffians  vio- 
lently entered  his  residence  in  the  night,  and,  after  treating  him  in 
an  insolent  and  abusive  manner,  took  away  his  watch  and  various 
articles  of  clothing.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  Mr.  Steele 
was  dismissed  by  a  council  on  the  29th  of  April,  1794,  and  removed 
into  the  state  of  New  York.  The  church  gradually  decreased  by 
deaths  and  removals  until  1814,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
extinct  In  181 6,  the  present  Congregational  church  was  organized. 
It  was  begun  with  14  members.  Rev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  ordain- 
ed their  pastor  Nov.  23, 1820.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town  in  1787;  the  society  obtained  their  act  of 
incorporation  in  1808,  and  in  1817  erected  their  meeting-house. 
^There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  school-house.  This  town  is  16  miles 
southerly  of  Lenox,  and  128  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  968. 
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FLORIDA. 

This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1783.  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson 
Settled  in  it  in  that  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  was 
joined  by  Paul  Knowlton,  Sylvanus  Clark,  Nathan  Dniry,  Esq., 
Jesse  King,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Staples.  Soon  after  1795  there  was 
a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  town* 
ship  on  an  average  may  be  ^bout  4  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1805.  It  being  situated  on  the  height  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  dimate  cold  and  severe.  The 
people  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  their  stock  and  dairies.  A 
Congregational  church  was  formed  May  4,  1814,  consisting  of  11 
liiembers.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1810,  with  about 
20  membefs.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1824  There  are 
a  few  Methodists  in  the  town,  living  mostly  on  Deerfield  river. 
Situated  27  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  457. 
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Th£  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730.  The 
lower  part  of  it  was  settled  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Some 
families  it  is  said  were  located  above  the  bridge  before  1730.  Of 
these  were  Laurens  and  Sydney  Suydam  (supposed  to  have  been 
brothers),  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Dutch,  others  were  English.  Among  the  latter  were  Joshua  White, 
Moses  Ingersoll,  Moses  and  William  King,  Thomas  Dewey,  Heze- 
kiah  Phelps,  Israel  Orton,  and  Joshua  Root. 

This  town  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  upper  luid  lower  Housatonic  townships,  sur- 
veyed by  authority  of  the  general  court  in  1736i  There  were  30  proprietors  of  the 
upper  Housatonic  township.  House  or  home  lots  were  laid  out  lor  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  to  Monument  mountain.  Here  improvements  were 
tiegun.  From  the  house  lots,  long  parallel  lots  were  laid  out  to  Tjrnngham  line. 
The  Hop  lands  (so  called),  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  in  ^e  region  of  Hop  brook, 
were  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  land  on  Monument  mountain  and  part  of  the 
north  plain  was  laid  out  in  equalizing  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  so  proportioned  as  to  render 
the  preceding  divisions  equal  to  the  particular  right  of  each  individual.  The  tract  em- 
braced in  the  present  town  was  formed  into  fc  parish  about  1740,  and  called  the  second 
parish  of  Sheffield.  In  1761  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  presrat 
name.  County  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town,  and  courts  held  here  tiU 
1787,  when  they  were  removed  to  Lenox.  The  town  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  aad 
6  in  breadth.  About  1755,  in  the  second  I^rench  war,  a  block-house  was  built,  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of  security  to  which 
the  inhabitants  might  flee  in  case  of  an  attadc. 

In  1743  (when  there  were  only  30  families  in  the  place)  the 
people  employed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  afterwards  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, to  preach  with  them,  and  after  a  short  trial  settled  him  the 
same  year  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  the  28th  of  Dec,  on 
which  day  the  church  was  organized.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  request  on  the  I8th  of  Jan.  1769. 
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He  WBS  born  at  Waterbnry,  Con.,  and  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, oHe  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  Dec.  1620.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1741,  and  studied  theology  with  the  first  President  Edwards,  then 
nmiater  at  Northampton.  His  mental  powers  were  strong,  and  fitted  him  fur 
deep  and  thorough  investigation.  While  at  Great  Bartington,  and  Newport,  R.  I.^ 
(where  he  settled  after  he  left  Mass.)  he  published,  a  number  of  sermons  and  books 
on  subjects  of  doetrine  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Divinity,  the  sentiments'  advocated  in  which  were  highly  Calvin- 
tstk,  and  are  generally  termed  HopHntinian, 

The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  which  extends  about  three, 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Housatonic,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  50  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Congregationalist,  a  printing-office,  and  various  mechanic 
shops.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  deeply  shaded  by  elms  and 
other  trees.  It  is  6  miles  from  Sheffield,  14  south  of  Lenox,  25 
eastward  from  Hudson,  and  125  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were 
in  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  which  consumed  170,000  lbs.  of  cotton; 
920,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  valued  at  $64,600: 
there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  32,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
52,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured.  There  were  in  the  town 
2,657  merino  sheep,  which  produced  6^642  lbs.  of  wool,  the  value  of 
which  was  $3,321 ;  one  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iroOy 
employing  20  hands ;  180  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made,  valued  at 
$7,200.    Population,  2,440. 

The  Episcopal  society  in  this  town  was  formed  about  the 
year  1760.  The  church  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Calmer,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  and  New  Milford,.  Ck>n., 
from  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  religion  in  foreign 
parts.  The  society  have  a  parsonage-house  and  lands,  and  besides 
the  church  they  have  a  chapel  in  Yan  Deusenville  to  accommodate 
the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  society.  The  Congregational 
and  Episcopal  societies  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1791.  There  are  some  Methodist  people  in  town,  who  mostly 
r^ide  in  the  east  and  north-east  parts. 

Ilie  most  noted  mountain  in  this  section  of  country  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  which  rises  up 
directly  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  and  extends  into 
Stockbridge.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  south-east  on  the  road  tc/wards  Stockbridge.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  rude  monument  of  stones  on  the  soiith- 
eastem  point,  a  short  distance  from  the  county  road,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  now  demolished.  The  pile  was  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Indians  whenever  an  individual  passed  by  the  tomb  of  hisf 
countryman  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it.  By  thi»  slow  method  of  accu- 
mulation, the  heap  in  question  rose  in  a  series  of  years  to  the  size 
just  mentioned.  According  to  tradition  "  the  person  buried  here 
was  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  influence  of  a  passionate  love  for  a  cousin,  whom 
the  religion  of  the  natives  would  not  allow  her  to  marry,  because 
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the  connection  was  deemed  incestuous."  Some  years  since  a  poem 
was  written  on  this  tradition,  entitled  Monument  Mountain,  by 
WilUam  C  Bryant,  a  native  of  Cummington,  then  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  the  poem 
correctly  delineates  the  scenery  of  this  mountain,  and  in  most  re- 
spects the  description  is  equally  applicable  to  much  of  the  mountain 
scenery  in  the  western  pan  of  the  state. 


FaHnxwhh 

n*  ixamT  «od  tiM 
-Jrtul  wiAa  ■ 


ftiMd  wiila  bennlh  iIbII  makD  thw  tn  fw^ 
Aa  aatp  ud  tollioiiu  mT.    Then  b  Ihou  lUnil'i 
Ths  hunH  i<  man  balcxr  than,  wiJ  ibon 


;u  yon  up  Ika  narrow  InUlamgiiL 
Simp  b  iho  w«t«n  Mt,  ihs;^  did  wBd, 
WILh  ino«7  mem  and  pinnaclei  of  Oln^ 


" )inl*r'd  Ihflm.'   ll  1»  a  t^ulThliig 

1i]  lipim  ■  Tmllfalff  vetn  nnd  hh 
ifltoTnisRnd  lightninf  fninttaa  tiun  fnywa 

1  Omm  In  fmcmenUn  and  lo  Laj  thine  oaf 
lu  dluj'  dnpib,  ind  boor  ihs  Hund 
-, ,  -r  .-jdi,  thai  Rru^Ia  with  ih«  tfcndi  tie}ow» 


MIniTif  Iha  (Oil  «ic  ana.    Onauhilda 
Tha  Heldj  iwell  upvxrd  lo  Uir  hhU»;  tajond, 
Ahoia  ttw  hill.  In  Otc  blua  diflaaca,  rlae 
The  mlghif  caluniH  wiib  which  csnh  prap  bs 


ar  the  larront : 

»s::..:-.-." 

BuUl  1^  Uh  hand  (h_.  ._ _ 

To  aeparala  Hi  nalknu,  aixl  thrown  dr .. .. 
Wbenlhedooddnimiedthain.    Ta  thenonha  palh 

That  there  were  aix^ietitly  lodinn  ^r^itlements  in  ihis  tooni,  is  evident  rrcni  rarions 
eircnmstances.  In  addiiion  to  utensils  mid  weapons  of  Indian  tnanufecinrc,  which 
kave  been  onen  fbnnd,  it  is  known  that,  as  early  an  n2(i,  the  river  nsed  to  be  crossM 
hair  a  mile  below  the  hridjte,  at  what  was  then  called  the  "  Great  Wigwam."  This 
place  was  someiimes  called  the  "  Ca-irtle,"  or  mlher,  perhaps,  the  Rieat  wigwam  stand- 
ing <>)>on  it.  There  in  al«o  a  tradition  Ihnl  there  wils  n  considerable  Indian  settlemeDt 
at  this  spot,  Indian  ^rave^  have  also  been  foutid  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  on  the  east  sideof  the  river.  One  man,  in  digging  thirteen  post-holes  to  secore 
ItLa  tern-yard,  discovered  the  remnins  of  sii  bodies. 

Tius  settlement  must  have  been  abandoned  before  the  autumn  of  1734  ;  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Indiana  in  the  county,  except  at  Stockbridge  atid  Sheffield,  and 
perhaps  a  funily  or  two  in  New  Marlborough.    But  Id  the  two  winters  foUowing,  tha 
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ladiaas  ifere  collected  from  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  somewhere  in  this  town^  for  the 
^rpose  of  receiving^  instraction  more  conveniently  from  the  missionaiy  and  school- 
master sent  among  them,  previous  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Stock* 

facidge.    They  may  have  been  collected  at  the  Great  Wigwam,  bat  were  probably 

ftortker  north* 

The  following  circumstance  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight  as  having 
occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  this  town.  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  introduced  here.       • 

"  A  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  yoong  gentleman  from  Albany,  came  one  evening  into 
an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Root,  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  inn-keeper, 
who  knew  him,  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  answered,  *  On  the 
bridge.'  Mr.  Root  replied,  that  that  was  impossible,  because  it  had  been  raised  that 
feiy  dKf,  and  that  not  a  plank  had  been  laid  on  it.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  said  that  it 
cooild  not  be  trae,  because  his  horse  had  come  over  without  any  difficulty  or  reluctance ; 
that  the  night  was  indeed  so  profoundly  dark  as  to  prevent  him  ix)m  seeing  anything 
distinctly ;  but  that  it  Was  incredible,  if  his  horse  could  see  sufficiently  well  to  keep  his 
footing  aivfwhere,  that  he  should  not  discern  the  danger,  and  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  in  that  condition.  Each  went  to  bea  dissatisned,  neither  believ- 
ing the  story  of  the  other.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  went,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  host,  to  view  the  bridge,  and,  £iding  it  a  naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  moment 

and  £Eunted." 


HANCOCK, 


Tbb  first  and  principal  grant  in  this  town  was  made  bv  the 
legislature,  in  1760,  to  Asa  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  Timothy  Hurl- 
bort,  of  Canaan,  Con.,  Col.  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  and  Josiah 
Dean.  The  first  grantee  became  a  settler  in  April  1762,  with 
whom  were  soon  associated  John  Clothier,  Jesse  Squire,  Amasa 
and  Martin  Johnson,  Benjamin  Davis,  Samuel  Grippen,  David 
Spragiie,  Samuel  Hand,  Esq.*  Capt.  Caleb  Gardner,  David 
Yau^an,  Reuben  Ely,  Henry  Hazard  and  Jonathan  Hazard,  Esq. 
They  were  mostly  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settled 
about  the  north  village,  and  northward  towards  Williamstown. 

In  1761,  Charles  (joodrich,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  south 
eadof  the  town,  and  in  1764  his  nephew  Daniel  Goodrich  settled  upon  it;  and  the 
MnmtDg  year  Benjamin  Goodrich,  the  father  of  Daniel,  settled  there,  with  all  his  other 
•out,  riz.  Benjamin,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
aad  Enoch.  Jeremiah  and  Hezekiah  Osborn,  father  and  son,  and  Israel  Talcot,  settled 
there  about  the  same  time  The  Goodriches  and  Osboms  were  from  Ridgfield — Talcot 
from  Wethersfield,  Con.  Soon  after  the  grant  to  Charles  Goodrich,  small  grants 
were  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  Dea.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Stockbridge,  and 
Cot  Farrington.  The  remainder  of  the  town  was  sold  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
eottrt  to  the  actual  settlers  in  1789,  at  different  prices  per  acre,  accordim?  to  the  quality. 
The  iribce  was  first  called  Jericho,  on  account  of  the  high  natural  walls  on  each  side, 
that  is,  the  moantains.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1776,  it  was  named  Hancock 
m  honor  of /oAa  Hancock,  then  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  afterwards 
goremor  of  the  state.  The  township  is  nearly  16  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in 
hreadth.  It  was  formerly  wider,  but  when  the  line  was  finally  established  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  1787,  a  tier  of  fine  loLs,  upward  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  thrown  into  the  latter  state.  A  narrow  valley  extends  south  about  7 
nites  from  the  line  of  Williamstown  to  the  north  village  of  Hancock,  along  which  is  a 
!flicces»on  of  good  farms  extending  from  the  valley  to  the  right  and  left  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  moantains.  For  several  miles  south  from  this  village,  the  township  is  so 
biolEen  and  moantainoos  that  no  highway  has.  been  cut  through  it. 

The  Shakers  have  a  village  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town, 
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ivhich  extends  into  the  edge  of  Pittsfield.  They  sprung  up  in  this 
town  about  1780.  Some  persons  about  that  time  began  to  visit 
motber  Ann  and  the  elders  at  Bscuania,  near  Albany.  Approv- 
ing of  the  tenents  of  the  Shakers,  they  immediately  set  up  their 
meetings  according  to  the  cnstoma  of  that  sect.  They  built  their 
jneeting-house  in  1784. 


VUlagt  ta  HtotBOck. 


The  above  Is  a  view  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
Shaker  village,  which  is  4  miles  from  Pittsneld,  7  from  Lenox, 
&nd  6  from  New  Lebanon  Springs.  The  large  three-story  build- 
ing seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving  is  constructed  of 
brick,  is  102  feet  long,  and  53  feet  wide.  There  are  six  families, 
as  they  are  termed,  in  the  settlement,  containing  in  the  whole 
fibout  130  or  40  persons.  The  circular  stone  bam  seen  in  the 
'Wigravine  in  distance,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  three- 
ptory  building,  was  built  in  1836,  and  is  something  of  a  curiosity. 
"  It  is  370  feet  in  compass,  with  walls  laid  in  lime,  rising  21  feet 
above  the  underpinning,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mast  and  rafters  are  53  feet  in  length,  and 
.  united  together  at  the  top.  On  the  lower  floor,  unmediately  with- 
in the  walls,  are  stables,  S  feet  high,  occupying  12  feet  in  length, 
with  the  manger,  which  is  inwards,  and  into  which  convenient 
places  are  left  for  throwing  hay  and  feed  from  above.  In  these 
stables,  which  open  to  and  from  several  yards,  a  span  of  horses  and 
62  homed  cattle  may  be  stabled.  The  covering  of  the  stables  forme 
the  bam  floor,  on  to  which  from  an  offset  there  is  but  one  large 
doorway  for  teams,  which  make  the  circuit  of  ttM*floor,  and  pass 
out  at  the  same  place.  Eight  or  ten  can  occupy  the  floor  at  the 
same  time ;.  and  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  large  area  in  the  center. 
For  simply  laying  the  stone  of  this  building  the  masons  were  paid 
600  dollars  and  boarded." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  ever  been  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.     A  congregation  was  early  formed,  which  held 
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their  meetings  for  a  time  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  and  a  qiiar* 
ter  above  the  north  village.  Their  present  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1797.  Elder  Clark  Rogers,  from  R.  L,  was  their  first 
minister,  and  was  settled  over  them  in  about  1770.  The  town  is 
15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  129  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
975.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 


HINSDALB. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  second  French  war,  probably  in  the  year  1762.  The  first  who 
settled  in  the  town  were  Francis,  David,  and  Thomas  Miller, 
brothers,  from  Middlebury.  Francis  Miller  was  a  man  of  conside- 
rable note.  He  was  eniployed  as  a  surveyor  by  the  government, 
and  surveyed  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  run  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Other  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Nathan  and  Wilson  Torrey,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph 
Watkins  and  5  sons  from  Hopkinton.  About  1771,  Nathan  Fisk, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  government  of  250  acres 
of  land.  In  1774  and  75  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Abner  Bixbe,  James 
Wing,  and  two  families  by  the  name  of  Frost,  settled  in  the  town. 
In  1781  Richard  Starr,  from  Groton,  Con.,  came  into  the  town,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people. 

TWs  town  originally  belonged  to  Peru  on  the  east  and  Dalton  on 
the  west  In  1795  they  were  incorporated  as  a  parish,  by  the  name 
of  the  west  parish  of  Partridgefield  (now  Peru),  and  in  1804  they 
were  mvested  with  town  privileges  and  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Hinsdale.  In  the  year  first  mentioned  the  Kev.  Theodore  Hins- 
dale, after  whom  the  town  was  named,  (came  from  Windsor,  Con.) 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  then  belonged  to  Dalton, 
and  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  Dea.  Starr,  in  gathering 
and  organizing  a  Congregational  church.  This  church  was 
formed  in  Dec.  of  that'  year,  consisting  of  23  members.  In 
1797  a  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of  which  Elder  Eleazer  Smith 
was  the  first  minister.  They  have  a  meeting-house,  built  in  1818. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  center  of  the  town,  1  Congregational, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  moun* 
tain  range,  and  is  7  miles  in  lengtli,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
It  is  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox  and  124  W.  of  Boston.  Population 
832.  In  1837  there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  57,000 
lbs.  of  wool ;  25,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$74,000.  There  were  2,000  Saxony  and  8,920  merino  sheep,  and 
die  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $19,266. 


LANBSBOBOCOn. 


LANESBOROUQH. 


Im  Jaiyiary,  1741,  Samuel  Jackson,  with  seventy-five  others, 
iuhabitants  of  Framingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  petitioned  the  general 
court  to  grant  them  a  tract  of  wilderness  land,  situated  near  an 
Indian  tovn  on  the  Housatonic  river.  The  grant  was  made,  and 
they  were  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  township,  which  was 
done  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about  1754 
or  6,  by  Capt  Samuel  Martin  and  two  other  families,  which  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  in  the  second  French  war.  Of  these, 
Capt.  Martin  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  Among  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Nathaniel  Williams,  Samuel  Tyrrell,  John,  Ephraim, 
Elijah  and  Miles  Powel  (brothers),  Lieut.  Andrew  Squier,  James 
Loomis  and  Ambrose  Hail,  William  Bradley,  James  Goodrich, 
Thaddeus  Curtiss,  Ebenezer  Squier,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Famimi. 
They  all  settled  here  as  early  as  1760.  A  fort  was  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  from  Indian  assaults.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  on  one  occasion,  the  settlers  fled  to  Pittsfield.  A 
scout  was  sent  after  them  from  Massachusetts  fort,  who,  following 
tracks  which  they  found,  discovered  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were 
atoopine  down,  tying  their  raoccasons.  Each  of  the  scouts  selected 
one,  and  both  chiefs  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scouts  escaped 
to  the  fort,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
shortly  after  set  out  from  the  fort  in  search  of  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  chiefs,  who  found  them  buried  in  their  war  costume.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  and  then  com- 
prehended a  large  part  of  the  present  town  of  Cheshire.  The  pre- 
SMit  length  of  the  town  is  6  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
6  miles.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  to\vn,  and  several 
extensive  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 

The  above  shows  tlie  appearance  of  the  village  of  Lanesborough 
u  it  ia  entered  from  the  south.     It  is  situated  on  tlie  eastern  side 
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of  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  runs  through  Lanesborough  Pond,  which  lies 
partly  in  this  town  and  Pittsfield.  The  meadows  on  this,  stream 
are  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  are  3  churches  t  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Congregational  church  is 
the  one  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  is 
the  one  standing  a  little  south.  The  Episcopal  church,  a  Gothic 
building,  stands  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  March 
28th,  1764,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eight 
monbers.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  was  ordained 
April  17,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  Con.,  and  a  gra- 
duate of  Yale  College  in  1760.  The  Episcopal  church  (called  St 
Luke^s  church)  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews,  of 
Wallingford,  Con.,  Oct.  2, 1767,  and  their  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1783.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1818,  with  12 
members.  Elder  Augustus  C.  Beach  was  their  minister.  Their 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1828.  This  town  is  11  miles  N.  of 
Lenox,  and  125  W.  by  N.  of  Bostort.  Number  of  inhabitants,  1,090. 
The  following  is  from  the  ''  Statistical  Tables,"  1837,  published  by 
the  state:  '' Saxony  sheep,  7,814;  merino  sheep,  4,236;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  284 ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  28,193  poimds ;  merino 
wool,  13,510  pounds;  other  kinds  of  wool,  786  pounds;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  3  pounds ;  value  of  wool,  $26,100:  capital  invested, 
$335,500." 


LEE. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1777.  The  eastern  part 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Washington,  called  Hartwood ;  th^ 
south-western,  called  Hopland,  was  taken  from  Great  Barrington ; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  certain  provincial  grants,  as  Glass- 
works grant,  Williams  grant,  &c.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  Lee,  then  an  active  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davir,,  in  the  year  1760,  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
side  of  Hop  brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, in  C(m.,  and  from  Barnstable,  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and 
Great  Barrington,  in  Mass.  One  of  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Jesse 
Bradley,  came  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  another,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Foot,  ETom  Colchester.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1780,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Col- 
lins, of  Lanesborough,  consisting  of  30  members.  For  the  basis 
of  Aeir  union,  they  adopted  the  same  confession  of  faith  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  church  at  the  present  time.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1783,  Mr.  Elisha  Parmelee,  of  Goshen,  Con.,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  was  ordained  their  pastor. 


The  township  is  6  miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  aad  pre- 
sents a  very  diversified  appearance.  It  embraces  a  part  of  the 
interval  which  lies  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain 
ranges.  The  Green  mountain  range  runs  partly  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  These 
mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle  accUvity,  and  in  some 
places  are  cultivated  quite  to  their  summits.  I-rom  the  base 
of  these  mountains  the  surface  is  imeven,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
descending,  until  we  reach  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  In  this  town  is  good  marble  and  iron  ore.  This  town  is 
6  miles  S.  R  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.     Population  2,095 


SeitlhiBtlttni  viae  of  Lee,  (central  part). 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal village  in  Lee,  as  seen  from  the  heights  a  few  rods  from  tho 
Stockbridge  road.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hoiisatonic,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains. 
South  Lee  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  this  place,  near  the 
Stockbridge  line :  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  central  village,  con- 
taining a  number  of  paper-mills,  a  church,  and  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  12  paper-mills  in  the  limits 
of  the  town,  which  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  stock,  producing 
paper  to  the  value  of  ®27 4,500.  There  was  also  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton  mill,  and  forge  for  manufacturiilg  bar  iron.  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  the  town  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Church,  in  South  Lee, 
about  thirty  years  since. 

Id  September,  IB24,  a  Kene  of  tdosI  appnllin^  desolation  was  Pihibited  in  Ihts  town. 
It  WBS  ihe  explosion  of  an  eilFtisivt;  powder  faclory,  OK-ncd  by  Messrs.  Lnflin,  Looinis 
&  Co.  Al  ihc  lime,  it  vas  pslimaled  thai  Ihcre  werp  about  5  Ions  of  powder  in  Ihn 
different  buildings.  On  a  very  pleasant  moming,  when  the  workmen  thought  ^1 
tilings  were  going  on  securely,  in  a  momeni  every  building  vfos  razed  from  its  foiin- 
dation  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Three  of  the  luilbrtunate  workmen  were 
instantly  killed,  and  a  fourth,  who  was  thrown  into  the  river,  lingered  for  a  short 
time,  till  death,  like  a  friend,  relieved  him  from  his  pains.  Every  house  and  boildiDS 
in  the  oeighbtx-hood  was  more  or  less  injured,  and  every  breast  was  stiocked.    Sorb 
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VBS  the  caastemation  pfoduced  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that  iJt^y  universally 
protested  against  the  rebnilding,  and.  the  feelings  of  the  proprietor  coincidingi  t^ 
site  and  water  privikge  were  soon  after  sold^  and  an  extensive  paper-miU  erected.     "^ 


LENOX. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  this 
toiraship  was  Yohm^  so  called  after  ai;i  Indian  sagamore  of  that 
name.  Some  small  individual  grants  united ;  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Lenox,  (the  family  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond).  Its  length  is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4-  The  first  English  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hinsdale,  from  Hartford,  Con.  He  moved  into  the  place  in  1750, 
and  built  a  small  dwelling  about  50  rods  south  of  Court-house  hiU, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  A  Mr.  Dickinson  soon  after 
built  a  house  just  north  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  In  1755,  these,  with 
acnae  other  &milies  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  and  in  Pitts*> 
field,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
weiB  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the  French  in  Canada.  While  the 
few  £unilies  north  pi  Stockbridge  were  hastening  to  that  place  fi>r 
safety,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  while  passing  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  was  shot  by  the  Indians,  and 
fell  dead  fitom  his  horse.  The  horse  wa,8  also  killed,  but  a  yoimg 
woman  by  the  name  of  Percy,  who  w^s  on  the  horse  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  escaped  unhurt.  Among  the 
first  permanent  settlers  were  Jacob  Bacon,  Messrs.  Hunt,  McPoy, 
Gleason,  Steel,  Waterman,  Root,  Dewy,  Miller,  Whitlocke,  Parker, 
Kichard,  Collins,  Treat,  Andrus,  Wright,  and*  others.  A  majority 
of  the  familes  who  first  settled  in  the  town,  moved  from  West 
Hartford  and  Wallingford,  Con.  The  first  town  officers  were 
chosen  March  5,  1767.  The  inhabitants  about  this  time  began  to 
make  preparation  for  tlie  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  The  church  was  formed  in  1769,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  then  of  Great  Harrington.  Rev.  Samuel  Munson, 
of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor 
November  8,  1770.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a  house  for  public 
wocsfaip  was  erected  near  the  place  where  the  present  Congrega* 
tional  meeting-house  is  located,  and  was  occupied  till  Jan.  1, 1806. 
wfam  the  present  one  was  dedicated.  The  first  burying-grouna 
was  more  than  a  mile  north  oi  the  village,  and  west  of  the  county 
road.  Soon  after  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  a  piece  qi 
ground  near  it  was  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  It  has  since 
been  enlai^ed,  and  is  now  the  principal  burying-place  in  the  town. 
The  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands,  and  for  the  burying* 
ground,  was  given  to  the  society  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Mun- 
son was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  but  he  Uved  in 
times  of  trouble.  TThe  revolutionary  war  occasioned  very  bitt^ 
animosities  among  the  people ;  and,  subsequently,  what  is  called 


the  Shays'  insurrection  was  prodtictire  of  much  evil  in  the  town. 
There  has  been  an  incorporated  Episcopal  society  in  the  town 
since  1805.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  standing  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  court-house.  There  are  also  in  this  town  a  few  tami- 
lies  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Lenox  academy 
was  incorporated  in  1S03.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  the 
legislature  made  to  it  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  in  die 
state  of  Maine,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
This  land,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  wholly  improductive,  biit  it 
was  sold  a  few  years  since,  and  produced  a  respectable  fund, 
the  avails  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Lenox  is  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county.  It  is  situated 
130  miles  W.  of  Bosltm,  6  S.  of  Pittsfield,  42  from  Springfield,  66 
from  Hartford,  30  from  Hudson,  and  34  from  Albanjr.  Popula- 
tion, 1,276.    The  judicial  courts  have  been  held  here  since  1787. 
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The  above  is  a  representation  of  Lenox  village,  as  it  is  seen  from 
near  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village.  On  this  spot  the  observer 
has  a  fine  prospect  of  the  village;  beyond  which,  are  seen  various 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  is 
seen,  towering  above  all  others,  the  lofiy  summit  of  Mount  Warfi  ■ 
iogton.  The  village  is  uncommonly  beautiful  in  its  situation  and 
general  appearance :  it  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  3 
churches,  (1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist,)  a 
coUrt-house  constructed  of  brick,  in  a  handsome  style  of  architec- 
ture, a  hotel,  academy,  printing-office,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  refined  state  of  socjety  in  this  place,  the  fine  mountain  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  superior  accommodations  at  the  hotel  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Wilson,  all  render  Lenox  a  most  desirable  place  of 
resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
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The  following,  teimed  "  the  Covenant  signed  in  Lenox,  1774," 
▼as,  hy  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  towii,  in  1828,  order^  to  be  put 
upon  the  town  records,  '^  at  the  special  request  of  Hon.  WiUiam 
Walker  and  Col.  Elijah  Northrup,  the  only  persons  now  living  in 
the  town  whose  names  are  in  the  following  list.'' 

Wheras  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  b^ve  of  late  undertaken  to  give  and  grant 
awa^  our  mone^ ,  witbom  our  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  in  order  to  eompel  us  to  a 
lemk  submisston  to  the  above  measures,  have  proceeded  to  bk)ck  up  the  harbor  of 
BottOQ ;  also  have  or  are  about  to  vacate  the  charter  ^nd  repeal  certain  laws  oC  this 
prorioce^  heretofore  enacted  by  the  General  Court,  a^d  connrmed  to  us  by  the  Jdng 
and  lus  predecessors :  therefore,  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  speedy  redress  of  the  above 
grievances,  we  do  solemnly  and  m  good  faith  covenant  and  engage  with  each  other.--^ 

1st.  That  we  mill  not  import,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  suffer  any  person  for,  dj, 
or  andor  us,  to  import,  purchase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goo^. 
wares,  or  manu&ctures  which  shail  arrive  in  America  from  Great  Britain,  from  and 
afier  the  first  day  of  October' next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Amerkmn  Congress;  nor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered-  from  thence  from  and 
after  this  day,  until  our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  restored,  or  until  it 
ifaaJl  be  determined  by  the  major  part  of  our  brethren  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
eoknies,  that  a  non-importation  or  non-consumption  tigreement  will  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  efiiet  the  desired  end,  or  until  it  shall  b^  apparent  that  a  non-iUiportation  or 
WB-eonsnmption  agreement  will  not  be  entered  into  by  tiie  majority  of  tnis  and  the 
ae^hboring  colonies,  except  such  articles  as  the  said  General  Congress  of  North  Ame- 
ika  shall  uvise  to  import  and  consume. 

2dly.  We  do  further  covenant  and  agree,  that  we  will  observe  the  most  strict  obe- 
^cnee  ta  aH  constitntienal  laws  and  authority,  and  will  at  all  times  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  for  the  disobumgement  of  all  licentiousness,  and  suppressing  all  disoi- 
dnhr  inob&  and  riots. 

3dly.  We  will  exert  ourselves,  as  far  as  within  us  lies,  in  promoting  peace,  love, 
and  vnauaiity  among  each  other,  and  Ibr  that  end  we  engage  to  avoid  all  tumecessary 
lawsttita  whatever. 

4thly.  As  a  strict  and  proper  adherence  to  the  non-importation  and  non-consump- 
tion agreement  will,  if  not  seasonably  provide  against,  involve  us  in  many  difficulties 
and  inoenveniences,  we  do  promise  and  agree,  that  we  will  take  the. most  prudent  cars 
fcr  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  for  the  manufacturing  all  sach  clothe  as  snail  be  most 
uefol  and  necessarr,  and  also  for  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  manufacturing  of  linen , 
liirUier,  that  we  will,  by  every  prudent  method,  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  those 
ineonveniences  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  the  foregoing  agreement. 

Stbij.  That  if  any^person  shaU  refuse  to  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant,  or,  after 
having  signed  it,  shaU  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  he  or  they 
shall  be  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect  they  shall  justly  deserve,  particularly  by 
omitting  all  commercial  dealing  with  them. 

6thly.  That  if  this  or  a  similar  covenant  shaH,  after  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
be  offered  to  any  trader  or  shopkeeper,  ia  this  county,  and  he  or  they  shall  refuse  to 
sign  the  same,  for  the  space  of  foity-eight  hours,  that  we  wiH,  from  thenceforth,  pur- 
chase no  article  of  British  manufacture  or  East  India  goods  fitMn  him  or  them,  until 
SQdi  time  as  he  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

Witness  our  hands,  dated  at  Lenox,  this  14th  dayof^  July,  A.  D.  1774. 


brad  Dibbell, 
Samuet  Guthrie, 
Lumras  Hollistcr, 
MoKs  Miller, 
Bildad  Clark, 
Jaied  Ingersol, 
Ehsha  Fnngs, 
Moses  Wood, 
John  Adams^ 
Amos  Stanley, 
Timothv  Way, 
Jedidiah  Cmttenden, 
Hollister, 


Isaiah  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  ICorthrup, 
David  Clark, 
Joel  Goodrich, 
Joseph  Hollister, 
Isaac  Bateman, 
John  Root, 
Prosper  ■ , 

Timothy  Steel, 
Noah  Yale, 
Mathias  Hall, 
Snas  BUn, 
Paul  Dewy, 


Timothy  Cmttenden, 
Isaiah  Smith, 
Titus  Curtiss, 
Thomas  Tracy, 
Enos  Curtiss, 
Joseph  Dwight, 
Rozel  Ballard, 
Joel  Blin, 
Moses  Hyde, 
Charles  Mattoon, 
Jehiel  Hollister, 
James  Richards, 
Ephraim  Cary, 


Reuben  Root, 
Elijah  Northrup, 
Samuel  Mnnson, 
David  Clark,  jr., 
Eleazcr  Barret, 
Rufus  Branch, 
Solomon  Hollister, 
Job  St.  Leonard, 
Uriah  Cross, 
Thomas  Gates, 
Samuel  Jerome, 
Thomas  Benedict^ 
Charles  Dibbelli 
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Thomas  Steel, 

Oliver  Beldiiii 
Caleb  Hyde, 
John  Paterson, 
Ephraim  Smith, 
Edward  Gray, 
EUas  Willard, 
Allen  Goodrich, 
Alexander  Mackay, 
Thomas  Landers, 
Abraham  Northmp, 
Thomas  Bateman, 
WilHam  Maltby, 
Lnther  Bateman, 
Israel  Pewey, 


EUas  WilUrd,  jr., 
Matthew  Miller, 
Ashley  Goodrich, 
Reaben  Sheldon, 
James  Gathrie, 
Jonathan  Foster, 
William  Walker, 
Samuel  Whedon, 
Jonathan  Hinsdale, 
William  Martindale, 
Simon  Willard, 
Cal^b  Bull, 
Samnel  Bement, 
Lemuel  Collens, 
Thomas  Eloster, 


Ebenezer  TniriU, 
David  Root, 
Jacob  St.  John, 
Daniel  Keeler, 
Stephen  dilittenden, 
David  Hinsdell, 
Gorden  Hollister, 
Amos  Benton, 
Ephreim  Hollister, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Jeremiah  Hull, 
Nehemiah  Tracy, 
John  Gray, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
Zenas  Goodrich, 


Ger^om  Martimfciie, 
O'itus  Parker, 
Ashbel  Treat, 
John  Treat, 
J&mes  Richards,  jr.,^ 
Stephen  Titus, 
Asa  Bacon, 
Hopson  Beebe, 
Caleb  Colver, 
Samuel  Pond, 
Blisha  Osbom, 
David  Perry. 
Enos  Stone.f 
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As  early  as  1763  or  4,  a  few  families  moved  into  the  town. 
George  Robinson,  Joseph  Graves,  Thomas  Wolcotl;,  and  John  Dib- 
ble, were  among  the  first  settlers.  In  1757,  the  Indian  right  to  the 
land,  whatever  it  .might  have  been,  after  the  sale  of  the  two  Hon- 
satonic  townships,  was  purchased  for  £15.  Soon  after  this,  John 
Dibble,  John  King,  Nathan  Benjaminc,  Peter  Wooden,  Benjamin 
Osbom,  Charles  Paterson,  and  others,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  a  township  here;  and  in  1760  the  township  was  actu- 
ally surveyed,  imder  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  into  60  lots, 
thou^  the  grant  prayed  for  was  riot  made  until  1774.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1779.  The  form  of  the  township  is  irregular ; 
its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  aversige  breadth  three  and  a 
half.  It  was  formerly  called  Tagonic  or  Taconic  Mountain.  Its 
(surface  is  uneven,  -and  is  very  elevated,  the  center  being  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  neighboring  towns,  while  a  mountain  ridge 
around  this  center  rises  nearly  l,U0O  feet  higher.  This  rids^  con- 
sists mostly  of  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  and  but  few  trees  of  much 
«ize  grow  upon  it.  There  is  only  soil  enoueh  intermingled  with 
the  rocks  to  support  ^  shrubs  from  one  to  tour  feet  high.  The 
whortleberry-bush  abounds,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
resort  to  it  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  to  gather  the 
fruit.  This  town  is  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lenox,  and  135  W.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Population,  377.  In  1835,  it  is  stated  in  the  ^'Mas^ 
saohuctetts  Directory,"  that  this  town  '^  has  no  minister  of  any 
denomination,  no  doctpr,  no  lawyer,  no  postoffice,  and  iio  tavern." 
Since  this  period  a  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  ih  Ae  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town. 
■  11  ..    ■  ■  ■  .  .         ,.  ■  n 

*  Mr.  R.  i|dds  this  to  his  signature :  "  I,  Jajnes  Richards,  jr.,  do  sign  the  whcde 
of  this  paper,  except  these  words  pat  in,  *  particnlarly  by  omitting  aU  commercial 
dealing  with  them  :'  these  words  I  refuse.    J.  R.*' 

t  One  of  the  first  principal  settlers  of  Rochester,  N-  Y. 
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This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1762,  by  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  &e  state^  Rhode  Island,  and  C(Minecticut.  Among 
the  early  tiettlers  were  Nathaniel,  Abel,  and  Gideon  Kent,  Uriah, 
Peter,  and  Eli  Mallpry,  William  Green,  Jacob  Lyon.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley,  Jonathan  Beach,  Samuel  P.  Tyler,  Abraham  Ivirby,  William 
CampbelljAmariah  Babbit,  Evans  Rice,  Capt.  Martin,  and  a  Mr, 
Mason.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  district  Feb.  26,  1781, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  oi  a  town,  eicept  that  it  could  not  elect 
a  representative  to  the  legislature.  A  small,  neat  house^  for  pub- 
lic worship,  was  erected  here  in  1828,  and  dedicated  in  Jan.,  1829. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  -are  Methodists,  who  enjoy  circuit  preach- 
ing about  half  of  the  time. 

This  town  is  about  4  miles  square,  and  is  situated  principally  on 
the  sleep  and  rugged  hills  which  make  from  Saddle  mountain  on 
the  east,  arid  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west,  and  which  heie 
approach  each  other.  In  the  narrow  valley  between  the?»e  hills, 
along  the  rise  of  the  Wfestern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  Green  river,  are  some  small  tracts  of  more  feasir 
We  land.  Valuable  quarries  of  blue  and  white  marble  were  opened 
in  this  town  about  1822,  which  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
business.  This  town  is  18  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  130  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston.    Population,  263. 


NEW    MARLBOROUGH. 

Tffis  township  was  originaU'y  called  No.  2y  aJld  was  granted  in 
1736  to  72  proprietors,  mostly  belonging  to  Marlborough  and  its 
vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by -^^  The  Great  and  General 
Couit  or  Assembly  of  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston.'^  The  proprietors  obtained 
the  township  of  the  Indians  and  took  a  deed,  which  was  CQufirm- 
ed  by  the  general  court  Among  other  divisions  of  land  into 
idiich  the  township  was  surveyed,  were  house  lots  consisting  of 
60  acres  each,  to  the  number  of  63,  besides  one  for  each  grantee. 
The  first  improvements  were  made  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  from  Marlborough.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
he  remained  the  only  white  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The  Indians, 
though  in  most  respects  friendly,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the  gun, 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer,  and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  support.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  in 
Sheffield,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snow- 
shoes  to  see  him.  In  the  following  summer  he  visited  Marlborough 
and  retturtied  with  his  family.  Among  the  other  first  settlers  were 
Noah  Church,  Jabez  Ward,  Thomas  Tatlow,  Elias  Keycs,  Joseph 
Blackmer,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  William  Witt,  Philiji 
Brookins  and  Samuel  Bryan,  from  Marlborough  or  the  vicinity,  in 
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1741 ;  Joseph  Adams,  MoseS  Cleaveland,  Silas  Freeman,  in  1744 : 
and  Charles  Adams,, Solomon  Randsford,  Nathan  Randsford  ana 
Jarvis  Pike,  hi  1745,  from  Caatcrbury,  Con.  Families  by  the  name 
of  Sheldon,  Wright  and  Allen,  from  Northampton,  Mass.  and  Siel- 
don,  Norton,  and  Harmon,  from  Snffield,  Con.,  moved  in  about  1745, 
and  William  Alexander  and  John  Thompson  the  succeeding  year, 
from  Dedham.  ^  The  first  born  in  towii  were  twins,  children  of  Mr. 
Brookins. 

The  first  church  in  the.  town  was  organized  on  the 31st  of  Oct.  1744,  with  S  members. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Rev.  Thbrnati  Strong,  a  native  of  Northampton  and  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  wa.s  ordained  pastor  of  this  church.  His  salary  was  £50.  The  first 
meeting-hou^  was  erected  in  1743.  The  expense  of  building  it  ^as  defira^ed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  town.  The  sec:oud  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  bmlt  in  1793 
In  consequence  of  some  disagreement  concerning  the  location  of  this  house,  anothet 
house  was  built  the  same  year,  and  in.  1794  the  towh  was  divided  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  new  parish,  called  the  south  parish,  incorporated.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1794,  the 
second  or  South  church  was, formed,  of  21  members,  from  the  first  church.  The  first 
pastor  of  this  church,  Rev.  John  Stevens,  a  native  of  DanbUry,  Con.,  and  gradusUe  of 
Yale  College,  was  settled  ovtsr  the  society  Oct.  22, 1794.  This  parish  has  a  ministerial 
fimd,  obtained  by  subscription  in  1794,  amounting  to  about  $3,150. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1759,  is  eight  and  a  half  miles 
in  length  and  .5  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven  and 
hilly,  and,  like  most  of  the  more  elevated  towns  in  the  county,  stony ; 
though  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  stones  were  so  deeply 
covered  with  vegetable  mould >tha.t  the  first  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  expressed  their  fears  that  they  should  not  find  stone  enough 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  building.  Their  fears  were  removed  by 
finding  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  split  by  nature  into  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  nearly  square,  on  an  elevation  called  Dry  Hill.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  the  town  is  Six}-mile  pond,  first  so  called  hy  some 
Indians  who  lived  six  miles  distant  from  it  in  Great  Barrington, 
and  who  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  outlet  irom 
this  pond  is  called  Konkapot,  fronti  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
family  of  that  name  lived  by  its  side  in  the  borders  of  Shefileld. 
A  stream  called  Umpachene  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and 
passing  by  the  center^  nins  S.  W.  and  empties  in  the  Konkapot. 
This  stream  also  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian.  In  the  S.  £• 
part  of  the  township  i^  a  pond  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference^ 
called  Hermit  pond,  whibh  is  the  source  of  a  stream,  which  runs 
S,  W.  into  Canaan.  This  pond  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance* that  a  hermit  lived  for  several  years  on  the  south-eastern 
side. 

The  name  of  this  hermit  was  Timothy  Leonard.  He  came  from  Fredericksborg, 
Putchess  county ,^  N.  Y.,  ^ve  or  six  years  before  the  retoltitionary  war ;  and  thoagb 
he  purchased  a  farm,  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death.  He  died  June  13, 1817,  from 
inumity  and  old  age,  being,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  70th  year.  Unwilling  that  any 
one  should  remain  ^ith  him  during  a  smgle  night,  he  died  as  he  lived,  alone  and  un- 
attended. The  cause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  life  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the 
lact  that  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  x)f  woman.    His  description  of  them  was, 

.    " They  my  tbey  will,  and  the/ won't; 
What  they  promise  to  do  they  don't." 

"Let  none  smile  at  the  history  of  Timothy  Leonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified  pnde  have  been  suffered  tc  blot  out  the  social 
affections,  and  produce  uselessness,  wretchedness  and  ruin.'' 
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In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  a  cave  of  some  little  note.  It 
has  several  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  whose  sides  and 
roofs  are  limestone,  on  which  stalactites  are  continually  forming. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  south  meeting-house  is  a 
rock  judged  to  weigh  30  or  40  tons^  so  equally  balanced  on  another 
rock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  one  finger.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  130  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,570. 

OTIS. 

Tms  (own  consists  of  the  former  town  of  Loiidon  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethlehem.  Loudon  was  incorporated  in  1 773.  Previously 
it  was  called  Tyringham  Equivalent,  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  town  to  compensate  them  for  some  losses 
which  they  had  sustained.  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
This  was  originally  called  the  north  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  refer- 
ence to  Southfield,  which  was  called  the  south  eleven  thousand  acres* 
Tlie  settlement  of  Loudon  commenced  probably  about  1750  or  65. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  whose  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  David  Kibbe,  Stephen  Kibbe,  Isaac  Kibbe,  Dan.  Gregory, 

Larkoom  from  Enfield,  Con.,  Jeremy  Stow,  Eldad  Bower,  E. 

Pellon,  George  Troop,  Ebenezer  Trumbull,  Jacob  Cook,  Timothy 
Whitney,  Jonathan  Norton  and  Samuel  Marcy.  The  vote  tp 
build  the  first  school-house  was  passed  in  1774.  The  town  settled 
but  very  slowly.  Bethlehem  began  to  be  settled  several  years  after 
Loudon.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas 
Ward,  Daniel  Sumner,  Phineas  Kingsbury,  John  Plumbe,  Adonijah 
J<mes,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Miles  Jones,  James  Brackenridge,  John 
Spear,  and  Robert  Hunter.  Most  of  these,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
habitants who  moved  into  the  district,  came  principally  from  Con. 
In  June  1809  the  district  of  Bethlehem  was  united  with  the  town 
of  Loudon,  the  town  still  bearing  the  name  of  Loudon.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  in  May  1810  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  altered  at  the  discretion  of  P.  Larkeom,  Esq.,  then  representa- 
tive at  the  general  court ;  and  in  June  he  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  OUs^  in  honor  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Otis  of  Boston. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  that  money  was  voted  from  year  to  year  to 
biie  pceaching.  About  1772,  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  a  person  came  into 
it  bj  the  name  of  George  Troop,  who  asserted  himselflto  be  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
tiy,  whom  the  inhabitants  employed  several  years ;  though  it  appeared  finally  that 
lie  had  no  license  to  preach.  On  a  time  appointed  some  of  his  hearers  undertook  to 
ordain  bim,  and  he  on  his  part  to  form  them  into  a  church,  after  wliich  he  led  them  to 
the  choice  of  deacons.  The  people  at  length  becoming  dissatisfied  with  him,  an  eccle- 
itiiiitinU  eooncil,  convened  in  1775,  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  preach  or  to 
organize  a  chnrch,  and  that  his  church  was  not  a  regular  church  of  Christ.  He  left 
the  town  in  1776  and  joined  the  United  States  army  in  the  character  of  chaplain,  and 
his  chorch  separated  and  dissolved.  On  the  2d  of  Feb.  1779  a  regular  church  was 
fomed  of  7  members.  The  Bethlehem  church  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1795,  of  8 
members.  At  a  conference  of  these  churches,  held  June  5th,  1810,  it  was  matoallT 
agreed  to  become  one  church.  No  house  of  worship  was  ever  built  in  Loudon,  thou|^ 
diflemit  attempts  were  made  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  union  of  the  town  and  dis- 
iria  in  1809|the  anited  society  agreed  to  erect  a  meeting-housei  and  procured  timber  and 
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ftxed  upon  a  place  to  set  it.  This  hoase  was  bailt  by  sabseription,  and  was  dedicated 
in  the  aatamn  of  1813.  For  a  while  after,  the  society  had  the  senrices  of  Eev.  Aaron 
Kinne,  and  some  other  clergymen.  In  Nov.  1814|  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  invited 
to  preach  in  the  pku:e,  and  was  ordained  pastor  June  28,  1815. 

When  Shays'  msurrection  broke  out  in  1766,  a  number  of  people  who  lived  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  attended  meeting  at  Sandisfield,  became  alienated  from 
their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  party  of  Shays. 
They  withdrew  from  his  ministry  and  professed  themselves  Baptists,  and  united  with 
some  inhabitants  iii  the  western  part  of  Bethlehem  in  forming  a  Baptist  church.  They 
built  a  meeting-house,  which  stands  in  the  south-western  corner  of  this  town.  In  the 
south-eastern  section  is  a  Methodist  tociety,  who  have  a  meeting-house,  which  #as 
erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  There  is  an  Episcopal  society  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  which  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  18^. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  town  is  uneven  and  broken.  It 
abounds  with  granite  rock,  which  renders  the  tillage  difficult  and 
expensive.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center  is  a 
rock,  with  an  opening  or  cavity  in  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  crystals  of  qnartz  and  iron  p3rrites  have  been  found.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Daniel  Sumner,  while  hunting 
for  deer  near  by  this  rock,  heard  a  sudden  loud  explosion,  which 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  him.  Curiosity  leading  him  to  exam- 
ine from  what  source  it  proceeded,  he  foimd  an  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  rock,  which  was  discolored,  where  a  fissure  had  been 
made,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  sound  had  proceeded 
from  that  place.  It  was  probably  produced  bv  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen  gas.  This  town  is  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W. 
by  S.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,077. 
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Tms  township  included  the  greater  part  oi  Hinsdale  until  1804. 
The  whole  was  purchased  at  auction,  at  Boston,  June  2,  1762,  for 
XI, 460.  This  was  denominated  No.  2  of  the  nine  townships  which 
were  sold  at  that  time.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Partridge 
and  Elisha  Jones,  and,  in  honor  of  the  former  gentleman,  was  calleii 
Partridgefield  from  its  incorporation  in  1771  imtil  1806,  when  it 
received  its  present  name,  it  is  about  6  miles  long  and  four  and  a 
half  broad.  Within  these  limits  the  settlement  commenced  about 
1764.  Between  this  time  and  1768,  Henry  Badger,  from  New 
Jersey,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  from  Cormocticut,  Peter,  Daniel,  and 
Nathan  Thompson,  brothers,  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  set- 
tled in  it,  and  Ebenezer  Pierce  shortly  after.  This  town,  occupying 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  has  a  cold,  severe 
climate.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony,  and 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  from  which 
lime  is  made  of  the  best  quality.  The  first  team  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  mountain  in  this  town  in  1767,  over  which  a  turnpike 
road  now  passes. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  are  mostly 
Congregationalists,  though  there  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodists 
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belongine  to  societies  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  church  was 
oi^anized  with  about  35  itnembers,  in  1770,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Tracy,  from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  their  pastor  in 
April,  1772.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1780,  and 
the  present  one  July  18,  1807.  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that  the 
rain  from  the  east  roof  of  this  house  flows  into  Connecticut  river, 
and  from  the  west  into  the  Housatonic.  This  town  is  about  15 
miles  N.  K  of  Lenox,  and  111  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  656. 


PITTSPIELD. 


Thb  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1763,  by  Solo- 
iDoa  Demin^,  who  moved  with  his  family  from  Wethersfield,  Con., 
and  settled  m  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Charles  Goodrich  and  a 
number  of  others  soon  followed.  Mrs.  Deming  was  the  first  white 
female  who  came  into  the  town,  and  was  often  left  alone  through 
the  night  by  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband,  when  there 
was  not  another  white  inhabitant  in  the  town,  and  the  wilderness 
was  filled  vriih  Indians.  She  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first,  of 
the  settlers,  and  died  in  March,  1818,  aged  92.  Mr.  Goodrich 
(who  died  in  1815,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,^  drove  the  first,  cart 
and  team  into  the  town  from  Wethersfield,  ana  was  obliged  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  woods  a  number  of  miles.  In  the  year  1763, 
Smeon  Crofoot,  Charles  Goodrich,  Jacob  Ensign,  Solomon  Deming, 
Stephen  Crofoot,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  Elias  Willard,  obtained  an 
act  from  the  general  court,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
"  The  proprietors  of  the  settling  lots  in  the  township  of  Poontoo- 
snck."  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  which  was  retained 
mitil  1761,  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Pitts- 
field,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt.  The  pro- 
prietors were  driven  off  once  or  twice  by  the  Indians  in  tlie  time 
of  the  second  French  war.  Three  small  forts  were  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  as  places  of  safety  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  a  little  south  of  the  present 
Congregational  church.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  ordained 
the  first  pastor,  April  18,  1764.  He  continued  in  that  relation  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  11,  1810.  Owing  to  political  differ- 
esuces  this  church  was  divided  from  1808  till  1817,  during  which 
time  the  minority  were  a  separate  church,  and  settled  Mr.  Thomas 
Punderson  their  minister,  but  were  again  united  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  and  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  installed  their  pastor. 

Pittsfield  is  finely  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Housatonic  river,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  expansion  of  the 
Yalley  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain  range.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  divided  into 
Asms  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  agriculture.  The  village  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the 
county.    Inhere  is  a  public  square  in  the  center,  containing  about 
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four  acres:  in  the  center  of  thiff  square  is  a  large  elm,  which 
was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest  was  cleared  away.  It 
is  126  feet  in  height,  and  90  feet  to  the  limbs.  It  is  a  striking 
object,  and  never  mils  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  There  are 
in  the  yillage  4  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist;  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  and  a 
number  of  oUier  public  buildings.  There  is  also  a  bank,  the 
"  Agricultural  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1818,  with  a  capital  of  ^100,- 
000 ;  aprinting-office,  an  academy,  and  other  seminarie&of  learn- 
ing. The  Berkshire  Medical  InsHitdion  was  incorporate^  jitt  1823, 
and  is  connected  with  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown.  There 
is  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  this  institution, 
formea  by  its  trustees,  according  to  act  of  the  legislature.  Pitts- 
field  is  6  miles  from  Lenox,  33  15.  S.  E.  from  Albany,  and  125  W. 
from  Boston.    Population,  3,676. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  2  cotton  mills,  consuming  126,- 
000  lbs.  of  cotton ;  600,000  yards  of  cotton  manufactured :  6  woollen 
mills,  consuming  316,000  lbs.  of  wool ;  233,000  yaras  of  cloth 
manufactured,  valued  at  $647,000.  There  were  2,135  Saxony 
sheep ;  10,634  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  293 ;  the  value 
of  the  wool  produced,  $19,443 ;  capital  invested,  $349,974.  The 
value  of  muskets  manufactured,  $24,000;  and  30  han^ds  employed/ 
Value  of  carriages  manufactured,  $20,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 
Beside  the  above,  various  other  articles  are  manufacture,  such  as 
buttons,  brooms,  hats,  leather,  chairs,  &c. 
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This  township  was  first  purchased  of  two  chieftains  of  the  Stock* 
bridge  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  agency  of  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Stockbridge,  in  or  about  the  year  1763.  The  consideration  for  the 
purchase  was  £1,700.  It  appears  that  by  a  resolve  of  the  general 
court,  passed  Feb.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed 
to  the  several  proprietors  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should,  within  five 
years'  time,  have  60  settlers  residing  within  the  limits,  who  should 
each  have  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
learned  Protestant  minister  settled  among  them  within  the  time 
specified.  The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1760.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Capt.  Micah  Mudge  moved  his  family 
into  the  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  Mr.  Ichabod  Wood, 
from  Behoboth.  These  two  families  settled  about  3  mil<?s  apart, 
and  remained  alone  in  the  wilderness  through  a  long  and  gloomy 
winter.  In  the  year  1761,  several  families  moved  to  this  plaoe, 
viz.  Elijah  and  Isaac  Bro^vn,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Pixley, 
Joseph  Patterson,  and  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Aaron  Rowley,  who 

Jenerally  settled  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  town.    In  1762, 
oseph  and  Paul  Raymond,  and  John  and  Daniel  Slosson,  from 
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Kent,  Con.,  moved  in,  and  some  others.  From  that  time,  the  set- 
tlement advanced  rapidly,  untit  every  part  of  the  toum  was  inha- 
bited. The  most  part  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island.    The  church  was  formed  in  Richmond  about 

1765.  In  that  year,,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  the  minister 
of  Bennington,  Yt.,  was  settled  as  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native 
of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  College  in  1765. 
President  D  wight  says,  ''  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  men  I  ever  knew.  To  the  churches  and  ministers  of  Ver- 
mont he  was  a  patriarch :  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  veneration."  The  present  Congre- 
mti<xial  meeting-house  was  built  in  1794,  at  the  cost  of  $4,000. 
The  Methodist  society  have  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting-house, 
which  was  built  in  1825. 

This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  by  the 
name  of  Richmond^  (after  the  Duke  Of  Richmond).    It.  the  year 

1766,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  township  was  divided  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  easterly  part  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Lenox.  The  tract  included  between  the  mountains  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  averaging  about  3  miles  in  width, 
enclosed  by  hills  on  the  isast  and  west,  commanding  delightful 
prospects*  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  spent  many  years 
m  fbieim  countries,  alter  passing  through  this  town,  and  viewing 
the  vaUey  from  the  hill  on  the  west  observed  that  in  natural 
Mcenery  it  excelled  the  view  from  the  famous  Richmond  HUlj  in 
England.  This  town  joins  Lenox :  distance  firom  that  place,  6 
miles,  and  135  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  820.  There  is  a  fur- 
nace in  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1837 
employed  40  hands,  who  manufactured  600  tons,  valued  at  $26,400. 
Tliere  were  4,835  merino  sheep,  whose  fleeces  averaged  3  pounds 
and  valued  at  $8,703 ;  capital  invested,  $90,000. 
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Tms  town,  in  connection  with  others,  was  granted  to  a  company 
who  petitioned  for  the  same  in  1735.  It  was  called  No.  3.  The 
proprietors  mostly  lived  in  the  county  of  Worceister.  The  patent 
of  the  town  was  granted  in  1736,  and  soon  after  the  location  of 
town  lots  was  made.  No  family  moved  into  the  place  till  1750. 
Thomas  Brown  was  the  first.  Soon  after,  his  father,  Daniel 
Brown,  Esq.,  moved  in  witii  his  numerous  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  men ;  was  l)om  near  Boston,  but  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  Enfield,  Con.  The  settlement  of  the  town  advanced 
rapidly.  A  large  number  of  families  came  in  from  Wethersfield, 
Con.^  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  also  a  considerable  number  from 
the  towns  below  PlymoiHh,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  town  was  named  Lot  Smith,  Aug.  7,  1757,  because  thepro- 
urietors,  qieeting  on  the  day  he  was  bom,  proposed  giving  him  a 
lot  of  land.    The  town  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  within 
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6  or  6  years  of  the  first  settlement  The  first  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1767,  and  stood  till  1796,  when  a  new  one  was  built. 
The  site  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  house  is  lite- 
rally founded  on  a  rock.  The  church  was  formed  in  1766.  Rer. 
Cornelius  Jones,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1752,  was  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  time  the  church  was  organized.  The  place  of  the* 
transactions  of  the  day,'  for  the  want  of  a  more  conveni«it  place, 
was  a  bam.  The  first  President  Edwards,  then  settled  over  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  preached 
the  ordination  sermon.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this 
town,  though  the  meetins-house  of  the  second  society  is  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Otis.  The  first  was  organized  Aug.  21, 1779.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  2,  of 
the  same  year.  The  second  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  19  mem- 
bers, was  constituted  April  25,  1788.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Otis,  was  ordained  over  this  church  June  9,  1790.  This 
town  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  now  includes  the  original 
township  of  Sandisfield,  and  the  tract  formerly  called  the  south 
11,000  acres.  This  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1797| 
and  annexed  to  Sandisfield  in  1819.  The  length  of  the  township 
is  about  9  miles  and  the  breadth  six.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the 
hills  rise  to  a'  considerable  height,  but  not  abrupt,  they  being 
mostly  large  swells.  A  considerable  mountain  rises,  however,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Farmington  river,  in  the  S.  E.  section  of  the 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  Hanging  mountain.  It  is  450  feet 
in  height  above  the  bank,  and  presents  to  the  S.  E.  a  mmral  pierpen- 
dicular  front.  This  town  was  originally  Indian  hunting-ground. 
In  clearing  a  piece  of  wood-land  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  arrow-heads  of  stone  were  found  carefully  deposited  between 
two  rocks,  probably  placed  there  ages  ago.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  town  was  ever  an  Indian  settlement.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,493. 


SAVOY. 

The  general  court,  in  1770  or  71,  granted  to  Col.  William  Bul- 
lock, of  Rehoboth,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Samuel  Gallop  and 
company,  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  and.  sufierings  of  the  said  Gallop  and  com- 
pany in  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  1690,  in  King  William's 
war.  The  greater  part  of  this  grant  composes  th€  present  town 
of  Savoy.  The  first  family  settled  in  this  town  in  Sept.,  1777, 
and  within  10  years  from  tfiat  time  35  families  were  located  in 
the  place.  Some  of  these  were  Lemuel  Hatheway,  Daniel 
Wetherell,  William  Wilbore,  Zachariah  Padelford,  and  Joseph, 
William,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (jr.)  Williams,  from  Tauntcm,  Jcrfui 
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Bourn,  Joseph  Bishop,  Comfort  Bates,  Abiel  Dunham,  Michael 
Sweet,  and  David  Matthews,  from  Attleborough,  and  families  of 
the  names  of  Babbit,  Shearman,  Reed,  Bennet,  Ingraham,  Nelson, 
Rogers,  Fuller,  Putney,  and  Heath,  from  other  places.  Public 
worship  was  early  established  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Baptists,  though  there  are  some  Methodists  and  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  24, 1787.  Their 
first  minister  was  Elder  Nathan  Haskins,  a  native  of  Shutesbury^ 
ordained  in  1789.  The  society  built  their  meeting-house  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  hollow,  in  1804.  Savoy  is  a  mountainous  town- 
ship, and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
best  lands  are  in  the  north  and  east  parts.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  &rmers,  who  raise  stock  and  Keep  large  dairies.  The  vil- 
lage called  Savoy  village  is  in  the  south  part  of  thi^  town,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Westiield  river.  This  little  village  consists 
of  2  churches,  (1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,)  2  tavei^ns,  2  stores,  and 
about  15  dwelling-houses.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Lenox,  7  from 
South  Adams,  2S  to  Northampton,  29  to  Greenfield,  and  44  to 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


SHEFFIELD. 


As  early  as  1722^  Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  persons  withia 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  two  townships  of  land  on  the  river  Hausatonic  or 
Westbrook.  This  petition  was  granted  Jan.  30,  1722-3,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  purchase  of 
the  Indians,  dividing  the  tract,  granting  lots,  admitting  settlers, 
&c.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1724,  the  committee  made  the  pur- 
diase  of  the  Indians  and  received  from  them  a  deed,  '^  in  conside- 
ration of  £460,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rum,^^ 
This  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  Konkepot  and  twenty  other 
Indians  at  Westfield,  before  John  Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Indians  in  this  deed  re^rved  to  themselves  two  small  tracts,  which 
on  their  removal,  about  lO  years  after,  they  exchanged  for  land  in 
Upper  Honsatonic,  within  the  present  town  of  Stockbridge.  There 
were  two  or  three  small  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  though 
bat  a  few  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  On  a  graveUy 
hillock  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  a  tract  which  they  reserved, 
it  is  supposed  was  their  burying-place.  Human  bones  were 
discovered  in  making  the  turnpike  road  through  the  town  two . 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  rise  of  ground 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  turnpike  gate,  which  led<  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  spot  too  was  an  Indian  burying-place. 

In  1725,  Capt.  John  Ashley  and  Capt.  Ebenezcr  Pomroy,  two 
of  the  committee,  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 
especially^ of  the  part  lying  upon  the  river;  and  soon  after  the 
place  began  to  be  settled  by  individuals  fVom  the  county  of  Hamp- 
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shire,  aiid  mostly  from  the  town  of  Westfietd.  In  1726  the -settlers 
were  subjected  to  mnch  inconvenience  and  vexation  by  some  of* 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  tho  [wovince  of  Nevr  York,  who  con- 
tested tlie  titles  lo  the  lands.  They  were  also  subjected  to  priva- 
tion tlirough  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  obliged  for  safety  to 
picket  In  two  or  three  dwellings  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to 
which  they  resorted  to  spend  the  night 


SvuOum  nm  ^  Sh^gUtd,  (cvitral  part) 


In  1733  the  lower  township  Housatonic  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  a  town,  «ight  miles  long  on  the  river,  and  wide 
enough  to  include  7  square  miles ;  and  was  named  Sheffield,  pro- 
bably from  Hheffield  in  England.  It  extended  north  to  Great 
Barrington  bridge.  In  1761  the  town  was  reduced  to  its  present 
limits,  8  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth.  Among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  town  were  those  of  the  name  of  Noble,  Austin,  ffestover, 
KellogK,  Pell,  Callender,  Corban,  Huggins,  Smith,  Ingersoll,  Dewey, 
Root,  &«.,  in  all  about  60,  who  had  their  lands,  from  250  to  1,000 
acres  each,  conilrmed  to  them  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Obadiah 
Noble,  from  Wcstfield,  was  the  first  white  man-who  resided  in  the 
town.  He  spent  the  first  winter  here  with  no  other  human  being 
than  the  Indians.  In  spring  he  went  back  to  Westfield,  and  hi 
June  returned  with  his  daughter.  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  22d  of  Oct.,  1735.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
of  Smiderland,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  their 
pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  Tlie  people  had  built  a  meeting- 
house the  summer  previous,  45  feet  by  35.  This  house  stood  tilt 
1762,  when  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  engraving  above  is  a  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
(the  only  church  in  the  town)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  with  the  east  mountain  in  the  distance. 
The  first  meeting-house  stood  about  hajf  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent house,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  minister, 
which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  son.  This  place  is 
20  miles  from  Lenox,  ^  from  Hudson,  28  froin  Litchfield,  48  from 
Hartford,  and  about  125  from  Boston.    Populatiou,  2,308. 
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A  Baptist  church  was  fonned  in  this  town  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1825,  with  15  members.  There  are  a  few  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  town  includes  an  extensive  vale,  and,  except  on  the  east,  is 
generally,  level.  In  that  part  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of  con« 
siderable  hills,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other.  Pn  the  west  it  is  mountainous :  Taconic,  or  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  this  part  of  the  Taconic  range  is  more  generally  called, 
is  about  2500  feet  in  height,  and  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
A  part  of  this  mountain  is  within  the  limits  of  Sheffield.  This 
town  affords  great  abundance  of  wliite  marble,  and  much  of  ex* 
ceilent  quality.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  generally  productive, 
and  in  die  V£ue  easily  tilled.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  extensive  intervals  lying  upon  the  river.  The 
Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  length  of  the  town,  is  here 
a  silent,  sluggish  stream,  from  6  to  8  rods  in  breadth.  From  this 
town  it  passes  into  Connecticut^  and,  flowing  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound  between  Mil- 
foid  and  Stratford,  13  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  singular  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
P^urt  of  these  occurrences  took  place  in  this  town,  and  part  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  relation  of 
these  circumstances  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family, 
who  are  still  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836,)  and  could  be  corro- 
borated by  great  numbers  of  people  now  living : — 

"  These  occurrences  commenced  Nov.  8th,  1803.  at  a  clothier's  shop.  A  man  and 
two  boys  were  in  the  shop ;  the  boys  had  retired  to  rest,  it  being  between  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of  wood  was  thrown  through  the  window ;  after  that, 
pieces  of  hard  mortar,  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  apd  went  to  the  house 
to  call  Mr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could  hear  the  glass 
break  often,  but  could  not  discover  from  whence  it  came,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  very  light.  He  exerted  himself  to  discover  the  cause  without  success.  It  con- 
tinned  constantly  till  day-light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  oVlock, 
when  it  commenced  again,  and  continued  till  midnight  ^  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  at  dusk,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  the  evenmg,  and  then  ceased.  The 
next  day  it  commenced  about  an  hour  before  sun-down,  and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  it  left  the  shop  and  bc^n  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Landon,  100 
rods  north,  in  the  town  of  Sheflicld.  It  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  till 
the  next  morning :  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  continued 
two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  till  evening,  when  it  began  again  and  continued 
several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  began  again  and  con- 
tinued aU  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The  articles  thrown  into  the 
shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  but  principally  pieces  of  hard  mortar, 
sQcn  as  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  but  stones  were  thrown 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  which  were  thrown  into  the  dooi .  There 
were  38  panes  of  glass  broke  out  of  the  shop,  and  18  out  of  the  dwelling  houses : 
in  two  or  three  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  things  that  were  thrown.'  What 
was  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  glass  broke,  and  whatever 
passed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window-sill,  as  if  it  had  been  put  through 
with  a  person's  fingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  coal  were  thrown  through 
thie  same  hole  in  the  gla^s  in  succession.  .  Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene,  among  whom  were  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
were  able  to  detect  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  more  credulous  readily 
believed  it  to  be  witchcraft,  but  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  some  slight  of  hand, 
eifectad  by  a  combination  of  individuals,  as  the  windows  were  broken  on  different 
sides  of  the  boildings  nearly  at  the  same  time." 
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The  following  inscriptions  are  talcen  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yards  in  &i8  place. 

Sacred  to  t|ie  inemoiy  of  Jooathan  HablMird,  and  Mrs.  Eochel  Hnbbftrd  his  consort, 
this  monuipeiit  is  erected.  The  Rev.  J.  Hubbard  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sheffield.  {le  was  blessed  with  a  lively  genius  and  solid  judgment.  His  public  dis- 
couices  wer^  judicious,  and  his  conversation  instructive.  He  departed  this  life  July 
6th,  1765,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  {igs. — Our  Fathers  where  are  they  ?  ai)d  do  the  Pro^ 
phela  Uve  jfor^ver  i 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  bodv  of  the  Rev^John  Keep,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  tfie  church 


improved 
heart,  and  WW  illustrious  as  a  Divine,  a  Preacher,  a  Friend  and  a  Christion. 

When  Suns  and  Planets  from  their  orbs  be  hurPd 
And  livid  flames  involve  this  smoking  world ; 
The  Trump  of  God  announce  the  Savior  nigh 
And  shining  hosts  of  angels  crowd  the  sky 
Then  from  this  tomb  thy  dust  shall  they  convey 
To  happier  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  Pastor  of  the  ehuich  in  Sheffield. 
Qedied  on  the  23d  of  February,  A.  P.  1813,  in  the  76th  year  of,  his  age,  and  23d  of  his 
ministry  in  Sheffield,  having  been  previously  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwich, 
and  also  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Jndson  was  esteemed  as  a  learned  divine,  an  acute 
logician,  and  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  was  mild,  courteous,  and  hospitable. 
By  his  numerous  friends  he  was  dfeemed  a  wise  counsellor,  an  active  peace-maker, 
Ac  a  sincerp  christian,    What  he  was  in  Truth,  the  Qreat  Day  wiU  disclose. 

Here  lies  deposited  the  body  of  Major  General  John  Ashley,  who  died  Nov.  5, 1799, 
10  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Make  the  extended  skies  your  tomb, 
\jcx,  stars  record  your  worth ; 
Yet  know  vain  mortals  all  most  die. 
As  n^nres  sickliest  birth. 


w  *n*    ■ 


This  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Col.  John  Ashley,  whip 
departed  this  life  Sept.  Ist,  1802,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death. 
And  triumphs  most  when  most  the  tyrant  frowns ; 
Earth  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song. 


STOOKBRIDGE, 

This  town  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  general  government 
of  the  state  in  1735,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  year  previons  a  mission  was  commenced  among  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  as  schoolmaster, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Indian 
affairs  in  Boston,  of  which  his  excellency  Jcmathan  Belcher,  then 
British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.    At  that  time  about  half  of  these  Indians  lived  in  the 
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great  meadow  on  the  Housatonic  in  this  town,  caHed  by  them 
Wnahktukook.  Here  Konkapot  the  chieftain  resided,  who  had 
just  before  been  honored  by  Gov.  Belcher  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  cabin  stood  on  a  knoll  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
Konkapot  brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  The  other 
Indians  hved  on  their  reservation  in  Sheffield,  called  by  them 
Skatehook.  For  the  better  improvement  of  their  moral  condition 
it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  have  these  united  and  settled  in  one 
place,  wiAh  such  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  as  might  be  disposed 
to  join  with  them.  Being  made  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
the  legislature,  on  the  17tii  of  March,  1735,  granted  them  a  town- 
ship 6  miles  square^  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Housatonic  river, 
immediately  north  of  Monument  mountain,  provided  the  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  of  the  Upper  Housatonic  could  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  that  portion  of  their  lands  on  which  the  new 
township  would  partly  fall.  It  was  wished  to  include  the  fine 
alluvial  ground  at  Wnahktukook,  where  the  chieftain  resided,  and, 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  under  cultivation.  The  committee  met 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  in  April,  1736,  they  laid  out  the  town  in  a  square,  which  inclu- 
ded the  present  townships  of  Stockbridge  and  West-Stockbridge. 

Euly  in  May  of  that  year  the  Indians  began  to  move  into  their  plantation,  and  \(f 
the  last  of  Jane  there  were  more  than  90  persons  in  the  settlement.  In  Jan.,  1737, 
tke  subject  being  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  governor,  they  ordered  that  a 
meeting-house  40  feet  by  30,  together  with  a  school-house,  should  be  built  for  the 
In&ans  at  the  charge  of  the  province.  On  the  7th  of  May  in  this  year,  the  grant  of 
the  town  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians,  their  heirs  and  assigns ;  and  in  1739,  Uie  town 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Stockbridge,  after  the  town  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. Their  meeting-house  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  Nov... 
1739,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  commonwealth.  It  stood  a  few  rods  north-east 
of  due  site  of  the  present  south  meeting-house.  The  settlement  gradually  increased 
for  many  years,  until  they  numbered,  at  one  time,  nearly  500,  though  it  is  probable 
that  their  average  number,  while  they  remained  in  the  town,  was  about  400.  A  short 
time  before  the  revdutionary  war,  a  township,  6  miles  square,  was  given  them  by 
the  Oneidas,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  some  of 
them  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  1785,  and  the  residue  in  1788.  In  1810, 
they  are  represented  to  nave  numbered  more  than  600.  In  1822  these  Indians  began 
to  move  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  to  a  tract  of 
5,000,000  acres,  purchsised  for  them  and  other  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
$500,  of  the  Menominie  and  Winnebago  tribes.  The  head  of  Green  Bay  is  near  the 
center  of  their  purchase.  The  residence  of  Capt.  Konkapot  has  been  mentioned : 
that  of  King  Ben  [Benjamin  Kokkewenaunaut]  was  on  the  elevated  ground  back  of 
the  Housatonic,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  plain.  In  1771,  being  then  94  years  old, 
th^  chieftain  told  his  people  that  they  mast  appoint  another  king,  and  king  Solomon 
[Solomon  Unhaunnauwaunnutt]  was  chosen  his  successor.  His  house  was  on  the 
aoath  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  opposite  Little  Hill.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1777,  aged  50. 
King  Ben  lived  till  April  1781,  being  104  years  old.  Some  of  the  Indians'  houses 
were  on  the  plain,  some  on  the  meadows  near  the  river,  and  a  few  about  Barnum's 
brook.  These  Indians  at  first  were  called  by  the  English  River  Indians^  afterwards 
more  generally  Housatonic  Indians,  until  the  incorporation  of  this  town  ;  since  which 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  also  some- 
times, as  well  as  the  tribe  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  been  called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  their  proper  name  Hahhekaneew  or  MufUiekaneok,  signifying  <'  the  people 
0f  the  great  nfaters,  continually  in  motion^ 

One  very  important  effect  which  this  mission  produced  was,  that  the  friendship  of 
these  Indians  was  effectually  secured  to  the  English.  They  performed  numerous 
kind  offices  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  county ;  in  time  of  war  they  were  spies  for 
the  English,  and  often  fought  and  sometimes  shed  their  blood  for  them  in  the  army. 
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Thougli  Fort  MassachnseUs  was  repeatedly  attacked  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  war, 
and  terror  was  spread  throagh  all  this  region,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
Iriendship  of  the  Muhhekaneews,  no  hostile  Indians  ventnKd  down  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  iplacej  and  the  southern  section  of  the  county  was  saved  from  such  calamities 
as  befel  some  of  the  settlements  on  Oxmecticut  river,  and  others  to  the  west,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Though  in  the  second  French  war  a  few  families  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  disturbed,  vet  the  mischief  was  .small  compaoed  with  what 
probably  would  have  been  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe.  In  this  war  many  of  the  Indians  were  received  as  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Massachusetts,  and  showed  their  fidelity  by  fighting  for  the  whites.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war  a  part  of  the  company  of  minute  men  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Goodrich,  of  this  town,  was  composed  of  these  Indians.  A  company  went  to 
White  Plains  under  Capt.  Daniel  Kimham,  where  some  were  slain,  and  others  died 
with  sickness.  Numbers  served  at  other  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General 
Washinp^on  directed  the  contractors  for  supplying  a  division  of  the  army  at  West 
Point  with  provisions,  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  in  conside^ition  of  their  good  conduct 
in  the  service.  An  ox  weighing  1, 100  lbs.  was  roasted  whole ;  the  whole  tribe  partook  of 
it:  the  men  first,  and  then  the  women,  according  to  custom.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant 
(tne  younger)  and  a  Mr.  Deane  presided  at  the  table,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
place  attended.  The  feast  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet  in  token  that  the  war  was  past,  and 
performed  some  other  ceremonies  in  their  own  style  for  the  gratification  of  the  com- 
pany. The  school  commenced  among  these  Indians  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  the 
autumn  of  1734,  was  kept  by  him  many  vears,  and  was  regularly  kept  afterwards 
(for  some  time  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  Jun.)  until  the  Indians  emigrated  to  the  region 
of  the  Oneidas. 

The  following  accoixnt  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  labors  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  David  D,  Field. 

In  174 1,  Mr.  Sergeant  projected  the  plan  of  a  boarding-school,  which  was  summa- 
rily this :  That  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  a  house  erected  upon  it ;  that  a  number  of  children  and  youth,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  20,  should  be  received,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  two 
masters,  one  of  whom  should  take  the  oversight  of  them  in  their  hours  of  iabor,  and 
the  other  in  their  hours  of  studtjf  and  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  the 
hours  of  labor  and  study,  as  to  make  one  the  diversion  of  the  other;  that  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  should  go  towards  their  maintenance,  and  to  carij  on  the  general  design ; 
and  that  a  stock  of  cattle  should  be  maintained  on  the  place  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  take  into  the  number,  on  certain  conditions,  children  from  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  around,  that  by  their  means  the  principles  of  virtue  and  Christian 
knowledge  might  be  spread  as  far  as  possible. 

This  project  was  very  popular  among  the  Indian  and  English  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  and  much  was  eventually  done  by  them,  considering  their  circumstances,  for 
promoting  it.  It  was  also  popular  with  the  commissioners  and  their  friends  in  Boston, 
but  before  much  was  done,  the  first  French  war  commenced,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  school  should  be  postponed  for  a  season.  In 
the  meah  while,  as  the  Corporation  for  Indian  Afiairs,  under  which  the  commissioners 
acted,  existed  in  London,  the  project  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  such  blessed 
men  there  as  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and  Capt.  Thomas  Coram,  who  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  Prince  of  Wales  headed  a  subscription 
with  20  guineas,  and  a  few  others  high  in  rank  and  office  sut>scnbed  for  it.  Mr.  Isaac 
HoUis  made  provision  at  first  for  supporting  12  boys,  and  aAerwards  for  supporting 
24,  and  was  so  anxious  thai  the  children  should  be  instructed  immediately,  tOAt  Mr. 
Sergeant  took  12  under  his  care  in  the  beginning  of  1748.  But  as  it  was  not  alto- 
gether safe  for  them  to  remain  here  during  the  war,  he  procured  Capt.  Martin  Kel- 
logg, of  Newmgton,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  take  them  in  May,  and  instruct  them 
for  a  year.  In  1749,  the  war  being  closed,  a  house  for  the  boarding-school  was  erected, 
which  stood  on  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Bcnoni  C.  Wells. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  drawn  exceedingly  towards  this  school.  His  suc- 
cessor. President  Edwards,  thought  much  of  it,  and,  directly  al\er  his  settlement  in 
this  place,  a  large  council  from  the  Six  Nations  sat  here  to  consider  the  subject  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  school.  After  it  was  opened,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawler, 
afterwards  missionary  at  Marshpee,  it  is  understood,  instructed  it  for  a  time.  ^'  He 
taught  a  few  families  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and  Tuskaroras."    The  Rev.  Cottoa 
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Mather  Smith,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  also  instructed  it  for  a  season. 
i  Bat  arrangements  fi>r  managing  the  school  were  never  very  thoroughly  made ;  and 

I  admirable  as  was  the  plan,  and  as  much  as  it  promised,  the  occurrence  of  the  second 

I  French  war  nearly  destroyed  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  issue,  however,  in  this  school,  in  connection  with  the 
common  school,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  received  a  good  education.  A  few 
alao  were  instructed  at  the  Indian  charity  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Peter  Foh- 
qnonnoj[^ieet  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  that  town  in  1780.  This  Sir  Peter,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character,  and  connected  with 
Joseph  Quanaukaunt,  Capt.'Hendrick  Aupaumut,  and  Capt.  John  Konkapot,  in  a 
council,  which,  after  the  decease  of  King  Solomon,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
The  regal  power,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  Joseph  Quanaukaunt ;  but  being  a  verj  modest 
and  unassuming,  as  well  as  sensible  man,  he  chose  not  to  be  king,  but  wished  the 
tribe  to  be  governed  by  a  council. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  fitted  for  the  transaction  of  all  ordinary  business.  A  part 
of  the  town  offices^  were  uniformly  sustained  by  them  while  they  remained  in  this 

giace.    The  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  to  the  Massachusetts  congress  in  1775,  in 
ingham's  Columbian  Orator,  tendering  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  talent  at  oratory  which  some  of  them  possessed. 

As  to  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  jpoured  forth  under  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  that  his  labors  were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 
The  Lord's  supper  was  first  administered  here  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738 ;  but  as  a 
number  had  made  a  profession  years  before,  the  church  must  be  considered  as  pre 
viously  existing,  although  we  have  no  express  account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
organization.  About  100,  from  first  to' last,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  and 
though  it  is  not  certain  all  these  were  genuine  converts,  yet  we  have  no  authority  for 
restricting  the  operations  of  grace  entirely  to  those  who  becaine  professors,  nor  indeed 
to  ^  members  of  this  tribe ;  for  considerable  numbers  from  other  tribes  occasionally 
listened  here  to  the  instructions  of  the  gospel.* 

But  the  extent  to  which  they  were  civilized  and  christianized,  will  be  more  fliUy  sa 
derstood  by  attending  to  the  labors  of  the  successive  missionaries. 

At  the  time  Mr.  S^geant  received  his  ajmointment,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
He  visited  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1735,  imd 
in  July  in  the  latter  year,  having  relinquished  the  duties  of  the  tutorship,  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  Indians  for  life.  On  the  31st  of  August  following  he  was  or- 
dained at  Deerfield,  where  (Sov.  Belcher  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  some  In- 
dian tribes  about  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  a  treaty  with  them.  The  or- 
dination took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  presence  oif  the  congregation  usually  wor- 
shipping there,  of  the  governor  and  a  large  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla^ 
tare,  of  the  Indians  collected  from  several  tribes,  and  of  some  of  the  Housatonic 
Indians,  who  sat  by  themselves,  and  formally  received  Mr.  Sergeant  as  their  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  winters  of  1734  and  5,  and  of  1735  and  6,  the  Indians  were  instructed  in 
Great  Barrington,  and  in  the  intermediate  summer  in  Sheffield  and  Stockbridge. 
Upon  their  removal  to  this  town  in  May  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Woodbridge 
removed  here  and  boardei  with  Capt.  Eonkapot.  Mr.  Sergeant  boarded  with  a  fami- 
ly in  Great  Barrington  until  January,  1737,  when  he  moved  into  town,  and  boarded 
with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  had  settled  in  a  family  state.  The  first  residence  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  on  the  "  Hill,''  eastward  from  the  house  of  Dea.  Josiah  Jones.  He 
afterwards  built  a  house  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodrich.  In  the 
coarse  of  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant  built  the  house  on  the  "  Plain,"  occupied  at  the  present 
time  by  the  widow  of  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  which  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  town. 
He  afterwards  built  the  house  on  the  Hill,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Maj.  Sewall 
Sergeant.    In  this  he  died. 

Ignorant  of  their  language,  Mr.  Sergeant  at  first  instructed  the  Indians,  of  neces- 
sity, by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  In  this  iiray  he  translated  into  their  language  some 
prayers  for  their  daily  use,  and  Watts's  first  catechism  for  the  benefit  of  children.  But 
as  the  disadvantages  of  this  mode  were  many,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  in  August,  1737,  began  to  aeclare  unto  them  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Afterwards  he  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  say  he  spoke  their  language  better  than  they  did. 

The  eflect  of  his  labors  upon  the  Indians  was  very  happy.  From  8  or  10  families 
they  had  increased  to  more  than  50,  during  his  ministiy,  had  been  reclaimed  from 
many  errors  and  vices,  had  assumed  a  stable  character  as  a  society,  regularly  attended 
pnbhc  worship,  had  20  houses  built  after  the  English  manner^  and  paid  consideiahle 
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ttteDtioa  lo  the  CQltiralion  of  the  earth.  In  singing  they  were  great  proficients.  Fifijr 
or  aijty  who  had  become  hopeful  conyens  were  admiiied  lo  full  communion  by  him ; 
tome  of  who  o  d  ed  m  the  fa  Ih  befo  e  h  m  4''  surv  ed  h  a  He  bapt  led  182  na. 
tives  adu  is  and  infants     H  s  eerv  cca  were  also  greatly  usefal  to  the  Ei^lish  who 
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Aniiait  HauM  m  Steekbridge. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Peirn,  in  the  central  part  of  Stockbridge  village.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  in  1737,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
Tliis  house  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  while  he 
resided  in  this  town,  and  within  its  walls  he  completed  his  cele- 
brated production,  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  production  of  the  human  mind.  His 
study  was  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  southiwest  corner  of  tlie  build- 
ing,  and  was  quite  contracted  in  its  limits,  being  but  aboitt  five  feet 
by  four,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  of  the  partition  still  remain- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  are  lined  with  brick.  After  Presi- 
dent Edwards  left  it  was  occupied  by  Jehiel  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  then 
by  Judge  Sedgwick,  then  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Penn. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College  1729.  In  stature  he  was  rather  small,  but  possessed 
a  very  intelligent,  expressive  countenance.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1749,  and  was  succeeded  iji  the  labors  of  the  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  entered  upon  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  his  wonted  failhfitlness,  and  to  the  good 
acceptance  of  both  die  people  and  commissioners.  Besides  per- 
forming his  ministerial  duties,  he  here  wrote  some  of  his  greatest 
works.  Mr.  Edwards  continued  here  till  Jan.,  17.')8,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  to  take  tlie  presidency  of  Princelon  College.  At  the 
time  oi  hie  dismission,  the  number  of  Indian  families  were  reduced 
to  42.  Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yate  College,  was  ordained  the  next  pastor  of  this  church,  June 
13l1i,  1769,  and  continued  over  them  until  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
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This  town  was  gradually  Settled  by  the  English,  who  bought 
out  the  Indian  rights  one  after  onother  before  their  emigration. 
Some  of  the  earliest  white  settlers,  next  to  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mi. 
Woodbridge,  Were  Col.  Williams,  Jbsiah  Jones,^  Josoph  Wood- 
bridge,  Sajnuel'  ^rown,  Samuel  Brawn  Jr,,  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
David  Pixiey,  ^ohn  Willard,  John  Taylor,  Jacob  Cooper^Elisha 
P^ffsans,  Stephen  Nash,  James  Wilson,  Josiah  Jones  Jun.,  Thomas 
Sherman,  and  Sofomon  Olezen.  Families  by  the  name  of  Ball, 
Hamilton,  Cadwell,  and  Lynch  were  in  the -west  part  of  the  town, 
of  Curtis  and  Churchill  in  the  ncfrth,  and  of  Bradley  and  Williams 
in  the  east,  at  an  early  period. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  town  have  ever  been  Con- 
gregationalists  j  though  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  a  few  Bap^ 
tists  and  Methodists.  The  principal  village^  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Pl^n,  a  tract  of  level  land 
betwe^i  "the  Hill'^  and  the  Housa  tonic,  moderately  elevated  above 
the  river.  It  consists  of  about  40  dwellihgi-housies,  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  a  bank,  and  academy.  The  scenery  of  the  town 
has  been  much  admired  bV  strangers.  It  is  situated  6  miles  S.  of 
Lenox,  44  from  Spfitigfield,  59  from  Hartford,  32  from  Hudson, 
34  from  Albany,  and  130  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  2,036.  There 
are  in  the>town  a  cotton  mill  with  3,780  spindles,  2  woollen  ipills 
with  8  sets  of  machinery,  and  2  furnaces,  one  of  Which  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of  which  in  1837  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons  werfe  made,  valued  at  $53,480.     . 

[Ihm  the  Boston  Post  Bog,  Sept.  3,  1739.]  «  . 

<<In  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  cotintr;,  dated  Aug.  21,  1739,  we  haye.the  follow- 
iog  passages.  I  have  lately  been  to  see  my  Mends  at  Housatonnoe,  (now  called  Stock-  > 
bndge,)  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  Indiana  so  well  improved,  particularly  in 
kastendrj}  having  good  fields  of  Indian  eorn^  and  beans,  and  oiher  sorts  of  grain,  as 
osts,  &c.  Thev  have  good  fence  about  their  field,  made  with  their  own  hands.  Some 
of  them  live  in  houses  l^uilt  after  the^  English  manner,  and  Capf.  Coiuppot  has  built  a 
bam  that  is  well  shingled,  &c.  They  have  several  horses  among  them,  and  some 
oms,  hogs,  dec.  They  are  many  of  them  grown  industrious  and  diligent  in  busi- 
aesa ;  I  observed  several  young  wbmen  sewing  olothj  making  shirts,  dec.  But  I  was 
m  roedal. gratify 'd  to  find  them  improved  in  learning ;  several  of  them  have  made  |;ood 
proneieiicv,  can  read  in  their  Testaxpents  and  Bibles,  and  some  pf  them  can  write  a 
good  hand :  the  children  are  in  general  as  mannerly  as  you  find  in  any  country  town. 
There  are  about  20  families  of  Ipdians  that  live  there ;  and  now  the  gieiit  and  geiieml 
eourt  hive  taken  such  effectaal  care,  ahd  put  f hem  in  possession  uf  the  land,  they 
have  dicrigned  for  them,  (which  hitherto  they  have  been  nindered  fro;n  possessing,) 
I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  greatly  increase  in  number  j  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  th^n,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
wofk  Bpon.  There  is  a  church  gather'd.and  fi>urteen.  Indian  communicants;  the 
number  of  the  baptized  is  near  sixty.  While.  I  was  at  Stockbridgef  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant (the  minister  there)  was  married  to  Mrs.  Abigail  WiUiamsj  a  virtuous  and 
agreeable  young  gentlewoman,  -daughter  of  Bohruim  WUKatnSj  Esq.  There  were 
ninety  Indians  present  at  the  marriage,  who  beaaved  with  great  gravity  while  the 
ptaycfs  were  xoade^yea,  during  the  whole  solemnity ;  and ^eein'd  exceedingly «weU 
pleased  that,  their  minister  was  married ;  they  show  him  great  respect,  ice.  And  I 
tape  he  ^y  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental  of  turning 
many  of  them  from  darkness  to  light.' 

lam  your'Sf  <J-c." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  the  grave-yard  near  the  Congregational  church. 

14 
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Here  lies  the  bodr  of  the  Rev.  l^r,  John  Sergeant,  who  dy'd  the  27th  day  of  Jalfi 
A.  D.  1749  in  the  46th  year  9f  his  age.         ' 

Where  is  that  plei^lng  form  I  ask,  thou  canst  not  show, 
He's  not  within  false  stone,  there's  noaght  bilt  dust  below ; 
And  Where's  that  pious  sou)  that  thinking  concious  mind, 
Wilt  thou  pretend  vj^h  cypher  that's  with  the^in^hrin'd? 
Alas,  my  mend's  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find, 
Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or\a  Sergeant's  mind: 
d!ll^«eek  him  hence^  ifor  all's  a  like  deception  here, 
I!U  go  to  HeaveA,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there. 


,  >- 
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The  settlement  ef  this  town  commenced  in  1739-  In  April  of 
that  year  Liexit.  Isaac^  Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  and  John  Chad- 
wick/ shoved  into  the  place.  In  August  following,  Capt.  John 
Brewer,  from  Hopkinton,  moved  into  the  town  and  put  up  a 
house ;  and  erected  mills  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants',  agreeably 
to  a  contract  with  the  proprietors,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lang-* 
don  mills.  Concerning  Gapt.  brewer,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  the  father  of  13  chUdren,  and  his  yoiuigest  child,  Col.  Jo- 
siah  Brewer,  (born  in  1744,)  had  exactly  the  san^e  number.  In 
the  French  war  beginning  in  1744,  several  houses  we^e  fortified, 
and  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  upon  the  alarm  produced  by  two 
or  thtee  murders  in  the  vicinity,  in  August,  1755,  The  fiirst  and 
principal  of  these  fortifications  was  aroimd  the  house  of  Capt. 
Brewer,  at  which  some  soldiers  were  placed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Ainong  these  wete  William  Hale,  who  had  assisted  ia 
building  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  Adams.-  He  became  a  settler  here 
as  early  as  1747,  and  \yai^  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
About  1750,  John  Jackson  moved  into  the  town  from  Weston,  and 
persons  by  the  names  of  Thdmas  and  Orton;  and  four  brothers 
by^  the  name  of  Warren,  with  their  father  Joshua,  (the  first  person 
bom  in  Watertown,)  moved  intd  it  abput  the  same  time.  The 
south  part  of,  th^e  town,  sometimes  called  South  Tyringham,  was 
generally  settled  at  an  early  period ;  but  Hppbrook,  or  north  Ty- 
ringham,  was  leflt  as  an  itisalubrious  marsh  for  more  than  20  years^ 
The  first  log  house  in  this  section  of  the  town  was  erected  by  Dea. 
Thomas  Qrton,  about  1762.  The  first  settlers  were  Congregational- 
isls,  and  in  1743  they  erected  a  meeting-house.  The  church  was 
formed  of  8  members,  Sept.  25,  1750,  and  on.the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Adonijah  Bidwell,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Coii.,  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
1796,  the  society  built  the  second  meeting-house  near  the  old  one, 
which  was  dedicated  July  4, 1798.  In  1782,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple became  Shakers,  and  set  up  meetings  at  each  other's  houses, 
according  |o  the  customs  of  this  sect.  In  1792,  they  collected 
together  in  a  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
denominate  church  order.  Their  settlement  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  at  Hopbrook^  where  they  own  nearly  2,000  aeries  of 
land.    The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  three  settlements  at  Tyring— 
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ham,  Hancock,  and  Enfield,  in  Con.,  are  superintended  by  a  presid-^ 
ing  elder,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  elder  in  each  settlement  After 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  some  Baptists  moved  into  the 
town  from  Rhode  Iriand,  and  there  are  also  some  families  of 
Methodists.  These  denominations  have  meeting-houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  ,     , 

This  town  is  7  miles  in  length  and  5  in  width.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court  May  18,  17^2.  It  is  $aid  the  name 
was  given  at  the  suggestioil  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  who  owned 
|nx>perty  at  Tyringham  in  England,  and  who  passed  through  this 
town  a  few  dfays  before  he  fell  ne^r  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1768. 
This  town  is  H  miles  S..  E,  of  L&aox,  and  116  W.  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,288. 
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This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1760,  by  a  com- 
pany, most  of  which  lived  in  Hartford  and  Sufield,  Coni  Some  of 
the  proprietors  settled  on  their  lands  the  same  year.  These  were 
Geoi^  Sloan,  Andrew  Mumford,  William  Milekan,  Elijah  Crane, 
Amos  Beard,  William  Beard,  Joseph.  Knox,  Nathan  Ingraham, 
JoBepU  Chaplin,  and  Matthew  DeWolf  After  the  settlement  was 
commenced,  the  proprietors  met  with  some  difficulty  by  the  pro- 
vince authorities  claimim  &  right  to  the  township;  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Hooker,  John  Townly,  and  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  57  others,  proprietors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  grant 
them  the  township.  ^  This  grant,  was  made  in  February  <n  the 
following  year,  from  which  time  till  1*777  it  was  callt^d  Hartwood. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  formed  as  early  as  1772^  After  two 
unsuccessful  effi)rts  to.  settle  a  pastor,,  the  Rev.  William  G.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Westfield,  was  ordained,  June  15,  1774.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1773,  which  stood  till  1792,  when  a  new 
one  was  erected.  An  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  John's  church, 
was  formed  here  in  1825.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Baptists  and  also  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  it3  present  name  April'  12,  1777, 
It  being  situated  on  the  Green  mountain  Tange,  the  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  township  is  well 
watered  by  pure  s^prings  and  brooks,  and  furnishes  in  every  part 
good  &rms  for  grazing.  A  few  years  since  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  formers  exchanged  their  improved  farms  in  this 
place  for  new  lands  in  Ohio,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  and  removed,  by  which  the  population  and  prop- 
erty of  the  town  ha.ve  been  much  diminished.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated 8  miles  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  768. 
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Taifl  town  originally  belonged  to  the  Stochbridge  Indians,  and 
was  sold  by  them  in  parcels  to  individual  purchasers.  The  first 
person  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Joseph  Bryan,  from  Canaan, 
Conn,,  in  1766,  ■  In  the  fail  of  the  same  year  Col.  Elijah  Williams, 
from  Stockbildge,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called 
West  Stockbridge  village.  Between  this  time  (iJid  1774,  about 
40  families  settled  in  the  town,  among  whom  were  the  families  of 
Increase  Hewings,  Elisha  Hooper,  Lemuel  Burghardt,  Christorfier 
Brazee,  John  Minkler  luid  Samuel  Boynton,  from  different  places 
in  this  state,  and  Ichabod  Miller,  Samuel  Miidge,  Elijah  Blosson, 
Josiah  Arnold^  .lohn  Deming,  Matthew  Benedict,  Roderic  Messen- 
ger, Benjamin  Lewis,  John  Ford,  Ambrose  Collins,  and  Amasa 
and  James  Spencer,  from  Connecticut, 

Thr  E&rW  settlen  getierBlly  planted  IhemS«1ves  doTn  in  the  north  jpart  of  the  town, 
where  the  Ikods  are  the  aosl  fensible  and  prodnctiTe.  The  first  meeting- honse  in  ihia 
towB  WM  built  in  176S,  a(id  the  thnrch  orgaliized  Jnoe  4,  1789.  Th«ir  first  minister 
«as  the  "Rev.  Oliver  Ayres.  the  Baptist  church  was  orgaiiizEd  in  1792,  and  Iba 
society  tncor]>orBled  and  a  meeting-hotise  buili  in  1794.'  The  Rev.  Samuel  Whelplef, 
from  Stockbridge,  preached  to  thetn  Ibr  a  niipiber  at  years  from  the  lime  (he  ■oAely' 
wu  formed. 

,  Thia  lovn  was  incorporated  in  1774,  and  its  name  was  derived  from  its  relation  to 
Stockbridge.  Before  its  incocporaiion  it  was  called  Queensborough.  A  collection  of 
nigged  hills  occupy  the  center  of  the  town.  Near  the  south-west  comer  is  a  monotwa 
called  Tom  Ball,  eiteoditig  into  Great  Banington  and  Alford,  while  Stockbridge  moon- 
tain  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  south  and  50Qth-ea.^[ern  ports  consisi  generally  of 
roogh,  broken  land.  Lime  quames  abound.  There  is  much  valuable  inarble  in  th« 
town,  of  various  colors  ;  some  hardly  less  infbrior  inwhiteness  to  snoWj  some  pant- 
colored,  mostly  with  bine;  some  is  dove-colored,  someiE  gray,  ajid  some  is  black.  In 
Boynston's  quarry,  near  the  village,  (in  182S,)  en  -opening  or  fissnre  in  the  locki, 
about  IS  feet  deep  and  from  18  lo  4  jocbes  in  diameter,  was  charged  with  304  pounds 
of  povder.  Upon  firing  it  a  mass  of  marble  was  raised,  about  60  feet  square  on  the 
aorface  and  8  !eei  thic)i.  and  at  least  twice  that  qnaMity  was  loosened. 

West  Stockbridge  village  ii  situated  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  on  Williams' 
nver,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  town,  II  consists  of  about 
30  dwellmg-bonse^i,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  I  Melbodist,  (elected  in  1838,) 
and  a  numlvr  of  mills  for  sawlzig  marble,  Stockbridge  mountain  rises  immediately 
•astward  of  the  village,  and  is  the  bonndaij  between  the  towns.  This  place  is  3  miles 
fium  Lenox,  i  from  Stockbndge,  47  from  Springfield,  63  from  Hartford,  26  &ain  Hnd- 
■un,  30  froni  Albtmy,  and  133  from  Boston.    Fopulatioa  of  ibe  town,  1,244. 
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This  town  is  in  the  north-we^  comer  of  the  state.  It  was  ex- 
plored, together  with  ti^e  town  of  Ad&ms,  and  the  limits  traced,  by 
a  committee  of  the  gemetviX  court,  in  1749.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Col.  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  and  CoLChoat^  and  Capt 
Nathaniel  Dwight)  of  Belchertown.  Both  towns  were  intended  to 
be  6  miles  ^aare,  but  for  some  reasons  they  were  laid  out  7  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  width.  This  township  was  called  West  Hoo- 
sic  and  the  adjoining  one  East  Hoosic.  ^  This  was^  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tract  embraced  in  these  towns.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  held  Dec.  6, 
1753,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Rtts- 
field,  "  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,"  Sept  10,  1753. .  But  <'the  house  lots"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  were  laid  out  previous  to  this  meeting. 
The  settlmnent  of  this  town,  like'that  of  others, of  that  day.  Was 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities.  Nehemiah  Smedley,  William  and 
Josiah  Hosford,  and  some  other  young  men,  came  to  prepare  for 
themselves  and  families  a  settlement  here,  it  is  believed,  in  1751  or 
52.  But  they  were  interrupted  by  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Indiaiijs  in  those  yearii.  Returning  ta<7onnecticut,  they  enlisted  in 
a  company  rais^  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  t^ame  again  with 
others  to  this  place  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and  also  a  block-house  near 
the  west  college.  A  few  soldiers  wer6  kept  here  in  garrison  till 
1760.  But  the  inhabitants  wen^  exposed  to  frequent  alarms'*  Some 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  in  an  attack  July  11,  1756,  Capt. 
Chapin  and  two  persons  by  the  name  pf  Chidestree  were  killed. 
The  dangers  nearly  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.  .  The 
following  are  tpost  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  first,  till  about 
1770.  .  ' 


Gapt.  Nehemiah-  Smedlejr, 
William  Hosfoxtl, 
Josiah  Hosford, 
Ool.  B.  Simmonis,    •  ^ 

Seth  Hadaoa, 
Bichard  Stratton, 
JoDathan  Meacham, 
James  Meadiajn, 
Thomas  Train, 
Thomas  Danton, 
Wilson  Webb,  . 
Derrick  Webb, 
EDcanah  Paris^ 
Capt.  Isaac  Searle, 
John  Newbury, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Dea.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Seely, 

Elisha  Baker  and  Son, 
William  Hine, 
Seth  Lewis, 
Bavid  Nichols, 
Stephen  Bavis,. 


Titna.HaniBOo, 
Isaac  Ovitt, 
Thomas  OviU, 
Josiah  Wright, 
Jesse  Ry^, 
Samuel  Birchar  d, 
Joseph  Wheeler, 
Asa  Johnson, 
Robert  Hawkins, 
Derrick  Smith, 
Joseph  Talm'adge, 
Elisha.  Higgins, 
Stephen  Olmsted, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Stratton, 
Daniel,  Burbank, 
Robert  McISCaster, 
John  McMasteir, 
Moses  Rich, 

Bartholomew  Woodcock, 
Nehemiah  Woodcock, 
Dand  Johnson, 
Samuel  S\oane, 


Alexander  Sloane, 
Thomas  Roe,. 
Ichabod  ^outh'wick, 
Jesse  Southwick, 
JohnTorrey,  • 
William  Torrey, 
Capt.  Sanmel  Clark, 
Moses  Young;, 
Andrew  iToung, 
William  Yonng, 
Zebadiah  Sabin, 
David  Johnson,  2d, 
Asa  Corben,  *  . 
Amasa  Corben, 
Joseph  Corben, 
Samuel  Mills, 
Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Sherwood, 

Deming, 

Lieut.  Sampson  Howe- 


Capt.  Smedley  (ai  the  head  of  this  list)  had  five  brothers  who  settled  in  the  place. 
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The  town  received  also  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  at  differ- 
ent times,  betN¥^een  1770  and  1800,  froin  Colchester,  Con.,  among 
which  were  all  the  Buckleys,  Bridgeses,  Chamberlains,  Days, 
Fords, 'Judds,Nortl^ams,  Skinners,  Tylers,,  Judah  and  Eliaha 
Williams,  Elijah,  Thomas,  and  Solbmon  Wolcott  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  March.  10,  1763,  it  was*  yoted,  **'that  for  the 
future"  they  "  would  have  preaching/'  and  accordingly,  a  call  w^» 
given  to  Rev.  Moses  Warren  to  preach  on  probation.  Two  year^ 
after  this,  and  immedileitely  after  tl^e  incorporation  of  the  towii,  the 
proprietors  called  Mr.  Whitman  Welch  "  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  this  tdwii,"  July  26,  1765.  His  settlement  was  £80, 
($S^7^  to  be  paid  one  half  the  first  year,  the  other  half  the  year  ' 
foUowmg.  His  salary  was  at  first  £40,  and  was  to  be  increased 
£3  annually,  until  it  should  amount  to  £70,  and  he  w:as  to  ha^e 
the  use  of  Uie  ministry-house  lot.  He  was  ordained  Uie  latter  part 
of  the  year  1765,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  12 
years.  '•  •       ''.'•-- 

Mr.  Welch  was  a  native  of  MUford,  Con.,  ^d  ereat-grancUon  of  Thomas  Welcli, ' 
one  of  the  53  "  first  planters"  of  that  town.    His  tather  dying  early,  the  *  care  of  his 
edacation  devolved  on  afi  uncle,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  in  New  Milford.    He 
graduated  at  Yale  College^  in  1762.    He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  social  in  . 
his  habits,  and  at  suitable  times  gay  and  sportive,    tie  was  an  animated  preacher, 
and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office.    In  th6  winte^rof  1776,  he  went  with  the 
American  army  to  Canada  as  chaplain,  in  a  regiment  to  which  a  party  belonged,' 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Zebadiah  Sabin,  of  Willlamstown.    Mr.  Weldidied  of  the 
small-pox  in  March  of  the  same  year,'  near  Quebec.  .  ;  ^ 

The  first  proposal  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  in  1766,  in  De- 
cember of  which  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  40  feet  by  30, 
and  to  raise  X180  for  this  purpose.  The  house  was  erected  hi 
1768,  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  for  30  years,  when  it 
was  remov^ed  and  fitted  up  for  a  town-house,  and  a  new  meeting- 
house erected,  76  feet  in  length  and  55  in  width,  at  the  cost  of  about 
|t6,000/  Thp  meeting-house  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1812,  by  thgi  linited  exertions  of  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists.  There  was  early  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  this  town.  In  May,  1791,  the  town  refused  "  to 
incorpolrate  ]JIatthew  Dunning  and  14  others  into  a  Baptist  socie- 
ty," according  to  their  petition.  The  next  year  "  Isaac  Holmes 
was  chosen  tythingman  for  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town," 
{town  records).  This  church  included  ^orae  members  from  Han- 
cock, but  was  always  small,  and  was  dissolved  in  1811.  In  1814, 
another  Baptist  church  was  organi^d,  which  is^now  in  a  flourish- 
ingstate. 

The  principal  street  in  Williamstown  passes  over  the  highest  part 
of  three  eminences ;  on  the  first  of  which  stands  the  east  college  and 
the  chapel,  on  the  second  the  west  college,  and  on  the  third  the 
Congregational  church,  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  engraving 
was  taken.  There  are  about  50  dwelling-houses  nedr  the  colleges, 
standing  compactly  enough  together  to  be  called  a  village.  This 
place  is  20  miles  from  Pittsfield,  45  from  Northampton,  14  from 
bennington,  34  from  Troy,  and  135  miles  from  Boston. 
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Williams  College,  in  Williamslown,  was  fonnded  in  1790,  was 
incorporated  June  22, 1793,  and  held  its  first  commeacement  in 
1795,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  is  still  its  anni- 
versary. It  was  thus  called  in  honor  of  Col.  Kphraim  Williams, 
a  native  of  Newton,  near  Boston,  and  eldest  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 
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Williams,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridze,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  rieas  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire.  The  following  account  of  Williams  Collie,  and 
of  Col.  Williams  its  founder,  is  by  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Berksire  County. 

"  CoL  Williams,  the  younger,  led  for  a  number  of  years  a  seafar- 
ing life,  but  was  itfduced  to  relinquish  it  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
father.  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,  in  which  he  visited 
&igtand,  Spain,  and  Holland,  he  acquir^  graceful  manuers,-  and 
a  considerable  stock  of  useftil  knowledge.  In  the  war  between 
Bigland  and  France,  which  continued  from  1744  to  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  commander  of  a  company  in  the  army  rais- 
ed in  New  England  for  the  Canada  service.  After  die  peace,  he 
retired  a  while  to  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  appointed  commander  of 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
xiver,  aad  resided  principally,  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  stood 
not  far  &om  the  north-eastein  end  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  Hoosic,  in  the  edge  of  Adams,  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  WilliamstoWn.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort, 
and  a  small  one  in  Williamstown,  which  stood  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the  settlers  in  this 
section  of  the  county  began  their  improvements.  Col.  Williams, 
who  owned  considerable  land  among  them,  was  much  conversant 
with  them,  witnessed  their  dangers,  difficulties  and  hardships,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  intimated  an  intention  of 
doing  somethiiu;  liberal  and  handsome  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
Id  the  second  Froich  war,  in  1755,  he  was  colonel  of  a  reguuent| 
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and  was  ordered  to  jom  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  taiorth«  On  his  way 
to  that  station,  on  the  22d  df  July  in  that  year,  he  made  his  will 
a.t  Albany.  On  the  morriing  of  the^  8th  of  September  following, 
he  was  ordered  out  atthe  head  of  a  scouting  party,  1,200  strong, 
and  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  ambush  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  near  French  mountain,  a  little  east  of  that  point  of 
Lake  Gepyge  on  which  Fort  George  was  built  in  1759,. in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  His  detachment  t'eturned  to  ^he  main  army, 
which  the  same  day  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
en^my.  .       ' 

In  his  will,  tifter  several  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
he.  directed,  ^^  that  th^  remainder,  of  his  land  should  be  sold,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after  an  estabhshed 
peace ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the'mohies  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  schooly  in;  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, forever ;  provided  said  township  fall  Within  Massachu- 
setts, upon  ^running  the  line  bistwee^n  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  shall  b6 
called  Williamstown ;"  otherwise  it  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
other  pious  and  charitcbble  uses.  Both  of  these  conditio^is  took 
place. 

The  executors  of  the  will  sold  the  land  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator,  and  by  their  provident  an<^  faithful  manage^ 
meat  the  fund  was  annually  increased.  In  the  year  1785^  they 
applied  to  the  general  court  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
elfect  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator ;  and  an  act  was  ac- 
cordingly  passed,  incorporating  a  free  school  in  Williamstown. 
Nine  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
school,  viz.  Williain  Williams/of  Dalton,  Theodore  Sedgyrick, 
Woddbridge  Little, '  John  Bacon,  Thompson  Joseph  Skinner, 
Esquires,  the  Reverend  Seth  Swifl  and  Daniel  Collins,  Mr.  Israel 
Jones  and  Mr.  David  Noble,*  who  voted  in  1788  to  erect  a  building 
for  its  use.  The  legislature  granted  thenx  a  lottery,  which  yield- 
ed about  $3^600,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $2,000  more  towards  the  building,  and  in  1790  the  brick 
edifice,  how  the  west  college,  was  built  on  the  middle  eminence 
in  the  principal  street,  82  feet  Jong,  42  broad,  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 28  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  expense  of  the  building 
was  libbut  $U,70D,  and  the  funds  then  remaining  at  interest 
amounted  to  aboiit  the  same  sum. 

The  school  wa^  opened  in  October,  1791,  under  Mr,  Ebenezei: 
Fitch,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  wHo  had  been  a  tutoir  at 
Yale  College.  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  E!ngti$h  free  school ;  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  gentleman,'  immediately  became  .prospei;ous.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighboring  states,  and  even  from  Canada.  Upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Williamstown  and  others,  and  to  e^tmore 
perfectly  the  object  of  the  donor,  the  legislature,  in  Jute,  1793, 
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erected  this  into  a  college,  and  accompanied  the  charter  with  a 
grant  of  $4,000.  The  trustees  of  the  original  school,  together  with 
Henry  Yan  Schaack,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Elijah  WilUams,  E«].,  of 
Deerfield,  and  die  Rev.  Stephen  West,  were  constituted  trustees  c^ 
the  colle^.  In  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  might 
be  seventeen  in  number,  ^of  whom  the  president  ex  officio  is  one,) 
that  they  might  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  hold  property,  the 
annual  income  of  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000.  Mn  Fitch, 
now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  was  elected  president,  and  the  college  be- 
gan its  operations  in  October  of  this  year,  by  the  admission  of 
three  small  classes.  The  English  free  school  was  discontinued, 
but  the  academy  continued  for  some  years  in  conjuection  with  the 
coUese.    In  1794,  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  house  built  for  the 

E resident,  which  together  cost  $2,400.^  In  January,  1796,  the 
^lature  granted  to  the  president  and  trustees,  two  townships 
ofland  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  were  sold  in  May  for  about 
$10,000 ;  which,  with  a  considerable  sum  besides,  were  applied  in 
1797  and  8  to  build  the  east  college.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
oninence  in  the  principal  street^  about  60  rods  from  the  other  cd- 
I^e,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  This  is  also  of  brick,  104  feet 
long,  28  broad,  four  stories^  containing  32  suites  of  rooms.  Both 
colleges  front  the  east 

Two  townships  have  since  been  granted  to  the  college,  and  sold 
less  advantageously.  The  college  also  received  from  the  cmn- 
moQwealth  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  ten  jrears,  begin- 
ning with  1814 ;  the  interest  of  one  fourth  of  which  ($7,600)  is 
apjMied  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  such  students  as 
need  assistance.  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  the 
first  trustees,  made  a  donation  of  $2,600  in  1811,  and  raised  the 
sum  to  near  $6,700  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1813;  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  also  to  assist  youHg  men  intended  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1820,  more  than  $17,600  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  ihe  college  by  subscription ;  and  in  1826,  $26,000 
more  were  raised  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  professorship,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  cbapel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  the  chapel  was  erected,  and  on  the  2d  of  September 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  Is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  the  east  college,  facing  the  south,  93 
feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  contains,  besides  the 
large  and  convenient  room  for  the  chapel,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture  rooms,  apartments  for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
mineralogical  collection,  the  libraries,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
dec.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  the  corpora- 
tioa  own  a  house  and  lot,  designed  for  the  accommodation  ol  one 
of  the  professors,  and  a  right  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  fast  property  of  the  college,  with  the  library,  apparatus, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  cost  about  $44,000,  and  the  produc- 
tive fund  is  $66,000. 

The  college  library  is  a  choice  selection  of  books,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  2,000  volimies.    The  library  of  the  students, 
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called  the  Addphic  Union  Ubrary^  the  library  of  the  Theol^i- 
cal  Society,  and  a  collection  of  class  books,  called  the  Franmn 
Ubraryy  for  the  immediatte  use  of  the  indigent  students,  amount  to 
about  half  that  number. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  well  selected. 

The  immediate  instruction .  and  government  of  the  college  is 

Jilaced  in  the  president,  professors. and  tutors,  who  compose  the 
acuity.  Besides  the  president  and  tutord,  there  is  established  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  of  law,  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhet- 
oric, of  madiematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  of  languages,  and  a  lectureship  of  anatomy. 
There  was  formerly  a  professorship  of  the  French  language. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  course  of  instruction  are  the 
same  substantially  as  in  the  other  New  England  colleges. 

With  this  college,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  atPittsfield, 
is  connected. 

WilUamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1765.  The  t6wnship  is  nearly  7  miles  in  length  and  a 
litde  more  than  6  in  breadth.  The  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  clayey,  though  loam  predominates  in  some  places,  and  a 
few  spots  ot  some  extent  may  be  called  gravelly.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  lie  along  the  Hoosic,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  though  not  a  very  large  tract  can  properly  be  caiUed 
meadow.  A  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  about  the  juhction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  Green 
river,  and  along  up  those  streams,  is  also  particularly  fertile  and 
beautiful.  But  the  hills  also,  and  generally  the  mountain  sides, 
almost,  and  sconetimes  quite,  upto  tifieir  tops,  have  a  good  and  in 
many  places  an  excellent  soil,  suited  both  to  grazing  and  tillage, 
though  generally  best  for  the  former.  In  1837,  there  were  in  Uie 
town  2,000^  Saxony  sheep,  merino  sheep  5,800,  other  kinds  of 
sheep  200;  Saxony  wool  produced,  5,000  lbs.,  merino  wool,  17,400 
lbs.;  1  cQttohand  2  woollen  mills.    Population,  1,981. 


The  following  facts,  though  remarkable,  are  not  solitary ;  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1805,  a  strong  ahd  beaatiful  hug  eat  out  of  a  table  made  from  an  apple-tree, 
which  grew  on  the  farm  of  Maj.  Gren.  Putnam,  in  Brooklyn,  Con.,  and  which  was 
hnmght  to  Willtamstown  when  his  son,  Mr.  P.  S.  Patnam,  removed  to  that  town.  It 
was  cut  down  in  1786^  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  transplanted,  and  if  the  tree  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  80  years  old  when  cut  down.  As  the  corticul  layers  of 
the  /ea/of  the  table  are  about  sixty ^  and  extend  within  about /vtf  of  the  heart,  as  the 
inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fii^n  layers  have  been  cut  off  firom  the  outside. 
In  1814,  a  third  bug  made  hLs  way  out,  the  second  having  appeared  two  or  three  years 
before.  The  last  bug  came  forth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and  45  cortical  layers  distant, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  age,  from  the  outside.  The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  28 
Tears.  Of  course,  the  egg  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  sevaUff^kne  years 
before.  This  bug  eat  about  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  licj^. 
The  eating  of  the  insect  was  heard  for  weeks  before  its  appearance.  These  fwU  were 
given  by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  whose  possession  the  table  still  remains,  and  were  fiiist  mtb* 
lidied  in  the  Septrtary  at  Middlebnry,  Vt.,  in  1816.    One  of  the  bags,  preserved  for 
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■one  time  hf  the  Ber.  Dr.  Fitch,  '^  was  about  an  inch  and  one  fcmrth  knig,  and  one 
third  inch  in  diameter ;  color^  daric  glistening  brown,  with  tints  of  yellow/' — Hist,  of 
BfMkmy  p.  39. 


WINDSOR. 


This  township  was  purchased  at  Bostpn,  by  Noah  Nash,  for 
£1,430,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1762,  and  called,  among  the  townships 
purchased  at  that  time,  No.  4.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1771, 
It  was  called  Gageborough,  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  then  British 

Sivemor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1778,  at  the  request  of  the  inha- 
tants,  the  general  court  gave  to  it  its  present  name.  The  &*st 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Ephraim 
Keyes,  fiom  Ashford,  Con.,  Eklward  Walker,  from  Hadley,  J(rfm 
Hall,  Jeremiah  Cady,  and  Josiah  Lawrence,  ifrom  Plainfield,  Con. 
Tliouffh  Mr.  llall  has  many  descendants  still  living  here,  he  soon 
moved  to  Castleton,  Yennont,  aad  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
about  the  time  of  the  Capture  of  Burgoyne.  Hie  first  child  bom 
in  the  place  was  a  dau^ter  of  Mr-  Ls^wrence ;  bom  May,  1768. 

For  many  years  the  people  had  but  one  place  of  worship,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  yet  Congregationalists.  The  first 
meeting-house  erected  was  unfortunately  burnt  before  it  was  com* 
pleted.  The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1823,  and 
dedicated  the  nextyear,  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  first  church 
was  formed  in  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  the  Rev. 
David  Avery,  a  native  of  Groton,  Con.,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  1769,  was  installed  their  pastor,  having  been  previously 
ardained  an  evangelist.  He  was  dismissed  April  14.  1777,  that 
he  might  accept  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Hfe  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  people  here,  who  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 
A  second  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  with  20  members,  taken 
principally  from  the  church  in  Windsor.  A  few  families  in  Savoy 
miited  with  them,  and  they  held  their  meetings,  for.  a  time,  in  a 
dwelling-house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  The  Rev.  Jephthah  Poole,  from  Plainfield,  was 
oidained  their  pastor  Oct.  11,  1811.  There  is  a  Baptist  society  in 
tfaia  town,  who  erected  their  meeting-house  in  1819.  Elder  Noah 
T.  Bashnel  preached  to  them  for  some  years. 

This  township  is  about  7  miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  The 
matbcB  is  uneven.  A  height  of  land  lies  a  little  west  of  the  center, 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  firom  which  the  descent  is  gradual, 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  Oa  the  east  side  rises  Westfield  river, 
and  on  the  west  the  Housatonic.  The  origin  and  sources  of  these- 
ttreams  are  but  a  few  rods  apart,  a  little  south  of  the  Congrega- 
ttoiial  meeting-house.  On  the  Housatonic,  in  the  south«>west  pari 
af  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Dalton,  are  &lis,  judged  to  be  about 
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70  feet  Though  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  pre^ 
cipitated  down  the.  rock  with  such  violence  that  it  affords  a  pros* 
pect  truly  sublime.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  various ;  in  the 
eastern  section  it  is  sandy,  ,  In  general  it  is  well  adaptedto  grazing 
arid  mowing.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  7,157  sheep,  pro- 
ducing wool  to  the  value  of  $10,500.  This  town  is  situated  18 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion 887, 


asoc 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  broken,  but  generally  level  and  sandy.  It 
has  a  maritinie  coast  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  county  are  engaged  in  navigation,  and  a  large  num- 
ber employed  in  manufactures.  Iron  ore  is  foimd  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  various  parts.  Taunton  apd  Pawtucket  rivers,  both  passing 
into  Narragansett  Bay,  are  the  principal  streams,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant wat^-power  in  many  of  me  towns.  The  tonnage  of  the  two 
districts  in  tliis  county  (New  Bedford  and  Dighton,)  is  75,188 
tons.  In  1837j  there  were 57 cottcMi mills,  having  104,507  spindles: 
4,814,238  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  18,382,828  yards  oi 
cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,678,- 
226.  Population  of  the  county  in  1837  was  68,162;  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns. 


Attleborough, 

Berkley, 

Dartmouth, 

Dighton, 

Easton, 


Fairh^ven, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield, 
New  Bedford, 


Norton, 

Pawtucket, 

Ravnham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk, 


Somerset, 

Swansey, 

Taunton, 
Westport, 


ATTIiEBOROUGH, 

In  1661^  Capt  Tholnas  Willett,  of  Rehoboth,  having  been  em« 
powered  by  the  court,  purchased  of  Wamsitta,  a  sachem  oC  Poka- 
noket,  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  called  the  Rehoboth  North  Pur- 
chase. It  was  bounded  west  by  Pawtucket  river,  now  the  Black- 
stone  ;  north  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  or  the  Ba^  line ;  east  by 
the  Taunton  Noirth  Purchase ;  and  south  by  the  ancient  Rehoboth. 
This  purchase  included  Attleborough,  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  a  tract 
extending  east  and  west  a  mUe  and  a  half.  The  land  was  divided 
into  seventy-nine  and  a  half  shares.  The  following  are  the  n^mes 
of  the  purchasers.* 


•  This  list  13  copied  from  the  History  of  AtOeborwgk,  hjJolu^  Daggett^  JStq.    It  is  to 
this  work  the  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town. 
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Capt.  Thomas  WiBett, 
Mr.  Stephen  Faine, 
Hr.  Noah  Newman, 
Lieat.  Pet^r  Hunt, 
Mr.  James  Browne, 
Samuel  Newman, 
John  AUen,  sen., 
John  Woodcock, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Thomas  WiUmot, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Anthoney  Perry, 
John  Butterworth, 
Philip  Walker, 
John  Ormsby, 
Bichard  Martin^ 
Stephen  Pain^, 
Rober  Joans, 
Obadiah  Bowen^ 
John  Pecke, 
James  Redeway, 
Samnel  Carpenter, 
John  Titns, 
Mt'  John,  Myles, 
Williadk  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Pecke, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Ensign  Henery  Smith, 


Thomas  Cooper,  sen., 
Samuel  Pecke, 
William  Buck)and, 
Joseph  Buckland, 
Benjamin  Buckland, 
John  Reade,  sen., 
John  Reade,  jr., 
Nicholas  Pecke, 
Elizabeth  Witithester, 
Hannah  Winchester, 
Lydia  Winchester, 
Daniel  Smith, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Bice  Leonard, 
William  Saben, 
John  Perrin,  sen., 
George  Kendricke, 
George  Robenson, 
John  Dqggett, 
John  Fitch, 
Richard  Bowen, 
Elizabeth  Bollucke, 
John  Miller, 
Robert  Fuller, 
Robert  Wheaten, 
Ester  HaU, 
John  Miller,  sen., 
Jaret  Ingraham,    ; 


John  King&ey,  ' 
Gilbert  Brookes, 
Thdmas  Reade, 
Thomas  Grant, 
Jonathan  Fuller, 
James  Gillson, 
Saniuel  Luther, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
John  Alien,  jr.. 
Preserved  Abell, 
Francis  Stephens, 
Nicholas  Ide, 
Richard  Whittaker, 
Nathaniel  Pecke, 
Israel  Pecke, 
Jonah  Palmer, 
Robert  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Jeremiah  Wheaton, 
Joanna  Ide, 
John  Savage, 
Thomas  Ormsby, 
Jacob  Ormsby, 
John  Polley, 
WiUiam  Allen, 
John  Lovell, 
Eldad  Kingsley. 


The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
Woodcock  and  his  sons,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house, where  Hatch's  tavern  now  stands :  it  was  soon  after  the 
division  in  1669.  He  built  a  puUie  house  on  the  Bay  road,  and 
laid  out  about  300  acres  of  land  for  his  farm.  He  took  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  town  about  600  acres,  some  on  his  own  shares,  and 
the  rest  on  rights  which  he  purchased  of  Roger  Amidowne,  James 
Sedeway,  Andrew  Willett,  &c.  His  house  was  occupied  for  a 
garrison.  It  was  licensed  in  1670,  according  to  the  following 
record :  "  July  6th,  1670.  John  Woodcock  is  allowed  by  the  court 
to  keep  an  ordinary  at  the  Ten-mile  river  (so  called),  which  is  in 
die  way  from  Rehoboth  to  the  Bay ;  and  likewise  enjoined  to  keep 
mod  order,  that  no  unruliness  or  ribaldry  be  permitted  there^" 
Woodcock  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  His 
name  often  appeared  in  town  offices  and  on  committees.  In  1691, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court  from  Rehoboth,  and  at 
several  other  times.  He  was  shrewd,  hardy,  and  brave.  He  did 
not  mudh  regard  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  paying  himself  a  debt  due  to  him  from  an 
Indian,  without  his  consent,  for  which  act  the  court  passed  the 
following  sentence  upon  him;  an  exanqple  of  the  strict  justice  of 
the  Puritans. 

"  1654.  John  Woodcock,  of  Rehoboth,  for  going  into  an  Indian 
house,  and  taking  away  an  Indian  child  and  some  goods,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  the  Indian  owed  him,  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  the  stocks 
at  Rehoboth  on  a  training-day,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings." 
Woodcock  died  in  ItOl^  at  an  advanced  age.    After  his  death  the 
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scars  of  seven  bullet-holes  were  counted  on  his  body.  He  was  a 
strong  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Indians.  His  garrison  was 
well  known  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  great  Indian  war.  It 
was  part  of  a  chain  of  fortifications  extending  from  Boston  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  one  in  Boston,  one  in  Dedham,  one  in 
Rehoboth,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  island.  This  stand,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Hatch,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Bristol :  a  public  house  has  been  kept  on  the  spot  without  intermis* 
sion  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  located  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  turnpike. 

In  1806,  the  old  garrison  was  torn  down,  having  stood  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  years-  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  soimd,  though  pierced  by  many  a  bullet  in 
king  Phih'p's  time.  A  large  and  elegant  building  has  been  erected 
<Hi  ^e  spot,  lliere  was  another  early  settlement  at  the  Falls, 
now  the  Palls  Factories.  The  advantage  of  a'fine  fall  of  water 
attracted  many  to  the  spot.    John  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth,  Was  the 
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first  person  who  laid  out  lands  at  the  Falls.  In  1677,  he  sold  60 
acres  of  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Da^ett,  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Edmund  Hall  also  owned  50  acres  here,  which  he  gave  to  his  son 
John,  who  sold  it  to  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Penfield,  in  1686: 
Penfield  sold  it  to  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Edgartown,  and  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Daggett,  uf  Rehoboth. 

The  first  mill  built  at  the  Falls  was  a  corn-mill,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Daggett.  The  south-east  part  of  the  town 
was  early  settled  by  people  from  Rehoboth.  The  borders  of  the 
Bay  road  that  passed  through  the  neighborhood  of  Newell's  and 
the  City,  were  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  This  was 
the  first  road  in  town. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  in  the  principal  village  in  Attlebo- 
rough.    The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  it, 
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and  iff  but  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  Congregational  church  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  '^  Attleborough  Bank,"  in  this  village,  is 
the  first  building  westward  of  the  church.  •  This  place  is  11  miles 
from  Taunton,  U  from  Providence,  and  21  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  3,396.  The  following  is  from  the  statistical  tables, 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cotton  mills,  8 ;  cotton  spindle^i 
13,078  *  cotton  (kmsumed,  610,680  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufteto- 
tured,  2,600,811  yards ;  value  of  the  same,  $2129,671 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 167 ;  females,  220 ;  capital  invested,  $269,000 ;  manufac- 
tory of  metal  buttons,  1 ;  metal  buttons  manufactured,  37,660 
gross ;  value  of  the  same,  $90,000 ;  males  employed,  ^ ;  females, 
21,-  capital  invested,  $90,000;  value  of  jewelry  manufactured, 
$92,000;  hands  employed)  112;  capitaJ  invested,  $60,000;  value 
of  planing  machines  manufactured,  $40,000  *  hands  employed,  16 ; 
capital  invested,  $18,000 ;  value  of  boots  ana  shoes  manuiactured, 
$10,000. 

llie  Rev.  Matthew  ^ort  was  the  fin^t  settled  minister  in  this 
town;  he  was  ordained  in  1712.  Difficulties  between  him  and  his 
people  soon  commenced,  which  resulted  in  his  dismission  in  1716. 
According  to  the  agreemient  made  with  Mr.  Short,  he  was  to  be 
paid  £50  a  year,  for  the  first  six  years,  one  third  in  money,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  at  the  cur- 
rent price.*  "  At  the  7th  year,  his  salary  was  to  be  raised  to  £60, 
payable  as  above,  arid  then  to  continue  until  there  should  be  100 
families  in  town  capable  of  paying  public  taxes,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  selectmen,  and  then  it  was  to  be  £70  per.  annum."  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  White;  he  was  the  pastor 
for  11  years,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Habijah  Weld.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  highly  respected  as  a  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  united,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  affections  of 
his  people,  for  a  period  of  55  years,  during  which  he  was 
their  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  respectable  acquire- 
ments, and  was  extensively  known.  He  was  ordained  in  1727, 
and  died  1782,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

"  Mr.  Weld  was  below  the  middle  statare,  and^  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  corpu- 
lent.  His  constitution  was  vigorons,  and  Ms  mind  almost  singularly  energetic.  The 
stipend  he  received  from  his  parishioners  consisted  of  an  annual  salary  of  two  han- 
ded and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  use  of  a  parsonage-lot,  which  fumished  him  with 
wood  and  a  little  pasture.  With  his  TNitrimony,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  70 
acres,  of  moderately  good  land,  and  a  accent  house.  He  had  fifteen  children,  ten  of 
whom  were  married  during  his  Ufe,  and  one.  after  his  death.  The  remaining  four 
died  while  ^oang.  This  numerous  family  he  educa^,  with  the  means  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances;  entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality;  and  was 
always  pfepared  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  others.  For  the  regulation  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  prescribed  to  himself  and  his  family  a  fixed  system  of  rules, 
which  were  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  Hot  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  and 
prosperity  of  Ms  Ufe.    His  childiien,  laborers,  and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with 

*  These  articles  were  then  valued  as  follows.  Com,  2s.  6d.  per  bushel;  rye,  3s.  6d. 
per  bushel ;  pork,  3d.  per  lb. ;  beef,  2d.  ^r  lb.  ^  batter,  6d.  -;  and  good  new  milk  cheese, 
4d.  per  lb. 
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cheerfulnesB;  B&d  his  hooM  became  the  seat  of  absolute  indastrf,  peace^  and  good 
order.  Breakfhst  was  on  the  table  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  sup- 
per at  six  in  the  evening.  Afle^  supper  he  neither  made  visits  himself,  nor  permitted 
any  of  his  fiimily  to  make  them.-'  Froni  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  in  1790,  nearly  8  years,  the  first  parish  was  destitute  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter. Rev.  John  Wilder  was  dismissed  Nov.  28,  1822,  having  been  settled  upwards  of 
32  years. 

The  fir^t  meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  on  the  6th  June,  1743.  On  the  20tfa  a 
meeting  was  .called  ''to  consider  and  see  what  the  parish  will  do  in  oider  to  placing 
a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God*''  This  is  the  first  record  of  an  attempt 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1748.    The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1825. 

The  North  Baptist  Chufch  was  constituted  in  1769.  Its  existence  may  be  traced 
back  as  early  as  1747.  It  was  a  small  and  feeble  church,  and  of  the  Congregational 
order,  though  difiiering  from  that  denomination  in  some  respects.  In  1769,  they,  by  a 
vote,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  Congregational  to  a  Baptist  church,  in  what  is 
called,  open  communion.  Previous  to  this,  in  1767,  the  church  moved  Mr.  Abraham 
Bloss  (torn  Stnrbridge^  to  AttleborOngh ;  he  preachcNi  to.  them  till  his  death  in  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Job  Seamans,  of  Sackville,  Cumberland  county,  then  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  he  requested  a  dismission  in  1788,  which  was  granted.  His  successor 
was  Elder  Abner  I«wis.  who  was  settled.  1789,  and  contintied  until  1795,  when  he 
was,  dismissed.  After  this,  Mr.  Laben  Thurber  preached  two  years,  and  th^n  gave 
up  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  was  followed  by  Elder  Japes  Reed,  who  commenced 
preaching  here  in  1800.  He  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  in  December  of  the  same 
jesLT  the  chnnch  invited  him  to  settle,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was  installed 
m  1801.  He  died  in  1814,  universally  respected  as  a  man.  His  successor  was  the 
Bev.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  who  settled  in  1815,  and  was  dismissed  in  1820.  The  first 
nveeting-house  was  not  finished  till  1784.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1817. 

SauA  Baptist,  The  records  of  this  church  cannot  be  found.  In  1789,  the  first  and 
second  churehes  in  Attteborough  met  and  agreed  upon  fellowship  a^  sister  churchei. 
Elder  Elihn  -Daggett  was  the  first  preachery  '  Th^  next  in  succession  was  Elder  Eli- 
sha  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  1780,  and  continued  till  1798,  when  he  removed  to  Pro- 
vidence.   This  church  is  now  extinct. 

first  UmtrsaUa  Society  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  first  minister  was  the  Bev. 
Richard  Carri<|ue,  who  was  ordained  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1822.  His  successor  was 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Kitham,  who  commenced  preaching  in  1822,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1828.  •        , 

HebromnOe  Ckarch  was  gathered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  after  his  dismission  from 
the  west  parish  in  1827.  A  small  but  neat  house  was  built  on  the  liiie  between  Attle- 
borough  and  Seekonk,  half  in  one  town  and  half  in  the  othcfk-,  to  whidi  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  given  the  name  of  Hebronville  by  the  founder.  Mr.  Williams'  connec- 
tion with  the  church  was  dissolved  in  1832.  '      A\^ 

Reo.  Napkiali  DaggeH,  D.  Z>.,  president  of  Yale  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  bom  1727.  His  ancestor,  John  Daggett, 
ancestor  of  all  the  Daggetts  here  and  in  Connecticut,  came  to 
Attleborough  ixom  Chilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1709. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  entered  Yale  College  in  1744,  and  graduated  in  1748.  He 
was  Settled  as  minister  of  Smithtown.  on  Long  Island,  in  1751.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  Frsfessor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  New 
Haven.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clap  in  1766,  he  officiated  as  president  till  1777. 
During  the  barbai'ous  attack  on  New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  had'  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  British  cause.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
inculcated  upon  the  students  the  duty  of  resisting  British  oppression;  consequently  he 
incurred  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  invaders.  What  he  preached,  that  he  practised. 
When  the  enemy  landed,  he  shouldered  his  musket  to  repel  them.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  treated  with  all  possible  indignity.  His  clerical  character  did  not  exempt 
him  fnmi  their  most  outrageous  abuse.  When  asked  by  them  who  he  #as,  he  itnme 
diately  replied,  "  My  name  is  Naphtali  Daggett;  I  am  one  of  the  officers  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. I  require  you  to  release  me."  '^  But  we  understand  that  you  have  been  pray- 
ing against  our  cause."    <<  Yts,  and  I  nevtr  made  more  sincere  prayers  in  my  ti/e."    He 
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was  saved  by  the  coarage  of  the  lady  into  whose  house  he  had  been  conveyed.  The 
enemy  having  retiredi  they  sent  bacK  an  officer  and  file  of  soldiers  to  Convev  him  as 
prisoner  on  board  their  fleet.  They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  refused  admittance 
by  the  lady,  who  pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  would  be 
impassible  to  convey  him  on  board  alive.  *<My  orders/'  said  die  officer,  "  are  positive 
to  take  nim  with  me."  But  she  pleaded  Ant  ike  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After 
ocntinual  demands  and  refusals,  the  officer  left  to  report  the  case,  bat  never  returned. 
He  died  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  n^  received  in  his  engagement 
with  the  British.  He  held  the  office  of  professor  of  oivinity  twenty-five  years,  and 
presided  over  the  University  about  eleven  years. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town. 

Bezaleel  Mann,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1796,  an.  aetat.  74.  Early  imbued  with  the  prin- 
dfiles  of  moral  rectitude,  he  sustained  through  the  diversified  concerns  of  a  long  and 
active  life,  the  character  of  an  honest  mdh.  As  a  physician,  he  commanded,  onring 
the  period  of  near  50  years,  that  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  which  tatents  alone 
can  inspire.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  sketched  by  the  glowing  nenctl  of  nature, 
filled  up  with  qualities  that  adorn  humanity,  and  shaded  with  few  innrmitieB,  the  £tt» 
qneat  attendants  on  mental  excellence. 

"Bebe  Mann,  his  Wife^  mortr  die  Octo.  tert«  1793,  letat.  61.  She  was  a  petsoA  of 
bright  genius,  of  few  words  and  much  reserved  in  mind.  From  early  youth,  she 
marked  all  her  paths  with  virtue,  and  timely  took  the  advice  Christ  gave  to  his  oisd- 
ples,  and  made  to  herself  a  friend  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  when  she 
Jailed,  xould  with  christian  confidence  say,  that  her  witness  was  in  heaven  and  her 
reward  on  high."  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  grateful  hand  of  filial  piety  to  protect 
the  awful  dust  of  revered  parents. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Herbert  Mann,  who  with  119  sailors,  with  Capt.  James  Magee,  mas- 
ter, wekit  on  board  the  Brig  General  Arnold  in  Boston  Harbor  25th  Dec.  1770,  hoist^ 
sail,  made  for  sea,  and  were  immediately  overtisdcen  by  the  most  tremendous  snoir 
storm  with  cold,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  unhappily  puted 
their  cable  in  Plymouth  harbor,  in  a  place  called  the  Cow-yards,  and  he  with  about 
100  others  was  frozen  to  death ;  sixty-six  of  whom  were  buried  in  one  grave.  He 
was  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  And  now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all 
thy  ways,  but  who  can  stand  befori^  thy  cold  ? 

The  following  is  an  epitaph  on  the  negro  slave  Csssar,  who  was 

S'ven  to  Lieut  Josiah  Maxcy  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child, 
e  was  a  member<of  the  Baptist  church,  honest  and  faithful.  He 
sorriyed  his  first  master,  and  after  his  own  death  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave-yard.  A  decent  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  younger  master^  Levi  Maxcy,  with  this  inscription,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  nOax 
Hatch's  tavern. 


Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  turning  into  dust ; 
Ca»ar  the  Ethiopian  craves 
A  |riace  among  the  just. 

His  fiiithful  soul  has  fled 
To  realms  of  heavenly  light, 


And  by  the  blood  that  Jesus  shed 
Is  changed  from  Black  to  White. 

January  15,  he  quitted  the  stage, 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

1780. 
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This  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Tai^nton  river,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Dighton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1735.  It  is  5 
miles  S.  of  Taunton,  18  E.  of  Providence,  and  37  S.  of  Boston. 
Population,  878.    In  five  years  previous^  to  1837,  there  were  13 

16 
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vessels  built ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,267 ;  valued  at  $38,010.  This 
^ace  has  about  ten  sail  of  coasting  vessels,  and  some  iron  ore. 
The  celebiat^dl  "  Dighton"  or  "  Writing  Rock  "  is  in  the  limits 
of  this  town,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Taunton  river, 
which  divides  this  town  from  Dighton.  For  a  description  of  this 
rock,  see  Dighton. 


DARTMOUTH. 


*This  town  was  incorjwrated  in  1664,  and  formerly  included 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Westpott,  New  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven.  During  Philip's  war  a  great  part  of  this  to^vn  was 
laid  desolate  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The  most  of 
the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  thither.*  In  coming  to  Russell's 
garrison  at  Pmmganaet  or  Apanagansetf  in  this  town,  they  met 
with  a  number  of  the  enemy  that  had  surrendered  diemselves 
prisoner^  on  terms  promised  by  Captain  Eels  of  the  garrison,  and 
feilph  Eari,  who  persuaded  them  t(^  come  in,  by  a  friendly  Indian 
whom  he  employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  made  by  the  above  persons  to  the  Indians, 
they  were  by  the  superior  aufiiorities  carried  away  to  Pljrmouth, 
"  then  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country,  being  ubout  eight 
score  persons."  That  part  of  Dartmouth  which  was  destroyed 
is  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bedford.  The  cellars  of  Russell's 
garrison  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aponaganset,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  tiie 
Indians  had  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  used  to 
show  themselves,  and  act  all  manner  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  they  being  at  more  than  a  common*  gunshot  off.  It  is 
related,  however,  mat  an  Indian  came  out  at  one  time,  and,  hav- 
ing turned  his  back  sides,  as  usual,  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
towards  the  English,  some  one,  having  an  uncommonly  long  gun, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  his  mockery. 

Dartmouth  is  principally  a  farming  and  fishing  town ;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  which  is  about  3  miles  from  New  Bedford,  and  21 
from  Taunton.  There  are  3  postoffices^  Dartmouth,  (at  Smith's 
Mills,)  North  Dartmouth,  and  South  Dartmouth.  This  last  place 
is  called  Padan  Aram ;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  containing  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and  perhaps  50  or  60  dwelling-houses.  There 
are  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  houses  of  worship  for  Friends,  3  for 
Baptists,  2  of  which  are  Christian,  1  Congregationalist,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  Population  of  the  town,  3,958.  In  1837,  5  vessels 
wer6  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,490 ; 
sperm  oil  imported,  .74,000  gallons;  whale  oil  imported,  73,978 
gallons ;  haLnds  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  129.  There  were 
13  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt ;  ship-building  is  car* 
ried  on  to  some  extent. 


DIGHTON. 

Thu  tovn  was  incorporated  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it 
fonned  a  part  of  the  town  of  Taunton.  It  is  finely  situated  oa 
the  west  side  of  Taunton  rirer,  and  is  a  .port  of  entry.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  landine  place  for  sloora,  there  is  a  village  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses,  7  miles  from  Taunton  and  43  &om 
Boston,  PopHlation  of  the  town,  1,453.  There  are  3  cotton  mills, 
with  3,664  spindles;  a  woollen  mill,  furnace,  and  nail  factory. 
Slip-building  is  also  carried  on. 


DighUm  BmI  m  mn  frtm  Dtghlai  Skert. 


The  celebrated  "  Dighton  Rock,"  the  inscriptions  on  which 
have  caused  such  a  variety  of  speculations,  is  on  the  Berkley  pide 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  landing  place  mentioned  above.  The 
engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rock  and  the  stirrounding 
obfects  as  seen  from  the  Di^ton  shore.  The  "  Writing  Rock,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  by  which  two  persons  are  seen 
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tianding.    The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock,  with  some- 
thing of  the  appeanuice  of  the  inscriptions  upon  it;  which  are, 
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to  some  extent,  followed  in  the  engraving.  The  lower  part  of 
this  stone  is. generally  covered  to  the  dotted  line  at  high  water. 
Several  drawings  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  at  various 
periods ;  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  so  indefinite,  that  no  two 
of  them  agree  entirely  with  each  other.  -  Several  of  these  draw- 
ings have  been  copied  and  recently  published  in  Copenhagen,  in 
a  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  America.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  men,  that  these  inscriptions  are  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian  adventurers  who  it  is  supposed  visited  this. coast  about 
the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  following  account  of  this 
rock  is  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  Kendall's  Travels. 
Mr.  Kendall  travelled  through  tjie  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1807  and  1806 ;  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  visiting  it  several  times  for  the  purpose, 

"The  rock  is  an  insulated  mass  of  fine-grained  gray  granite  or  gninstein,  lying 
north-west  and  south-west,  oh  the  sands  of  the  river,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  low- 
water  mark,  but  covered  at  every  tide.  Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  ^nd  its  height  four 
and  a  half.  Toward  the  land,  its  form  is  broken  and  irregular,  but  inclining  gradu- 
ally outward  from  the  summit  to  the  base ;  toward  the  water,  it  presen^^  a  regular 
hocy  and  nearlv  smooth,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  of  about  sixt^  degrees  elevation. 
Of  this  face,  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  rock,  and  about  five  feet  broad,  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled  with  sculptures ;  but  those  immediately  at  the 
base,  if  such  there  were,  are  now  entirely  worn  away.  A  little  above,  sculptures  dis- 
cover themselves  but  faintly ;  while  those  at  the  summit  are  tery  perfect. 

«  •  «  •  *  •,•«  #  # 

"  The  whole  is  composed  of  outlines,  hollowed,  or  cut  in  intaglio^  and  of  which  the 
breadth  is  generally  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  depth,  where  deepest,  does  not  exceed 
half  an  inch.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sculpture,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
stone,  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  parts  have  sufierea  Uttle  injurv ;  and  yet  the  elges 
are  here  broken,  and  the  whole  ezectition  appears  barfateurous.  The  different  states  of 
preservation,  observable  in  the  lower  figures  and  the  upper,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
actioi^  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  to  the  collision  of  floating  bodies  of  ice,  both  of 
which  agents  must  operate  on  the  lower  part  of  the, stone  in  a  greater  degree  than  on 
the  upper ;  the  upper  being  covered,  at  every  tide,  for  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
Chan  the  lower;  The  alternate  action  of  salt  and  the  atmosphere  have  produced  an 
equal  diversity  of  color  on  the  surfhce  of  the  stone  *,  the  upper  part  being  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  lower  gradually  fading  toward  the  base  into  a  pinkish 
gray.    The  interior  substance  is  gray. 

"After  viewing  the  rock  and  its  sculpmres,  which  last  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  notice  firom  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  demand^ 
if  not  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures,  at  least  the  history  of  their  formation ;  but,  upon 
the  second  subject;  there  is  very  little  to  be  said^  and  upon  the  first,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  only  soUd  historv  is,  that  the  rock,  with  its  sculptures,  was  founa  in  its 
present  plaoe,  and  l^>parently  hi  its  present  condition,  by  the  earliest  colonists, 

I'  But,  in  the  absence  of  history,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  conjecture.  Two 
opinions,  though  with  some  subordinate  varieties,  chiefly  divide  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  unlearned  beUeve  that  the  rock  was  sculptured  by  the  order  of  a 
pirate,  either  Captain  Eyd  or  Captain  filackbeard,  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of  buried 
treasure ;  and  the  shore,  for  more  than  a  hundred  fathom  on  a  side,  has  been  dug,  in 
the  hope  of  a  discovery.  The  learned  are  more  attached  to  a  Phcenician  origin,  and 
suspect  that  the  Writing  Bock  may  be  amomument  of  the  first  navigators  that  passed 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ^  indeed,  they  find  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among  the 
sculptures. 

"  In  accounting  for  the  diversities  observed  in  the  copies,  a  favorite  resource  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  stone  moulders  away;  but  this  theory,  which  would  weU 
enough  explain  why  sculptures  seen  in  the  year  1700  wene  not  seen  in  the  year 
1600,  will  by  no  means  explain  why  those  seen  in  1800  were  not  seen  in  1700:  it 
will  account  for  disappearance,  but  not  for  variation.    Professor  Sewall's  drawing, 
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whkli  is  the  eartiest,  Dr.  Mather's  excepted,  contains  no  figures  that  I  did  not  see  on 
the  rode ;  bat  the  two  later  drawings  contain  several. 

*'  But,  the  question  of  decay  in  the  sculptures  affects  the  question  of  their  antiquity  ; 
and  Pronessor  SewalTs  drawing,  and  even  Dr.  Mather's,  is  evidence  with  me,  that  no 
perceptible  decay  has  taken  idaoe  within  the  last  hundred  years :  and  this  evidence, 
addea  to  that  derived  from  the  durable  quality  of  the  stone,  and  from  the  degree  of 
the  decay  that  is  rc»Uy  observable,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  are  very 
ancient. 

«As  to  traditions,  thexe  is,  though  but  in  a  few  mouths,  an  Indian  tradition,  which 
purports  that,  some  ages  past,  a  nuihber  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river,  in  a  bird; 
that  the  white  men  took  Indians  into  the  hird,  as  hosta^s  ;  tliat  they  took  fresh  water 
for  their  consumption  at  a  neighboring  spring ;  that  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  slaugh- 
tered the  while  men  at  the  spring ;  that,  during  the  affray,  thwuler  and  lightning 
issued  from  the  bird;  that  the  hostages  escaped  from  the  bird;  and  that  a  spring, 
now  called  White  Spring,  and  from  which  there  runs  a  brook,  called  White  Man's 
Brook,  has  its  name  firom  this  event. 

*<  This  story  believed,  the  inference  is,  that  the  rock,  which  is  doubtlessly  a  monu- 
ment <^  some  event  in  Indian  history,  is  a  monument  of  the  adventure  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  white  men  of  the  bird  ;  but,  upon  visiting  the  spring,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Asa  Shove,  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  affair :  on  the  contrary,  a  son  of  Mr.  Shove's  related  to  me,  that  he 
had  always  understood  the  spring  and  brook  to  have  received  their  names  from  the 
death  of  a  white  hunter,  (a  colonist,)  who,  bding  heated  ^dlh  the  chase,  drank  freely 
at  the  spring,  and  died  in  consequence,  upon  the  spot.  In  regard  to  the  spring,  one 
neighbor  had  told  me  that  it  was  a  hot  spring,  and  another  that  it  was  remarkable 
fat  its  intense  coldness ;  and  I  found  it  neither  warmer  nor  colder  than  springs  in 
general.  The  spring  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  rock^  and  the  brook  enters  Taunton 
river  a  tittle  above  the  rock.*  The  rock  itself  is  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Deane;  and 
Aaonnet  Neck  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  banishment  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
informed  that  another  sculptured  rock  had  been  seen  in  the  river,  at  times  when  the  ' 
water  was  particularly  low ;  but  this  account,  on  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appeared  to 
he  untrue.  The  only  sculptures  on  any  rock,  not  on  the  Writing'  Rock,  consist  in 
two  or  three  figures  or  characters,  having  some  similitude  to  the  letters  X  O  O,  and 
which  are  seen  on  the  comer  of  a  slab  of  stone,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Writing  Eock." 


EASTON. 


This  town,  fonnerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  was  incorporated  in 
1726.  It  forms  the  rmrth-eastem  comer  of  Bristol  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,976.  it  is  situated  10  miles  northerly  from  Taunton,  22 
from  Providence,  and  22  from  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  manufacture  of  shovels, 
spades,  &c.,  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  town. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837, 
there  w^re  two  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  forks,  or  hoes,  at 
which  84  hands  were  employed;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$108,000;  capital  invested,  $51,000.  There  were  employed  in 
die  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  141  males  and  40  females ; 
"66,200  pair  of  boots,  and  26,400  pair  of  shoes,  bottomed." 
Four  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,824;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 180,000  yards ;  value  of  the  same,  $32,400 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 11 ;  females,  45 ;  capital  invested,  $31,000.  Four  air  and 
cupola  furnaces,  which  made  250  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at 
$^,000;  20  hands  w^re  employed ;  1  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron ;  1  manufactory  of  cutlery ;  value  of  cutlery  made, 
$5,0(X);  1  wire  manufactory;  value  of  wire,  $20,000;  1  manufac- 
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toryof  sdrTeyors'  ingtruments ;  value  of  inBtniments,  94,600;  1 
manufactorj  of  pess,  employing  14  hands ;  16,000  straw  bonnets 
were  manauctuted,  valued  at  $I4,0C0. 


PAIRHAVEN 


This  town  was  fonnerly  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
'  Bedford ;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812.  The 
village  was  settled  in  1764,  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  ita 
name,  Fair-haven,  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  united  to 
New  Bedford  by  a  long  bridge,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  is  associated  with  it  in  many  of  its  enterprises. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen 
from  near  the  bridge  on  the  New  Bedford  side  of  the  river,  or 
inlet.  It  contains  3  churches,  1  Congreggtiohal,  1  Freewill  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist,  a  bank,  (the  Fairhaven  Bank,)  and  an  insu- 
rance office.  This  place,  in  1837,  had  37  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,564  tons;  sperm  oil 
imported,  168,524  gallons ;  whale  oil  imported,  350,944  gallons ; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  8144,178  56;  value  of  whale  oil,  $152,780; 
hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  945 ;  capital  investM  in  th« 
same,  $957,000 ;  whale-bone,  101,654  lbs.;  value  of  whale-bone, 
$25,312  86.     Population  of  the  town,  3,649. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  British  troops  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Fairhaven,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  a  small  force 
in  the  command  of  Major  Israel  Fearing.  The  enemy  a  day  or 
two  |H«viously  had  burnt  houses  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  from  Dwij^t'e 
Travels,  vol  3d,  p.  71. 

■'FromlbUpIkce  they  marcbedaronnd  the  heed  oriheriTFr  10  Smntical  Poinl,  on 
Um  easiem  side,  leaving  in  iheir  conne,  Tor  shdb  a&knowa  reason,  the  viUafea  of 
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Oxford  mnd  Fairhaveii.  Here  they  continned  till  Mendajr,  and  then  re^embarked; 
Hie  foUowiag  ni^t  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  iirer  with  a  design  to  iniah 
the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fairnayen.  A  critical  attention  to  their  more* 
ments  had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced  them  to 
prepare  for  their  reception.  The  militia  of  Uie  neighboring  country  had  been  sum^ 
inoned  to  the  defence  of  this^  village.  Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  uk 
Tears.  Under  the  influence  of  that  languor  which  at  this  period  enfeebles  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  he  determined  that  the  place  must  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  no  opposition  to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  This 
decision  of  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  bennmbinglnfluenoe  over  the  miKtia, 
and  threatened  an  absolute  prevention  of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
handsome  village. 

"Among  the  office^,  belonging  to  the  brigade,  was  Israel  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gallant  young  man,' observing  the  torpor  which  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  hsd  sufficient  spirit,  to  follow  him, 
and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger.  Among  those  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant;  but  after  they 
had  arrived  at  Fairhaven,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he  proposed  to  march  the 
troops  back  into  the  counti^.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearinj^ ;  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles  distant,  where 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

'^  After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn.  Major  Fearing,  now  commander-in-chief, 
arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and  soon  perceived  the  British  approach- 
ing. '  The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw,  already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of 
thor  superior  officers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that  men  of  yean 
must  imderstand  the  real  state  of  the  danger  better  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  jrouth, 
were  pani&struck  at  the  lipproach  of  .the  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  irom  their 
post.  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes  men  into 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied  them :  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a 
tone  wfeuch  removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man  whom  he  found  re- 
treating. The  resolution  of  their  chief  recalled  theirs.  With  the  utmost  expedition 
he  then  led  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  British- had  already  set  fire  to  several 
stores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  he  stationed  his  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  close  in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advanc- 
ing, should  have  come  so  near  the^t  no  marksman  could  easiljr  mistake  his  object. 
The  ordors  were  punctually  obeyed.  When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  dis- 
tance, the  Americans  rose,  and  with  a  well-directed  fire  gave  them  a  warm  and  un- 
expect  reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their  boats,  and  fell  down  the  river 
wUh  the  utmost  expedition.  From  the  quantity  of  blood  found  the  next  day  in  their 
line  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Thus  did  this  heroic 
youth,  in  opposition  to  nis  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhaven,  and  merit  a  statue 
from  its  inhabitants." 


FALL    RIVER. 


This  -town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  TVoy  in  1803.  In  1834, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  river  within  its  borders,  at  the 
junction  of  which  with  the  Taunton  river  the  village  is  built  It  is 
estimated  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  in  the  village.  It  is  stated  that  thirty-six  years  since,  there 
were  but  eleven  dwelling-houses  in  the  place.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  street,  there  were  four  houses;  occupied  by  Charles  Dur- 
fee,  Daniel  Duffington,  John  Luther,  Mary  Borden;  in  East  Cen- 
tral street  were  Nathan  Bowen  and  Parry  Borden;  in  West 
Central  street  were  Nathan  and  Daniel  Borden ;  in  South  Main 
street,  Simeon  Borden,  Richard  Borden ;  Thomas  Borden  lived  to 
the  west,  towards  the  shore.      The  first  meeting-house  in  the 
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place  stood  od  the  dividing  line  betveen  Fall  River  and  l^verton, 
R.  I.  rnie  next  meeting-house  which  was  built,  was  for  Friends; 
it  was  a  small  building,  and  was  erected  near  where  their  present 
house  now  stands.  The  next  was  a  Congregational  churcn,  now 
occupied  as  a  school-house  in  Annawon  street  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  erected  their  houses  afterwards  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  about  200  of  the  enemy  landed 
in  the  south  part  of  where  the  present  village  is  built  j  they  were 
opposed  by  about  fifteen  of  our  people,  under  {he  command  of  Col. 
Joseph  Durfee,  who  from  behind  the  stone  walls  fired  on  the 
British  troops  and  killed  two  soldiers  ■^  upon  this,  they  rapidly  re- 
treated to  their  barges.  The  two  soldiers  were  buried  south  of  the 
river,  where  the  Pocasset  factory  now  stands.  At  the  erection  of  this 
factory  tiieix  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  town  grave- 
yard. 


NiiTik  men  of  Fail  Sittr. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Fall  River  village,  as  seen 
from  the  western  side  of  Taiuiton  river,  at  Slade's  ferry.  Fall 
river,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  in  Wattuppa 
Ponds;  one  of  which  is  II  miles  in  len^h  and  1  in  breaatii. 
These  ponds  are  produced  by  perpetual  spnngs,  and  lie  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  The  descent  of  this  river  is  136  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  constant ;  not  liable  to  excess,  and  of  sufficient 
power  for  the  largest  manufactories.  The  harbor  <hi  TautLton 
river  is  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  lai^  shipo. 
A  marine  railway  was  constructed  here  in  1834. 

The  following  view  is  taken  in  the  main  street  in  the  village, 
looking  to  the  southward,  showing  some  of  the  public  buildings. 
This  street  is  Upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  thickly  settled 
for  about  that  distance.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  a  few  houses,  properly  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the 
town  of  Tiverton,  in  that  state.    There  are  7  houses  for  public 
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worship,  1  for  Fnrnds,  2  ftr  (  on^Pt^ationalihls,  one  of  iVliich  is 
Unitarian,  1  Calvinistic  Baptist,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Molhodist, 
and  1  Catholic.  There  is  a  bank,  (the  Fall  River  Bank,)  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  and  an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Pall  River  is  17  miles  from  Taimtoii,  14  from  New 
Bedford,  17  to  Newport,  49  from  Boston,  and  30  by  water  to  Provi- 
dence.    Population,  6,3'i2- 

In  1S37,  there  were  in  Fall  River  10  cotton  mills,  having  3,100 
spindles;  1,547,300  lbs,  of  cotton  were  consumed.  Cotton  goods 
manufactured,  7,767,614  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $668,028; 
males  employed,  337;  C^males,  648;  capital  invested,  $700,000. 
One  woollen  mill ;  woollen  machinery,  8  sets ;  wool  consumed, 
175,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  150,000  yards;  value  of  the 
same,  $180,000;  males  employed,  65;  females,  55;  capital  in- 
vested, $50,000;  sperm  oil  used,  6,500  gallons.  Two  print 
works ;  cloth  printed,  13,000,00(J  yards ;  value  of  the  same, 
"  $1,680,000 ;  capital  invested,  $300,000  ;  hands  employed,  500. 
One  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  1,780  tons;  value  of  the 
same,  $260,000;  hands  employed,  40;  capital  invested,  $75,000. 
There  were  six  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  1,359;  sperm  oil  imported,  63,000  gallons;  whale  oil, 
42,338;  hands  employed,  120;  capitatinvested,  $125,000.  There 
were  also  in  the  place  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  and  various  other  establishments  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  following  account  of  some  remains  found  in  this  town  is 
from  an  article  by  John  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Galena,  llhnois,  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Magazine,  Boston,  1837. 
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eai^  sM  off,  leaving  in  the  bank,  and  partially  ancorered,  &  baman  Bknll,  which  on 
szuninUioD  was  found  to  beloni;  (o  a  body  buried  in  aMl(in);postare  (  the  bead  being 
alxiat  one  foot  beLow  whal  had  beep  for  many  feai;  ilie  surface  of  ibe  ground.  The 
sniroiwding  earth  was  e«rcl"ully  remuved,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cor- 
sring  of  coarse  baik  ol  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found  the  remkuu  ol 
anoUierofcoarsa  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  andabool  the  texture  of  a  Manilla  cofleebng. 
On  the  breast  was  aplate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  apper  end 
and  five  al  the  lover.  This  plate  appears  to  have. been  cost,  and  is  from  one  eighth  tu 
three  lhirty«ecands  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  cormded,  that  whether  or 
not  any  tluQg  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  oval  in  loim, 
the  edges  bemg  irTes;ular,  apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

"  Below  the  hreast-plate,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a  bell  composed  of 
brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  thr^e  sixteenths  of  an  inch  In 
diameter,  arranged  inngiliidinally  and  dose  V>gelhcr ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the 
width  of  the  bell.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fast- 
ened together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  bell  was  so  placed  ai  to  protect  the  lower 
pens  ofthe  body  below  ihc  breast-plate.  The  arrows  are  of  brass,  thin,  Uai,  and  tti- 
angular  in  thane,  with  a  roand  hole  cut  through  near  the. base.  The  shaft  was 
lastened  to  the  head  by  inserting  the  letter  in  3n  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and 
then  tying  itwith  a  sinew  through  the  round  hole, — a  mode  of  construcliag  the  weapon 
never  practised  by  the  Indians,  not  even  with  their  arrows  of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the 
shall  slill  remain  on  some  of  them.  When  first  discovered,  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort 
of  quiver  Of  baxk,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

"The.  annexed  cut  wiU  give  our  readers  an 

idea  of  the  posture  of  the  Qgure  and  the  position 

ofthe  armor.  When  the  remains  were  discovered 

the  aims  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  bodj 

than  in  the  engraving.    The  arrows  were  near 

the  right  knee. 

"The  skull  is  much  de^yed,  but  [he  teeth  are 

^^^^  sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  yomg  man. 

^^^  The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  bones 

ofthe  lower  extremities  arc  gone.    The  inl^o- 

ments  of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  five  inches 

^^^  above  and  below,  ^^  '■■  S°^  preservation,  aj)pn- 

^^^^  rently  the  size  and  shape  of  life,  although  quite 

"Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  none  on  the  shooldets  and 
On  the  beck,  under  the  belt,  and  for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the 
fthiu  and  fletb  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  tanned. 
The  chest  is  mnch  compressed,  but  the  upper  viscera  are  probably  entire.  The 
•rms  are  bent  up,  not  crossed ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards  touch  the  shonlden. 
The  stature  is  about  Bve  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed, 
and  the  inner  one  appeared  to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  brass. 

"  The  preservstion  of  this  body  may  be  the  residt  of  some  embalming  process ; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  tanned ;  oritraaybelheaccidenialresultof  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass 
during  oiydal ion  ;  and  this  latter  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  skiftond 
flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  in  contact  with,  or  quite  nsar, 
the  brass;  or  we  may  account  lor  the  preservation  of  the  whole  by  supinsing  the 
presence  of  lailpetrt  in  the  soil  at  the  time  ofthe  deposit.  In  either  way,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  remains  is  fiilly  accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical  principles. 

"  That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  argument.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at  Palenque,  and  in 
those  the  figures  are  represented  with  breast -plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
(bund  at  Fall  River.'  On  the  figures  ai  Palenque  the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to 
be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  lubes  just  described.  These  G^. 
ores  also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the  description  of  the  helmet  of  Ueclor  in 

"  If  the  body  found  at  Fall  River  be  one  of  Ihe  A.«iatic  race,  who  transiently  settled 
in  Central  Nortii  America,  and  afterward  went  to  Mexico  and  founded  Ihose  cities,  in 
exploring  the  ruins  of  which  such  astonishing  dLscovcries  have  recently  been  made  ; 
then  vr.  may  well  suppose  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  race  whose  exploits  with  'braaen 
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'  have,  altboogfa  without  a  date  and  almost  witlioat  a  certain  name,  been  inh 
martalized  by  the  Father  of  Poetry ;  aad  who,  probably,  in  still  earlier  times,  con- 
structed the  Cloacm  undei*  ancient  Rome,  which  have  been  absurdly  enough  ascribed  to 
one  of  the  Tarquins,  in  whose  time  thef  whole  population  of  Rome  would  hav^  beem 
tDsnflkient  for  a  work,  that  ^ould,  moreover,  have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of 
this  Great  Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their  eastward  march,  and  are 
finally  lost  in  South  America,  the  Ramans  seein  to  have  had  a  glimmering  tradition 
in  the  story  of  Evander. 

it  But  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  remains  found  at  Fall  River  belonged 
to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Phoenician  vessel. 

<<  The  spot  where'  they  were  found  is  on  the  sea*coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  <  Dighton  Rock,'  &med  for  its  hieroglyphic  inscription,i  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  yet  been  given ;  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels  have  been 
found.  If  this  latter  h]rpothesis  be  adopted,,  a  part  of  it  is,  that  these  mariaers-r-the 
onwilling  aiid  unfortKnate  discoverers  of  a  new  world — lived  some  time  after  thi^ 
bnded;  and,  having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  epitaphs,  upon  the  rock  at 
Digfaton,  died,  and  were  buried  by  the  natives^"  '    > 


FREETOWN. 


This  town  was  first  settled  about  1659,  and  incorporated  in 
1683.  The  principal  village  in  the  town  is  AssokeUy  situated  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Taimton  river,  8  miles  from  Taunton,  8 
from  Fall  River,  16  from  New  Bedford,  and  26  from  Boston.  Tiie 
village  consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  2  churches,  1 
Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  1,779.  There  are  in  the  town 
2  naU  factories,  %  air  and  cupola  furtiaces,  1  axe  manufactory,  1 
manufactory  of  cutlery,  and  1  for  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Eight  ves- 
sels were  built  in  five  years  preceding  1837,  tonnage  636 ;  value  of 
the  same,  ^36^200;  hands  employed  in  building,  eleven. 


MANSFIELD. 


Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Nortoii ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1770.  The  central  part  of  this  town  is  12 
miks-from  Taunton  and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,444.  Col. 
Ephraim  Leonard  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place ;  he  built  his  house  about  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  one  mile  south  of  the  ^^^^  >** 
meeting-house.  Nathan  Williams,  another  pf  the  first  settlers, 
located  his  house  where  the  tavern  now  stands.  A  number  of 
families,  by  the  name  of  Wcllman,  had  their  houses  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  meeting-house ;  Deacon  Abial  Leonard  lived 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Eienjamin,  brother  to  Nathan 
Williams,  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house ;  these 
brothers  owned  lands  extending  to  the  old  colony  line.  A  family 
of  Deans  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  Deacon  Skinner 
in  the  western  part.  Families  by  the  name  of  Grover  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants. 

This  town  is  well  watered  by  three  principal  branches  of  Taun^ 
ton  river,  called  Rumford,  Cocasset,  and  Canoe  rivers ;  the  two 
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first  mentioned  are  valuable  streams;  There  ?ire  in  the  town  6 
cotton  mills,  running  3,412  spindles.  In  1S37,  there  were  680,971 
yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  $40,000.  There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  2  nail  factories. 
In  .the  same  year  30,000  straw  bonnets,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  1,500 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $382,  and  $4,000's  wortli  of  baskets,  were 
manufactured. 


NEW   BEDFORD. 


The  Indian  name  of  New  Bedford  was  Acckushutt  or  Acushnet. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  a  pdrt  of  the  town' of  Dartmouth.  At  what  time  and  by 
wjiom  the  first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  limits  of  the 
town,  does  not  distinctly  appear. '  It  is  supposed,  however,  ,that 
the  Friends  or  Quakers  were  the  first  white  inhabitants.  The 
first  settled  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt, 
who  died  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  is  supposed  he  was  ordained 
here  abput  1700.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce;  he 
was  settled  in  1735,  an^  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever. 
Mr.  Cheever  yr^s  dismissed  hi  1759,  and  wais  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1761.  The  villages  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
were  settled  about  the  same  time,  1764.  '  The  first  house  in  New 
Bedford  village  was  built. by  Mr.  John  Louden,  of  Pembroke. 
The  land  ou  which  the  place  is  built  was  owped  by  a  Mr.  Russell. 
This  being  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  Rotch, 
one  of  the  principal  purchasers  and  settlers,  declared  that  the  place 
where  th^y  built  should  go  by  the  name  of  Bedford.  It  afterwards 
received  the  prefix;  New,  on  account  of  there  beins^  another  towii 
of  the  Tsame  name  in  the  limits  of  the  comuionwealth.'  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  He  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and  wharves;  and 
was  joined  by  several  associates.  By  his  previous  knowledge,  of 
the  whaling  business  which  he  had  acquired  in  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  friends  were  able  to  carry  on  this  business  to  great 
advantage,  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  great  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  place  to  the  present  time.  *'  By  his  peculiar  ad- 
dress he  procured  first  from  the.  government  of  France,  and  then, 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those 
countries,  duty  free ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befriend  that  of 
Ids  neighbors."  , 

New  Bedford  is  a  half  shire  town  of  Bristol  county  and  port 
of  entry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acilshnet  river,  or,  more  properly, 
an  inlet  from  Buzzard's  Bay.  TJie  ground  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  rises  beautifully  from  the  water,  and  as  the  town  is  ap- 
proached from  the  water  or  from  the  FairhaTen  side  it  presents  a 
fine  appearance.    The  harbor,  though  not  easy  of  access,  is  capa- 
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cious,  and  weU  secured  from  winds. ,  A  wooden  bridge  and  cause- 
way, the  whole  of  which  extends  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile, 
connects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Pairhaven.  The  ahnost 
aitire  business  of  the  place  is  the  whale  fishery  and  other  branches 
of  business  connected  with  it :  this  business  was  commenced  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor- 
tance. In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  New  Bedford,  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  employ- 
ing four  thousand  hands.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil 
manufactories.  In  1837,  there  was  imported,  into  the  United  States 
181,724  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  219,138  bbls.  of  whale  oil:  of  this 
quantity  75,675  bbls.  of  ^sperm  oil,  and  85,668  bbls.  of  whalie  oil, 
was  imported  into  the  New  Bedford  district..  ;  There  are  4  banks. 
The  Bedford  Commercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  was  in- 
corporated in  1816 ;  the  Merchants  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1825, 
with  a  capital  of  $400,000;  the  Mechanics  Bank  incorporated  in 

1831,  capital  $200,000 ;  and  the  Marine  Bank,  incorporated  in 

1832,  with  a  cs^pital  of  $300,000.  There  are  three  insurance  offi- 
ces, whose  united  capitals  amount  to  350,000  dollars.  The  "  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings^'  has  an  amount  invested  of  about 
220,000  dollars.  There  are  14  churches ;  3  Baptist,  2  of  which  are 
Christian  societies ;  3  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian ;  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1  for  Friends,  1  Universalist,  1 
Bethel,  1  African  and  1  Catholic.  Few  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  New  Bedford.  By  the  census  of 
1790,  die  population  of  the  village  was  about  700 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,947 ;  in  1830,  it  was  7,592 ;  and  m  1836,  it  was  11,113  j  making 
an  increase  of  neady  47  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Distance  52  miles 
&  of  Boston,  62  N.  W.  of  Nantucket,  24  from  Taunton,  and  214 
north-easterly  from  New  York. 

During  the  revolutiojiary  war  New  Bedford  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  American  privateers.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  4,000 
British  troops,  under  Gen.  Gray,  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  From  this  point  they 
marched  to  the  town,  and  burnt  houses,  wharves,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  £11,241.  They  also  destroyed  English  and  West  India 
goods,  provisions,  naval  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
£85,739 ;  amounting  in  the  whol^  to  £96,980,  or  $?23,266. 


NORTON. 


Norton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1711,  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  Taunton,  and  when  incorporated  included  in  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  Easton..and  Mansfield-  The  first  settler  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  was  a  cabin-boy,  named  William  Witherell, 
who  received  9.  tract  of  land  by  the  gift  of  his  master,  and  bi^ilt  a 
house  upon  it  in  1670.^    A  settlement  was  made  in  1696,  by 
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George  Leonard,  Esq.,  a  name  which  has  been  identified  with 
much  of  thp  public  and  mechanical  business  of  the  lown«  He  was 
led  to  the  settlement  by  the  discovery  o£  iron  ore,  and  finding 
water  powfer  suitable  to  its  manufacture.  The  iron  manufacture 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Leonards  till  the  present 
time.  Several  of  this  name  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  life, 
and  are  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability.  "  The  soil  is  not  of 
the  first  quality,  though  equal  to  the  adjoining  tow^s.  Much  of 
this  towA  is  occupied  By  tenants,  greatly  to  the  disadvanta.ge  of  its 
agriculture;  there  being  ,146  freeholders,  and  107  tenants  under 
lease '^''^  ' 

■  f^'orton  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Taiinton,  30  S.  of  Boston,  and  17  N. 
E.  from  providence.  Population,  1,530.  In  1837,  there  .were  in 
this  town  4  cotton  mills,  1,993  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tinred,  290,376  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $53,167  82;  males 
employed,  53 ;  females,  35 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace,  which 
made  375  tons  -  of  iron  castings,  valued  at  $37,500 ;  twenty-five 
hands  were  employed ;  eight  air  and  cupola  furnaces  for  rolling 
and  refining  copper ;  500  tons  of  sheet  copper  and  copper  bolts 
were.manuiactured,  valued  at  $280,000;  thirty-three  hands  were 
employed;  capital  invested,  $226,000. 


PAWTUGKET. 


This  town  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Seckonk.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1828.  It  is  two  miles  square, 
lying  on  the  cast  side  of  Pawtucket  river.  The  village  of  Paw- 
tucket;  is  centrally  divided  by  the  riVer;  that  part  lying  on  the 
west  side  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  North  Providenc^,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  il  is  entered 
from  the  south  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country,  by  water 
power  machinery,  was  commenced  at  this  place.  The  water 
power  is  very  great,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  within  a  short  dis- 
tance is  fifty  feet.  There  are  in  the  village  12  cotton  factories,  with 
35,000  spindles  and  1000  looms.  The  Franklin  calico  printing 
works  do  an  extensive  business.  There  are  also  5  machine  shops 
and  a  number  of  iron  works.  About  2000  operatives  are  employed 
in  these  establishirients.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village ;  it 
runs  4  miles  S.  by  W.  to  Providence  river,  at  India  Point — oiie 
mile  below  the  center  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  river  above 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Blaekstone,  This  place  is  4  miles 
N.  of  Providence,  16  from  Taunton,  38  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  36 
from  Boston.  The  Whole  village  is  said  to  contain  about  6,000 
inhabitants.     There  are  7  churches:  2  Baptist,  1    Episcopal,  1 

Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  on  the  Rhode  Island  side ;  1  Congrega- 

—  ■  ■  ■  '  I *         ■       ■  ■  I       .  ■    , 
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tional  and  1  Freevill  Baptist  on  the  Massachusetts  side.  In  the 
town  of  Pavtucket,  according  to  the  Statistical  Tables  published 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  millsj 
vitb  15,317  spindles:  2,156,266  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured; 125  males  and  243  females  employed.  One  printworks, 
which  printed  4,894,597  yards  of  cloth,  employing  196  males  and 
28  females.  The  "  Pawtucket  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,ftOO, 
is  in  this  town.    Population,  1,881. 

[Ami  Du  CitmmtTtia  Adatrtua,  1638.] 
~  'ETiKoiior  mLiwg.— Fatlowinfc  in  the  fiwUtepi  of  MuMdiDselU,  Rhode  blud 
kaa  prohibited  the  sole  or  vendnig  of  ardent  s^nrits  in  less  quBntities  than  Slteen  gal- 
kni.  Theso  prohibitoiy  laws  ia  both  states  am  producing  great  eiciiemfni,  and  we 
dKnU  no!  marrel  were  Ihey  lo  result  ia  Tiolenl  political  action.  Meantime  the  great 
inTcntot  of  the  alembic  is  teaching  hia  foUower*  sferj  possible  device  for  evading  the 
lawi,  a*  will  appear  from  ihe'following  law  report  from  the  Providence  Jonmal. 

"■  Tht  Ark.' — At  the  present  session  oi  the  supreme  court  in  this  city,  evidence  waa 
brangfal  before  the  grand  jnry  lo  obtain  an  indiclmeni  for  a  Tiol&tion  of  ihe  license 
kw.  It  appears  thai  some  person  or  peisons  had  jirocnred  a  raft  or  scow,  erected  a 
dtanir  thereon,  and  moc*ed  the  same  on  Pawiuckiet  river,  where  it  was  regnlarly  fat- 
uishedwilh  a"great  variety  of  choice  liquors."  Attached  to  the  sco«:  wss  a  platform, 
which,  when  lowered,  enabled  persons  from  Ihe  shorts  lo  walk  lo  the  ark,  as  the  Boat 
was  deainiated,  and  the  vessel  was  moored  so  thai  this  platform  could  be  nsed  on 
otbir  side  of  the  nrer,  as  proiit  or  policy  might  dicl&le.  On  gaining  it,  there  coold 
be  seen  &acels  variously  marked,  it,  G,  B,  ice,  fhim  either  of  which,  on  being  turned, 
gushed  forth  the  beverage  lis  initial  represented.  This  place  of  resort  became  very 
toon  as  popnlar  as  any  materixg  place  in  the  conntry  ;  as  at  it  glasses  were  always 
nmij,  allhotigh  no  atlendaois  were  at  band.  Those  who  partook  of  the  refreshing 
streams,  as  a  matter  of  conise,  left  something  as  satisfaction  fur  trouble,  which,  by 
tome  legerdemain  we  could  no!  comprehend,  and  Iherefore  cannot  describe,  was 
talcen  poaaession  of  by  some  spirit  unseen  and  nnknown.  As  the  dividing  line  between 
BbiDde  Island  and  Massachusetts  is  at  bigb-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
ii  wilt  tie  perceived  IhiU  customerK  from  our  sister  state,  bv  tbe  platform  beiog  placed 
aa  their  side,  could  be  arcommodaled  without  violation  of  Mossai^husells  laws.  Not 
to,  however,  wilh  thelaws  of  Rhode  Island.  Against  these  laws  there  was  an  oflenca 
conunitled,  bat  establishing  the  identity  of  the  offender  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Witnesses  in  abundance  were  produced,  who  testified  that  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
water*  of  the  ark,  but  whom  they  obtained  them  of,  Ihey  had  neither  desire  or 
mbtlity  to  say.    One  person  in  Fawtacket  testified  that  he  furnished  from  S75  lo  SIM's 
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worth  of  liquors  per  week ;  that  he  charged  it  to  "the  ark ;"  that  he  deUvere^  it 
times  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another,  who  were  employed  to  do  chores ;  and,  finally, 
he  identified  one  person  who  had  at  one  time  received  it,  against  whom  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  true  bill,  anfd  whose  trial  will  take  place  at  the  present  tenn  of  the 
court.  It  is  surmised  that,  as  none  of  the  brood  were  preserved  in  the  ancient,  it  was 
from  this  modem  ark  came  the  ** striped  pig"*  which  has  so  recently  been  astoniadb- 
ing  the  natives  of  Boston.  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  which  the  operators 
envelop  themselves,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  parties  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  course  by  evil  spirits." 


RAYNHAM. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  in  173 1.  It  originally  made  a  part  of  those 
lands  known  by  the  name  of  Cohanet,  in  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  first  purchased  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
by  Elizabeth  Pool  and  her  associates.  It  appears  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  town  was  about  the  year  1660.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1730.  At  this  period  there  were  about  thirty 
&milies  in  the  place.  This  house  stood  for  forty-two  years.  The 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1771,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  first  minister  ordained  here  was  Kev«  John  Wales ; 
this  was  in  1731.  Mr.  Wales  died  in  1765,  and  was  succee4ed  by 
Rev.  Peres  Fobes,  LL.  D.,  who  was  ordaimd  in  1766. 

The  lands  in  Raynham  are  in  general  level  and  the  soil  light 
Taunton  liver  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  ponds,  which  produce  a  water  power.  There 
is  a  large  shovel  factory,  a  wire  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  nail  factory, 
which  has  produced  eleven  tons  of  nails  daily.  Iron  ore  is  founa 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship :  1  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox, 
and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,379.  Distance  3  miles  N.  R  of  Taun- 
ton, 24  E.  of  Providence,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  original  Leonard  House  in 
this  town,  ''  where  tradition  says  that  Philip's  head  was  deposited 
for  some  time.  It  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  builder,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
is  the  oldest  mansion  now  standing  in  this  country.  The  vane  at 
one  of  the  gable-ends  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1700 ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  house  having  been  erected  at  least  thirty  years 
previous.  The  workmanship,  especially  within,  is  remarkablv 
massive  and  sound.    It  is,  apparently  modelled  after  an  English 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  exhibition  of  a  "  striped  pig*'  in  Bedham,  or  some 
other  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  a  day  of  general  military  muster.  The  exht- 
biters  of  this  curiosity^  having  obtained  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  gave 
notice  that  this  strange  animal  could  be  seen  at  the  low  price  of  siz  cents.  This  pig 
drew  quite  a  ntmiber  of  visiters.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition,  state  that  they 
found  the  pig  as  represented ;  the  stripes,  however,  werp  hudon^with  a  painter's  brush. 
They  found  also  a  choice  variety  of  liquors,  a  glass  of  which  \f  as  allowed  gnOis  to 
each  visiter,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  remarkable  pig.  There  was 
Bomethmg  so  attracting  about  the  animal,  that  quite  a  number  of  indiviauato,  not  satis- 
fied with  one  sight,  were  known  to  visit  the  exhibition  a  number  of  times  the  sama 
day. 
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&dioa  ofthe  eighteen^  century,  with  some  modifications  proper 
fot  defence  against  the  Indians.  It  was  garrisoned  during  the  war. 
The  Fowling  Fond,  still  so.  called,  has  become  a  thick  swamp. 
An  aged  gendeman  was  liring  not  many  years  since  who  in  boy- 
hood had  frequently  gone  off  m  a  canoe,  to  catch  fish  in  its  waters. 
Indian  weapons  and  utensils  are  still  found  on  its  borders."* 

I^e  first  iron  forge  in  America  was  set  up  in  this  town.  On 
the  b^ks  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  King 
Philip  had  a  hunting  house.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pobee*  description  of  Raynham  in  1793. 

"nwBist  adrenmTen  from  England  to  this  connny,  who  wcreskmed  in  the  fbTge 
fuxan,  wet«  two  brothers,  viz,  Jamet  uid  Henrj  LeoDBid.  Thev  cun«  to 
in  thcjreuieSZ,  which  was  aboDt  mo  yean  alter  (he  first  settlers  hsd  plant* 
Ives  npon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1S52,  these  Leonards  bere  bout  the 
first  forge  in  Arasiira.  Henry  not  long-  after  moved  fiem  this  placft  to  the  Jerseys 
•nd  BMIled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor,  frora  wtniB  the  whole  rmee 
«rihe  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  difd  in  this  town.  He  came  from  Fonterpool 
n  HMMonxhshire,  and  bronghl  wilb  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  rmall  boy,  who  aRer- 
wwdyvaifced  « the  Uoomerr  art,  with  his  father,  in  the  forge.  This  forge  wai  sitn. 
Med  on  tbe  great  road ;  and,  Baling  been  repaired  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is 
lollua  day  still  ilk  employ.  On  one  sideof  the  dam,  at  a  Kmall  distance  Irom  each  other, 
■und  three  lai^  elcos  and  one  oak  tree.  Two  of  the  elms  are  oeu  three  feet  in  ea- 
esm&ience,  and  are  still  floorishing,  Th^se  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yean  old ;  which,  with  the  ancienl  bnildiags  and  other  objects  aroimd,  present  to  tho 
eye  asceneof  the  most  venerable  anliquity.  In  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Fond,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
ODCe  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was  called  Philip's  hunting  hnnse,  becatise,  in  Iho 
•eaaoD  moat  &vomble  to  hnnting,  be  resided  there,  bnt  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at 
"      it  Bofe,  ivrAably  foe  the  benefit  of  flsb.     Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  s) 


8  to  tui  his  Iixlians  never  to  hurt  the  Leonards.  During  (he  1 
boiBes  near  the  fo^  were  constantly  garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  ^el  standii^. 
One  of  Ihem  was  built  by  lames  Leonard,  long  before  Phibp's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  golhic  form,  and  is  now  ir^habiled,  together  with  the  same  pater. 

~  il  spot,  by  Leaaar(&  of  the  nith  genemlion.    In  the  celtar  under  this  b 

pamiBd,  for  a  CI      ...      •     -  ~  ■.■       -     ■- 


depomlBd,  U 


a  considerable  tiine,  the  head  of  Eing  Philip;  for  ii  si 


■  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography.— This  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  we  regret  la 
Hate,  is  now  no  more,  it  having  been,  as  we  are  informed,  taken  down  qaite  rtcentl* 
Df  the  proprietor. 
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pbilip  Idmself  shared  the  fate  of  kings ;  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  eanied  abont 
and  Shawn  as  a  cariosity,  by  one  Aldennan,  the  Indian  who  shot  him. 

There  is  yet  in  being  an  ^cient  case  of  dowers,  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
npon  which  the  deep  scars  and  tnangled  imptessions  of  Indian  hatchets  are  now  seen ; 
bat  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  amighted  women,  who  fled  from  the  house 
when  the  Indians  oroide  in,  cannot  be  known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  build- 
ing now  lie  buried  the  bones  of  two  .unfortunate  young  women,  who  in  their  flight 
here  were  shot  down  by  this  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across  the 
road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as  he  was  riding  from 
Taunton  to  the  fi>rm  in  this  j^ace,  was  discovered  and  flred  upon  by  the  Indians.  He 
instantly  plucked  off  his  hat,  swung  it  around,  whicl^  startled  his  horse,  and  in  fiill 
career  he  reached  the  forge  dam,  without  a  wound ;  but  several  bullets,  were  shot 
through  the  hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the  mane, 
from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both  his  legs. 

While  deacon  Nathaniel  Williams,  with  some  others,  were  at  work  in  the  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  rood  about  half  a  mile  ijnpm  the  forge,  one  of  the  number  disco- 
vered a  motion  of  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance ;  he  immediately  presented  his  gu^  and 
fired ;  upon  which  the  Indians  were  heard  to  cij,  Cpcooshy  and  ran  ofi';  but  soon  after 
pne  of  tne  Indians  was  found  dead  near  the  Fowling  Pond.  Near  the  great  river  are 
now  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andross  and  James  Philips,  who,  with  James 
3ell  and  two  sons,  were  killed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush.  This 
happened  in  the  place  called  Squabette.  > 

The  place  already  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Fowling  Pond,  is  itself  a  great  curios* 
ity.  Before  Philip's  war  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pond,  nearly  two  miles  long 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Since  then,  the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  large 
tract  it  once  covered  is  grown  up  to  a  thick-set  swamp  of  cedar  and  pine.  That  this, 
however,  was  once  a  large  pond,  haunted  by  fowls,  and  supplied  with  fish  in  great 
plenty,  is  more  thf^  probable,  for  here  is  found.  Upon  dry  land,  a  large  quantity  of 
white  floor  sand,  and  a  great  number  of  that  kind  of  smooth  stones,  which  are  never 
found  except  on  shores  or  places  long  washed  with  water.  There  is  also  on  the  east 
side  a  bank  of  sand,  which  is  called  the  Beaver's  Dam,  against  which  the  water  must 
fbrmerly  have  washed  up ;  and  if  so,  the  pond  must  once  have  been  of  such  amplitude 
as  that  above  mentioned.  Add  to  tins,  tnat  a  large  number  of  Indian  spears,  tools, 
pots,  Ace.,  are  found  near  the  sides  of  this  pond.  This  indicates  that  the  natives  were 
once  Uiick-«iettled  here.  Bnt  what  pould  be  their  object  ?  What  ooald  indaoe  Philip 
to  build  his  house  here  7  It  was,  undoubtedly,  fishing  and  fowling,  in  this  then  large 
pond.  But,  more  than  all,  there  is  yet  Hving  in  this  town  a  man  of  more  than  ninety 
Tears  old,  who  can  well  remember  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he,  had  frequently  gone  off 
In  a  canoe  to  fish  in  this  pond ;  and  sap,  that  many  a  fish  had  been  caught  mere  tha 
pines  and  cedars  are  now  ipore  thai^  fifty  feet  high.  If  an  instance,  at  once  so  rare 
pud  well  attested  as  this,  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  curious  scrap  of  the  natural  his* 
tory  of  this  country,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  analogiced  proof  that  many 
of  our  swamps  were  originally  ponds  of  water :  but,  more  than  this,  it  suggests  a  new 
aigument  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
'^ehoHges  the  face  of  the  earthj^*  to  suf^ljr  the  wants  of  man,  as  o^ten  as  be  changes  from 
pnciyuived  natnre  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 


REHOBOTH. 


The  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  were  extensive,  comprehending 
the  present  town,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  Attleboroueh,  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.,  and  part  of  Swansey  and  Barrington.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  land  here  for  a  settlement  was  made  of  Massasoit,  in  1641, 
comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  square,  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  and  Pawtucket  Tlw 
first  white  settler  in  the  original  limits  of  th«  town  was  WilHam 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  Ikigland,  who  fled  from 
})ersecution  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  on  the  peninsula  where  the 
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eity  of  Boston  now  stands.  He  sold  his  lands  on  the  paunsula  in 
1634,  and  probably  removed  toKehoboth  the  next  year.  He  loca- 
ted himself  in  what  is  now  Cumberland,  R.  L,  on  ttie  river  which 
bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Pawtucket 
His  house,  which  he  named  ^'  Study  Hall,"  stood  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  few  rods  east  of  a  knoll  which>  rises  abruptly  from 
tike  meadow  on  the  brink  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet 
His  grave  and  the  well  which  he  dug  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
celebrated  Roger  Williams  for  a  short  time,  when  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the  limits  of  Rehoboth,  said 
resided  there  for  a  short  period. 

Rev.  Samuel  Newman"^  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Rehobotibu  He  removed  here  with  part  of  his  church  in  Weymouth 
in  1644.  Hie  first  meeting  of  the  original  planters  to  be  found  on 
record  is  dated  at  '^  Weimouth  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  [October] 
1643."  The  secoijkl  meeting  was  held  in  Dec.  following,  when 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  planting  of  com.  The  teacher 
was  to  have  a  certain  portion  irom  each  settler ;  servants,  after 
four  years,  to  be  inhabitants,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  The 
following  appears  to  be  a  list  of  all  the  planters  at  Seekonk  or  Rch 
faoboth  in  July,  1644.    It  is  prefixed  in  the  following  manner : — 

"Tlus  oombiiwtion,  entered  into  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants^  after 
ceneral  notice  given  the  23d  of  the  4th  month.  We  whoee  naznes  are  nnderwritten, 
Seing,  bf  the  providence  of  €k)d,  inhabitants  of  Seaeunk,  intending  there  to  settle,  do 
corebMOtj  ice 

Walter  FiBhner,  Samuel  Newman,  Peter  Hunt,  Ralph  Alin^ 

Edwaid  Smith,  Wm,  Cheesborongh,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Bliss, ' 

Edward  Bennett,  Richard  Wri^t,  John  Peren,  Greorge  Eendricke, 

Robert  Titus,  .  Robert  Martin,  Zacheiy  Rhoades,  John  Allen, 

Abraham  Bfartin,  Richard  Bowen,  Job  Lane,  William  Sabin, 

John  Matthewes,  Joseph  Torrey,  Alex.  Winchester,  ^   Thomas  Cooper. 

Edward  Sale,  James  Clark,  Henry  Smith, 

Ralph  Shepherd,  Ephraim  Hunt,  Stephen  Payne, 

"ThoQg^  the  proprietors  purchased  their  land  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  compact  signed  by  them,  that  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any 
jurisdiction  bnt  tiieir  own,  thoogh  they  were  afterwards  claimed  by  both  Plymontn 
and  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1645,  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Phrmonth  court,  or  rather  were  assigned  to  that  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  Scripture  naime  of  Rehoboth, — a  name 
selected  by  Mr«  Newman ;  for,  said  he,  "  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us."^ 

The  town  of  Rehoboth  in  its  present  limits  is  formed  from  the 

*  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  pteW'.  He  compiled  a  Concor- 
dance of  the  Bible,  a  herculean  labor,  which  was  published  in  London  m  1643,  in  fobo. 
Alter  his  removal  to  Rehoboth  (now  Seekonk),  he  revised  this  work  and  greaUy  im- 
proved it,  using  in  the  evening,  according  to  President  Stiles,  pine  knots  iiist(»d  of 
candles.  He  died  at  Seekonk,  in  1663.  <<  The  manner  of  his  death,''  says  EUiot, 
*<  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  tho 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preacned  a  ser- 
mon from  these  words,  Job  ziv.  14  :  <  AU  the  days  of  my  amoointed  time  mU  I  wait  tUl 
m9  change  come,*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day  he  asked  the  deacon  to 
pray  wiSi  him,  8a3ring  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer, 
ne  said  ibe  time  was  come  when  he  must  leave  the  world;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence  of  imagination.  But 
be  turned  round,  saying,  'Angels,  do  your  office,'  and  immedintely  expred.'* 

t  Bliss'  History  of  Rehoboth,  p.  31. 


seeand  precinct  of  the  ancient  Behoboth.  This  was  iDcorporated 
as  a  separate  society  in  1769.  As  early  as  1711,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  80Uth>ea8t  part  of  the  town,  called  the  "  neighborhood  of 
Palmer's  river,"  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  pre- 
cincts. This  was  opposed  by  the  western  or  older  part  of  the  town. 
In  1717,  the  general  court  granted  permission  to  the  people  at 
Palmer's  River  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  their  part  of  the  town. 
This  house  was  commenced  the  same  year,,  and  stood  on  a  small 
elevation  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Orleans  factory.  Jethnial 
Peck,  Ca^t.  Samuel  Peck,  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  gave  each  an  acre 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1721  a  church  was 
organized  here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  David  Turner. 
Mr.  Turner  was"  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Rogerson,  who  was. 
settled  in  1769 ;  he  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otia 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  in  1800.  The  second  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1773,  "upon  the  plaine  near  Timothy  Headways." 
There  are  at  present  in  Rehoboth  6  churches :  2  Ba^st,  1  Congrei- 
gational,  1  Reformed  Methodist,  and  1  Christian.  There  is  a  cot- 
ton factory,  with  1,440  spindles.  Population,  2,202.  Distance,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  7  east  of  Providence,  and  40  south-west- 
erly of  Boston. 


StuA-itta  vitw  af  Ajoumm't  Sodt,  BthoieOi. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  rock,  called 
Annateon'a  Rock,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rehoboth,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  new  turnpike  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  former  and  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  whole 
rock  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  70  or  80  feet,  and  its  height  is  25 
ot  30  feet  It  is  on  the  northern  border  of  a  great  swamp  of  nearly 
3000  acres,  called  Stptannakonk,  by  which  it  is  rendered  inaccessible 
except  on  the  northern  side.  This  place  is  rendered  memoraUe 
by  the  capture  of  Annawon,  the  last  and  bravest  of  King  PhiHp's 
chieftains,  on  28th  of  Aug.  1676.  Annawon,  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  Aug.  12th,  with  a  few  brave  warriors,  ranged  the  woods  in 
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Ihe  vicinity  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzey,  much  to  the  terror  of  ths 
inhabitants.  Capt.  Church,  so  celebrated  in  this  war,  was  sent  for, 
who  with  his  party  immediately  commenced  upon  the  pursuit* 
Having  captured  a  number  of  Annawon's  company,  one  of  them 
havii^  his  life  spared  offered  to  conduct  him  to  his  chieftain's  retreat 
The  following  mterosting  account  is  taken  from  the  accoimt  given 
in  Draktis  lust  of  Indian  Chief  Sj  published  in  Boston  in  18^. 

Having  traTelled  thnmgh  swamps  and  thickets  until  tiie  son  was  setting,  the  pilot 
ordered  a  slop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  discoveiy.  He  said, 
''.AJbont  that  how  of  the  day  Amtawtm  nsaatly  sent  ont  his-  scouts  to  see  if  the  eoasi 
was  dear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  soonts  returned,  and  then  we  mar 
more  securely."  When  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed, 
Gape.  Ckamh  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He 
bowed  rery  low  and  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to 
light  against  Capt.  liiMMmm,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  help- 
fhl  16  yoQ,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  you."  They  luui 
{Mocaeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a. noise,  which  they  .concluded  to  be 
Che  nonndmg  of  a  mortar.    This  warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  AMmom 

mmrtntimt. 

•  a  •  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Capt.  Church,  with  two  of  his  Indian 
aoU&ers,  crept  to  the  Mp  bf  it,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  the  situation  of 
ihe  whole  oompany,  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  They  were  divided  mto  three  bodies, 
«nd  lodged  a  short  disamce  firom  one  another.  AnHowon^t  camp  was  formed  bv  felling 
m  tree  against  the  njek,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side.  With  him  lodged  Lis  son, 
and  others  of  his  principal  men.  The^r  guns  were  discovered  standing,  and  leaning 
agiinst  a  stick  ^ting  on  two  crotches,  safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat. 
Over  their  fioe^^wera  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  ^pits* 
Cape.  Ckmreh  wiis  now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting 
down  the  tock'  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their  pilot,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  *<  No,"  and  said  that  himself 
and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none 
coold  come  any  other  without  danger  of  being  shot. 

The  fimitful  mind  of  ChMrch  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  and  the  following  stratagem 
was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  to  go 
figrwaid  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs,  which,  when  AnM- 
W9m  should  discover  them,  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had 
lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  Capt.  Church  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept 
down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crqA  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the 
yooBg  man's  |iead  to  the  airms.  The  young  Aruuncon,  discovering  him,  whipped  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  captain  Amuucoh  started  up 
on  his  breech,  and  cried  out  "Howoh  /"  which  signified,  <<I  am  taken."  All  hope  of  es- 
cape was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
siknoe,  -while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he  supposed  the  Bn^- 
liah  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  was  undeceived  his 
company  were  all  secured. 

One  circomstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar  on  theb  approach.  This  continued  durinjg 
their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding  green  dried  com  for  their 
sapper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding  to  turn  the  com  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and 
when  she  pounded  again  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as 
they  lowered  themselves  down  from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that 
grew  from  the  seams  of  the  rock.    The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper 

to  the  captors. 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  #  •  •  • 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the  fate  of 
their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  to  them  that  they  were  all  nris- 
ooers  j  oad,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  were  told  that  Capt.  Church  haa  en« 
compassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be  immediata 
desiB  I  hot  if  they  all  sataiittea  peaceably,  they  dionld  have  good  quazter.    <*  Nov 
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ttfl^  being  oU  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,''  leadily  oonaented ;  deli 
Yermp  up  their  guns  and  halchets,  were  all  conducted  to  head  quarters. 

Things  being  thus  far  settled,  Captain  Church  asked  Annamon  what  he  had  for  sop* 
per ;  "  for/'  saul  he,  "  I  am  come  down  to  sup  with  yoUi'*  Amum»m  replied,  **  Tmstfia,^* 
with  a  nuiiestic  voice,  and,  looking  around  upon  his  womeui  ordered  them  to  hast^ 
and  provide  Capt  Church  and  his  company  some  supper.  He  asked  Capt.  Church 
<<  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or  horse  beeH"  He  said  he  would  prefer  oow  beef. 
It  was  soon  ready,  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  be  brought  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
^ood  m^.  And  here  it  sboidd  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt,  which  ChwrckcujM 
m  his  pocket,  was  the  only  <i)rovision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Oeipt.  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  let  him  sleep  two  hours  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  not  hhvt 
ing  slept  any  for  thirty-six  hours  before;  but  after  lying  a  half  hour,  and.no  dispo- 
sition to  sleep  came,  uom  the  momentous  cared  upon  his  mind;  for, 

"The  dead  alono  In  such  «  night  can  met ;" 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  Ihey  were  all  fast  'asleep.  Jmuh 
mm  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time  looking  one 
upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Anrumon,  because  he  could  not  speak  Indian, 
and  thought  Atuuawn  could  not  speak  English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  could, 
from  a  conversation  thev  held  together.  Church  had  laid  down  with  Annmvm  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  of  which  however  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  nad 
laid  a  consiaetable  time  Ajmeuoon  got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which 
Church  considered  was  on  a  common  occasion.  But  being  gone  some  time,  "  he  began 
to  siispect  some  ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himaelf,  and 
lay  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Ailfumon^s  side,  .that  if  a  shot  riiould  be 
mode  at  him  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  ArmanfOH  also.  After  lying  a  while 
m  great  suspense,  he  saw.  bv  the  light  of  the  moon,  Amumon  coining  with  something 
in  his  hands.  -  When  he  nad  got  to  Capt.  Church  he  knelt  down  before  him,  and  after 
presenting  him  idiat  he  had  brought,  spoke  in  English  as  follows:— ''Great  captain, 
you  have  killed  Philip^  and  conquered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  nty  con^ 
pany  are  the  last  that  war  against  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your 
means,  and  therefore  these  &ings  belong  unto  you.'*  He  ^en  took  out  of  his  pack  a 
beautifully  wrou^t  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  bradth, 
and  of  such  lengUi  as,  when  put  about  the  shouldef?  of  Capt.  Church,  reached  to  lus 
ankles.  This  was  considered  at  that  time  of  great  value,  being  embroidered  aU  over 
with  money,  that  is  wampampeag,  of  various  colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures 
of  birds,  boists,  and  flowers.  A  second  belt,  of  no  less  exouisite  workmanship^  was 
next  presented,  which  belonged  also  to  Philip,  This,  that  cnief  used  to  ornament  his 
head  with:  from  the  back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decoratedf  hs 
back.  A  tlkird  was  a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon 
his  breast.  All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which  Annaufon  said  was  got  in  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Iffohawks.*  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed  remain  at  this 
day,  the  property  of  a  ftunily  in  Swansey .  He  next  took  from  his  pack  two  horns  of 
glazed  powder  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it  a]ipears,  were  all  of  the  effects  of 
the  groLt  chief.  He  told  Capt.  Church  that  those  were  Philip^s  royalties,  which  he 
was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with  when  he  sat  in  st^te,  and  he  thought  himzelf  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The.  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon  ''gave  an 
aecount  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formeriy  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequin,  Philip's  father.  Morning  being  come^  they  took 
np  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way  tney  met  Lieutenant  Hoftlund,  according  to 
appointment,  at  his  no  small  surprise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The 
next  day  Capt.  Church  took  old  AnnanHm,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his 
own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plymouth,  under  Lieut. 
Homland.  Not  long  after  this,  to  the  great  grief  of  Capt.  Churchy  Amunoom  was  be- 
headed at  Pl^rmouth.  It  is  true  Church  did  not  guarantee  nis  life  when  he  surrendered, 
but  he  had  httle  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  save  him,  knowing  how  much  the  coontiy 
was  indebted  to  him  in  this  war. 


SEEKONK. 


In  1812,  the  west  part  of  Rehoboth  was  incorporated  into  a  dis- 
tinct township  by  its  ancient  name  of  SeefoMk.     This  word  in 
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the  Indian  language  is  the  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose,  and 
this  place  probably  received  its  nam^  from  the  circumstance  that 
great  numbers  of  wild  geese  used  frequently  to  aUght  in  Seekonk 
rirer  and  cove.*  This  town  is  properly  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  it 
being  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  made.  Some  account 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  planters, 
will  be  found  in  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
Rehoboth.  The  town,  or  first  settlement,  was  built  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  what  is  now  Seekonk  common,  (the  south 
extremity  of  the  plain,}  with  the  meeting-house  and  parsonage  in 
the  center;  the  semi-circle  opening  towards  Seekonk  or  Paw- 
tiicket  river.  This  circle  was  afterwards  called  "  The  Ring  of 
the  Town." 

*  Seekonk  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Providence  river,  separating 
it  fron»  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  three  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  town,  running  nearly  6,000  spindles,  and  about  ,150 
looms.  There  are  2  houses  of  .worship,  1  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist  Population.  2,016.  Distance  from  Providence  4  miles, 
14  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  and  41  miles  southerly  from  Boston.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  during  Philip's  war,  the  Indians,  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  small  parties,  committed  dreadful  ravages  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts^  The  country  being  alarmed, 
Gapt  Pierce,  from  Scttuate,  with  sixty-three  Englishmen  and 
twenty  friendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod,  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Indians  towards  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  Seekonk  on  the 
25th  of  March.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  next  day, 
he  was  attacked  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
savages;  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Capt.  Pierce,  with  nearly 
all  his  men,  were  killed,  after  having  slain,  it  is  supposed,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  their  enemies.  "  Two  days  after  Pierce's 
fight,  a  party  of  the  Indians,  crossing  the  river,  laid  the  town  in 
ashes,  burning  40  houses  and  30  bams."  These  houses  were 
around  the  "Ring  of  the  Town ;"  only  two  houses  were  left 
standing, — the  garrison-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Phanuel  Bishop  now  stands,  and  another  house  on  the  south 
end  of  the  common,  is^ich  was  preserved  by  black  sticks  having 
been  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  guarded.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  as  tradition 
-informs  us,  early  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning  it  beheld  only  a  line  of  smoking  ruins.  It  appears 
that  only  one  person  was  killed ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  religious, 
but  a  singular  and  superstitious  man.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  garrison-house,  but  remained 
in  his  own  house  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  believing  that  while 
he  cmitinued  reading  it,  nothing  could  harm  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, shot  through  the  window. 


*  Bliss'  History  of  Rehoboth. 
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There  is  a  chair  now  in  possessipn  of  Capt  Caleb  Abell  of  See* 
konk,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  that  family  since  the  bum* 
ing  by  the  Indians,  and  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  ^^  King 
Phmp^a  Chairs'  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the 
family,  PhiUp  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  house  of 
Preserved  Abell,  and  whenever  he  came,  this  chair,  being  the 
"big  armed-chair  of  the  house,"  was  brought  forth  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  his  seat.  At  the  burning  of  the  place  in  1676,  the 
Indians  brought  it  out  of  the  house  for  their  chief  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  King  Philip)  to  sit  in,  and  enjoy  the  conflagration. 
When  they  left  this  house  for  another,  an  Indian  threw  a  fire* 
brand  into  the  chair,  which  consumed  the  bottom,  but  left  the 
huge  frame,  with  only  scorching  the  parts  to  which  the  bottom 
was  attached. 

Capt  Thomas  Willet,  who  came  over  to  this  country  in  1630, 
was  buried  in  the  Umits  of  this  t6wn,  at  the  head  of  Bullock's 
Cove.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  arrived,  and  was  a 
merchant  by  profession.  He  first  resided  at  Plymouth,  and  soon 
became  a  useful  and  distinguishec[  man  in  the  colony.  When 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the.  Dutch,  Capt.  Willet  was  sent 
for  by  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  assist  mem  in  organizing 
the  new  government.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  Swansea,  where  he  died  in  1674. 
^'  The  English  mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropolis  in  Ame- 
rica, (says  Mr,  Daggett  in  his  History  of  Attleborough,)  lies  buried 
on  a  lonely  and  barren  heath,  in  the  humble  town  of  Seekonk, 
at  a  place  9eldom  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  man,  with  nought 
but  the  rudest  monumeht  to  mark  the  spot."  The  following  is 
the  rudely  carved  inscription,  still  legible. 

1674. 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thomas  Willet,  Esq.,  who  died  August  y*  K% 
in  the  64th  ^ear  of  his  age,  Anno    .    .    .    who  was  the  first  Blayor  of  New  York, 
and  twice  did  sustain  the  place. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burying-groimd  in  this  town. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Mr.  Gewgt  Allen,  a  native  of  Sherbum  in  Great  Britain, 
who  died  Jan.  20th,  A.  D.  1774,  aged  78  ^ears.  His  ingenuity  Ac  application  to 
study  were  such,  that  in  early  life  he  made  uncommon  advances  in  tne  principal 
branches  of  Literature,  6c  at  the  age  of  17  was  employed  as  a  writing  master  in  nis 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  21  he  arrived  at  Boston,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  in  which  occupation  (in  that  &  other  towns)  he  spent  the  JPn'me 
of  his  life ;  his  latter  researches  were  better  Calculated  for  the  promotion  of  Science, 
than  for  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest.  His  friendly  disposition  and  mode- 
ration were  conspicuous  to  all  who  knew  him. 


A  tribute  of  respedt  to  Hosea  Humphrey,  Esq.,  who  died  June  30th,  1816,  aged  59. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  highly  esteemed  there  as  a  Philosopher,  J^hysi- 
cian  &  Statesman ;  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Convention  for  adopting  the 
Federal  Constitution,  &  also  of  the  Legislature ;  and  ever  defended  the  rights  ofman 
with  a  liberal  independent  spiht.^Erected  by  the  afl'ect  onate  regard  of  his  looted 
widow. 
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SOMERSET. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  opposite  the  town  of  Fall  River.  Previous  to  its  incor- 
poration in  1790,  it  formed  a  part  of  Swansey,  and  was  called  the 
Shawamei  Purchase.  Taunton  river  to  this  place  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This,  place  is  13  miles  from 
Taunton,  13  from  Providence,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  12  vessels  built: 
tonnage,  696.  This  town  has  about  1,200  tons  of  shipping,  and 
7  potteries,  where  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  manufactured. 
There  are  4  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Friends,  and  1  Methodist. 


SWANSEY. 


A  PART  of  this  towTi  was  originally  comprehended  in  the  ancient 
limits  of  Rehoboth.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  tract  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wannanuriset,  situated  in  this  t(>wn  and  Harrington,  R.  L 
Swansey  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1667,  and  comprehended 
in  its  limits  at  that  period  the  present  town,  Somerset,  Barring- 
ton,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  R*  I.  The  town  derived  it« 
name  from  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  was  so  spelled  in  the  earliest 
records.  In  1649,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  several  others  in  Reho* 
both,  having  embraced'  the  Baptist  sentiments,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Newman's  church,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting 
of  their  own.  The  attempt  to  break  them  up,  and  the  persecution 
they  received,  increased  the  number  of  Baptists.  In  1663,  they 
were  much  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Myles,  with 
part  of  his  church,  which  he  had  formed  at  Wales,  whence  he  had 
been  ejected  for  non-conformity.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
Mr.  Myles  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  Rehoboth,  the  fourth 
formed  in  America.  It  was  organized  in  the  house  of  John  But- 
terworth,  and  commenced  with  seven  members,  viz.  John  IVIiles 
(or  Myles),  pastor,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph  Car- 
penter, John  Butterwbrth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benjamin  Alby. 
These  and  subsequent  proceedings,  were  deemed  such  an  evil  by 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  colony  generally, 
that  the  court  of  Plymouth  was  called  on  to  interfere.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  new  church  Was  fined  £5,  prohibited  from  worship 
for  the  space  of  one  month ;  and  they  were  advised  to  remove 
from  Rehoboth  to  some  place  where  they  might  not  prejudice  any 
existing  church.  They  accordingly  removed  to  Wannamoiset, 
and  erected  a  house  near  Kelley's  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  now  in 
the  limits  of  Barrington.  They  afterwards  erected  another  about 
half  a  mile  from  **  Myles's  bridge,"  on  the  east  side  of  Palmer's 
river,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  of  worship 
now  stands. 

Th€  central  village  of  Snansey contains  about  a  dozen  dwelling* 
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houses,  and  a  Union  church  for  various  denominations.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  ship- 
building ;  there  is  also  a  cotton  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  a  tirool- 
len  factory.  There  are  3  Baptist  churches.  Population,  1,627. 
Distance,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  20  from  New  Bedford,  14 
from  Providence,  10  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  46  southerly  of 
Boston. 

This  town  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  first  English  blood  was  shed  in  "  King  Philip's  War." 
Philip  having  lai4  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of  the  English, 
his  warriors  were  so  impatient  that  he  was  obUged  to  promise 
them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the  English  were  gone  to 
meeting,  they  should  ride  their  houses  and  kill  their  cattle.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sunday,  June  20th,  1675,  he  permitted  his  men  to 
march  out  into  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey,  and  to  annoy  the 
English  by  killing  their  cattle,  thus  hoping  to  provoke  them  t6 
commence  the  attack ;  for  it  is  said  a  superstitious  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  the  side  which  did  the  first  execution 
would  finally  be  conquered.  The  Indians  were  so  insolent  in 
their  deportment  and  language,  that  an  Englishman  was  so  pro- 
voked that  he  fired  upon  one  of  them  and  wounded  him.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  **  Indian  Wars,"  was  the  first 
gun  fired.  According  to  tradUion,  this  Indian  who  was  wounded, 
after  killing  a  number  of  cattle  in  the^  field,  went  into  the  man's 
house  and  demanded  liquor ;  being  refused^  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  violence,  a^d  at  the  same  time  threatened  revenge;  this 
caused  the  Englishman  to  fire  upon  him.  The  Indisms  upon  this 
commenced  open  war. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  the  fii]ist  shedding 
of  English  blood : — **0n  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  alarm 
of  war  first  sounded  in  Plymouth  colony,  when  eight  Or  nine  of 
the  English  were  slain  in  and  about  Swansey ;  they  (the  Indians) 
first  making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as  they  returned 
from  the  assembly,  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of  hiuniUation 
on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  *one  and  wounded  others ;  and 
then  Ukewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  m6n  on  the  high- 
way, sent  to  call  a  surgeon ;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  mur- 
dered six  men  in  and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part  of 
the  town ;  all  of  which  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  that 
the  English  had  no  time  to  .make' resistance." 

At  this  period  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Miles  was  garrisoned.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  west  of  Miles'  bridge,  probably  near  die 
site  of  the  tavern  of  Mason  Barney,  Esq.  Intelligence  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Swansey  people  having  reached  Boston,  a  foot  company, 
under  Capt  Henchman,  and  a  troop,  under  Capt  Prentice,  imme- 
diately marched  for  Mount  Hope,  and  being  joined  by  another 
company  of  110  volunteers  under  Capt.  Mosely,  they  all  arrived 
at  Swansey  on  the  28th  of  June,  where  they  found  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Capt.  Cudworth.  Mr.  Miles'  was  made  head-quar- 
ters.    About  a  dozen  of  the  troop  went  immediately  over  the 
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Inidge,  where  thev  were  fired  upon  out  of  the  bushes^  one  killed 
and  one  wounded.  This  acticm  drew  the  body  of  the  English 
forces  after  the  ene];ny,  whom  they  pursued  a  mile  or  two,,  until 
Ihey  took  to  a  swamp^  after  having  killed  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  number.  The  next  morning  the  troops  commenced  thei^ 
pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Passing  over  Miles'  bridge,  and  proceed- 
ing down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to  the  narrow 
of  the  neck,  at  a  place  called  Keekamuit  or  Kickemuit,  they 
found  the  heads  of  eight  Englishmen  that  the  Indians  had  mur- 
dered, set  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  way.  These  'they  took 
down  and  buried.  On  arriving  at  Moimt  Hope  they  found  that 
Philip  and  his  Indians  had  left  the  place. 


TAUNTON. 


It  is  believed  that  the  first  Englishmen  who  first  traversed  the 
fioil  of  this  ancient  town,  (called  by  the  Indians  Cokannet,)  were 
Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  on  their  visit  to  Massa- 
8oit,  in  July,  1621.  They  foimd  it  depopulated  and  desolate ;  ttie 
ravages  of  the  great  plague  were  every  where  discernible.  At 
Tet^ust  and  Namasket  there  were  Indian  villages.  The  territory 
of  Taunton  proper  (which  formerly  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Berkley  and  Raynham,)  was  claimed  by  the  sachem  of 
Tetiquet  In  this  territory  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  except 
in  a  small  part  of  Raynham.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
eountry  bordering  on  the  river  had  been  thickly  populated,  and 
the  land  cleared  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  When 
first  visited  many  of  the  remains  of  the  natives  were  discovered 
unburied.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  purchasers,  of  Taunton,  stands 
the  name  of  Henry  Uxley :  who  he  was,  does  not  appear.  His 
house  fAd  lot  were  sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Taunton,  as  he  was  in  the 

?laee  before  the  purchase  of  Miss  Pool.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
iTelshman,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  tradition  has  always  existed  amongst  his 
descendants  that  he  was  related  by  blood  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
original  name  of  whose  family  was  Williams,  (which  name  was 
changed  for  an  estate,)  and  one  of  Cromwell's  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams.* 

The  inland  situation  of  Taunton  prevented  for  some  time  much  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  settlers.  The  first  settlers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them 
from  Taunton,  in  England.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1637, 
and  confirmed  afterwards ;  this  was  called  the  TeHquei  purchase, 
this  being  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  river  of  Taunton.  About 
the  period  of  its  settlement.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortune,  firom  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  conceived  the 

*  Baylies'  Hist.  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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bold  design  of  occupying  the  territory  of  Cohannet  It  appears  that 
an  ardent  desire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American 
wilderness,  induced  this  pious  puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indians.  She  died  in  1654,  an^  her  kinsman  placed  over  her 
grave  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  commemorates  her 
virtues. 
'  The  first  and  ancient  purchasers  stand  in  the  following  order 

Henry  Vxlef;  John  Dean,  William  Hailstone,  Francis  Street, 

Bichard  Williams,  John  Strong,  William  Parker,  Hugh  Rossiter, 

Joseph  Wilson,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Parker,  John  Gilbert, 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Thomas  Cooke,  John  Richmond,  Thomas  Qilbert, 

William  Coy,  John  Smith,  William  Holloway,  Robert  Hobell, 

George  Hall,  .  Mr.  Thomas  Farwell,  The  Wid.  Randall,  Richard  Bilrt, 

David  Corwithy,  Edward  Case,  Francis  Doty,  John  CrossmaQ, 

Mr.  William  Pool^  John  ^ingslev,  William  Dunn,  John  Luther, 

George  JVIacy,  Richard  PanlJ,  William  Scad^g,  John  Drake, 

William  Harvey,  Richard  Smith,  John  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Brown. 

Hezeldah  Hoar,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  Anthopy  Slocum, 

Walter  Dean,.  Willtam  Phillips,  JohnGengiUe, 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Plain  Dealing  or  Newes  from  New 
England,"  written  by  Thomas  Lechford  of  Clements  Inn,  Jan. 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  L(»idon,  1642,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
Taunton,  says — 

Cohannet,  alias  Tannton,  is  in  Plvmonth  paten(.  There  is  a  church  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  church,  the  rest  excluded ;  Master  Hooke,  pastor ; 
Blaster  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  received  ordination  frqnrthe  hands  of  one 
Master  Bishop^  a  school-master,  and  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,  and  then  Master 
Hooke  joyned  m  ordaining  Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  opposed 
the  gathering  of  the  church  there,  alleging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
all  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so  Abraham's  cbiklren,  ou^t  to 
be  baptized ;  and  spoke  so  in  pubhque,  or  to  thsX  effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance, 
and  the  ministers  snake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the  magistrate  commanded 
the  constable,  who  oragged  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was  foroed  to 
go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Rev.  William  Hooke,  who  mvLsi  be  considered  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Taunton  church,  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  a  major  general  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  one  of  the  regicides,  so  called,  from  being  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death.  Mr.'mooke  •  l^eft  Taunton 
about  1640,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Con|^rom  whence  in 
1656  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  received  m  the  family  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  domestic  chaplain.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  XL,  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
and  died  in  London,  in  1677. 

Taunton  is  a  shire  town;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  Taunton  river.  This  place  has  great  water 
power  by  the  junction  of  Canoe  and  Rumford  rivers  with  the 
Taunton,  and  is  wejl  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  about  30  sail  of  coasters  of  considerable  burthen  which 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  neighboring  ports.  A  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railrcmd  is  extended  to  this  place. 
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"ntere  are  8  churches :  4  Ccmgr^ational,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcof>al,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  'Hte  center  of  the  main  village  is  oma- 
meiited  with  an  enclosed  green  with  shade-trees,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  court-house  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  3  banks,  the  "  Taunton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  the  "  Bristol  County  Bank,"  capital  $100,000,  and  the 
"Cohannet  Bank,"  capital  $100,000.  There  are  two  insurance, 
companies.  This  place  is  32  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Provi- 
dence, and  32  from  Newport,  R.  I.  Population  of  the  town,  7,647. 
In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  published  in  1837,  it  is  stated 
there  were  .8  cotton  mills;  3,043,887  yards  of  coHon  goods  were 
manufactured ;  mates  employed,  124 ;  females,  468.  One  print 
works,  which  printed  6,869,860  yards  of  cloth ;  males  employed, 
250;  females,  40;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  Seven  millions  and 
(Hie  hundred  thousand  of  bricks  Were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$28,000 ;  ninety-five  hands  employed.  Forty  thousand  straw 
bonnets  Were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000.  Three  nail  iac- 
tones,  which  manitfactured  266  tons,  valued  at  $60,600.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace,  which  made  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  valiwd 
at  $200,000 ;  one  forge,  which  manufactured  400  tons  ot  bar  iron, 
valued  at  $35,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  artklei 
manufactuTed,  such  as  hoots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 


XmMmea  nf  Miii  Pool,  TmaUon  CantUry. 

A  cemetery  has  bem  recently  laid  out  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  main  village  of  Taimton,  (called  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery,) upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  ground  is  well  calculated  for  this  .object,  being  agree- 
ably diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  soil  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  engraving  shows  the  aiv 
pearance  of  the  monument  of  Miss  Pool,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.     The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument 

Tb*  Foulea  (£  Tannton  bave  ended  this  monnnieiit  in  honor  of  Euiabetr  Fooi, 
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fbandress  qf  the  towft  of  Taunton,  in  1637.    Bom  be£sre  the  settlement  of  Am^wi^ 
in  En^and,  1589,  died  at  Taunton,  May  21, 1654. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  die  pamphlet  contaiiiing 
Mr.  Conant's  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Bristol,  an  African  boy, 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  McKinstry.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
some  accounts  say  that  this  boy  had  been  informed,  that  if  he 
would  kill  some  one,  and  run  away,  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

The  bloody  murder  of  Miss  Elizabeth  McEinstry,  on  June  the  4th,  1763,  w)uch 
gave  occasion  for  the  preaching  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  may  Truly  be  placed 
among  the  astonishing  Events  of  Providence  and  the  alarming  Frailties  of  human 
nature.  One  cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  tragic  scene 
ivithout  the  deepest  Emotions  of  Horror,  Pity  and  Indignation. 

The  Negro  Boy  who  perpetrated  this  lamentable  crime  was  bom  in  Africa,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  eight  years  was  brought  to  New  England,  where  he  lived  about  five 
Years  in  the  same  family  with  Miss  McKinstry,  at  Windsor.  His  master  then  dying, 
he  was  purchased  by  her  brother,  Dr.  McKinstry,  of  Taunton,  where  he  had  wrSi 
three  years  when  the  murder  was  committed,  the  deceased  having  been  also  about 
two  vears  in  the  same  family ;  so  that  from  his  childhood  ^excepting  one  year)  he  had 
lived  in  the  same  Family  with  her,  and  during  this  time  ne  was  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  Instruction  that  could  be  desired.  He  always  appeared  hafipy  in  hia 
situation,  and  showed  ui  uncommon  Readiness  to  do  his  business  and  Faithnililess  to 
perform  what  he  undertook,  without  the  least  appearance  of  SuUenness  or  Malice. 
After  he  had  the  fact  he  rode  to  Newport,  never  showing  the  least  concern  till  he  was 
apprehended ;  he  then  made  some  artful  excuses,  till  he  had  been  committed  about 
twelve  hours,  when  he  confessed  the  whole  fact ;  the  substamMi  of  which  was,  "  that 
early  in  the  morning,  Miss  McKinstry,  a  little  Girl,  and  himself,  being  the  only  per- 
sons of  the.  Family  that  were  up,  and  the  little  girl  being  gone  up  stairs,  aa  Miss 
McKinstry  was  stooping  over  the  fire,  he  catched  up  a 'Flat  Iron  that  stood  on  the 
hearth,  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  knocked  her  into  the.fire,  which  burnt  her  face ; 
he  Uien  gave. her  another  Blow,  and  Immediately  dragged  her  down  the  cellar  stairs, 
where,  seeing  an  old  az,  he  struck  her  with  it  on  the  head,  and  made  ofi*  as  fast  as  he 
could.'^ 

After  his  commitment  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
crime,  particularly  for  the  grief  he  had  brought  on  his  master*s  Family,  in  speaking 
of  which  he  always  seemed  the  most  affected.  He  declared  constantly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  imprisonment,  to  his  last  moments,  that  he  never  had  any  anger  against 
the  deceased,  nor  any  of  the  Family,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  Treatment 
that  deserved  it;  and. though  he  always  appeared  free  to  answer  any  Questions  that 
were  asked  him,  yet  he  never  gave  any  reason  for  committing  the  crime,  but  that  he 
was  prompted  to  it  by  a  Negro  Boy  of  bis  acquaintance,  who  Threatened  to  kill  him 
if  he  did  not  do  it.    This  he  persisted  in  to  his  dying  moment. 

At  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pronouncing  sentence 
of  Death,  nor  at  the  public  wonihip,  where  in  his  hearing  several  sermons  besides  this 
were  preached  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  at  the  execution.  This  would  naturally  be 
construed  to  Stupidity  or  Sollenness,  had  not  his  discourse  plainly  shown  that  he  had 
a  true  sense  of  his  Crime  and  right  notions  of  a  future  state. 

At  the  Gallows  he  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Spectators,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
own  color,  which  for  Substance  was  pertinent  and  important.  He  expressed  gieat 
concern  for  his  master's  Family,  was  very  particular  in  thanking  every  Body  that  had 
taken  notice  of  him  while  in  Prison ;  he  actmowledged  his  condemnation  just ;  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  his  guilt  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness  and  future  happiness 
through  the  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ  -,  and  then,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  dis- 
tinctly, he  was  turned  ofi*.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  unhappy  object  of  this  unac- 
countable Malice,  was  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  McKmstry,  late  of  Windsor, 
a  young  Lady  of  cheerful  disposition,  an  even,  generous  temper,  and  every  way  of  a 
worthy  character.  After  tarrytng  with  her  Brother,  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  Mother  at  Windsor,  when,  in  a  moment  that  she  thought  not  of,  she  was  hurried 
in  this  cruel  manner  to  her  long  home. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  burying-ground. 
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Hera  lest  theieniaiiisof  Mis^Elixabeth  FcmI,  a  natiTe  of  old  Bagland  of  good  FAm^ 
Af,  Friends.  &.  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
BLdigioQ  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  proprietor  of  the  towa 
skip  of  Taunton,  a  chief  mmoter  of  its  settlement  and  its  incprporation,  A.  D.  16S9, 
aboat  wliich  time  she  settled  near  this  spot^  and  having  employed  the  ftpportunytys  ot 
her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  ]!iberality  of  manners,  died  May  21st,  A.  fa.  1654,  aged  65, 
to  whose  memory  this  monmnent  is  graXefolly  erected  by  her  next  of  kin  lohn  Borland, 
Esq.  A.  D.  1771. 

In  memi»T  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  White,  Esq^  Colonel  of  a  foot  Begiment  of  Bfilitia, 
Barrister  at  LaW  and  •member  of  the  Hon.  his  Majesty's  Comicil,  who  often  having 
been  delegated  to  the  offices  of  Government,  faithfully  served  his  God,  his  king  and  his 
•oaBtnr,  and  ezhibitinr  through  an  unspotted  course  of  life,  the  virtues  of  the  Patriot, 
Friend  and  Chnfidan,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  XX,  MIX)CLXIX,  in  the  LIX  year 
of  his  age. 

This  humble  stone,  small  tribute  of  their  praise 
Lamented  shade  I  thy  weeping  offspring  raise ! 
O  while  their  fi)otsteps  haunt  yo  haUow'd  shrine. 
May  each  fair  Boanch  shoot  fertile  as  ya  vine ; 
Not  with  thy  Dust  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb 
But  bright'ning  still  each  Grace  transplanted  bloom, 
Sire,  Sons  and  Daughters  shall  a  like  renown ; 
Applauding  angels !  a  celestial  erown! 

Parentibus  optimUs  bene  merentibus.* 
Ze^niah  Z.eonard,  Esq.  who  died  April  the  23d,  A.  D.  1766,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
ag%  &  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  died  the  same  day,  in  th&62d  year  of  hnr  age. 

To  dust  and  silence  so  much  worth  consigned. 
Sheds  a  sad  gloom  o^er  vanities  behind. 
Such  our  pursuits  ?  proud  mortals  vainly  soar. 
See  here,  the  wise,  tne  virtuous  are  no  more. 
How  mean  Ambition !  how  completely  hate ; 
Howdimt  the  tinsel  gloiies  of  the  Great  P 

&  Death.  Ac  hovering  darkness  hide  us  all. 

Inseribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon^-  Seth  Padelfoid,  Esq.,  who  deceased  Jannary 
TtiL  IBW)  aged  58  years  and  1  month.  For  he  was  wise  to  Imow,  and  warm  to  praise, 
and  strenuous  to  transcribe  in  human  life  Thb  Miini  Auoohtt. 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  poet  of  soihe  celebrity,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  December  9th,  1773.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  father  removed  to  Boston.    He  was  graduated 

•  at  Harvard  in  1792,  with  a  high  reputation  for  genius.  He  was 
soon  after  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  but  left 
it. for  hterary  occupations,  and  publiished  several  poems  and  ora- 
tions, which  at  the  time  were  highly  popular.  In  1802,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  for  want  of  appli- 
cation;  and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  in  poverty.     He 

'  died  Nov.  13th,  1811,  aged  38.  His  national  song,  Adams  and 
Ubertfiy  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  fbrst  stanza. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  thole  rights,  which  unstained  from  your  sires  had  descended, 

May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought, 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defended. 

*  A  worthy  son  of  worthy  parents. 
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'fiiid  tbe  reign  of  mild  peace 

May  your  natioa  incraase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Gfeeoe ; 
And  ne'er  shidl  the  sobs  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  ^arth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  vaves. 


WESTPORT 


This  town^  previous  to  its  incorporation  in' 1787,  was  a  part  of 
Dartmouth.  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one  at  the 
head  of  East  river,  the  other  at  Westport  Point.  The  people  are 
much  divided  in  relimous  sentiments.  There  are  6  meeting-hoUses : 
2  for  Friends,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  for  Methodi&ts.  There  is  also 
p.  small  society  of  Congregationalists.  The  village  at  the  head  of 
East  or  Noehacuck  river  is  about  8  miles  from  New  Bedford,  8 
from  Pall  River,  and  21  from  Newport.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  were  obtained  in  this  town.  The  whale  fish- 
ery is  now  an  important  branch  of  business ;  eight  whaling  ves- 
sels now  go  out  from  Westport  Point.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  in 
this  town,  having  3,072  spindles,  which  in  1837  consumed  300,000 
lbs.  of  cotton ;  270,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  were  manufactured,  tht 
F^ue  of  which  was  ^67,500. 


^ 
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Tffls  county  is  formed  of  the  islands  of 'Martha's  Vineyard, 
Chappequiddick,  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Neman's  Land.  Hie  kist- 
pfientioned  island  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
These  isliands  lie  off  south  of  Barnstable  county  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  contain  about  120  square  miles.  The  principal  island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  19  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  10  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  2  miles : 
its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  6  miles.  Its  usual  Indian  naoie 
was  Capawock,  though  sometimes  called  Nope.  (It  is  believed 
that  Nope  was  more  properly  the  name  of  Gay  Head.)  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level  land ;  though  in  the 
western  part  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  which  begins  a  mife  west  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  where  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
running  in  a  chain  parallel  with  the  ^und^  rise  to  the  height  of 
850  feet,  expand  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  terminate  at 
Gay  Head.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Goa^ 
Hold,  in  1602.  He  landed  at  Neman's  Land,  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  passed  round  Gay  Head,  which  he  named 
Dover  Cliff,  anchored  in  Vineyard  sound,  and  landed  on  Catta- 
kunk,  which  he  named  Elizabeth  Island,  in  honor  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Here  he  concluded  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  accordingly 
chose  a  site  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here,  on  the  north  sioe, 
18  a  small  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circumference ;  in  the 
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middle  of  its  breadth,  near  the  west  end,  is  a  small  rocky  islet 
This  they  fortified,  and  upon  it  erected  a  storehouse^  While  the 
men  were  occupied  in  this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his 
vessel,  went  on  shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  to  the  island. 
One  of  these  rivers  was  that  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Bedford 
is  now  built.  This  storehouse  was  the  first  house  built  by  the 
English  on  the  New  England  shores.  When  Gosnold  wad  prepar- 
ing to  leave,  discontent  arose  among  those  who  were  to  have 
remained,  so  that  the  design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  and 
the  whole  company  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  in  June, 
Martin  Pring  entered  the  harbor  of  Edgartown,  which  he  called 
Whitson's  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Chappequiddick 
neck,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Aldworth.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  sailed  for  England. 
In  1619,  Capt  Thomas  Dermer  landed  at  Martha's  Yineyara,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  natives.  He  and  his  companions  gallantly 
defosded  themselves  with  their  swords,  and  escaped.  Several 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  fray. 

Martha's  Yineyardj  Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabeth^  Islands  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  New  England  governments.  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, laid  claim  to  all  the  islands  betwieen  Cape  Cod  and  Hudson's 
river.  James  Forcett,  agent  for  the  earl,  in  Oct.  1641,  granted  to 
Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Tliomas  Mayhew  his  son, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  with 
the  same  powers  of  government  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
possessed  by  charter.  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew  had  been  a 
merchant  at  Southampton,  in  England,  and  when  he  first  came  to 
America  he  followed  the  same  employment  The  next  year  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  sent  his  son  and 
several  other  persons  to  begin  a  plantation,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Edgartown.  The  father  himself  soon  followed,  and 
became  the  governor  of  the  colony..  In  1644,  by  an  act  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  probably 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
received  firom  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  a  grant  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  Henry,  grands 
son  and  heir  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned 
and  assigned  them  to  the  duke.  In  consequence,  these  islands 
became  a  part  of  New  York,  but  were  left  mostly  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  It  was  while  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Islands 
were  connected  with  New  York  that,  with  Nantucket,  they 
were  made  .a  county  by  the  name  of  Dukes  County.    By  the  char- 

m  >•  *  .       I  ■  ■  .1  ■.  I-  -        ■.■■ 

*  The  cellar  of  Gosnold^s  storehouse  is  vet  to  be  seen,  the  stones  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  nei^boring  beach :  the  rocks  of  the  islet  being  less  movable  and  Ifing  in 
ledges.  This  place  is  what  Josselyn  and  other  old  authors  call  **  old  Fljrmoath  pluita- 
iim,  began  m  1602." 
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ter  of  William  and  Mary,  which  arrived  m  1692,  these  islands 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1695,  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Neman's  Land^ 
were  separated  by  the  legislature  from  Nantucket,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct county.  These  islands  suffered  much  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  vessels  bf  &e  inhabitants  were  all  taken  and  destroyed^, 
the  young  men  were  captured,  and  many  of  them  died  on  board 
prison  ships.  They  lost  most  of  their  cattle  iand  sheep,  which 
were  taken  off  by  the  enemy.  In  the  last  war  with  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from  their  exposed  situation.  Were 
obliged  to  remain  neutral.  Iii  this  county  there  are  3  towns,  vi2L 
Chikoark,  Edgartoxnm,  and  Tisbury. 


CHILMARK. 


Tms  township  Comprehends  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard^, 
the  ElizabeUi  Islands,  and  Nomeui's  Land.  The  territory  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  is  10  miles  in  length,  and  froi;a  2  to  5  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Indian  name  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  Nash- 
ou-oh-ka-muck,  and  it  was  the  last  settled  by  the  English.  There 
was,  however,  a  village  here  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  New  York,  it  was 
called  the  manor  of  Tisbury,  but  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Ghilmark  as  long  ago  as  1698.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1706,  and  in  1707  it  first  sent  a  representative  to  the  general 
court.  It  Was  incorporated  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears  in 
1714. 

The  first  minister  in  Ghilmark  was  Rev.  Ralph  Thacher ;  the 
time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
request  in  1714.  In  1715  William  Holmes  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  man  pf  worth,  and  died  in  the  ministry.  In  1746,  Andrew 
Boardman  was  ordained;  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1777.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Smith,  ordained  in  1788,  dismissed  in 
1827.  Here  are  2  meeting-houses,  1  Congregational,  1  Methodist. 
Distance  12  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Edgartown,  and  92  southerly 
from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
other  towns  in  the  county.  The  northern  and  western  part  is 
uneven,  having  many  hills,  which  afford  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  ocean,  the  sound,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  shore  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  country  beyond  the  islands.  The  scene  is  enlivened 
by  vessels  which  Are  continus^lly  passing.  There  are  several 
pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  hills,  about  2  miles  from 
the  sound,  some  of  which  afford  iron  ore.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  exported  to  the  forges  on  the  main.  Deli- 
vered at  the  sound  it  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  ton.  The  stones 
and  rocks  which  lie  on  these  hills  are  granite ;  many  of  them  are 
large,  and  some  of  singular  shapes.    Several  at  a  distance  might 
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be  mistakeD  for  houses.  One  has  a  roof  like  a  bam,  another  is 
almost  a  perfect  cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  others 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl.  The  soil  is  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  the  clay  predominating.  There  are  several 
plains  which  are  sandy.  Both  the  claj'ey  and  sandy  places  are 
stony.  I^e  land,  properly  manured,  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  is  more  grass  land  in  this 
town  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  are  but  a  few  brooks, 
and  those  small.  Sv^amps  are  inore  nimierOus,  lying  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  but  are  not  very  extensive.  Several 
of  them  have  been  cleared  and  converted  into  meadows.  The  best 
land  in  the  island  is  at  Gay  Head,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  number  of  ponds  in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Chihnark  Great  Pond,  which  consists  of  two  parte  connected  by 
an  artificial  creek,  the  length  of  which  is  2  miles,  east  and  west. 
There  is  a  small  pond  n?ar  the  north-west  comer  of  the  township, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  situated  on  land  70  feet 
above  high  water.     It  is  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  yet 
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-heen  iound.  Most  of  the  shore  bordering  this  township  is  formed 
of  cliffs  of  clay,  of  blue  and  red  colors,  disposed  in  layers.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  town  and  island,  is  a  pc^ninstila  of  about  three  and 
a  half  milns  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
2,400  acres,  the  north-west  point  of  which  is  Gay  Head,  about  100 
fert  in  height.  This  cliff  is  composed  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  black,  and  white ;  and  to  those  who  are 
on  board  a  vessel  sailing  near  the  shore,  especially  after  a  rain, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  beautifUI  object ; 
hence  it  derived  the  name  of  Gay  Head.  A  lighthouse  which 
stands  on  it  elevates  a  light  50  feet  more  above  the  level  c^  the 
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IkiwI,  except  that  it  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  thnmgh- wMch  it  is  not  difliciilt  td 
descend  to  the  strand.  It  is  ahont  400  yards  aronnd,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  it  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  might  be  called  a  crater.  In  this  cavi^,  aoooraing  ter  an  Indian 
traditionarv  fable,  many  years  before  the  English  canie  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  giant^ 
or  tutelar  deity,  named  Manshope,  resided.  Here  he  broiled  the  whale  on  a  fire  made 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Though  a  malignant  spirit  has  now 
taken  possession  of  his  den,  yet  th^  first  occupier  was  a  beneyolent  being,  and  he  Idndly 
supplied  the  Indians  with  whales  and  other  fish.  After  separating  Noman's  Land  from 
6a^  Head,  metainoiphosing  his  children  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife  on  Sacraiet 
Fomt,  where  she  still  remains  a  misshapen  rock,  he  .went  away,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Perhaps  the  report  that  volcanic  flames  have  been  seen  to  jeiscend  from  the  Devil's  Den 
is  as  fabulous  as  the  story  of  Maushope,  as  they  have  never  been  observed  by  any  of 
the  well-informed  inhabitants.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  story  of  the  giant 
mi||^t  have  originated  by  the  Indians  finding  fossil  skeletons  of  large  matrine  wnnymiii 
at  that  place,  ayod  from  supposing  the  lignite  which  there  abound  to  be  the  remains  of 
his  fires. 

From  Gky  Head  across  to  Cattahunk,  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks 
extends,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  Indians  had  the  following  tradition.  The 
same  famous  giant  Maushope  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  or  causes 
way  there,  and  had  thrown  in  the  vocks  and  a  shoefull  of  earth, 
which  he  scraped  out  from  the  Devil's  Den,  but,  one  day,  Tirfiile 
working  in  the  water,  a  crab  bit  his  toe,  which  so  vexed  him  that 
he  abandoned  his  project. 

Gay  Head  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  own  there  2,400  acres  of  land,  moist  of  which  is  under  good 
improvement.  Their  dwelling-houses,  upwards  of  35,  are  mostly 
one  story,  and  are  comfortably  built  The  number  of  their  popu- 
lation is  235.  Their  church,  which  at  present  is  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  148  years  old,  since  the  organization,  and  now 
consists  of  47  communicants.  Their  present  minister  is  Rev. 
Joseph  Amos,  an  Indian,  of  Marshpee,  entirely  blind,  but  a  preach- 
er ot  considerable  ingenuity.  Within  a  few  years  the  condition  of 
these  people  has  much  improved  in  point  of  temperance  and  gene- 
ral moral  reformation.  In  this  good  cause,  Simon  Johnson,  and 
Zacheus  Hauwassowee  are  actively  engaged. 

The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  by 
the  sound,  and  from  Falmouth  by  a  strait  called  Wood's  Hole. 
Beginning  northeast,  the  first  island  is  Nannamesset,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  3  families,  and  has  salt-works.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island  is  a  high  hill  called  Mount  Sod.  The  next  island,  Onka- 
tomka,  is  three  jquarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Between  Nannamesset  arid  Nashawn,  towards  the  sound, 
are  two  small  islands,  called  the  Ram  Islands.  South-west  from 
Nannamesset,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Gut,  is  Nashawn.  This 
island  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  is  a  sandy  loam  and  good,  in  the 
western  part  light  and  inferior.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  island  is 
in.  wood  and  swamps.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  north  of  Nashawn, 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  are  3  small  islands,  called  Wepecket  Inlands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Wesj 
of  Nashawn,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  called  Robinson'« 
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Hole,  is  PamQe  Island,  which  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long. 
The  soil  is  light,  and  more  stony  than  the  other  Elizabeth  Islands. 
South-west  from  Pasque,  and  separated  from  it  hj  Quick's  Hote,  iM 
Nashawenna,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  Cattahunk  lies  west  of  Nashawenna,  from  lirhich  it 
b  separated  by  a  shoal,  and  is  tw9  miles  a,nd  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarteics  of  a  mile  broa.d.  The  soil  is  rich  and  jgood:  North 
of  Cattahunk  is  Penequese,  which  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Pene-* 
mu»se  is  Gull  Island,  which  is  less  than  si  fourth  of  a  mile  iii  lengths 
ii^he  Elizabeth  Islands  are  stony,  but  the  soil  is  mostly  good^ 
Cattle  arcf  kept  on  all  the  islands,  but  they  are  the  most  noted  for 
their  sheep,  which  are  larger  and  produce  finer  fleeced  than  tfiose 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Phman^s  Land  belongs  to  Chilmark,  and 
is  situated  4  miles  from  Squibnocket  Point,  and  six  and  a  half  from 
Gay  Head.  This  island,  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  land  is  composed  of  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  of  several  small  stamps.  There  are  no 
trees,  but  there  are  bushes  in  the  swamps,  and  in  some  of  them 
there  is  peat  rnie  soil  of  the  upland  is  warm,  and  in  general 
gniveUy.  The  island  is  n^ostly  used. for  the  feeding  of  sheep« 
There  are  two  dwelling-houses^  and  from  16  to  20  huts,  which 
shelter  the  pQots,  who  go  to  the  Island,  principally  in  the  winter^ 
to  look  out  for  vessels  which  are  coming  on  the  coast. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  in  1837,  Was  6,470| 
of  which  1,600  were  merinos;  the  average  weight  of  each  fleece 
2  lbs.;  Value  of  wool  produced,  |)5,180.  Population  of  the  towD| 
699. 
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TwM  town  lies  on  the  eastera  part  of  Martha's  Yineyard,  and  is 
9  miles  in  length  and  5  in  .breadth,  exclusive  of  ChappeqUiddick 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  town.  This  place  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Old  town.  It  is  usually  said  to  have  beeti  first  settled 
by  Hiomas  Mayhew  and  his  company,  in  1642 ;  but  it  appears 
there  were  10  or  12  English  families  settled  at  Edgartown  before 
Mayhew  went  on  to  the  island.  These  families  first  landed  at 
Pease  Point,  which  is  a  part  of  Starbuck  Neck.  The  ship  in 
which  they  came  was  bound  to  Virginia,  but  fell  by  accident  into 
this  port,  and,  being  short  of  provisions,  these  families  preferred 
remaining  and  taking  their  chance  with  the  Indians,  to  proceeding 
on  the  voyage.  Four  of  their  names,  have  been  handed  down  to 
us :  Pease,  Vincent,  Norton,  and  Trapp,  the  three  former  of  which 
stiU  remain  on  the  island.  They  landed  lat^  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  supplied  during  the  first  winter  with  fish  and  corn  by  the  na- 
tives. .  Mayhew  and  his  associates  united  with  them,  ana  laid  out 
the  land' into  42  shares.  There  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  Mayhew  the  younger  had  been  on  the  island  some 
time  before  ihe  grant  was  obtainedl    The  town  was  incorporated  in 
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1671,  vhile  under  the  government  of  New  York,  hy  Francis  htm- 
lace,  then  governor  of  that  colony. 

"Hie  first  church  -was  gathered  in  1641,  and  Thomaa  Majhev 
ordained  pastor.  He  died  in  1657.  Thomas  Mayhew  the  mther 
preached  to  the  Indiana,  and  also  to  the  English,  after  the  death 
of  his  son.  Jonathan  I>unham  was  ordained  in  1694;  Samuel 
Wiswall  was  ordained  in  1713,  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  the  next  year  by  John  Newman.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1758,  and  succeeded  by  Samuel  Kmgsbury,  (from  Dedham,) 
ordained  in  1761.  Mr.  Kingsbury  died  of  small-pox  in  1778,  and 
the  next  pastor,  Joseph  Thaxter,  was  ordained  in  1780,  and  coati- 
nued  in  that  office  till  his  death,  in  1827. 
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The  village  of  Edgartown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor,  91  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  30  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket, 28  a  E.  by  E.  of  New  Bedford,  20  S.  of  Falmouth,  49* 
froni  Washington,  It  is  a  county  town  and  port  of  entry.  Hem 
is  the  court-house,  and  3  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist 

The  annexed  engravings  are  difierent  views  of  the  village  of 
Edgartown.  The  above  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  place,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  island  of  Chappequiddick, 
lying  eastward  of  the  town.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page 
Hiows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  water, 
in  a  northern  direction  from  the  place.  '  Eight  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  town.     Population,  1,625- 

Oldtown  harbor  is  the  strait  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Chappequiddick  island.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  outer , 
harbor  extends  from  Cape  Poge  to  Starbuck's  Neck,  and  is  4  or  6 
fathoms  deep.  Prom  this  neck  the  harbor  winds  to  the  south,  and 
against  the  town  is  half  a  mile  wide.  This  harbor  is  safe  and 
excellent,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.    It 
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V  80  much  better  than  diat  of  Nantucket,  that  the  vhaleoun  of 
that  islaod  coia»  to  this  place  to  laJce  in  their  water  and  fit  out 


their  ships.  The  excellent  vatec  of  this  town  is  conTeved  to  them 
by  troi^ia  which  ran  over  ^he  wharves,  at  Uie  end  of  which  the 
ships  he-,  and  by  hose  is  coaveyed  into  the  casks  in  the  holds.  The 
head  ofEdgartown  harbor  is  Matakeeset  Bay,  which  communicates 
with  dke  ocean  by  a  strait  called  Washqua.  outlet,  60  rods  wide,  and 
from  4  to  ID  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  surfaoe  of  this  town  is 
mosdyTerel.  A  plam  extends  from  Starbuck's  Neck  8  miles  west, 
and  is  fiom  5  to  6  mites  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above 
tile  level  of  the  sea.  Ronod  Edgartown  harbor  therearea  fewde- 
rated  spots,  which  rise  from  60  to  76  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is 
an  elevation  of  land  in  this  town,  near  the  Tisbuty  line,  of  120  feet, 
fln  which  ia  situated  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  of  about  20  rods 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  6  or  6  feet  deep.  It  haa 
□ever  been  known  tp  be  dry ;  and  as  there  is  no  water,  either  salt 
or  fre^  within  4  miles  of  it,  it' is  of  much  utility.  In  this  town 
there  is  no  stream  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  milt,  and  all  the 
grinding  of  cotd  and  grain  is  done  by  windmills.  Salt  is  made 
here  to  &  .  considerable  extent.     The  water  is  raised  by  pumps 

.  worked  by  windmills,  and  is  led  along  by  troughs  to  the  cisterns 
or  vats,  which  are  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  in  which  it 
is  dried  down  by  the  bub.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  wool  in 
this  town  is  of  considerable  importancei  Besides  flajinels  and 
blankets,  many  thousaad  pairs  of  stockings,  mittens,  and  caps  or 
wigs,  are  annually  made  and  sold.     FJsh  of  various  kinds  are 

.  taken  in  abundance  in  the  harbor,  coves,  and  ponds  of  this  town. 
The  herring  fishery  has  become  very  profitable.  Edgartown  has 
at  jH-esent  7  whale  ships,  2  schooners,  and  S  or  10  sloops  and 
■macks. 

CBAPPEQuniDicK  Island  lies  pa  Hie  east  side  of  Edgartown  harbor, 
and,  includii^  Cape  Poge,  is  6  miles  long  and  3  broad.  The  soil 
ia  sandy,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  productive  than  the  opposite 
land  in  Ec^rtown.  There  is  some  wood  on  the  island,  which  ia 
chiefly  oak  of  various  sorte.    The  east  and  north  parts  of  the  island 
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are  level,  but  the  west  part  riites  into  hills  60  feet  high.  Stfini^ 
wm's  hill  iiL  the.  center  is  100  feet'  in  height  On  this  island  are 
about  50  families,  l^e  heads  of  several  of  these  families,  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  living  near  Washqua  Point,  are  celebrated  as  bold 
fui4  skilfUl  pilots.  Ships  in  storms' often  get  within  the  dangerous 
rips  which  lie  off  the  island^  and  there  appears  to  be  no  retreat. 
Tiiese  n^en  are  constantly  on  the  watch  tor  them.  The  sea  rolls 
like  moving  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  the  surf  breaks  in  a  ter-* 
rible  manner.  As  the  waves  retire,  five  or.  six  of  them  lift  a  whale- 
boat  till  they  readh  the  surf,  and  then  jump  into  it  with  ahnost  in- 
oredible  alacrity.  The  boat  frequently  fills  with  water,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  return  to  the  land  to  bail  the  water  out,  and  to  carry 
the  boat  down  again.  When  at  last  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
float  on  the  surge,  to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore,  they  seem  to 
mount  up  to  the  sky,  and  th^n  suddenly  sink  into  the  deep.  With 
hard  rowing  they  reach  the  ship,  which  oftentimes  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8.  miles.  They  come  the  messengers  of  safety,  for 
with  perfect  ease  they  carry  me  ship  into  the  harbor  of  £dgar- 
town,  where  it  is  secure  against  every  wind 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  Indiai^s  were  very  numerous  in  this  town,  perhaps 
more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyara  were 
hospitable,  and  more  tractable  than  those  on  the  main.  Governor  Mavhew  and  his 
son,  as  soon  as  they  becaip®  sRsttled,  attempted  to  civilise  them  and  introduce  the  gospel 
among  ihem,  and  their  success  siuprised  and  delighted  the  pious  of  that  age.  Ijie 
vounger  Mr.  Mayhew  latwred  in  this  benevolent  work  with  mligenoe  and  fervor  till 
nis  deeJh,  in  1657,  when  it  wss  assumed  by  his  (kthefi  and  in  a  few  ye^irs  by  his  son, 
and  it  was  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the  family  till  the  begi;nnin^  of  the  present 
pentury.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  island  became  profess^  Christians.  At  first 
they  were  caOed  catechumens,  but  were  formed  into  a  cnurch  in  1659,  and  .from  this, 
imother  church  arose  in  1670, 

The  Bnglish  found  most  essential  advanta|;es  from  the  ascendency  which  was  gained 
over  their  minds ;  they  were  disarmed  of  their  rage,  they  we?e  made  friends  and 
feUoW'Sqbjeets.  In  King  Philip's  war,  aU  the  Indian,  notions  on  the  main  were  con- 
federated  against  the  English.  Alarm  and  terror  were  diffused  on  every  side,  but  Gov. 
'  Mayhew  was  So  well  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  these  Iniitians  that  he  emjployed  them 
ns  a  guard,  furnished  them  with  the  necessiary  ammunition,  and  gave  them  instructions 
how  to  conduct  themselves  for  the  common  safety  in  this  time  of  imminent  danger. 
{So  faithfVil  were  they  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  strong  and  repeated  solicitations 
of  the  natives  on  the  main  to  engage-  in  hostilities,  but  whenanv  landed  from  it.  In 
obed&anoe  to  their  orders  which  had  been  given  ihem,  they  carried  them,  thon^  some- 
times their  near  relations,  to  the  goyemor,  to  attend  his  pleasure.  The  EngSsh,  con- 
vinced by  (hese  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendshijp,  took  no  care  of  Uieir  own 
defence,,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Indians;  and  the  storm  of  war  wUch  raged  on  the 
continent  was  not  sufibred  to  approach,  but  these  islands  enjoyed  the  calm  at  peaee. 
This  w^s  the  genuine  and  happy  effects  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  .unsdqm  qi4  of  tjie  introdn^ 
fion  of  the  Cl^istian  religion  amoi^g  the  Indians. 


TISBURY, 


This  town  comprehends  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  is  10 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  was 
incorporated  a  township  in  1671.  at  the  same  time  with  Edgartown, 
while  under  the  government  ot  New  York*  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment, the  proprietors  were  to  pay  each  and  every  year  two  barrels 
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of  good  merchantaUe  codfish,  to  be  delivered  at  Fort  James,  in 
New  York.  JBefore  its  incorporation  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Middletown. 

The  precise  time  when  the  Con^gational  church  was  organ- 
ized is  not  knotm.  John  Mayhew  began  to  preach  at  Tisbury  in 
1673,  but  was  not  ordained.  Josiah  Torrey  was  ordained  in  1701 ) 
Nathaniel  Hancock  in  1727,  George  Damon  in  1760,  and  was  dis- 
missed about  1779.  Asa  Mor«e  was  installed  in  1784,  luid  dis- 
missed at  hia  request  in  1799.  He  wqs  succeeded  in  1801  by 
Nymphas  Hatch. 

There  are  two  churches,  1  Congregationalist  and  1  Methodist, 
Mtuated  in  West  Tisbury,  8  miles  and  a  half  from  the  court-house 
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in  Edgartown,  atid  85  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  At  Holmes'  Hole,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  village,  consistiiig  of  about  100 
dwelling-houses.  There  are  a  Methodist  and  a  mptist  church ; 
the  last-mentioned  was  built  in  1837.  A  few  houses  on  the  east 
chop  of  the  harbor  fall  within  the  limits  of  Edgartown.  Holmes' 
Hole  is  a  good  harbor.  The  depth  of  w^ter  is  from  8  fathoms  to 
3 ;  the  bottom  good  holding  ground,  bluish  clay.  Several  excel- 
lent pilots  reside  near  the  harbor.  Wickataquay  Pond  communi- 
cates with  Holmes'  Hole  by  an  opening  which  is  only  4  rods  wide 
and  7  feet  deep  at  high  water.  It  is  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  wider  and  deeper,  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  harbor. 
Tbe  pond  is  3  roiles  in  length  and  1  mile  in  width,  and  in  several 
places  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  situated  on  the  I^gartown  side  of 
the  harbor.  Newtown  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  Tisbury,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  natural  communication  with  the 
-sea,  through  which  the  tide  rises  and  fklls.  The  largest  brooks  in 
the  island  empty  into  the  head  of  this  pond,  not  mOre  than  lOO 
rods  apttrt,  one  rmming  from  the  west  and  one  from  the  north- 
T6st    A  small  brook  in  this  town  discharges  itself  into  Lam- 
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berths  Cove.  The  wells  in  this  town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  are  not  deep,,  the  water  in  them  being  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  commion  depth  is  from  16  to  20  feet  The  water  ixt 
them  is  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  wfll  wash. as  well  as  raii^ 
water.  The  sandy  beaches  in  every  part  c^  the  island  abound! 
with  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  diggii^  a  jlew  feet. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  mostly  level  plainsir  Around  Holmes'* 
Hole,  however,  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  ranse  of 
highland  runs  on  the  north  side  of  tfie  town  parallel  with  the- 
sound.  Most  of  the  improved  land  in  this  township  is  good  and 
productive. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 

EssBt'  COUNTY,  the  north-eastern  section  of  Massachusetts^  was 
incorporated  as  a  county  in  1643.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  long, 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide;  and  is  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  county  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive sea^-coasi,  the  line  of  which  is  very  uneven,  being  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors.  lAuch  of  the  shore  is 
rough  and  rocky,  but  it  has  here  and  there  a  sandy  beach.  There 
are  also  great  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  which  produce  large,  quantities 
of  grass.  There  are  many  hills  in  the  county,  but  no  moimtains. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  hard  to  cultivate,  but  is  made  produc- 
tive by  the  industry  of  the  ^rmers.  The  principal  river  in  the 
county  is  the  Merrimac,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire;  it  passes 
through  the  northern  section,  three  miles  south  of  the  Neiw  Hamp- 
shire line,  and,  owing  to  falls  and  i^apids,  is  navigable  only  to 
Haverhill,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  in  this 
county  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and  fisheries 
are  veiy  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
articles,  i&  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Courts  for  the 
county  are  held  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and .  Ipswich. .  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  th^  towps,  which  are  27  in  number. 


Amesbury, 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Boxfoid, 

Bradford, 

DanverSy 


Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Hamilton, 

Haverhill, 

Ipswich, 

Ljrnn, 

Lynn  field, 


Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Methuen, 

MiddletoD, 

Newbury, 

Newburyport, 

Rowley, 


Sal^n, 

Salisbury, 

Saugus, 

Topsfield, 

Wenham, 

West  Newbury. 


In  1800  the  population  of  the  county  was  61,196 ;  in  1810  it 
was  71,888;  in  1820  it  was  74,659;  in  1830  it  was  82,887;  and 
in  1837  it  was  93,689. 
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AMESBURY. 

Amssbubt  was  formerly  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  under 
the  name  of  SaRshay  ^eu^Town,  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Wiltshire,  End|ana,  and  in  the  first  records  of  the  town  it  is  writ* 
ten.  Abnsbiay.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1668.  It  is  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  West  Parish^  or  Jamaica,  the  Ferry ^  and  MUls.  The  Ferry 
lies  at  the  south*-east  extremity  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of 
Pmoow  river  with  the  Me^imac.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  ferry  which  was  established  between  this  part  of  the  town 
and  Newbury.  The  river  alters  its  course  at  this  point  from  a 
north-east  to  a  south-west  direction.  This  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  many  large  siiips  were  owned  in  the  place. 
Ship-building  was  also  ^arriea  oh  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  some  are  stijl  yearly  launched.  Shad  and  salmon  were 
taken  at  this  place ;  some  are  still  caught,  but  they  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  Mills  are  situated  at  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
town,  around  the  lowier  falls  of  the  Powow,  forming  a  continuous 
settlement  with  the  north-western  village  of  Salisbury,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Powow.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  2  rods, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.  There  are  5  dams  at  the 
Mills  within  a  space  of  60  rods;  the  aggregate  fall  of  water  is 
70  feet  The  stream  is  rapid,  especially  in  freshet  times,  when  its 
descent  over  the  falls  presents  a  beautiful  scene.  The  -stream  is 
seldom  exhausted;  when  so,  Kimball's  Pond  has  been  dammed 
np,  and  converted  into  a  reservoir.  The  canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  pond  and  river  is  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length.  It  has  been  made  more  than  a  century.  A  part 
of  it  forms  a  tunnel  under  a  high  hill,  which  is  considered  quite  a 
curiosity.  .Water  power  in  this  place  was  applied  to  machinery  at 
an  early  date.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  there  was  a  smelting- 
fumace,  and  much  business  carried  on  in.  the  making  of  various 
kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  Jacob  Perkins^  machine 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  which  was  invented  about  1796,  was 
first  used  in  thi^  village.  The  town  is  hilly,  and  much  of  the 
natural  scenerv  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  Whittier,  Bear, 
and  the  Pond  hills,  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  prospect  from 
them  is  very  extensive  and  romantic.  The  soil  of  tfie  town  is  of 
an  average  quaUty  of  the  other  soil  in  the  county.  The  Amesbtiry 
Flannel  Manufacturmff  Ccmpany^  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  have  two  large  factories  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  which  is  for  the  manufactory  of  flannels,  the  other 
for  satinets.  The  flannel  mills  have  made  annually  15,000  pieces 
of  flannels,  46  yards  each ;  the  satinet  mill,  6,000  pieces  of  sati- 
net, 26  yards  each. 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  what  is  called  the  Mills 
VUlagey  lying  in  the  towns  of  SaUsbury  and  Amesbury.  For  manv 
purposes,  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Powow  (the  dividing  line) 
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act  U^ther  a^  one  town.  The  Tillage,  in  both  towns,,  ia  supposed 
to  contain  about  2,600  inhabitants.  There  are  five  churches :  2 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  for  Friends,  and  1  Episcopal.  Thii 
place  is  &  miles  from  Newburyport,  12  irom  Haverhill,  30  from 
Portsmouth,  and  40  from  Boston.     Population  of  the  town,  2,567. 
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One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declwration  of  Independence,  Jo»iah 
Bartktt,  was  a  naUre  of  this  town,  and  many  of  his  kindled  still 
live  in  the  place.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  place,  and 
remored  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  state  he  held  the  office  of 
governor  iot  a  number  of  years.     He  died  in' 1795. 

The  first  church  organized  was  located  at  the  Ferry.  The  first 
pastor,  settled  in  1672,  was  Thomas  Wells,  who  died  1734,  aged 
87.  The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  New- 
bury, who  was  settled  here  in  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Eli^a  Odin,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  was  settled  in  1744,  and  died 
in  1752.  His  successor  was  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  Rowley,  who 
was  settled  in  1734,  and  died  in  1  j'93.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  settled  in  1784,  and  resigned  in  1790;  Was  succeeded 
byStejrfien'HuU  in  1799,  whp  reagnSi  in  1811.  The  second  Con- 
gregational church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was  organized  in 
17SS.  The  Congregational  society  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
was  oig:anized  in  1S31.  The  Priends  have  a  meeting-house  at  the 
Mills  Tillage.  In  Mr.  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  it  is  stated, 
"  Most  of  ^e  peojrie  of  Amesbury  bel<Hie  to  the  productive  class ; 
very  few  are  raised  above  the  ticcessity  for  personal  exertion. 
All  are  active  and  indturtrious,  readily  find  employment,  and  com- 
mand good  wagea  They  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  There  has  not  been,  for  several  years, 
and  is  not  now,  a  single  licensed  grocer  in  town."  According  to 
the  Sutistical  Tables  publi^ed  by  the  state  in  1837,  there  were  in 
the  limits  of  ^is  town  3  woollen  mdlla,  having  27  sets  of  machi- 
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nary ;  1,100,000  yards  of  flannel  were  manufactured,  and  160,000 
yards  of  satinet ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $425,000 :  males  em-^ 
ployed,  118;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $250,000.  In  the 
manufacture  of  chaises,  &c.,  128  hands  were  employed,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots,  84  persons. 


ANDOVER. 


Thb  exact  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cochichewick^  now  Ando* 
ver,  or  when  the  town  was  first  purchased  of  the  Indians,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  land  was  bought  of  Cutshamache,  the 
sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochichewick.  The  amount  paid  was  X6  and  a 
coat  Mr.  Edmund  Faulkner  might  have  assisted  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  .he  purchased  the  tpwn  for  the 
settlers.  In  1646,  the  court  confirmed  this  purchase  and  grant, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Andover^  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  planters  came  from  Andover,  in  Hampshirei 
England.  The  settlers  bought  the  land  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  received  as  commoners  or  proprietors ;  and,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  town,  all  householders  were  considered  as  proprietors 
and  voters.  The  first  divisions  were  small  Jots,  few  exceeaing  ten 
acres.  The  farms  were  rendered  inconvenient^  from  the  fact  that 
idough  land  was  granted  at  a  distance,  in  small  parcels,  on  the 
irfains;  the  same  also  with  swamps  and  meadow-land,  wood- 
land, &a  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is  felt  to  this  day.  There 
is  much  obscurity  about  certain  transactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  land 
was  first  settled  near  Cochichewick  brook,  and  upon  ttie  Shawshin. 
Tarious  parts  of  the  town  were  soon  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
chief  settlement  was  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting-house  and  Cochichewick  brook,  and  was  called  the  town. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Pkigland ;  the  names  of  the 
following  were  taken  from  the  town  records.  They  were  written 
in  an  ancient  hand,  without  date,  but  probably  most  of  the  firi|t 
settlers  were  living  when  they  were  written.  ''  The  names  of  all 
the  householders  in  order  as  they  came  to  town :  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
John  Osgood,  Joseph  Parker,  Richard  Barker,  John  Stevens, 
Nicholas  Holt,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  John  Frye,  Edmimd  Faulk- 
ner, Robert  Barnard,  Daniel  Poor,  Nathan  Parker,  Henry  Jaques, 
John  Aslett,  Richard  Blake,  William  Ballard,  John  l^ovmoy,  llio- 
mas  Poor,  George  Abbot,  John  Rusa,  Andrew  Allen,  An(kew  Fos- 
ter, Thomas  Chandler."  Part  of  these  brought  families  with  them. 
The  rest  were  young  mimarried  men.  It  is  prol^able  that  all  of 
these  and  others  were  in  Andover  before  1644.  Many  followed 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  violence  done  by  the  Indians  took  place  April,  19, 1676. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Stevens,  not  lar  from 
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Bod  well's  Ferry.'  He  escaped  upon  his  horse  and  gave  the  alanu. 
The  Indians  pursued, their  way  along  the  mam  road,  without  doing 
any  mischief,  till  they  arrived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town;  there 
th^y  killed  Joseph  Abbot,  and  took  Timothy  Abbot,  both  sons  of 
George  Abbot,  sen.  Joseph  was  strong  and  bold,  atid  the  tradition, 
is  that  he  killed  one  or  more  of  them  before  he  was  slain:  he  was  in 
bis  24th  year.  Timothy  was  in  his  13di  year :  after  being  kept  seve-« 
ral  months,  he  was  brought  back  by  a  squaw  who  was  friendly  to 
the  family.  At  the  same  time,  they  burnt  Mr.  Faulkner's  house, 
wounded  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  They  killed  some 
cattle,  but  only  had  time  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  as  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  people  in  the  garrison.  A  few  months  after,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  and  captured  Mr.  Haggett  and  two 
of  his' sons.  The  10th  of  July,  1671,  John  Parker,  James  Parker, 
John  Phelps,  and  Daniel  Blackhead,  were  surprised  and  slain  at 
Black  Point,  in  Scarborough.  Another  ^ar  with  the  Indians  com- 
menced in  1688.  Andover  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  pre* 
ceding  war.  In  August,  1689,  John  and  Andrew  Peters  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  same  year,  Lieut.  John  Stevens,  Ben-» 
jamin  Liovejoy,  Eleazer  Streaton,  and  Robert  Russell,  died  in  the 
war  at  the  eastward.    In  August,  1696,  two  others  were  slain. 

The  greatest  distress  which  the  Andover  people  ever  suffered  from 
the  Indians  was  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1698.  A  company  of  30 
or  40  Indians  surprised  the  town,  slew  6  persons,  burnt  2  houses 
and  3  bams,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  with  other  damage.  The 
names  of  the  persons  killed  were  SimOn  Wade,  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Penelope  Johnson,  Capt.  Pascoe  Chubb,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Faulkner.  Two  years  before,  Chnbb  haa 
been  captain  at  Pemaquid  fort,  when  he  treacherously  murdered 
two  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  which  had  greatly  enraged  them.  His 
death  caused  them  as  muoh  joy  as  the  taking  of  the  whole  town. 
Col.  Dudley  Bradstreet  and  his  family  they  took,  and  carried  them 
about  50  rods  from  his  house ;  they  then  halted  and  dismissed  their 
prisoners,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  -The  tradition  is, 
that  one  Watemummon,  an  Indian  who  lived  at  Newbury,  having  a 
particular  regard  for  Col.  Bradstreet,  offered  to  conduct  the  Indians 
to  his  house,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  kill  nor  capture  any 
of  the  family.  They  took  Abiel  Stevens,  a  lad,  who  pretended  to  be 
lame,  and  kept  behind.  The  Indians  hurried,  expecting  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  turned  back,  and  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Indian  who  took  him.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  being 
deep,  the  inhabitants  having  no  snow-shoes,  the  Indians  were  not 
pursued.  Assacumbuit,  their  principal  chief,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  this  war  by  his  cruelties,  which  rendered  their  conduct 
in  releasing  the  captives  the  more  extraordinary.  No  assault  after 
this  has  been  made  upon  Andover,  but  the  towns  near  suffered 
much  many  years  afterward. 

Andover  is  the  largest  township  in  Essex  county :  it  contains 
35,738  acres.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  river  Merrimac  runs  along  the  north-west  side ;  Cochichc- 
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viek  Brook  issaes  from  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east,  and  emptiet 
into  the  Merrimac.  'tbn  river  Shawshin  rises  in  Lexington,  and, 
passing  through  Billerica,  Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  and  Andover, 
enpties  into  the  MerrjmaCi  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  fine  place  for  fish  and  feathered  game.  It  coven 
about  430  acres.  Haggis  Pond  is  in  the  west  parish,  and  is  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  in  the  summer  for  parties  of  plcuuure.  It 
covers  about  220  acres- 
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The  south  parish,  in  which  the  Theolt^cal  Institution  is  situated, 
has  a  considerable  village,  extending  northward  of  the  institution, 
easterly  to  some  extent,  and  westerly  near  the  factories.  The 
houses  generally  are  well  built,  and  present  a  fine  appearance.  A 
lai^  portion  of  them  has  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There 
are  in  the  village  a  printing-office;  the  "Andover  Bank,"  incorpo- 
rated in  1826,  capital  $200,000;  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  incorporated  in  1828,  and  a  savings  bank,  recently 
instituted.     There  are  5  churches  in  the  village:  1  Congregational, 

■  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  I  Universalist,  and  I  Methodist.  This 
place  is  10  miles  E.  of  Lowell,  16  from  Salem,  and  20  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Andover  and  Wilmington  railroad  passes  through  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  4,878.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
woollen  mills,  26  sets  of  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  524,000  lbs. ; 
cloth  manufactured,  1,294,000  yards;   value  of  woollen   goods, 

'^520,000;  males  employed,  140;  females,  192;  capital  invested, 
$270,000;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $46,500. 
There  were  two  manufactories  of  machinery,  employing  .'50  hands. 
The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  three  ^principal  buildings 
of  the  Theological  Institution.  They  stand  on  elevated  groimd, 
having  &  commanding,  variegated,  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
buildings  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  dwelling-house  for  each  of 
the  professors;  Phillips  Hall,  of  brick,  90  feet  by  40,  four  stories,  con- 


tainii^  32  rooms  for  students,  bnilt  in  1806  \  Bartlet  Chapel,  an  ele- 
gant brisk  building,  94  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and 
uiee  kctun  Tooma,  built  in  1616;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  an  elegant 
brlok  building,  104  feet  by  40,  containing  32  suits  of  rooms,  fur- 
nished, presented  by  Ur.  Bartlet  in  IS^I. 

This  institqtion  vas  founded  in  1607,  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  dwiations  of  William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  and  Moses  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Newburyport :  Widow  Phmbe  Phillips,  John  Philhpa,  Esq.,  and 
&unuel  Abbot,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  and  his 
widow,  of  Salem-  .  The  library  of  the  leminary  contains  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  other  Ubraries :  one,  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  cootain- 
ing  from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes;  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Enquiry  respecting  Missions,  containing  from  one  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  There  is  an  Alhenteura  and  news-room, 
supported  by  the  students.  Annexed  to  the  institution  is  a  com- 
modious mechanic's  shop,  where  the  students  can  exercise  them- 
selves in  carpentering  or  cabinet  work.  There  is  a  musical  society, 
the  president  of  which  is  paid  by  the  trustees  for  his  services  as 
teacher  of  sacred  music.  The  tenn  is  three  years.  The  principal 
study  for  the  first  year  is  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues.  The 
second  year  is  ocoupioi  in  the  study  of  systematic  theology.  The 
third  year  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  o£  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  composition  of  sermons.  There  is  also  a  7'eacfiera'  Semi' 
pan/  near  the  Institution,  which  will  accommodate  200  students. 


Tfutcn*  vieni  of  PhUHpi  Atndemy  at  Ambotr. 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  is  80  feet  in  length  and  40  in  width,  and  was'erected 
In  1819.  This  academy  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Hon.  John  Phillips,  Exeter,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  It  was  incorporated  Oct.  i,  1780,  and 
in  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  Ainds 
are  about  $90,000.    The  first  object  ot  the  institution  is  declared 
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to  be  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  principal  studies 
are  the  English,  Latin,  and.  Greek  languages,  together  witfi 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking:  also,  practi- 
cal geometry,  logic,  and  geography,  with  such  other  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  admit, 
or  as  the  trustees  ishall  direct  Othier  schools,  of  a  high  class,  exist 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female  pupils.  The 
average  number  of  those  attending  private  schools  and  academies 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  firfiO;  church,  located  in  the  north  parish,  was  founded  Octo- 
ber, 1645.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
settled  wh^n  the  church  was  formed.  He  resigned  in  1647,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  pireached  until  ejected  under  Charles 
IL  He  returned  and  Uved  at  Newbury,  where  he  died,  March, 
1696.  The  second  pastor  was  Bev.  Prancjs  Dane,  who  was  set- 
tled 1648.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bamatd,  was  settled 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jphn  Barnard,  in  1719.  The 
fifth  was  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  settled  1758.  The 
;sixth  pastor,  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  was  settled  here  in  1810.  The 
secona  Congregational  church  is  situated  in  the  south  parish,  and 
was  organisEed  1711.  The  west  parish  Congregational  church  was 
gather^  Dec.  5,  1826,  and  Rev.  SamuelC.  Jackson  settled  herein 
1827.  The  Baptist  church,  located  in  south  parish,  was  organ- 
ized 1832. 

During  the  excitement  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the 
people  of  Andover  suffered  their  share  of  the  alarfn  and  distress 
which  it  occasioned.  More  than  fifty  in  this  town  were  complained 
of,  for  afflicting  their  neighbors  and  others.  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Esq.,  having  granted  thirty  or  forty  warrants  for  commitments,  at 
length  refused  to  grant  any  more.  He.  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately accused ;  he  was  said  to  have  killed  nine  persons  by  witch- 
craft *  He  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  make  his  escape. 
Three  persons  who  belonged  to  Andover  were  hung  for  witchcraft, 
▼iz.  Martha  Carryer,  Samuel  Wardell,  and  Mary  Parker.  The 
/ollowing  is  from  Abbot's  History  of  Andover,  published  at  Ando- 
ver, by  Flagg  ai^d  Gould,  in  1829.  It  is  inserted  here  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  document  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  Indictment  of  Martha  Carryer, 

Banc  ai    Anno  Begni  RegVi  et  Begins  Wilielm  et  Marie,  nunc  Anglfae,  etc.  qnarto. 

The  JniOTS  for  our  sovereign  lord  and  la4y  the  king  and  queen,  present,  that  Martha 
Carrver,  wife  of  Thomas  Carryer,  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  husbandman, 
the  thirtjr-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
lady,  WiUiam  and  Marv,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  S<!x>tland,  France  and  Ire- 
land, king  and  qaeen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c.  And  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  well  before  aa  after,  certain  detestable  arts,  called  witchcrafts,  and  sorceries,  wick- 
edly and  felonionsly  hath  iised«  practised  and  exercised,  at  and  within  the  township  of 
Sakm.  in  the  county  of  Essex  aibresaid^  in,  upon,  and  against  one  Mary  Wolcott,  of 
Salem  Village,  single  woman,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid;  by  which  said  wicked 
tnrts  the  said  Maxy  Wolcott,  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  aforesaid, 
and  at  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after,  was,  and  is  tortured, 
afflictft\|  pindl,  cKmsafa.e^f  waited  and  tormented;  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign 
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lord  and  lady,  William  and>Mary,  long  and  ^een  of  Ilngland;  their  crown  and  dig^ 
ni^^  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  that  case' made  and  provided. 

witnesses — Mart  Wolcott^  Elizabeth  HcniBAaD,  Ak«  Putham. 

There  was  also  a  second  iiidictment  for  afflicting  Elizabeth  Hnbbeitl  by  witchcmft. 
WitBesaes-^EuiABETH  Huebakd,  Mary  Wolcott,  Ann  ^utkam,  IVIary  Warris . 

Hie  trU  oTHutha  Gafryer,  August  2, 1692,  as  stated  Iff  Dr.  Cotton  Malber. 

Martha  Carryer  was  indicted  for  the  bewitching  of  certain  persons,  according  to  the 
form  nsaal  in  such  cases:  Pleading  not  guilty  to  her  indictment,  there  were  first 
brought  in  a  considerable  nnmber  of  the  bewitched  persons)  who  not  only  made  die 
court  sensible  of  an  horrid  witchcraft  committed  npon  them,  but  also  deposed,  that  it 
was  Martha  Carryer,  or  her^hape,  that  grievously  tormented  them  by  bitmg,  pricking, 
pinching  emd  choking  them.  It  was  further  deposed  that  while  this  Canrer  was  on 
her  examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  poor  people  were  so  tortured  that  every 
one  expected  their  death  on  the  very  spot;  but  that  upon  the  binding  of  Carreer  ther 
were  eased.  Moreover,  the  looks  of  Carryer,  then  laid  the  afflicted  people  for  dead, 
and  her  touch,  if  her  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  off  them,  raised  them  again.  Which 
things  were  also  now  seen  upon  her  trial.  And  it  was  testified,  that  upon  the  menti(A 
of  some  having  their  necks  twisted  almost  ipound  by  the  shape  of  this  Cactjter,  she 
replied,  J^t  no  nuUteff  though  their  tUcks  had  been  twisted  quite  off. 

2.  Before  the  trial  of  this  prisoner,  several  of  her  own  children  had  frankly  and  fully 
confessed,  not  only  that  they  were  witches  themselves,  but  that  theh"mother  had  made 
them  so.  This  eonfession  they  made  with  great  shows  of  repentance,  and  .with  much 
demonstration  pf  truth.  They  related  place,  time,  occasion;,  they  gave  an  account  of 
journeys,  meetings,  and  mischiefs  "by  them  performed ;  and  were  very  credible  in  what 
they  said.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  wa^  not.  produced  against  the  prisoner  at  the- 
bar,  inasmuch  as  there  was  other  evidence,  enough  to  proceed  upon. 

3.  Benjamin  Abbot  gave  in  his  testimony,  that  last  March  was  a  twelvenKmth,  this 
Carryer  was  very  angry  with  him,  upon  laying  out  some  land  near  her  husband's.. 
Her  expressions  in  this  anger  were,^that  she  would  stick  as  close  to  Abbot,  as  the  hark 
stuck  to  the  tree;  and  that  he  should  repent  of* it  before  seven* years  came  to  an  end,, 
so  as  Dr.  Frescot  should  never  cure  him.  These  words  were  heard  by  others  besides- 
Abbot  himself,  who  alsp  heard  her  say,  she  would  hold  his  nose  as  close  to  the  grind- 
stone as  ever  it  ^^pis  held  since  his  name  was  Abbot.  Presently  after  this  he  was  taken 
with  a  swelling  in  his  foot,  and  then  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  exceedingly  tor- 
mented. It  bred  a  sore,  which  was  lanced  by  Dr.  Frescot,  and  Nscveral  gallons  of  cor- 
niption  ran  out  of  it.  For  six  weeks  it  continued  very  bad ;  and  then  another  sore 
bred  in  his  groin,  which  was  also  lanced  by  Dr.  Frescot.  Another  sore  bred  in  his 
groin,  which  was  likewise  cut,  and  put  him  to  very  great  misery.  He  was  brought  to 
death's  door,  and  so  remained  until  Carryer  was  taken,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
stable. From  which  very  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  so  grew  better  every  day,  and 
is  well  ever  since. 

Sarah  Abbot,  his  wife,  also  testified  that  her  husband  was  not  only  all  this  while 
afflicted  in  his  body ;  but  also  that  strange,  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  calami- 
ties befel  his  cattle;  .their  death  being  such  as  they  could  guess  no  natural-reason  for. 

4.  Allin  Toothaker  testified  that  Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer,  having  some 
difference  with  him,  pulled  him  down  by  the  hair  of  the  head;  when  he  rose  again,  be 
was  going  to  strike  at  Richard  Carryer,  but  fell  down  flat  on  his  back  to  the  ground, 
and  had  not  power  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  until  he  told  Carryer  he  yielded;  and  then  he 
saw  the  shape  of  Martha  Carryer  gooff  his  breast. 

This  Toothaker  had  received  a  wound  in  the  wars,  and  he  now  testified,  that  Martha 
Carryer  told  him,  he  should  never  be  cured.  Just  before  the  apprehending  of  Carryer, 
he  cuuld  thrust  a  knitting  needle  into  bis  wound  four  inches  deep,  but  presently  alter 
her  being  seized,  he  was  thoroughly  healed. 

He  further  testified  that  when  Carryer  and  he  somcitimes  were  at  variance,  she  would 
dap  her  hands  at  him,  and  say,  he  should  get  nothing  by  it.  Whereupon  he  several 
times  lost  his  cattle  by  strange  deaths,  whereof  no  natural  causes  could  be  given. 

5.  John  Roger  also  testified  that  upon  the  threatening  words  of  this  malicious  Carryer 
his  cattle  won  Id  be  strangely  bewitched ;  as  wns  more  particularly  then  described. 

6.  Samuel  Freston  testified  that  about  two  years  ago,  having  some  difference  with 
Martha  Carryer,  he  lost  a  cow  in  a  strange,  preternatural,  unusual  manner;  and  about 
a  month  after  this,  the  said  Carryer,  having  again  some  difference  with  him,  she  told 
him  he  had  lately  lost  a  cow,  and  it  shonld  not  be  long  before  he  lost  another !  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass ;  for  he  had  a  thriving  and  well-kept  cow,  which,  withom 
any  known  caase,  quickly  fell  dowii  and  died. 

7.  Fhebe  Chandler  testified  that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  apprehension  of  Martha 
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Garryer,  on  a  Lof^'s  day,  while  the  Jisalra  was  siasfing  in  the  church,  this  Garryer  then 
took  her  hy  the  shoulder,  and,  shaking  her,  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  made  her 
no  answer,  although  as  Garryer,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  could  not 
in  reason  but  know  who  she  was.  Quickly  after  this,  as  she  was  at  several  times 
crossing  the  fields,  she  heard  a  voice  that  she  took  to  be  Martha  Garryer's,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  over  her  head.  The  voice  told  her,  she  should  mthin  two  or  three 
days  he  poisoned.  Accordingly,  within  such  a  little  time,  one  half  of  her  right  hand 
became  greatly  swollen  and  very  painful;  as  also  part  of  her  face;  whereof  she  can 
{^ve  no  account  how  it  came.  It  continued  v^ery  bad  for  some  days ;  and  several  times 
since  she.  has  had  a  great  pain  in  her  breast ;  and  been  so  seized  on  her  legs  that  she 
has  hardly  been  able  to  go.  She  added,  that  lately  going  well  to  the  house  of  God, 
Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Garryer,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  her,  and  immediately 
her  hand  which  had  formerly  been  poisoned,  as\  is  above  said,  began  to  pain  her 
greatly,  and  she  had  a  strange  burning  at  her  stomach ;  but  was  then  struck  deaf,  so 
that  she  could  not  hear  any  o£  the  prayer,  or  singing,  till  the  two  or  three  last  word3 
of  the  psalm. 

8.  One  Foster,  who  confessed  her  own  share  in  the  witchcraft,  for  which  the  prisoner 
btood  indicted,  affirmed,  thM  she  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  some  of  their  witch-meetings, 
and  that  it  was  this  Garryer,  who  persuaded  her  to  be  a  witch.  She  confessed  that  the 
devil  carried  them  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting,  but  the  pole  broke,  and  she  hanging 
about  Garryer's  neck,  they  both  fell  down,  and  she  then  received  an  hurt  by  the  fall, 
whereof  she  was  not  at  this  very  time  recovered. 

9.  One  Lacy,  who  ly^ewise  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
■he  and  the  prisoner  were  once  bodily  present,  at  a  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village, 
and  that  she  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  a  witch,  and  to  have  been  at  a  diabolical  sacra- 
ment, and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  undoing  of  her  and  her  children,  by  enticing  them 
into  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

10.  Another  Lacy,  who  also  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village,  where  they  had  bread  and  wine 
administered  to  them. 

11.  In  the  time  of  this  prisoner's  trial,  one  Susanna  Shelden,  in  open  court,  had  her 
hands  nnaocountably  tied  together  with  a  wheel-band,  so  fast,  that  without  cutting,  it 
ooold  not  be  loosened.  Itwas  done  by  a  spectre j  a:id  the  sufierer  aflSxmed  it  was  the 
prisoner's. 


BEVERLY. 


Beverly  was  formerly  a  part  of  Sal^m,  and  was  first  settled 
about  the  year  1630,  by  the  removal  of  John  and  William  Wood- 
bury, with  others  of  the  companions  of  Roger  Coaant,  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Bass  river.  John  Balch  and  Conant, 
with  others,  soon  came  after.  In  1649  the  settlers  became  numer- 
ous enough,  to  desire  of  the  church  of  Salem  that  "  some  course  be 
taken  for  the  means  of  grace  amongst  themselves,  because  of  the 
tediousness  and  difficulties  over  the  water,  and  other  inconve- 
niences." A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1656,  and  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  Salem  established.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Beveriy  on  the  14th  Oct.,  J  668.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion ran  thus:  "  The  court,  on  perusal  of  this  return,  (on  notice  to 
Salem,)  judge  it  meet  to  grant  that  Bass  River  be  henceforth  a 
township  of  themselves,  referring  it  to  Salem  to  acconmiodate  them 
with  lands  and  bounds  suitable  for  them,  and  that  it  be  called 
Beverly."  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1668.  Conant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  name  given 
hy  the  court;  in  1671  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  to  BudM^h, 
llie  name  of  the  town  in  England  firom  which  he  came.    The  fol- 
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lowing,  from  NewhaWfi  Essex  Memorialji^  1836,  is  an  extract  from 
the  petition :— ^ 

"  Now  my  umbte  suit  and  request  is  auto  this  honorable  Court  onlie  that  the  name 
of  our  town  or  plantation  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be  called  Bud- 
leigh.  I  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  me  unto  this  request:  the  first  is,  the 
great  dislike  and  discontent  of  many  of  oar  ^ople  for  this  name  of  Beverly,  becaose 
(wee  being  bat  a  small  place)  it  bath  caused  on  us  the  constant  nick-name  mheggarUf, 
being  in  the  months  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  peofSe,  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  untill  they  were  shure  of  being  a  towne  ^^ranted  in  the  first 
place.  Secondly,  I  being  the  first  that  had  house  in  Salem,  (and  neither  had  any  hand 
m  nameing  either  that  or  any  other  towne,)  and  myself,  with  those  that  were  #ith  me, 
being  all  from  the  western  part  of  England,  desire  this  western  name  of  Budleigh,  a 
market  towne  m  Devonshire,  and  neere  unto  the  sea,  as  wee  are  heerfe  in  this  place,  and 
where  myself  was  borne.  Now,  in  regard  of  our  firstnesse  and  antiquity  in  this  soe 
famous  a  collony,  we  should  umblie  request  this  small  preyaledg,  with  your  favour  and 
consent,  to  give,  this  name  abovesaid  unto  our  towne.  i  never  vet  made  sute  or  request 
unto  the  Generall  Court  for  the  least  matter,  tho  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  done,  as 
many  others  have,  who  have  obtained^  much  t^thout  hazard  of  life,  or  preferring  the 
public  good  before  their  own  interest,  which  I  praise  God  I  have  done.  If  this  my 
sute  may  find  acceptation  itith  your  worships,  I  shall  rest  nmbly  thankfull,  and  my 
praiers  shall  not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  for  God's  guidance  and  his  blessing 
to  be  on  all  your  waightie  proceedings,  and  that  iustice  and  righteousness  may  be  eve- 
tie  where  aaminister«l,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  holiness  everie  where  taught 
and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all  posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen." 
This  petition  was  signed  by  thirty-three  or  four  other  names  But  it  appears  that  the 
petition  was  not  granted. 

Beverly  is  11  miles  from  Ipswich,  17  north-east  of  Boston,  and 
14  south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  and  two 
thirds  and  width  three  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided  iiito  two 
territoral  parishes ;  the  westerly  called  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  the  easterly  called  the  First  Parish.  "This  last 
contains  two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  five  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion." Part  of  Wenham  Pond  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  town. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  hills  in  the  town;  that  called 
Brown's  Folly  is  the  highest.  From  the  hill  the  observer  has  a 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bay,  the  towns  of  Salem,  Dahvers, 
and  Marblehead,  with  the  surrounding  country. 

There  is  raisred  in  this  town  about  1,550  tons  of  hay,  14,000  bush- 
els of  grain,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  are  pastured.  The  orchards 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  apples.  Considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  of  the  last,  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  There  are  about  12,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  pro- 
duced annually.  The  whole  quantity  of.  grain  raised  is  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  consumption  of  bread  stuffs ;  of  other  vega- 
table  food  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
great  extent  of  sea-coast  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  sea 
manure  for  improving  the  soil.  The  amount'  of  capital  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  greater  ^an  that  of  any  other  business.  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,500  tons ;  valued,  includ- 
ing the  stores  and  outfits,  at  $1(H),000 ;  manned  by  400  men  and 
boys.    The  income  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000. 

*  The  author  would  here  mention  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  yaluable  and 
interesting  worl^  for  much  historical  information  respecting  the  various  towns  in 
Essex  c*>unty.  The  work  is  entitled  '<  TAe  Essex  Memorial  for  1836,  emiracmg  «  Megk- 
Uffof  the  County,  by  James  R,  NewhaUJ' 


Iliere  are  employed  in  the  manulactUre  of  shoes  about  300  males 
and  200  females.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
1S37  was  960,000.     Population  of  the  town,  4,609. 
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The  above  is  a  vieur  of  the  soudiem  part  of  Bererly  viDage,  as 
it  is  seen  from  near  the  bridge  connecting  it  with  Salem.  The  act 
for  incorporating  tfie  proprietors  of  this  Mdge  passed  in  1787.  It 
is  1,484  feet  long-  and  34  wide.  It  is  huilt  on  93  woodet^  piers  of 
oak  timber,  driven  into  the  mud.  It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.  I^a 
first  pier  was  driven  in  May,  1788.  The  proprietors  are  authorized 
to  receive  toU  seventy  years  from  this  date,  after  which  the  bridsB 
reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  This  ts  a  laige  village,  mostly  buBt 
on  a  single  street.  There  are  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  There  is  an  academy,  and  a 
bank,  "The  Beverly  Bank."  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  the  upper  parish,  and  a  Baptist  at  the  Farms.  The 
lamented  Capt.  Latnrop,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  who  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  pf  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Deerfield,  were  from 
this  place. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1667,  and  the  Iter.  John  Hale, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  at  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
duties  of  the  sexton  of  the  chUrch,  about  this  period,  as  they  appear 
on  the  town  book,  were  "to  ring  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night  a  sufficient  space  of  time  as  is  usual  in  other  places,"  and 
"  keep  and  turn  the  gtasa."  An  hourglass  was  kept  near  the  pulpit, 
in  view  of  the  minister.  He  was  expected  to  close  his  sermon  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  if  he  went  over  or  fell  short  of  the  time 
it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1700. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  who  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  died  1739:  Rev.  Joseph  Champney  succeeded  Mr. 
Blowers,  was  ordained  1739,  and  died  in  1773.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Josept^  Willard,  who  was  ordained  1772,  and  dismissed 
in  17B1,  be  having  been  elected  president  of  Harvard  University. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  ReV.  Joseph  McEeen,  who  was  ordained 
in  1785,  and  dismissed  by  mutual  consent  in  1802,  In  1803  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot  was  installed,  and  died  1838.    The  second  Congre- 

fational  chi:urch  was  organized,  and  the  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
ohn  Chipman,  ordained,  in  1715^.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
organised  in  1801.  The  third  Congregational  church  was  organ* 
ized  in  1800.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1803.  The  second 
Baptist  was  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  was  formed  in 
18^.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  was  ordained  in  18^.  Be 
has  been  dismissed,  and  the  church  have  changed  to  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist. 


BOXFORD. 

BoxFOBp  was  taken  from  Rowley  in  1635,  and  incorporated  as  a 
sepaxate  town.  Fox  the  last  thirty  years^  the  population  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary :  in  1800  it  was  862,  in  1830  9$7,'and  in 
1837  it  was  Sfei.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  very  great ;  hiiX 
the  inhabitants  by  their  industry  have  overcome  many  natural 
deficiencies.  The  main  bu^ess  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  th^  place,  which  does  some  business 
in  the  preparation  of  batting,  ^hoemaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  1837 
^as  ^2,975.  This  nlace  is  10  miles  from  Ipswich,  13  from 
newburyport,  and  24  from  Boston.  .It  contains  ^  postoffiees,  one 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west  mrish« 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  dis- 
played much  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Uill,  eight  persons  from  the  town  were  killed.  The  Hon.  Aaron 
Wood)  a  native  resident  of  this  town,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1791,  left  a  legacy  of  2,061  dollars  for  the  support  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar-schools. 

The  town  enjoys  some  useful  water  privileges,  derived  from  seve- 
ral ponds,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Rowley  and  Parker 
rivers,  and  the  source  of  a  branch  of  Ipswich  river.  In  1680  the 
manufacture  of,  iron  was  commenced  here,  but  the  business  was 
soon  discontinued. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1702.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Synunes  was  the  fii^st  pastor ;  he  was  settled  in  1702, 
and  resigned  1708.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  second  pastor;  ho 
was  settled  in  1709,  and  left  about  1743,  and  resided  with  his  son  at 
Leominster  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1775.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was  settled  in  1759,  preached 
until  1793.  and  died  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Briggs,  who  was  installed  in  ISOS,  resigned  Dec.  3, 1833.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1736.  The  Rev. 
John  Cushing  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  settled  in  1736,  and 
died  1772.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who  was  settled 
in  1774,  and  died  1786.  The  next  pastor  was  Dr.  Eaton,  settled 
here  in  1789. 
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BRADFORD. 

This  town  waa  taken  from  Rowley.  Its  first  name  was  called 
Merrimac.  After  that  k  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rowley  Vil- 
lage. In  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name.  The 
lands  of  thi^  town  were  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley ,  and  others.  In  1658,  a  commit- 
tee of  Rowley  laid  out  tracts  of  land  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
John  and  Robert  Haseltine,  widow  Mighill,  widow  Hobson, 
Thomas  Kimball.  Joseph  Jewett,  Joseph  Chaplin,  John  Simmons, 
Abraham  Foster,  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  John  Eastman,  James 
Dickinson,  and  Maximilian  Jewett,  had  lands  granted  them. 
These  divided  the  (ands  in  various  proportions  in  1671,  and  were 
most  pf  them  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Bradford  is  very  plea* 
santly  located  on  the  south^  bank  of  the  Merrimac  The  length 
of  the  town  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  one  to  two^nd  a  half 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land*  The 
nax&ce  is  uneven  and  the  soil  varied.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  first 
quality,  especitklly  the  upland,  which  is  verdant  amidst  the'droughts 
of  summer.  Many  of  the  hills  are  considerably  elevated,  ^om 
which  are  fine  views  of  rural  scenery.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  pine  and  maple,  with  beds  of  peat,  that  afford  a 
supply  of  fuel  finr  the  inhabitants.  The  ponds  in  the  town  are  well 
stocked  with  pickerel  and  perch.  Salmon  in  small  quantities  are 
yet  taken.  Shad  and  alewives  are  taken  in  great  abundance  from 
the  river.  A  handsome  bridgp  of  three  arches  connects  this  town 
with  Haverhill  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  feet  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  but  narrower  at  the  upper  part,  The  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide  is  from  tbur  to  five  feet.  There  are  serious 
impediments  to  navigation,  resulting  from  the  short  turn  in  the 
river  and  the  shoals  between  the  chain  ferry  and  Haverhill ;  but 
hulls  of  vessels  built  al  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  pf  the  burthen  of 
400  tons,,  have  parsed  down,  while  those  of  90  or  100  tons  have 
come  up  loaded.  The  scenery  on.  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween this  town  and  HavertuU,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Ship- 
building i&  now  almost  totally  abandoned,  as  easier  labor  and  more 
profit  is  derived  from  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
wUch  it  is  estimated  that  about  360,000  pairs  are  made  annually. 
The  village  in  Bradford,  on  the  opposite  side  the  Merrimac  from 
Haverhill,  contains  about  30* dwelling-houses  and  a  church.  Brad- 
ford is  30'  miles  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,275. 

Bradford  Academy,  in  the  west  parish,  was  established  in  1803. 
Its  location  is  on  aii  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  the  entire  villages  of  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Harriet  New- 
ell, who  were  pupils  in  this  school,  will  not'  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  Christian  world.  This  academy  is  extensively  known,  and 
has  been  generally  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupils,  ilfem- 
mac  Academy  is  located  ip  the  east  parish,  and  was  established 
ia  1821,  and  is  in  successful  operation. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  the  people  were  much  alanned 
for  their  safety,  and  fortified  three  houses ;  out  they  were  not  much 
molested  by  the  savages.  The  following  is  from  a  discourse  de* 
liverfid  by  Gardner  B.  Perry  in  182Q.    Ife  says : 

*'  I  li4Vft  fimnd  hat  on«  record  ofany.  violence  experienced  from  them-  '  This  is  con- 
tained in  a  pote  attached  to  oi^e  of  the  town  books,  by  Shubal  WoOeer,  who  was  the  town- 
clerk.  He  observes  in  this  note  that  Thomas  Kimball  was  shot  b^  an  Iitdian,  the  third 
of  May,  1676,  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  Joiuinah  Thomas,  Joseph,  Pr^iUa  and 
^<4>af  mre  carnad  captives.  These,  however,  he  observes  in  another  note,  re- 
tamed  home  acain  fhe  I3th  of  Jane,  the  same  ve^r.  The  hoase  in  which  Mr.  Kim- 
tall  lived,  stood  on  the  road  leading  to  Boxford,  tne  cellar  of  which  may  stil)  be  seen. 
**  It  is  traditionaUy  reported,"  continuen  Mr.  Perry,  *f  that  the  Indians  who  conimitted 
this  yioleoee  set  out  iroio  their  homes  near  Dracut  with  thp  intention  of  kiUiag  some 
one  in  I^owlev  vfho  they  snpjposed  haA  injured  them,  bat  finding  the  night  too  far  spent, 
they  did  not  aare  to  proce^  farther,  and  so  revenged  themselves  on  Mr.  Kimball. 
There  was  also  a  Mr.  Nehemiah  Carlton  shot  from  across  the  river,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  apon  HaverhiU;  .and  it  is  said,  further,  that  ono  of  the  workmen  empUnred  in 
felling  timber  oqi  the,  Haverhill  side  of  the  river  was  also  shot.  Besides  the^  I  have 
Jm^moi  no  piirticular  injury  received  from  them.' 

The  first  burial  in  the  east  parish  burying-place  was  in  1723, 
Jf  r3.  Martha  Hale.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  foot-stone : 

<<  If  yoa  will  look  it  will  appear     , 
SKe  wqj  the  first  buried  .here." 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  ever  witnessed  here  was  a  great 
freshet  in  1818.  The  snow  had  been  melted  by  a  viblent  rain,  which 
rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  with  great  fury,  tearing 
up  the  ice,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  thick,  with  the  noise  and 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake ;  driven  into  iAimense  dams,  it  rolled 
and  flew  about  in  overyjpossible  direction  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
Tttie  river  was  raised  2fl  feet  above  common  high- water  mark. 
The  country  aroupd  Avas  inundated,  and  iii  many  houses  the  water 
was  from  two  inches  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  ice  was  driven  far 
upon  the  land,  and  pyramids  of  fragments  were  thrown  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  Buildings  were  removed  and  destroyed, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  drowned,  and  ruin  spread  on  alt  sides. 

Mr.  Penny  says,  in  his  historical  discourse,  "  that  the  eels  go  up 
the  river  the  beginuihg  of  May  in  a  ribband  or  stream  of  about  a 
foot  wide  upon  the  average,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
every  year  in  the  sama  course.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  move  with  considerable  velocity,  and  continue  to  pass 
along  without  interruption  for  about  four  days.  Almost  an  incon- 
ceivable nimiber  must  pass  during  this  time."  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  ocean,  and  are  said  to  pass  into  the  ponds  and  brooks 
connected  wjth  the  river. 

The  first  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was 
organized  in  1682.  The  first  pastor  was  kev.  Zachariah  Bynames, 
who  was  settled  in  1682,  died  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  in  1708,  who  died  In  1725.  The 
Revi  Joseph  Parsons  succeeded  Mr.  Symmes,  and  was  settled  in 
1726,  and  died  in  1766.  The  next  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams, 
who  was  settled  in  1765,  and  resigned  in  1780.    His  successor  was 
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Bey.  Jonathan  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1781.  The  sixth  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  who  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in 
183QL  The  seventh  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Loamnii  J.  Hoadly,  who 
was  settled  in  1830,  resigned  January,  1833.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  who  was  settled  in  1833,  and  resigned 
in  1834.  . 

The  second  Congregational  church,  in  the  east  parish,  was  formed 
in  1728.    The  Methodist  society  was  established  in  1832. 


DANVERS. 


Danvers  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  known  by  the  name  of 
iSbfem  vUlctffe.  .It  was  settled  by  Gov.  Endicott  and  his  associates 
in  1628.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1752, 
and  as  a  town  June  16,  1767.  Tradition  says  it  received  its  name 
from  Earl  D'Anvers,  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  England,  but  why 
his  name  was  adopted  does  not  appear.^  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1837  was  4,804.  There  are  seven  houses  of  public  wor- 
diip,  viz.,  2  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist, 
ana  1  Methodist.  The  principal  village  in  Danvers  is  large  and 
thickly  settled;  its  principal  street  joins  the  main  street  in  Salem, 
forming  but  (me  continuous  settlement.  The  Neta  Mills  village, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Porter  riverj  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township,  was  settled  in  1754.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  four  2Q  gun  ships,  and  eight  or  ten  privateers, 
were  built  here.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town 
14,000  pairs  of  boots,  615,000  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $435,900;  males  employed,  666;  females,  411. 
There  were  28  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  66,200 ;  value  of  the  lea- 
ther tanned  and  curried,  $264,400;  hands  employed,  110;  capital 
invested,  $203,700.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  morocco;  skins 
manufactured,  98,000,  valued  at  $39,400 ;  hands  employed,  35 ; 
capital  invested,  $30,000.  Nails,  chocolate,  bricks  and  various 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The  center  of  the  princi- 
pal village  is  aboiit  two  miles  distant  from  the  central  part  of 
Salem,  and  about  15  from  Boston.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Danvers  Bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  capital  $150,000 ;  the  War- 
ren Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $120j000 ;  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  incorporated  in  1829. 

The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore  their  full  share  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  so  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  his  important  services  in  the  French,  Indian,  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  Col.  Hutchinson, 
another  commander  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  this  town,  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of  Washington  for  his  services  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.    He  also  conunanded  a  company  at 

■  ■  I  m  I  I  ■  I  I   ■   *■ 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole  for  a  niunber  of  particolars  respecting  the  hia 
tory  of  this  town. 
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the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and,  vas  at  Lake 
George,  and  at  the  defeat  of  Ticonderoga,  with  G^  Abercroinbie. 
At  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  commanded  a  company  of  nunute 
ineQ.  Jeremiah  Page,  another  hero  from  this  town,  commanded 
a  company  at  Lexington,  and  afierwBrds  became  a  colonel  in  the- 
anny.  Capt  Samuel  Page  also  fought  at  Lexington,  and  com~ 
monded  a  company  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Gm.  Gideon  Foe~ 
ter,  another  commander  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  still  survives,  at 
the  age  of  90  years. 


SmillUm  MM  ef  (V  CoUmi  Haitt,  Dmiotn 

As  early  as  June  6th,  177'4,  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor^ 
came  here  from  Boston  with  two  companies  of  the  king's  troops, 
from  Castle  William,  belonging  to  the  64th  regiment,  and  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  R.  Hooper,  since  the  prt>- 
perty  of  the  late  Judge  Collins,  of  which  the  above  ciit  is  a  repre- 
sentation. The  troops  were  encamped  about  the  house;  but  they 
had  been  there  scarcely  three  months  before  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  people  became  so  manifest  that  a  large*  part  of  this  force  was 
kept  under  arms  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  on  tho 
lOlh  of  September  Gov.  Gage  marched  back  to  Bost<)n. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  that  the  witchcraft  excitement 
of  1692  first  manifested  itself.  In  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  it  is 
thus  noticed:  [Feb.]  "25th.  Tituba,  an  Indian  servant  of  Rev. 
S.  Parris,  is  complained  of  for  witchcraft.  Before  this,  Johii,  her 
husband,  another  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  P.,  had  been  persuaded  by- 
Mary  Sibley  to  make  a  superstitious  escperiment  for  discoverinif 
eirsons,  who,  they  supposed,  secretly  afflicted  Mr.  P.'s  daughter, 
lizabeth,  jG.  9,  and  his  niece  Abigail  William.s,  M.  11,  and  Ann 
Putnam,  a  girl  of  the  neighborhood.  March  Isi.  Samh  Osbom, 
Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  "Tituba,  servant  of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha 
Cory,  Rebecca  Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his  wif© 
Elizabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  tn  Boston  jail,  on 
chai^  of  witchcraft.  11th.  Mr.  Parris  aiid  other  ministers  observo 
a  Past  at  Salcni  village  because  witchcraft  had  appeared  there. — 
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Mary  Sibley,  having  confessed  that  she  innocently  cooncilled  John, 
the  Indian,  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  pennitted  to  cam- 
inune  with  Mr.  P.'s  church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined 
for  such  council  and  appeared  well." 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  records  of  the  first  church| 
where  it  appears  in  Mr.  Parris'  own  hand-writing. 

«27tk  March,.  Sab.  l692.  Sacrament  Day. 
<<  After  the  common  auditory  vmce  dismissed,  and  before  the  church  communion  of 
the  lord's  table,  the  following  Testimony  ags^inst  the  Error  of  our  sister  Marv  Sibley 
who  had  given  direction  to  my  Indian  man  in  an  unwarrantable  way  to  find  out 
witches,  was  read  ^  the  Pastor.  It  is  altogether  nndenyable  that  our  great  and 
lilessed  God  hath  suffered  many  persons,  in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to 
be  grievously  vexed  and  tortured  in  body^  and  to  be  deeply  tempted,  to  the  endanger- 
ing of  the  destruction  of  their  souls,  itnd  all  these  amazing  facts  (well  known  to  many 
of  us)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  Diabolical  Operations.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which  was  in  my  own  family,  the  affliction 
was  several  weeks  before  such  hellish  operations  as  Witchcraft  was  suspected.  Nay 
it  never  brake  forth  to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  by  the 
mdcing  of  a  cake  br  my  Indian  man,  who  had  his  directions,  from  this  our  sister 
Mary  ftbley,  since  which  apparitions  have  been  plenty,  and  exceeding  much  mischief 
hath  followed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  Devil  hath  been  rai^  amongst  us, 
and  his  rage  is  vehement  and  terrible,  and  when  he  shall  be  silenced  the  Loid  only 
kftows.^  .       . 

The  First  CcngreffoiUnud  church  was  located  in  the  north 
parish,  and  organized  1671.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  fi^^st 
pastor;  he  was  settled  in  1671,  and  resigned  1680.  His  suc<cessor 
was  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  settled  1680,  and  re- 
signed 1683,  and  on  the  19th  August,  1692,  wa^  executed  for 
witchcraft  on  '^Gallows  Hill,"  Salem.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Deodab  Lawspn  in  1683,  who  resigned  in  1688.  The 
next  in  order  was  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  who  was  settled  in  1689, 
and  ne^igned  in  1696.  It  was  in  Mr.  Parris'  family  that,  witch- 
craft excitement  first  made  its  appearance.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  who  was  settled  in  1698,  and  died  1715. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Clark  succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  died  in  1768. 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  settled  1772,  and 
died  1826. 

The  Second  Con ffregatioTicU  chxxich,  located  in  the  south  parish, 
was  organized  in  1713.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized  1793, 
located  at  New  Mills.  Th^  Unitarian  society  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  was  settled  in  1827.  This  church  is 
located  at  south  parish.  The  First  Universalist  church,  located 
at  New  Mills,  organized  in  1829.  Pastor,  Rev.  'William  Henry 
Knapp,  installed  1834  Second  Universalist,  located  in  south  • 
parish.    The  Methodist  society  was  recently  organized. 

The  public  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  in  those  fearful 
times  immediately  preceding  the.  open  rupture  with  the  mother 
coimtry,  as  shown  by  their  town  records,  display  an  ardor  and  de* 
termination  in  view  of  the  great  struggle  before  them,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Tbese  acts  were  followed  by 
prompt  pwsonal  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
sons.    Of  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  one  sixth  part 
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were  inhabitanta  of  this  town.  A  moDUinent  to  theii  memory  was 
laid. in  1835,  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  by  Gen.  Gideon 
Poster,  one  of  the  sutvItots,  and  captain  of  a  conunny  of  minute 
men  fiom  this  town,  which  fouebt  on  that  day.  Gen.  Foster  then 
addressed  the  maltilude  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  among  . 
which  were  nineteen  survivors  of  the  revolutionaiy  army ;  aAer 
which  religious  services  were  performed,  and  an  address  deUvered 
by  Danl.  P.  King,  Esq.,  in  that  ancient  church  where  sixty  years 
before  religious  services  were  had  over  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

"  The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered,— as  calculated  to 
deepen  our  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  events  commemorated — 
for  the  exercise  of  generous  l^elings  in  the  discbai^  of  an  hontw 
due  to  the  glorious  dead, — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  re- 
Bund  us  of  our  obligations  to  those  who  spilled  their  blood  in  tlie 
first  offering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty." 


JUouoiwiiI  and  Bdl  Tment,  Damtrl. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  monument,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
sienite,  is  22  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  was 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  somewhat  exceeding  91,000. 
The  following  inscriptions,  carved  in  Italian  marble,  appear  on  two 
sides  of  the  monument. 

lOn  tie  eaa.] 

Buile  of  LnuDgton,  Afril  19ih,  1TT5.    Samuel  Cook,  aged  33  yens ;  Besj.  IWiiBd, 

25 ;  George  Southwick,  25 ;  JMham  Webb,  22  ;  Henrj'  Jacobs,  22 )   Ebenr.  QM- 

tliwMl,22j  Peilej  Fotaain,  21 ;  Citizens  of  Danvers,  fetl  on  that  <hj. 

Dulce  et  dKonun  est  pro  psiria  mori. 


In  the  back'ground  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  building  which  wb« 
Ibrmerly  much  celebrated  as  the  Old  Sell  Tavern,  Sot  many  years 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Symonds,  who,  besides  being  the  laodlcnd, 
cliumed  the  honor  of  being  the  poet  laureate  of  the  village.    A 
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wooden  lepresehtation  of  a  bell  hung  firom  his  sign-post^  on  which 
he  causied  Uf  be  inscribed, 

<<  m  toll  yon.  in  if  yoa  hare  need' 
And  feed  yoa  weu  and  bid  yoa  tpeed." 

To  the  business  of  pubiicap  he  united  that  of  chocolate  dealer^ 
and  on  a  sign  projecting  from  the  post  below  the  beB,  was  the  fol- 
lowing  couplet : 

''FhmcisSymoads  makes  and  sells'  ^ 

The  best  of  Chooolatei  also  Shdb." 

This  house  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort,  it  being  on  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  and  north  to  Boston.  It  was 
here  that  the  Salem  regiment,  under  the  late  Col.  Timo.  Pickering, 
halted  for  refreshment  on  their  march  tq  Bunker  Hill  on  the  ITui 
of  June,  1775. 

It  may  not  be  uninterestinff  to  state  that  this  ancient  building 
was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  Elizabeth  Whitmanj  whoso 
singular  history  in  fictitious  narrative,  and  under  the  fictitiona 
name  of  Eliza  Wharton^  has  excited  so  much  interest  with  read- 
ers of  rmnance.  It  was'  here  she  Uyed  a  transient  visiter,  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  and  here,  among  strangers,  she  died. ,  She  is  described 
by  those  who  saw  her  as  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and  con- 
versation,  of  strong  mind,  intelligent  and  accomplished.  In  form 
she  was  above  the  common  height,  and  had  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Her  fate  appears  to  have  excited  much  sympathy  in  the 
village,  and  her  remains  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  village  burial*ground,  where  the  mutilated  head- 
stone of  her  grave  still  remains.  The  foot-stone  has  long  since 
been  entirely  demoUshed  by  the  depredations  of  visiters,  who  make 
their  pilerimages  to  the  spot  and  carry  away  some  portion  as  a 
relic,  and,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  re- 
maining stone  will  also  soon  disappear.  These  monuments  to  her 
memory  are  made  from  a  reddish  freestone,  and  were  placed  at  her 
grave  by  some  unknown  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  head-stone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  differs  from  that  recorded 
in  the  book  purporting  to  be  her  history,  only  in  the  name. 

«  This  hnmble  stone  in  memory  of  Euxabbth  WmTMAV^.is  inscribed  by  her  ireepb 
ing  friends  towbom  she  endearied  herself  by  nncommon  tenderness  and  aflection. 
Endowed  with  superior  genins  and  acquirements,  she  was  still  more  endeared  by 
hnmtlity  and  benevolence.  Let  candor  throw  a  veil  over  her  frailties,  for  gteat  was 
her  charity  to  others.  She  sustained  the  laftt  painful  scene  far  from  etery  friend,  and 
ezhibiied  an  fezaraple  of  calm  resignation.  Her  departure  was  on  the  25th  of  July. 
A.  D.  1788,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,, and  the  tears  of  strangers  watered  her  grave.** 


ESSEX.  ^ 

EssBx  was  for  1^1  years  a  parish  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  called  Chdidcoo.  It  became  a  separate  town  in  1819. 
The  fishing  business  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  this 

24 
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town.  It  is  well  situated,  for  ship-building.  During  five  years 
preceding  1837,  th^re  were  220  vessels  built,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  12,^  tons;  valued  at  $337,500;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 120.  There  were  14  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery.  The  timber  for  ship-building  is  rafted  from  the 
Merrimac ,  into  Plum  Island  Soimd,  and  thence  through  a  canal 
which  has  been  cut  across  Ijbe  marshes  from  Ipswich  bay.  Tke 
farms  in  Essex  are  good.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  and  many  tons  of 
hay  annually  sold  in  the  Boston  and  Salem  markets.  Another 
source  of  profit,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  clam-banks  of 
Essex.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  dug  here 
annually,  and  sold  (exclusive  of  barrels  and  salt)  for  $2,50  to  $3 
per  "barrel.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  place :  that  of  196  families,  of  which  the 
town  Consisted  m  1820,  fifty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Bumham, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue  Were  of  the  names  of  Clogs- 
well  and  Choate.  The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses  and  twQ  churehes,  about  6 
miles  firom  Ipswich,  and  25  from  Boston.  Population  of  the  town, 
1,402. 

A  Conmygatmuil  church  was  formed  here  in  1681.  The  next 
year  the  llev.  John  Wise  was  ordained  pastor.  His  successor  was 
Rerv^.  Theophilus  Pickering,  who  was  settled  in  1725.  In  1746, 
the  second  society  was  formed,  apd  in  1747  the  Rev.  John  Gleave- 
laad  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1774,  the  two  churches  united  imdef 
Mr.  Oleaveland.  Rev.  Jbsiah  Webster  succeeded  Mr.  Cleaveland 
in  1799i  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  who  was  installed 
1809.    The  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  was  settled  1814. 

The  Christian  society  was  organized, in  1808,  and  their  house 
erected  1809. 

A  Universalist  society  was  formed  1829. 


GEORGETOWN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1838,  previous  to  which  it  was 
the  western  part  of  Rowley,  and  called  Neto  Rowley.  It  appears 
that  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
1731,  and  the  first  pastor  was  James  Chandler,  a  native  of  Ando- 
ver,  who  settled  here  in  1732,  and  died  in  1788.  The  highest  land 
in  the  county  is  "  Bald  Pate.^^  From  this  elevation  an.  extensive 
and  delightful  view  may  be  obtained,  comprehending  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  toge- 
ther with  the  beautiful  town  of  Haverhill. 


GLOUCESTER. 


GtotJCESTBR  is  a  maritime  town,  comprising  Cape  Ann,  and 
an  inland  parish.  This  prombntory  was  named  Cape  Ann,  by 
Prince  Charles,  out  of  respect  to  his  mother.    It  is  joined  to  the 
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main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  about  fifty  yards  wide,  called  the 
Out,  over  which  the  road  passes  into  the  harbor.  The  name  Cm 
was  derived  from  an  early  grant,  in  thescvwords :  "  Upon  the  26th 
of  the  5th  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  Blynman, 
Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through  and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath 
giV-en  him  three  ackers  of  upljind,  and  hee  is  to  fjiave  the  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  forever,  giveing  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  town  free 
passage."  This  afforded  an  easier  and  shorter  passage  to  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  the  eastward. 

In  1624,  the  Dorchester  (Gng.)  company  commenced  a  fishing 
aiid  planting  station  here.  Thomas  Gardner  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  planting,  and  John  Tilley  of  the  fishing,  that  year.  Ro« 
gcr  Copant,  who  had  beien  appointed  overseer  of  both  departments, 
removed  here  the  year  after,  bringing  Lyford  as  minister,  with 
others.  But  this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1626,  and  Conant, 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to  Salem.,  A  few  years  aftei;, 
a  permanent  settlement  was  formed  here  by  the^Rev.  Mr.  BlyHman, 
an  ejected'  minister  of  Wales,  with  about  fifty  others.  In  1639,  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  fishing  plantation.  In<  1642,  Glouces- 
ter was  created  a  town  by  the  general  court.  It  Xvas  named  after 
Gloucester,  England,  the  native  place  of  some  of  the  first  settlers. 

i 

/Vrrt  Parish,  or  Har6or«— The  dm  church  ivas  forraed  in  1642,  and  for  m^aj  years  it»  location  was 
in  the  Town  parUh.    Ii  was  the  IDih  church  gathered  in  Maatfachusetu  Bay. 

In  1733,  a  new'meetlng-hottse  was  erected  by  the  society  at  the  Harbor.  l!9  paston  have  been,  Bev. 
Kichard  Blymah,  aetiledin  1643;  Itev.  Jbhii  Gihecmn,  In  1668 1  Beir.  Jotan^Wbhe,  In  I70B;  Ktr.  Snuoil 
Chandler,  in  1751 ;  Rev.  Eli  Fbrbes,  in  1778 ;  Ker^.  Perez  Lincoln,  in  laOS ;  Rev.  Levi  Hanahom,  in  1816 ; 
Rev.  Roaea  Hildmh,  fn  1896;  Rev.  Liuher  HalnUton,  ift  1834-;  Rer.  Joalak  K.  Waite,  in  1886.  Ihla 
church  ia  now  Unitarian.  The  Univeraaliot  Society  was.  formed  In  1774,  under  the  preaching  of  Bev. 
John  Munagr,  the  first  teacher  of  tlial  denomination.  In.  1799  it  was.  incorporated  as  tile  Independeot 
Christian  Society.  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  first  pastor,  was  settled  1804 ;  Rev.  Claniel  B.  Smith  its  cotteagua 
pastor  In  1889.  since  dtsmlsaed.  The  Baptist  Church  was  organised  in  I S3D.  Rev.  Samuel  Adtom  aeltled 
to  1831:  Rev.  William  Laknaon  in  1837;  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone  in  1839.  The  Methodist  Society  was  or* 
ganixed  hi  1886;  church  built  in  1827.  The  Evangelical  Cougregational  Church  was  oiganized  in  1829. 
Bev.  CharleftPprter  was  settled -In  IS31 ;  Rev.  Christopher  M.  Nickels  in  1835. 

Second,  or  Wat  Pariah.^The  Con?i;egational  Society  was  organized  in  1716.  Pastors:  Rev.  Snmiel 
Thompaan  was  settled  in  1716;  Rev.  Richard  Jacques  in  17^;  Rev.  Daniel  PuUer  In  177a  A  laige 
majority  of  the  society  having  become  Universalists,  the  meeting-heuse  and  other  property  of  the  aociety 
have  aince.  belonged  to  that  denomination. 

The  church  has  been  revived  by  the  addition  of  members  to  the  few  persons  that  remafaied  of  the  old 
church,  and  a  ne#  meeting-house  was  built  In  1834,  and  Rev.  Isaa&  Brown  ^^aa  oidalned  In  1840.  This 
is  callsd  the  Tkihltarivi  Congregational  Church  and  Sociotjr. 

Third,  or  Sqtmm  Parigh.r-^  was  incorporated^  in  172$.  Pastors :  Rev.  Benjamin  BAdatieet  wbb  aet- 
Ued  in  17S8;  Rev.  John  Wyeth  to  1766;  Rev.  Obadiah  Paraons  In  1772;  Rev.  E«ra  Leonard  in  1804. 
Mr  Leonard  waa  ordained  as  a  Cbngregational  minister,  but  in  1815  he  embraced  the  Unirersalist  doc*' 
trine,  and  the  aociety  la  now  of  that  order.  The  Christian  Society  waajorganlted  ih  1810..  It  baa  aliica 
hecema  a  Baptist  SociMy.  Bev.  Epes  Davis  was  settled  In  1813.  ,Thia  eociety  la  now  almost  extlnet. 
The  Oongregatiooal  Society  at  Lane's  Cove,  Squam.  Parish,  waa  formed  in  1826.  Church  Ofgaalied  in 
ISaa    Pkstors :  Rer:  Mosee  Sawyer  was  settled  in  1831 ;  Rev.  David  Tilton  In  1840. 

Fourth,  or  Town  Parigh.—Tt»  oldest  in  the  town,  being  the  location  of  the  firrt  setUera,  alid  the 
place  of  wonhlp  and  aeat  of  biisineos  lor  ahout  a  century.  In  I74S  the  parish  was  divided,  and  iho 
nortbani  pari  waa  Incorporated  and  set  off  aa  a  aqpanue  pariah,  (the  fourth.)  Rev.  John  Rogen  «■■• 
ocdained  In  1744,  died  Id  1782.  Since  that  period  tbsre  has  been  no  regular  ordained  minister,  and  the- 
aociety  ia  now  extinct.  A  Methodist  church  was  set  off  from  the  Harbor  church  in  1838,  and  a  meetlng- 
hoQse  waa  erected  th^  aame  year. 

The  town  of  Qloncester  comprises  two  villages.    The  Harbor^ 
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M  cslled,  is  the  jvincipal  tUU^,  and  is  finely  located  tm  the  sooth 
aide  of  the  eape.    The  engraving  shova  the  appearance  of  the  vA- 


Sottkwauni  mtm  */  OUmeattr. 


Uga  OS  it  is  approached  fjrom  the  south-vest  "Hie  settlement  is 
compact ;  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  twick.  The  sea  views 
ftmn  this  place  are  very  extensive,  and  rarely  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  aubliinity  by  any  on  the  coast,  and  the  innabitants  trulydvell  at 


e  <rf  tkt  KHinduiiS  cnrge!  whea  Ibe  daik  roUing  m 


■9  is  near,  viib  iu  baetc 


The  village  of  Sandj/  Bay  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor.  A  pier  and  breakwater  have  been 
cmutmctad  here  for  the  security  of  shipping.  The  village  of  iSjuom 
Is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor. 
Opposite  this  place  is  the  sand  beach,  which  once  supplied  with 
sand  alt  the  towns  from  Portamouth  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  used  on  floors  instead  of  paint  or  carpets. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  in 
this  branch  in  the  years  1S32,  '33  and  '34.  The  year  1836  was  an 
unfortunate  year  to  the  mackerel  catchers.  There  were  inspected 
in  1832,  8,138  barrels  of  No.  1,  and  6,202  half  barrels;  of  No.  2, 
15,421  barrels  and  7,163  half  barrels ;  of  No.  3,  15,010  barrels  and 
547  hair  barrels.  In  1834,  there  were  inspected  of  No.  I,  18,835 
barrels,  and  9,432  half  barrels  ■  of  No.  2,  20,638  barrels,  and  6,691 
half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  13,763  barrels,  and  143  half  barrels. 

The  following  is  from  the  state  Statistical  Tables  in  1837.  Ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  S2i ;  tonnage  of  the 
same,  9,824 ;  cod-fish  caught,  5lf,  181  quiutnls ;  value  of  Uie  same, 
|;186,5l6;  mackerel  caught,  43,934  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$335,666;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  113,760 
buriitils;  hands  employed,  1,580 ;  capital  invested,  $349,000. 
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In^BomBQ  quarries  of  light  and  eray  granite  are  found  in  this 
town ;  thift  is  split  into  regularly  mrmed  blocks.  It  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  easily  dressed,  and  can  be  loaded  into  vessels  at  little  expense. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it.  The  quarries  employ  about 
three  hundred  men,  xdio  get  out  about  100,000  tons  yearly,  and 
this  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  ton.  CrUmcester  Bank 
commenced  operation  Iq  1796,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  it 
i¥as  incorpomted  Jan.  27,  1800.  Subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture increased  the  capital  to  $200,000,  its  present  amount  H^e  is 
an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  savings.  There  is  a  newspaper  printed  in  this  place, 
called  the  Gloucester  Telegraph*  There  are  14  churches  in  this 
town,  of  which  6  are  Universalist,  4  Orthodox,  3  Baptist,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  Methodist  Five  are  located  in  the  Harbor  parish,  2 
in  the  West  parish,  3  in  Squam,  1  in  Tcfwn  parish,  and  3  in  Sandy 
Bay. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  ancient  publications  that  lions  have 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  country.  William  AVood,  the  author 
of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  says,  concerning  lions,  ^'  I  will  not 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  myself,  but  some  affirm  that  they  have 
seen  a  lion  at  Cape  Ann,  Which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  from  Bos- 
ton. Some  likewise  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard  such  ter- 
rible roarings,  as  have  Qiade  them  much  aghast;  which  must  be 
either  devils  pr  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to 
loar,  saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring." 

This  place  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  August,  1635,  in 
which  a  melancholy  shipwreck  took  place.  There  had  been  a 
Btnm^  wind  blowing  from  the  south  ana  ^south-east  for. a  week;  at 
midmght  it  changed  to  the  north-east,  when  a  tremendous  storm 
set  in.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots,  vessels  were  driven  from 
their  anchorage,  .and  houses  were  blo:wn  down.  The  tide  rose 
twenty  feet  in  height  During  the  storm,  Mr.  AUerton's  bark  was 
cast  away  upon  the  cape,  twentv-one  persons  were  drowned,  of 
which  number  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Wiltshire,  (Eng.)  with 
his  wife  and  sii^  small  children.  All  were  lost  except  Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  upon  th^  shore  of  an  island  and  saved. 
The  island  where  the  two  were  saved  was  afterward  called  Thach- 
er's  Island.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel  struck  is  still  called 
Avery's  rock.  In  1671,  a  whirlwind  of  about  forty  feet  in  breadth 
passed  through  the  neck  that  makes  one  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing 
all  before  it  with  such  power  that  a  large  rock  in  the  harbor  came 
near  being  overturned. 

In  1692,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mystery,  many  strange  oc- 
currences took  place  at  Gloucester. 

The  petn^e  thmight  thejr  saw  armed  Frenchmen  and  Indians  niniiing  aboat  their 
boiueai  ana  fields:  these  they  often  shot  at  when  within  a  short  distance ;  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  take  efiect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  biit  on  coming  up  they  rose 
aad  ran  away.  The  "  unaccountable  tronblers'*  in  return  shot  at  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  wlu>  said  that  they  heard  the  shot  whiz  by  their  ears.  One  man  heard  the 
repert  of  a  gun,  the  bullet  of  which  whizzed  by  him  and  cut  off  a  pine  bush  near  at 
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handy  and  lodged  in  a  hemlock  tree.  Taming  nmnd,  he  saw  four  men  advaaciiig  to- 
ward him  with  guns  on  their  shonldei^.  There  were  others  who  saw  where  the  ballet 
had  lodged  and  cut  off  the  pine  bosh.  For  three  weeks  the  alarm  was  so  great  that 
two  regiments  were  raised,  and  a  coinpany  of  sixty  men  from  Ipswich,  nnder  the  couk 
mand  of  Major  Appleton,  was  sent  to  their  succor.  The  JEtev .  John  Emerson,  tbe  der> 
gyman  of  the  town,  says  "3\\  rational  persons  will  be  satisfied  that  Gloucester  was  not 
alanned  for  a  fortnight  together  by  real  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  batthat  the  devil  and 
his  agents  wer«  the  cause  of  all  that  befel  the  town.*'  '  Another  writer  asks  **  whether 
Satan  did  not  set  ambushments  against  the  good  people  of  Gloucester,  with  demons,  in 
the  shape  of  armed  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  app«khng  to  a  considerable  number  oi  the 
inhabitants^  and  mutually  firing  upon  them  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  together^'' 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  New  England,  relative  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  seen  near  0ap& 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  August,  liB17."  The  letter  is  from  the  Hon- 
Lonson  Nash,  of  Gloucesteir. 

GloucesteTf  Sept-QjlSn. 

SjR  :  Your  favor  of  the  second  inst.  has  been  received.  The  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
Linnsean  Society  for  my  services  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  not  simply  on  aecoont 
of  tb6  high  consideration  I  entertaih  for  the  members  of  that  laudaole  institutian, 
but  likewise  for  the  agreeable  manner  and  respectable  channel  through  which  their  vote 
of  thanks  was  communicated  to  me. 

I  have'  seen  and  conversed  with  the  wom!an  who  was  said  to  have  seen  the  serpent 
dormant  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water,  tqwhbm  you  refer  in  yours ;  but  ^ecan  give 
no  material  evidence.  She  says  that  she  saw  something  resembling  a  larg:e  log  of  wood 
on  the  rocks/on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ten  Found  Island,  (a  small  island- in  our 
harbor,)  resting  partly  on  the  rocks  and  partly  in  th^  water.  The  distance  Was  about 
half  a  mite.  She  took  a  glass,  looked  at  the  object,  and  saw  it  move.  Her  attention 
was  for  a  short  time  arrested  W  some^domestic  avocation,  and  when  she  looked  iox  the 
object  again  it  had  disappeared.         '      . 

You  Request  a  jdetailed  account  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  serpent,  t  saw 
him  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  and  when  nearest  I  judged  him  to  be  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yflrds  from  me.'  At  that  distance  I  judged  him  in  the  larger  part  about'  thr 
size  of  a  half  barrel,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  two  extremes.  Twioe  I  saw  him 
with  a  glass,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  nearly 
h^lf  an  hour.  His  color  appeared  nearly  black — his  motion  nearly  vertical.  When 
he  moved  on  the  surface  or  the  water,  the  track  in  his  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  bftlf 
amile. 

His  velocity,  when  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  judged  wais  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  about  four  minutes.  When  immersed  in  the  water,  his  speed  was  greater, 
moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  minotesJ  When 
moving  under  water;  you  could  often  trace  him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on<  the  sur- 
face, and  from  this>  circumstance  I  conclude  he  did  not  swim  deep.  He  apparently 
went  as  straight  through  the  water  as  you  could  draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  his 
course,  it  diminished  his  vekxjity  but  little — the  two  extremes  that  were  visible  appear- 
ed rapidly  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  they  came  parallel  they  appean^  not 
more  than  a  yiurd  apart.  With  a  glass  I  could  not  take  in  at  one  view  the  two  extremes 
of  the  animal  that  were  Visible.  I  have  looked  at  a  vessel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
and  could  distinctly  see  forty-five  feet.  If  he  should  be  taken,  I'have  no  doubt  that 
his  length  would  be  found  seventy  feet,  at  least,  and  I  should  not  besurprised  if  be 
should  be  found  one  hundred  Teet  long.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  sea-shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  abovcthe  surface  of  the  water^  and  the 
sea  was  smooth.  If  I  saw  his  head  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  his  body,  though 
there  were  sea-faring  men  near  me  who  said  they  could  distinctly  see  his  head.  I 
believe  they  spoke  truth,  but,  not  having  been  much  accustomed  to  look  througli  a 
glass,  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  eight  distinct  portions  of  him  above  the  water 
at  any  one  time,  and  he  appeared  rough,  though  I  suppose  this  appearance  was  pro- 
duced by  his  motion.  When  he  disappeared  he  apparently  sunk  directly  ddwq  like  a 
tiiek.    Gnpt.  Beach  has  been  in  Boston  for  a  week  past,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  ia 
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sifl]  there.  An  eagraviiig  from  his  drawing  of  the  serpent  has  been  or  is  now  making 
in  Boston,  bnt  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  his  drawing  is  thought  a 
correct  representation. 

RespectfoUy,  Sir,  yonr  most  oVi. 
Hon.  JoRii  Datis.  Loztson  Nasb. 


HAMILTON. 


Hamilton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Ipswich,  and  was  called  IpS" 
urieh  Hamki  until  1793,  when  it  was  incorporated*  as  a  separate 
town.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  shoes  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent  annually.  lit 
1837,  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  valiie  of  $14,702. 
Population,  827.    Distance  from  Boston,  26  miles. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  located,  and  the  soil  good  ;  bnt  the  in- 
habitants are  so  much  scattered  that  there  is  no  compact  village. 
Chebacco  river  takes  its  rise  here,  from  Chebacco  pond,  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  ponds  near  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  town. 
Wenham  srwamp  extends  into  the^southem  parts  of*  the  towii.  Ips- 
wich river  runs  along  the  western  border. 

Hamilton  has  only  one  religious  society ;  this  is  Congregational, 
and  was  organized  in  1714,  as  the  third  of  Ipswich.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Wiggles  worth,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1714,  died  in 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  1771, 
who  died  in  1823.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph .  B.  Pelt, 
who  was  installed  in  1824,  resigned  in  1833. 

Mr.  Felt  is  author  of  Annals  of  S^lem,  History  of  Ipswich,  Ham- 
ilton and  Ess^x.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  histoiry  of 
this  place.  *'  There  are  four  families  in  this  town  called  bleeders; 
three  of  them  are  immediately  and  the  other  mediJ^tely  related. 
The  number  of  individuals  so  denominated  are  five.  They  are 
thus  named  from  an  unusual  propensity  in  their  arteries  and  veins 
to  bleed  profusely,  even  from  slight  wounds.  A  cut  or  other  hurt 
upon  them  assiunes  at  first  the  common  appearance ;  but  after 
a  week  or  fortnight  the  injured  part  begins  and  continues,  for  seve- 
ral days,  to  send  forth  almost  a  steady  stream  of  blood,  until  this 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  nearly  as  colorless  as  water.  A  por- 
tion of  the  coagulated  blood  forms  a  cone,  large  or  small  accoroing 
to  the  wound.  The  bleeding  ceases  when  the  cone,  which  has  a 
minute  aperture  and  is  very  fcetid,  falls  off.  The  persons  thus 
constituted  dare  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  lancet. 
They  often  bleed  abundantly  at  the  nose,  and  are  subject  to  se- 
vere and  premature  rheumatism.  Some  of  their  predecessors  have 
come  to  their  end  by  wounds  which  are  not  considered  by  any 
means  dangerous  for  people  in  general'  This  hemorrhage  first 
appeared  in  the  Appleton  family,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
England.  None  but  males  are  bleeders,  whose  immediate  children 
are  not  so,  and  whose  daughters  only  have  sons  thus  disposed. 
A^to  the  precise  proportion  of  these  who  may  resemble  their  grand- 
fathers in  bleeding  of  this  kind,  past  observation  furnishes  no  data ; 
it  has  been  found  altogether  uncertain.'' 
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HAVERHILL. 

Thk  precise  time  of  the  settlement  of  Hayerhill  is  not  known* 
Gov.  Winihrop,  in  his  journal,  says,  "  Mo.  3,  1643.  About  this 
time  two  plantations  ^gan  to  be  i^ttled  upon  Merrimack  river : 
PerUuckeUy  called  Haverhill,  and  Cochichewick,  called  Andover." 
The  settleinent,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  in  1640  or  41.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Haverhill  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first  minister,  who  ^as  bom^  in  Haverhill,  in  Essex  county,  in 
England.  ^' The  town  at  first  extended  six  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  was  fourteen  miles  upon  >he  river.  It  was  inte- 
rested in  the  long  disjmte  about  the  boundaries  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  was  at  length 
settled  by  commissioners  in  1737.  Cot.  Richard  Saltonstali^  Rich- 
ard Hazzen,  and  Dea.  James  Ayer,  represented  the  town  before 
these  conunissioners.''.  The  township  formerly  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Methuen,  Salem,  Atkinsoti^.and 
the  town  of  Plaistow,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  town.        , 

"  tSikqiw  tin  Men  br  these  FieseiktSy  that  tree  Fasspqoo  and  Saggabew,  with  the  concent 
of  l^assaconnaway,  have  sold  unto  the  inhabitants  6f  Fentuckett  all  the  land  wee  hare 
in  Pentuckett;  that  is,  eight  miles  in  length  from  the  Uttke  river  in  Fentnckett  west- 
ward, six  miles  in  length  from  the  aforesaid  river  northward,  and  six  miles  in  length 
iirom  the  afoiesiud  river  eastward,  with  the  ishinds  and  the  river  thai  the.  islands  staad 
in,  as  &t  in  length  as  the  land  lyes,  as  formerly  expressed^  that  is,  fonrteene  inyles  in 
length;  and  wee  the  said  Passa^uo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  consent  of  F^issaconnaway, 
have  sold  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  aU  the  right  that  wee  or  any  of  us  liav«  in  the 
mud  gnmnd,  and  islands  and  river;  and  do  warrant  it  against  nil  or  an^  other  Indiana 
whatsoever,  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  of  Fentnckett,  and  to  iheir  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  Bated  fifteenth  day  of  November:  Anno  Dom:  1642.  Witness  our  himds 
and  seals  to  this  bargayne  of  sale,  the  dav  and  yeare  alxnre  written,  (in  tbe|>re9eBl8of 
US.)  Wee  the  said  F&ssaquo  and  Saggahew  have  received  in  land,  for  sad  in  ocasi* 
deiati<Mi  of  the  same,  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings,". 

The  two  Indians  above  named  signed  the  above  by  making  their 
marks,  each  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Ward, 
Robert  Clem^ts,  Tristam  CoOn,  Hu^  Sherrit,  William  While, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  persons  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  began  the  first  settlement  of  IlaverhilL 
Those  in  italics  were  from  Newbury.  WUliam  Whitey  Samuel 
GUBj  James  Davis^  Henry  Palmer^  John  Robinson,  Abraham  Tyler, 
Daniel  Ladd,  Joseph  Merrie,  Cfirislopher  Hursey^  Job  Clement, 
John  WilUamSy  Bic/iwd  LdUlehale.  jaefore  the  town  was  settled, 
it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  except  die  lowlands  or  meadows. 
These  were  cleared  by  the  Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  settlers,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
ffrowth  of  grass,  so  thick  and  high,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  man  or  beast  at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  Otai  account 
of  the  grass,  these  lands  were  prized  above  all  others  by  the  settlers, 
on  account  of  procuring  hay  for  their  cattle.  .  The  first  house  was 


erected  near  the  old  burying-ground,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mila 
east  of  the  Haverhill  bridge. 


EatU*  nor  «/  SmtrhOl. 


The  above  shows  the  amieafance  of  Haverhill  from  the  road  m 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merhmac,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
the  eastward.  Haverhill  bridge,  the  one  seen  in  the  view,  is  hardlT 
excelled  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  Bngland  for  strengtn 
and  duratelity.  The  location  of  the  village  is  uncommonly  beaU' 
tifui.  It  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  which  winds  before  it  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  Water  and  Main  streets,  the  principal  streets  in  the 
village,  are  somewhat  irregular.  Water  street  is  a  mile  or  more 
in  length;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  thickly  buittoa 
both  sides  with  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Main  street  intersects 
with  Water  street  opposite  the  bridge,  and  runs  north.  On  it  ara 
a  number  of  etegaut  naildings.  Siunmer  street,  which  was  opened 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intersecting  Main  street, 
is  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  and  Js  adorned  with  elegant 
dwelling-houses.  The  "Merrimac  Bank,"  in  this  place*,  was 
incorporated  in  1S14,  with  a  capital  of  |ii270,000.  Iliere  is  an 
institution  for  savings,  an  academy,  and  two  printing-offices,  each 
of  which  issues  a  weekly  paper.  There  are  8  houses  of  worship 
in  die  town,  viz.  4  Congre^tional,  2  Baptist,  1  Universalis!,  and 
1  Christian.  Population,  4,726.  Distance,  14  miles  from  New- 
buryport,  15  from  Ipswich,  30  from  Portsmouth,  and  29  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  12,003  pain 
of  boots;  1,387,118  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,005,424  56;  males  employed,  1,715;  females,  1,170.  There 
were  4  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  8,050;  value  of  leather  taimed 
and  curried,  $115,630,  (prt  of  the  leather  tanned  in  other  towns) ; 
hands  employed,  47.  Six  hat  manufactories ;  hats  manufactured, 
125,593 :  value  of  hats,  $75,365 ;  males  employed,  83 ;  females, 
25 
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39.    One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  $78,000's  worth  of 
woollen  ^oods.  • 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  often  suffered  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  The  following 
accounts  are  taken  from  Mirick's  History  of  Haverhill,  pubhshed 
in  Haverhill,  in  1832.  The  accounts  are  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1G97,  a  body  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  the  westerly  TOit 
of  the  to\ini,  and  approached  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dustin.  Ther  came,  as  they 
were  wont,  arrayed  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war  dress,  witn  their  muskets 
charged  for  the  contest,  their  tomahawl^s  drawn  for  the  slaughter,  and  their  scalping 
knives  imsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeaoLs.  /Mr.  JDostiu  at  this  time  was 
engaged  abroad  in  his  daily  labor.  When  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  blood-hounds  first 
fell  on  his  ear,  he  seized  his  gun,  mounted  his  horse',  and  hastened  to  his  bouse,  with 
the  hope  of  escorting  to  a  place  pf  safety  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  and  passionately  loved,  and  who  had  been  confined  only  seven  days  in 
childbed,  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  NefiT,  and  eight  young  children.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  rushed  into  his  house,  and  found  it  a  scene  of  confusion — 
the  women  trembling  for  their  safety,  and  the  children  weeping  and  calling  on  their 
mother  for  protection.  He  instantly  ordered  ^even  of  his  children  to  fly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  the  danger  was  approaching,  and  went  himself  to 
assist  his  wife.  But  he  was  too  late — ^before  she  could  arise  from  her  bed,  the  enemy 
were  upon  thefm.. 

Mr.  Dustin,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of  the 
foe»  flew  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  fiiU  speed  after  his  flying  cfail* 
dren.  The  agonized  lather  supposed  it  impossible  to  save  them  all,  and  he  determined 
to  snatch  from  death  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  affections.  He  soon  came 
up  with  the  infant  brood ;  he  heard  their  glad  voices  and  saw  the  cheerful  looks  that 
overspread  their  countenances,  for  they  felt  themselves  safe  while  under  his  proCeetioiL 
He  looked  for  the  child  of  his  love — where  was  it  ?  He  scanned  the  little  grocip  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youn«;est,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  They  all  fondly  loved  him — they 
called  him  by  the  endearing  title  of  father,  were  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  stretched  otil 
their  little  arms  toward  him  for  protection.  He  gazed  upon  them,  and  faltered  in  his 
resolution,  for  there  was  none  whom  he  could  leave  behind ;  and,  indeed,  what  parent 
could,  in  such  a  situation,  select  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  affections  ? 
He  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  defend  them  fh>m  the  murderers,  or  die 
at  their  side. 

A  small  party  of  the  Indians  pursued  Air.  Dustin  as  he  fled  firom  the  house,  and 
soon  overtook  him  and  his  flying  children.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  very 
near,  for  they  saw  his  deterniination,and  feared  the  vengeance  of  a  father,  but  skulked 
behind  the  trees  and  fences,  and  fired  upon  him  and  his  little  company.  Mr.  Dustin 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  children,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  often  and  with  good  success.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  for  more 
than  a  mile,  alternately  encouraging  his  terrified  charge,  and  loading  and  firing  his 
gun,  until  he  lodged  them  safely  in  a  forsaken  house.  The  Indians,  finding  that  they 
could  not  conquer  him,  returned  to  their  companions,  expecting,  no  (b>nbt,  that  they 
should  there  find  victims,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  savage  cruelty. 

The  party  which  entered  the  house  when  Mr.  Dustin  left  it,  found  Mrs.  Dustin  in 
bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  They  ordered  Mrs. 
Dustin  to  rise  instantlv,  while  one  of  them  took  the  infuit  from  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
carried  it  out,  and  dashed  out  its  brains  against  an  apple-tree.  After  plundering  the 
house  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  though  Mrs.  Dustin  had  but 
partly  dressed  herself,  and  was  without  a  shoe  on  one  of  her  feet.  Merry  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  breasts  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  unhappy  women  expected  to  receive  no 
kindnesses  £tom  their  hands.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  exoeedinglv  cold,  the 
March-wind  blew  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  earth  was  alternately  covered  with  snow 
and  deep  mud. 

Thejr  travelled  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  continued  their  retreat,  day  by  day, 
foUowmg  a  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Indian  who  claimed 
them  as  his  property,  which  was  on  a  small  island,  now  called  Dustings  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoocook  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  state-house  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  Notwithstanding  their  intense  suffering  for  the  death  of  the  child 
— ^their  anxiety  for  those  whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  who  they  expected  had  been 
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crodlj  batcbered— their  sufferings  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  from  sleeping  on  the 
damp  earth,  with  nothing  bat  an  inclement  sky  for  a  covering — and  their  terror  for 
themselves,  lest  the  arm  that,  as  they  supposed,  had  slaughtered  those  whom  they 
dearly  loved,  would  soon  be  made  red  with  their  blood, — notwithstanding  aU  this,  they 
||erformed  the  journey  without  yielding,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  compara 
live  health. 

The  Amily  oT  their  Indian  master  consisted  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  seven 
children ;  besides  an  English  boy,  named  Samuel  Lennardson,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soaer  about  a  yetir  previous,  at  Worcester.  Their  master,,  some  years  before,  had 
lived  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Lancaster,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Dustin 
that  ^  when  he  prayed  theEngUsh  way  he  thought  it  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the 
French  way  better;" 

These  unfortunate  women  had  been  but  a  few  days  with  the  Indians,  when  they 
were  informed  that  they  must  soon  start  for  a  distant  Indian  settlement,  and  that,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  regulations  always  required  of 
prisoners,  whenever  they  entered  the  village,  which  was,  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and 
run  the  gauntlet  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  gauntlet  consisted  of  two  &les  of  Indians, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  alt  ages,  containing  all  that  could  be  mustered  in  the  village ; 
and  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  obliged  to  run  between  them,  when  they  were 
scoffed  at  and  beaten  by  each  one  as  they  passed^  and  were  sometimes  marks  at 
which  the  younger  Indians  threw  their  hatchets.  This  cruel  custom  was  often  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  not  unfrequently  the  poor  prisoner  sunk  beneath  it. 
Soon  as  the  two  women  were  informed  of  this,  they  determined  to  escape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  They  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  unrestrained  gaze 
of  their  savage  conquerors — death  would  be  preferable.  Mrs.  Dustin  soon  planned  a 
mode  of  escape,  appointed  the  31st  iost.  for  its  accomplishment;  and  prevailed  upon 
ber  nurse  and  the  boy  to  join  her.  The  Indians  kept  no  watch,  fur  the  boy  had  lived 
with  them  so  long  they  considered  him  as  bne  of  their  children,  and, they  did  not 
expect  that  the  women,  unadvised  and  unaided,  would  attempt  to  escape,  when  suc- 
cess, at  the  best,  appeared  so  desperate. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  31st,  Mrs.  Dustin  wished  to  learn  on  what  part  of  the 
body  the  Indians  struck  their  victims  when  they  would  despatch  them  suddenly,  and 
how  they  took  off  a  scalp.  With  this  view  she  instructed  toe  boy  to  make  inquiries 
of  one  of  the  men.  Acconlingly,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  aslced  one  of  them 
where  he  would  strike  a  man  if  he  would  kill  him  instantly,  and  how  \p  take  off  a 
scalp.  The  maft  laid  his  finger  on  his  temple — **  Strike  'em  there,''  said  he ;  and  then 
instrnded  him  how  to  ^calp.  The-  boy  then  eommunicated  his  information  to  Mrs. 
Dustin. 

The  night  at  length  arrived^  and  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest,  little  suspecting 
that  the  most  of  them  would  never  behold  another  sun .  Long  before  the  break  of  day, 
Mrs.  Dustin  arose,-  and,  having  ascertained  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  sleep,  awoke 
her  nurse  and  the  boy,  wheni  they  armed  themselveb'  with  tomahawks,  and  despatched 
ten  of  the  twelve.  A  fiivorite  boy  they  designedly  left  ;  and  one- of  the  squaws,  whom 
they  left  for  dead^  jumped  up)  and  ran  with  him  mto  the  woods.  Mrs.  Dustin  killed 
'  her  master,  and  Samuel  Lennardson  despatched  the  very  Indian  who  told  him  where 
to  strike,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp.  The  deed  was  accomplished  before  the  day 
began  to  break,,  and,  after  securing  what  litt4e  provision  the  wigwam  of  their  dead 
master  afforded,  they  scuttled  all  the  boats  but  one,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  with  that 
started  for  their  homes.  Mrs.  Dustin  took  with  her  a  gun  that  belonged  to  her  master, 
and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  committed  the  tragical  deed.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded for,'  however,  when  Mrs.  Dustin  perceived  that  they  had  neglected  to 
take  th^  ^^P^  <^^  feared  that  her  neighbors,  if  they  ever  arrived  at  their  homes, 
would  not  credit  their  story,  and  would  ask  them  for  some  token  or  proof.  She  tokl 
her  fears  to  her  companions,  and  they  immediately  returned  to  the  silent  wigwam,  took 
off  the  scalps  of  the  fallen,  and  put  them  into  a  bag.  They  then  started  on  their  jour 
ney  anew,  with  the  gun,  tomahawk,  and  the  bleeding  trophies, — palpable  witnesses 
of  their  heroic  and  unparalleled  deed. 

A  long  and  weary  journey  was  before  them,  but  they  commenced  it  with  cheerftil 
hearts,  each  alternately  rowing  and  steering  their  little  bark.  Though  they  had 
escaped  from  the  clutches  of  their  unfeeling  raa.ster,  still  they  were  surrounded  with 
dangers.  They  were  thinly  clad,  the  sky  was  still  inclement,  and  they  were  liable  to 
be  recaptured  by  strolling  bands  of  Indian.s,  or  by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  pur- 
sue them  so  soon  as  the  squaw  and  the  boy  had  reported  their  departure,  and  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  they  had  taken  ;  and  were  they  again  made  prisoners,  they  well  knew 
that  a  speedy  death  would  follow.    This  array  of  danger,  however,  did  not  appall  them. 
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fat  ImiM  was  tbdr  beaeon-light,  ui4  the  tbooghts  of  their  firesides  nerved  tiieir  hearts. 
They  continued  to  drop  silently  down  the  rireT)  keeping  a  good  lookout  fbt  strolling 
Indians ;  and  in  the  nl|^t  two  of  them  only  slept,  wnile  the  third  managed  the  boat. 
In  diis  manner  they  pursniki  their  journey,  until  they  arrired  safely,  with  their  trophies, 
at  their  homes,'  totaltv  unexpected  by  thor  mourning  friends,  who  supposed  that  they 
had  been  butchered  by  their  ruthless  conquerors.  It  must  truly  have  been  an  affect- 
ing meeting  tor  Af  rs.  Dustin,  who  likewise  supposed  that  all  she  loved— rail  she  held 
dear  on  earth — was  laid  in  the  silent  tomb. 

After  recovering  from  the  &tigue  of  the  journey,  they  started  for  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  April,  They  carried,  with  them  the  gun  and  tomahawk,  and 
their  ten  scalps — those  witnesses  that  would  not  lie ;  and  while  there,  the  general 
^urt  gave  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  The  report  of  their 
daring  deed  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  when  Colonel  Nicholson, 
governor  of  Maryland,  heard  of  it,  he  sent  them  a  very  valuable  present,  and  many 
presents  were  also  made  to  them  by  their  neighbors. 

The  foUowinff  lines,  descriptive  of  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mrs.  S^r^h  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  recently  pub- 
^shed  ia  Boston.    They  contain  much  of  the  ''  soul  of  poetry." 

TH5  FATHEE'S  CHOICE. 


N<iw  II7,  M  Mm  the  fUBhing  whid-c 

Urga,  tirfs  U)7  Iwgfng  sim)  ! 
TbB  m^H^  jeU  to  narce  behind, 

And  m  to  on  thy  tpead. 

And  ftom  Ihon  de«r  onot  mak^  thy  choiot; 
TIm  finq p  bo  wildly  eyed, 

^*flhuier!"  bum  hom  every  voke, 


Ami  *' OOM  I"  hit  been  npUidr 

Then'e  one  thet  now  can  diue  hh  toil, 

And  one  he  imum  iur  Aune, 
And  one  thet  wean  her  moiher'a  mOe, 
.  And  one  that  boon  her  name; 

And  one  wfll  prattle  on  his  knee, 

Or  number  on  h|a  bnort; 
4l)d  one  whoM  joyf  of  infiutay 

An  iiHl  by  amilee  expreeted. 

They  feel  no  Ibar  while  be  la  neai ; 

StolNhMd  ihem  fiom  the  Ibe; 
PM  ohl  hii  enr  mnit  thrill  to  hear 

iWit  ehrielringa,  ihwild  he  g(f* 

In  TBhi Ue qnilreping  llpi  would  qieak; 

No  wwda  nia  thoufhia  allow; 
Thnfi's  ban^ff  vau»  upon  hia  pheek-p- 

Death'a  mam  on  hb  brow. 

And  twice  he  siQau  hie  clennhed  h«nd— 

Him  bade  hb  ehihlren  Ay! 
And  tamed,  and  e'en  that  «rafe  band 

OMtaMd  ai  hb  wnthftd  eye. 

Swift  «•  the  llfhtning,  wfaifod  with  death, 
flaehad  Ma  the  quivertnf  flaoMl 


Their  flerceet  warrior  bowa  beneath 
The  father'a  deadly  aim. 

Not  the  wUd  crlea,  that  rand  Uw  Jklai, 

Hb  heart  of  purpose  move : 
Hb  aares  hb  euldren,  or  he  obs 

The  sacrUbe  of  l^e. 

Ambition  coada  the  eonqueror  on, 

Hate  pomta  the  muiderer'e  brand- 
But  lo?e  and  duty,  these  akne 
Chn  nerve  the  good  man's  hai|4. 

The  hero  may  resign  the  field, 

The  coward  muird'vsr  dee ;  - 
He  cannot  Ibv,  he  will  not  vMd, 

That  strikes,  sweet  love,  nr  thea 

They  come,  they  cqme~-he  heeds  no  ery. 

Save  the  aofl  ph{ld-Iike  waO. 
-  Q,  ftther,  save !"  "My  chfldrsn,  fly  I*' 

Wars  mbgled  00  thd  gale. 

And  firmer  stOI  lye  drew  hb  braaUh 

And  stsmer  dash'd  hb  eye, 
As  fiMt  he  hurts  thp  leaden  death, 

Sim  ahoMtinf ,  "  Chiklren,  Hy  1'' 

No  shadow  on  hb  beow  appeared, 

Nor  tremor  shook  hb  frame. 
Save  when  at  interv^  he  heani 

Some  tramhiar  lisp  hb  n^roe. 

In  vain  the  foe,  those  fiends  nnfthahMid, 

Like  fhmlabod  tlfecs  chale, 
The  sheltering  roof  b  near'd,  b  gahi*d, 

All,  all  the  dear  qnes salel 


The  39th  of  August,  1708,  a  party  of  French  ai«d  Indians,  from 
Canada,  fell  upon  Hayerhill,  and  killed  and  captured  about  forty 
inhabitants.    The  following  is  from  Mirick'd  History  of  Haverhill. 


It  is  said  that  their  first  design  was  to  attack  Portsmouth,  and  then,  marching  rapidly 
onward  to  other  settlements,  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  whole  frontier. 
Bat  being  unable  to  accomplisn  thi&  on  account  of  the  uuezpeoted  desertions,  they 
were  obliged  to  compress  their  views.  Their  whole  force  was  now  about  250,  a  smau 
number  when  compared  with  that  which  started  from  Canada.  Probably  the  French 
officers  felt  ashamed  to  return  without  effecting  somethmg,  after  they  had.  been  at  so 
much  trouble  and  expense ;  acoqrdingly,  HaverhilJ,  a  compact  Tillage,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  houses,  was  selected  for  the  slaughter. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  August^  they  passed  the  frontier  garrisons  undis- 
covered, and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound,  marchmg  two  and  two,  by  John  Keezar. 
wnu  was  returning  |jpom  Amesbury .    He  immediately  ran  into  U&e  village  and  alarmed 
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the  inhabitaiits,  who  seem  to  have  slept  totally  VBgnarded,  by  firing  his  gun  near  the 
raeeting-hoose.  The  enemy  soon  appeared,  making  the  air  ring  with  terrific  yells, 
with  a  sort  of  whistle,  which,  »iys  tradition,  could  be  heard  as  far  as  a  horn,  and 
clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war-dzess.  They  scattered  in  every  direction 
over  the  village,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  their  bloody  work  with  more  despatch. 
The  first  person  they  saw  was<  Mrs.  Smiui,  whom  they  snot  as  she  was  flying  from 
htr  hovse  to  a  garrison.  The  foremost  party  attacked  the  honse  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
SoUe,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  three  soldiers,  and  he,  and  a  part  of  his 
beloved  and  accomplished  family,  were  suddenly  awakened  from  thmr  slumbers,  onlv 
to  hear  the  horrid  knell  for  their  departure.  Mr.  Rolfe  instantly  leaped  from  his  bed> 
placed  himself  against  the  door,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  beat  in,  and  called 
<on  the  soldiers  for  assistance ;  but  these  craven-hearted  men  refused  •  to  give  it,  for 
they  were  palsied  with  fear,  and  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  chambers,  crying  and 
swinging  their  arms.  Had  they  displayed  bat  half  the  ordinary  courage  of  men,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  suecessrally  aefended  the  house.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  did 
not  fire  a  gun,  or  even  lift  a  finger  towards  its  defence.  The  enemy,  finding  their 
entrance  strenuously  opposed,  filed  two  balls  through  the  door,  one  of  which  took 
efiect,  and  wounded  Mr.  Kolfe  in  the  elbow.  They  then  pressed  against  it  with  their 
fmited  strength,  and  Mr.  Rqlfe,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  them  any  longer,  fled 
predpitalely  ihroagh  the  house,  and  out  at  the  back  door.  The  Indians  followed, 
overtqok  lum  at  the  well,  and  despatched  him  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
searched  every  put  of  the  house  for  j^under,  and  also  for  other  victims,  on  whom  they 
might  inflict  Uieir  savace  cruelties.  They  soon  found  Mrs.  Rolfe  and  her  youngest 
child,  Mefaitable,  and  while  one  of  them  sunk  his  hatcher  deep  in  her  head,  another 
took  the  inlknt  firam  her  dying  grasp,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  near  the 
door. 

Two  of  Mr.  Rolf(^s  children,  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  were  providentially 
saved  by  the  sagacity  and  eourage  of  Hagar,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
lamily.  ITpon  Uie  first  alarm,  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  canied  them  into  the  cellar, 
coveted  them  with  two  tubs,  and  then  concealed  herself.  The  enemy  entered  the 
cellar  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  They  repeatedly  passed  the  tubs  that 
covered  the  two  children,  and  even  tifod  on  the  foot  of  one,  without  discovering  them. 
They  drank  milk  from  the  pans,  then  dashed  them  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  took  meat 
from  the  barrel,  behind  wtfch  Hagar  was  concealed. 

Anna  Whittakcr«  who  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  concealed  herself 
in  an  appleK:hest  under  the  stairs,  and  escaped  unharmed.  But  it  fared  difierently 
with  the  cowudty  soldiers.  They  earnestlv  begged  for  mercy  of  their  inhuman  con- 
querors, but  their  cries  were  unheeded,  and,  when  the  massacre  was  over,  their  bodies 
were  numbered  widi  the  slain. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Hartshome  suflered  as  severely  as  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe.  He 
saw  a  party  approaching  to  assimlt  his  house,  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  escaped  out  of  it,  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  to  call  assistance ; 
but  all  three  were  shot  dead  immediately  after  leaving  it.  A  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  was  coming  out  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshome,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her  sex  when  surrounded  with  danf^er,  instantly  took 
the  rest  of  her  children— except  an  infant  which  she  left  on  a  bed  m  the  garret,  and 
which  slw  was  afraid  would,  by  its  cries,  betray  their  place  of  concealment,  if  she  took 
it  with,  her— through  a  trapdoor  into  the  cellar.  The  enemy  entered  the  house,  and 
fiegan  to  plunder  it,  bat  happily  did  not  discover  them.  They  went  into  the  garret, 
toSk  the  in&nt  fhmi  its  bed,  and  threw  it  out  at  the  window.  It  fell  on  a  pile  of  cUip> 
Ixiards,  and  when  the  action  was  over  it  was  finrnd  oompletelv  strmned.  It  lived, 
however,  and  became  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  and  of  remarkable  strength.  His 
neighbors  would  frrequently  joke  him,  and  say  that  the  Indians  timittd  him  when  they 
threw  him  firom  the  garret-window. 

One  of  the  parties  proceeded  towards  the  river,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Lieut. 
John  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  with  an  infant  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
were  standing  at  the  door  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  shot,  and  his  wife  fled  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  carrying  her  babe, 
where  she  was  overtaken  by  the  foe,  and  immediately  despatched.  But  when  she  fell, 
she  was  careful  not  to  injure  her  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  hwt  thoughts  were  for 
its  safety.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  did  not  murder  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
diat  they  did  not,  fbr  they  alwajrs  took  great  delight  in  torturing  and  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  innocent  babes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  mother  was  not  alive  to  witness 
its  agonies.  After  the  massacre  was  over,  it  was  found  at  the  breast  of  its  dead 
tnother. 
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Another  party  nfled  and  burnt  the  house  of  Mr.  Silver,  which  stood  within  ten  rods 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  others  attacked  the  watch-house,  which  was,  however,  sue* 
ressfuUy  defended.  Another  party  went  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Simon  "WainwiHght, 
whom  they  killed  at  the  first  &re.  The  soldiers  stationed  in  the  chambers  were  pre- 
paring to  defend  the  house  till  the  last,  when  Mrs.  Wainwright  fearlessly  unbarred  the- 
door  and  let  ihein  in.  She  spoke  to  them  kindly,  waited  upon  them  with  seeming, 
alacrity,  and  promised  to  procure  them  whatever  they  desired.  The  enemy  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  this ; — ^the  apparent  cheerfulness  with  which  they  were  received,  andl 
iiie  kindness  with  which  thev  were  treated,  was  so  difibrent  from  what  they  expected 
to  meet  wiih,  that  it  seemed  to  paralyze  their  energies.  They,  however,  demanded 
money  of  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and  upon  her  retiring  "  to  bring  it/'  as  she  said,  she  fled 
with  all  of  her  children,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  taken  captive,  and  were  not 
afterwards  discovered.  The  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  found  out  how  completely  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  great^  enraged,  and  attacked  the  chambers  with  great  vio* 
lence ;  but  the  soldiers  courageously  defended  them,  and,  after  attempting  to  fire  the 
house,  they  retreated,  taking  with  them  three  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  twa 
Indians  skulked  behind  a  large  stone,  which  stood  in  the  field  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
house,  where  they  could  fire  upon  its  inmates  at  their  leisure.  The  soldiers  in  the 
chambers  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  field,  a  few  rods  south,  and  but  a  few  years  since  the  water- washed  ^their  skele- 
tons from  their  places  of  repose.  . 

Two  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  wmch  stood  m  the  field  now  called 
White's  lot,  nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Emerson.  Swan  and  his  wife  saw 
them  approachmg,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  own  lives,  and.  the  lives  of 
their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  ruthless  butchers.  ,Thcy  immediately  placed 
themselves  against  the  door,  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  could  scarcely  enter 
abreast. .  The  Indians  rushed  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  easily  opened, 
they  commenced  their  operations  more  systematically.  One  of  them  placed  his  hack 
to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  bear  upon  it,  while  the  other 
poshed  against  him.  The  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
besieged,  and  Mr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timid  man,  said  our  venerable  narrator,  almost 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  family,  and  told  his  wife  that  hf  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  let' them  in.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no  such  idea. 
The  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  in,  ^hile  the  other  was  pushing  lustily  after.-  The  heroic  wife  saw 
there  was  no  time  for  parleying — she  seized  her  spit,  which  was  nearlv  three  feet  io 
length,  and  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  woman,  as  it  proved,  and,  collecting  all 
the  strength  she  possessed,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  foremost.  This  was  too 
warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — ^it  was  resistance  from  a  source  and  with  a 
weapoa  they  tittle  expected ;  and,  surely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of  spitting  a  man  ? 
The  two  Indians,  thus  repulsed,  immediately  retreated,  and  did  not  molest  them 
again.  Thus,  by  the  fortitude  and  heroie  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother,  this  family 
was  probably  saved  from  a  bloody  grave. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  a  new  and,  for  that 
]wriod,  an  elegant  building.  These  transactions  were  all  performed  about  the  same 
time ;  bat  they  were  not  permitted  to  continue  their  work  of  murder  and  oonfiagratioi> 
long,  before  they  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went  behind 
Mr.  Rolfe's  bam,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  violently  with  a  large  club> 
called  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  word  of  command,  as  though  he  were  ordering  an 
attack,  and  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  <^  Come  on  {  come  on !  we  will  have  them ! " 
The  party  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  house,  supposing  that  a  large  body  of  the  English  had  come 
upon  them,  began  the  cry  of  <<  The  English  are  come ! "  and,  after  attempting  to  fire 
the  house,  precipitately  left  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arrived  with  a  comnany 
of  soldiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  tatcing 
with  them  a  number  of  priscmers.  The  retreat  commenced  about  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  others 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  devouring  element ;  but  it  was  mostly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  house  was  saved. 

The  town,  by  this  time,  was  generally  alarmed.  Joseoh  Bradley  collected  a  small 
party,  in  the  northerly  part  of  it,  and  secured  the  medicine-box  and  packs  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  hod  leA  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  Capt.  Samuel  Ayer, 
a  fearless  man,  and  of  great  strength,  collected  a  body  of  about  twenty  men,  and  pur- 
sued the  retreating  foe.  He  came  up  ^th  them  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods, 
when  they  faced  about,  and  though  they  numbered  thirteen  or  more  to  one,  still  Capt. 
Ayer  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle.    These  gallant  men  were  soon  reinforced 
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by  another  pojcty.  under  the  command  of  his  son ;  and  after  a  severe  ski^ish,  which 
luted  about  an  hour,  they  re-took  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  precipitately 
cetreated,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead. 

The  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward,  is  represented 
as  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  facetious  conversation,  *'  an 
exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and,  which  was  the  top 
of  all,  a  thorough  divine ;  but,  which  rarely  happens,  these  endow- 
ments of  his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy, 
and  agile  constitution  of  body,  which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing 
of  walking,  on  foot,  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles  together."  He 
preached  (says  Dr.  Mather)  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  descent  of  the  Indians 
Ujpon  Haverhill,  in  1708.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Gardner,  who  was  ordained  in  1711,  and  died  in  1715.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  the  next,  was  ordained  in  1719,  and  died  in  1742.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  died 
an  1774.  The  next  minister  was  ReV.  John  Shaw,"  settled  in  1777, 
and  died  suddenly  1794,  and  was  succeeded  in  1795  by^Rev.  Abiel 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  who  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  1803,  on 
account  of  an  unhappy  controversy  having  arisen  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1808.  Mr.  Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dud- 
ley Phelps,  in  1828.  The  Central  church  was  organized  in  1833, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Whittlesey  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  The 
North  church  was  gathered  in  1728  ;  the  Third  church  was  formed 
in  1735,  and  the  East  church  in  1743.  The  first  Baptist  church  in 
the  county  of  Essex  was  gathered  in  this  town,  by  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Smith,  in  1765.  Mr.  3mitn  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
anil  gradually  obtained  general  esteem  and  respect  He  was  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  in  1797  received  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Providence  college,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  trustee.  He  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
WiUiam  Bachelder. 

The  following  historical  items  were  principally  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  town : 

The  first  bell  was  parchased  in  1748.  Before  that  time  there  was  a  singular  siib- 
stitute,  as  appears  by  a  vote  passed  in  1650  :  "  That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his  horn 
half  an  hour  before  meeting,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  lecture  days,  and  receive  one 
pound  of  pork  annually  for  his  services  from  each  family." 

Ill  1650,  a  vote  was  passed  ''  that  the  freeholders  attend  town  meeting  within  half 
an  hoar  after  the  time  notified^  and  continue  in  town  meeting  till  sunset,  unless  the 
same  is  sooner  closed,  on  penalty  of  paying  half  a  bushel  of  com." 

Johnson,  in  his  account  of  this  town,  says,  "The  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improve 
their  labour  by  tilling  the  earth  and  keeping  of  cattcl,  whose  yearly  increase  incou- 
rages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  those  remote  parts."  So  tchoUy  bent  were  they  upon 
hosbandr}',  as  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  mechanics.  There  is  in  the  town  records  a 
contract  signed  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  nineteen  others;  dated  February  6, 
1658,  in  which  they  agree  to  pay  their  proportion  of  20  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  land  for  Mr.  Jewett,  provided  he  live  here  seven  years^  foUotrini^  the  trade  of  a 
blaeismith  in  doing  ths  imorCs  work  ;  "  also  the  said  Jewett  doih  promise  to  refuse  to  work 
f«ir  any  that  refuse  to  pay  towards  this  purchase,  until  they  bring  under  the  selectmen's 
liands  that  they  will  pay." 

The  first  meeting-house  for  the  first  church  stood  in  front  of  the  gniye-yard,  half  a 
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mile  below  the  bridge.  In  this  vicinity  the  settlement  began.  In  1666,  Jdtai  Hatch- 
ings had  <' liberty  to  build  a  gallarie  at  the  west  end  of  tfie  meeting4oiise,  pronded  he 
give  notice  to  the  town  at  the  next  tfaming  daif  whether  he  will  or  noe,  eo  that  any 
inhabitant  of  the  town  that  has  a  mind  to  join  with  him  mav  give  in  his  name."  In 
1681|  it  was  voted  <<to  enlarge  the  room  in  the  east  end  of  it  by  making  a  gallerie 
therein  for  the  women.''  The  second  house  was  built  in  1699,  and,  after  a  great  con- 
tention whether  it  should  be  built  where  the  first  stood,  a  majoiity  voted  to  erect  it  about 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  where  the  third  church  was  built  in  1766. 

Col.  Nath.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony,  was  the  clerk  or  recorder 
of  the  town  from  1668  to  1700,  and  his  records  are  in  a  very  superior  style,  although 
Jie  took  the  tibertv  occasionally  of  aiMing  his  own  comments.  In  1689,  the  town  passed 
a  vote  "to  pav  Mr.  Ward  his  full  salary  for  the  next  jear,  provided  that  he,  upon  hia 
own  cost,  do  for  the  next  ensuing  year  board  Mr.  Rolfe."  The  record  begina^  "  The 
town  then  (Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Salstonstall  being  absent)  voted,  &e.  The  mar- 
ginal reference  is  £20  taken  fivmi  Mr.  Ward  for  Mr.  Bolfe's  diet,  in  M,  without  hia 
consent."  Three  lines,  which  probably  contained  some  severe  remark  are  bk>tted  out, 
and  the  marginal  note  says  it  was  "  blotted  out  by  order  of  the  town.'' 

Mr.  Rolfe,  the  second  minister,  began  to  preach  in  HaveiiiiO  in 
1689,  and  was  ordained  in  January,  1693-4.  Mr.  Ward,  die  first 
minister,  who  died  in  1693,  agreed  to  abate  all  his  salary  except 
£20,  half  in  merchantable  wheat,  Indian,  &c,  and  half  in  money^ 
and  fifty  cords  of  wood  annually,  upon  condition  that  the  town 
should  pav  all  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  appoint  a  committee 
''  to  attend  at  his  house  upon  a  sett  day  to  receive  and  take  account 
of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  apd  sett  die  price  thereof  if  it  be  not 
merchantable,  that  so  it  come  not  in  by  pitiful  driblets  as  former^ 
ly.'^  Mr.  Rolfe's  salary  was  £60,  half  in  com  and  other  articles. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1684.  This  worthy  minis- 
ter was  killed  in  what  since  has  been  called  the  ''  great  descent" 
of  the  Indians  upon  Haverhill  The  fdllowing  is  uie  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

CLAvnrrva  hoc  txtmulo  corpus  RcTBrnsHm  ni  nocfiQim  tiki  D.  BnriAnH  Roifs, 

BCCLSSSIJI  ChRISTI  QVJE  est  in  HaUXBHIU.  PASTOBIS  PIDBLISSIMI;    qui    DOW  SUJB  AB 
B08TIBUS  BABBABB  TBUCIDATUS.     A  LABOBIBUS  SUIS  BBQUIBtnT  MAHB  DIBI  SACBJi  QITlAlS, 

Aug.  XXIX.,  akno  domiki  mdccviii.,  jitatis  sujb  xlvi. 

rinclosed  in  this  tomb  is  the  body  of  the  reverend^  pioos,  and  kamed  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Harerhill;  who  was  barbarously 
slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  enemy.  He  rested  from  his  labors  eariy  on  the  day  of 
sacred  rest,  Aug.  29, 1708,  in  the  46th  year  of  lus  a^.) 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Dr.  ^nith, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  in  this  place. 

In  memonr  of  the  Rev.  Hisbkiar  Smith,  D.  D.,  who  was  bom  at  Long  Island,  state 
of  New  York,  21  April,  A.  D.  1737,  graduated  at  Frinceton  College,  aTd.  1758.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangeUst,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  oim  was  the  first  pastop 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill,  and  took  charge  of  the  flock  12  November,  A.  D. 
1766.  He  departed  this  life  24  Jannanr,  A.  D.  1805,  aAer  forty  years  faithfully  per- 
forming the  pastoral  duties.  He  was  laborious  and  successful  in  his  preaching,  and 
an  able  defender  of  the  christian  fiutH.  His  discourses  were  delivered  with  fervencf 
and  a  becoming  solemnity.  He  was  a  vigilant  watchman  in  the  varioos  stations  at 
his  office.  In  his  social  circle  he  shone  conspicuously.  His  deportment  through  life 
exhibited  the  hnmble  christian  and  faithful  minister  or  Jesus  Christ. 

There's  a  hastening  hour,  it  comes,  it  comes, 
To  rouse  the  sleeping  dead,  to  burst  the  tombs, 
And  place  the  samts  in  view. 
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IPSWICH. 

The  Indian  name  of  Ipswich  was  Agmvam^  a  word,  it  is  said, 
which  denoted  a  place  where  fish  of  passage  resorted :  it  was  ap- 
plied to  several  places  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first*  place  in  Essex  county  known  to  have  .been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  1611,  Capt.  Edward  Hardie  and  Nicholas 
Hobson  sailed  for  (^ofth  Virginia ;  they  touched  at  this  place  and 
were  kindly  received.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  North  Virginia,  or  New  England,  thus  speaks  of  Agawam : 
''  Here  are  many  rising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  are 
many  corne  fields  and  deligjitfull  groues.  On  the  east  is  an  isle  of 
two  or  three  leagues  in  length,  the  one  halfe  plaine  marish  ground, 
fit  for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groues  of  mul- 
berry trees.  There  are  also  okes,  pines,  walnuts,  and  other  wood, 
to  make  this  place  an  excellent  habitation."  The  "first  permanent 
settlement  was  commenced  in  March,  1633,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
jr.  and  twelve  others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  William  Clerk,  Ro- 
bert Coles,  Thomas  Howlet,  John  Biggs,  John  Oage,  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Perkins,  Mr.  John  Thorudike,  and  WiHiam  Ser- 
jeant The  next  year  (1634)  Agawam  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Ipswich. 

Johnson  remarks  of  Ipswich  dwellings  about  1646,  '^  their 
houses  are  many  of  them  very  faire  built,  with  pleasant  gardens." 
In  1638,  Mascon.noment,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  sold  his  right 
to  Ipswich  for  £20.  This  chief  appears  to  have  died  about  1658. 
He  lived  to  see  his  people  become  almost  extinct.  He  was  buried 
on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  boimds  of  Hamilton.  As  late 
as  1726,  there  were  three  families,  each  having  a  wigwam  back 
of  Wigwam  Hill,  at  the  Hamlet.  It  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  year  the  tribe  became  entirely  extinct. 

Ipswich  is  one  of  the  three  shire  towns  in  Essex  county.  The 
principal  village  is  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river;  a  large  mill  stream.  A  substantial  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  in  1764,  having  two  arches.  It  was  built  at  an 
expense  of  £1000,  and  named  Uhoaie  Bridge,  from  the  Hon.  John 
Choate,  one  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  its  erection.  There  are 
three  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which,  is  Unitarian,  and  one 
Methodist.  There  is  in  the  village  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank, 
incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Ipswich 
Female  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1828. 

The  central  part  of  the  village  is  uneven  and  rocky.    The 
^igraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  Congregational  church, 
court-house,  and  part  of  the  Female  Seminary,  as  seen  &om  a 
building  on  the  western  side  of  open  ground,  or  common,  in  the  ^ 
central  part  of  the  place. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent.  As  early  as  1790,  about  42,000  yards  were 
made  annually.  The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory  was  in- 
corporated in  1824,  and  the  ''  New  England  Lace  Factory"  in 
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1833 ;  both  have  ceased  operation,  and  the  business  has  decliaed. 
There  isa  cotton  factory  in  the  village,  with  3000  spindles.  Value 
of  cotton  goods  maBufactiired  in  1S37,  $50,000.  The  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  mauiifactUred  in  1^37  was  $46,000'.  Population 
of  the  town,S,8i'>5.  Distance,  13  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  New- 
buryport,  and  27  from  Boston. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  and 
bthersources,  is  taken  from  Mr.  F«U's  History  of  Ip8wi<^,  published 
UI1S34. 

11)42.  <'  Whosoever  ki^ls  a  wolf  is  lb  have  — —  and  the  nkin,  it  he  nail  the  head  up 
at  Ihe  meelinjf-house,  and  give  nonce  lo  ihe  constables.  Also  for  the  bcirer  deMroying 
m  fiavin^  away  wolvw  from  the  lown,  ii  is  ordered,  ihat  Isl  day  of  7lh  mo.,  every 
householder  whose  esiale  is  raled  £500,  und  upward,  shall  keep  a  suflieient  maitive 
dog;  or  j£10a  to  £300,  shall  provide  a  snlHclent  Hound  or  beagle,  to  the  intent  that 
Ihey  be  in  readiness  \o  hjint  and  be  employed  for  ihe  ends  afore-^aid.'' 

1548.  "The  heads  of  w»lvcs,in  order  to  receive  the  premioms,  mtul  be  broogfat 
in  the  ooBstable  andbiirted."  Jus^elyn  intbnns  us,  16t)3,  bonr  .such  animals  are  taken. 
"  Foar  mackerel  hooks  are  buund  with  a  brown  thread,  and  then  some  wool  is  wrapped 
round  them  and  thpy  an  dipped  into  melted  lallow,  till  they  be  bie  and  round  as  an 
e^.  This  thing,  thus  prepired,  is  laid  by  some  dead  carca-ss  which  toles  the  woItos. 
It  is  awalloweil  by  Ihem,  and  is  the  means  of  their  being  taken."  Down  to  17S7,  it 
was  a  common  thiaj;  to  haar  them  commence  their  howl  soon  altn'sanset ;  whenit  waa 
very  dangerous  to  f,o  near  the  woods. 

Ifil2.  The  "  Seven  men  "  are  to  see  that  children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  are 
emptoyed,  learned  to  read  and  "  andersland  the  principles  of  religion  ana  the  capital 
laws  of  this  couniry,"  and,  if  necessary,  be  bound  ont  lo  service. 

ISGl.  As  an  inhabilunl  of  Ipswii^,  Living  at  a  distance,  absented  himself  with  his 
wife  from  public  worship,  the  General  Court  empower  the  seven  men  to  sell  his  farm, 
so  that  they  may  live  nearer  the  sanctuary  and  be  able  more  conveniently  to  anead  oa 
its  religiona  services.    Individuals  are  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  meetiiie.houae. 

1670,  Ckinslables  are  instructed  to  prevent  yOung  persons  from  being  out  late  in  the 
evening,  especially  Sabbath,  lecture,  and  trBining.day  evenings.  1672.  Laborers  are 
Ibrbidden  to  have  intoxicating  liquors.  1678.  All  peraons  m  town  are  required  to 
have  some  employment.  IHSl.  Single  persons,  who  are  under  no  government,  ar« 
ordered  to  pnt  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  head  ck  a  family.  Daniel  Weldron 
is  required  to  return  to  his  wite  according  to  law.  An  inhabitant  is  complained  of  by 
a  tytbing  man  because  he  had  a  servant  many  years  and  had  not  taught  him  to  read. 

1667.  A  DUin  of  this  place  is  prosecuted  for  digging  up  the  bones  of  the  Sagamore, 
•nd  fo  carrying  his  acull  on  a  polo. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1634,  the  same 

Ei^  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  *  first  regular  pastor  was 
V.  Nathaniel  Ward,  wiio  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  England,  and 
was  a  preacher  near  London.  Having  expressed  himself  against 
the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  and  against  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
diurch  of  En^and,  he  was  suspended  and  required  to  make  a 
public  recantation.  Rather  than  comply,  he  forsook  his  country 
and  came  to  this..  He  arrived  in  1634,  and  soon  took  charge  of 
the  Ipswich  church.  He  appears  to-  have  possessed  much  legal 
knowledge,  and  aided  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  colony  in 
forming  tfieir  laws.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  1663, 
aged  83.  In  1647  he  pulitished  the  *'  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam^^^ 
a  satirical  and  witty  performance.  Besides  this  he  published  a 
number  of  other  works.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  were 
the  next  ministers.  Mr:  Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  he  came  to  New  England  in  1636,  and  died  in  1665.  Mr. 
Norton  and  Mr;  Rogers  were  settled  in  1636.  Mr.  Norton  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony.  He  died 
in  1663,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  Rev.  WUKanP  Hubbard  was 
settled  here  in  1656;  he  was  bom  in  England.  In'1677  his  first 
historical  work  received  the  approbation  .of  the  colonial  licensers, 
and  was  soon  published  in  Boston.  It  contained  '^  Narrative  of 
the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  1676  and,  1677, 
with  a  Supplement  concerning  the  War  with  the  Pequods  in  1637, 
and  a  Table  and  Postscript ;  also;  a  Narrative  of  the  Trouble*  with 
the  Indians  from' Piscataqua  to  Pemaquid. '  The  same  book  was 
licensed  in  Londoni,  arid  was  printed  there  under  the  title,  "  Present 
State  of  New  England."  What  he  thus  gave  to  the  public  was  after- 
wards thrown-  into  the  present  form  of  his  "  Indian  WarsJ^  This 
history  was  long  imder  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  general  court.  In  1682  the  legislature 
voted  him  £.50  for  his  History  of  New  England,  and  the  next  year 
they  order  half  this  sum  to  be  paid  him  now  if  "  he  procure  a 
fayre  coppie  to  be  written,  that  it  be  fitted  for  the  presse."  Such  a 
copy  was  obtained,  and  was  amended  by  his  own  hand:  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  aided  by  a  liberal  donation  from 
the  general  court,  had  it  printed  in  a  volume  distinct  from  those  of 
their  Collections,  which  contain  it,  in  1815.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  in 
1704,  aged  83. 


LYNN. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  formerly  Savgust,  received  its  present  name 
in  1637.  The  name  was  given  in  respect  to  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
came  from  the  town  of  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  The  record  of  the  .court  on  this  occasion  consists  of  only 
four  words,  "  Saugust  is  called  Lin."  "  The  Indian  name  of  the 
river  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  is 
Saugus.     The  eastern  extremity  was  called  Swampscot,  which 
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name  it  still  retains.  Nahant,  an  Indian  word  signifying  an 
island,  is  the  original  name  of  the  peninsula  which  has  became  so 
celebrated.  Lynn  is  the  oldest  town  excepting  Salem  in  Essex 
county,  and  since  its  settlement,  in  1629,  nine  other  towns  have 
been  settled  from  it,  viz.  Saugus,  LynnfielU,  Reading,  South  Reeul- 
ing,  Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth ;  Hampton  and  Amherst  ^  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  Southampton  on  Long  Island.  The  first  white 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Kdmund  Ingalls  and  his  brother, 
Francis  Ingalls.  Edmund  Ingalls  came  from  Lincolnshire,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Lynn  in  1629.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town,  near  a. small  pond,  in  Payette  street.  The 
sppt  where  he  resided  is  still  pointed  out  by  his  descendants^.  The 
brother  of  Edmund  was  a  tannef,  and  lived  at  Swampscot.  He 
built  his  tamiery  on.Humfrey's  brooh;,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  vats  .were  filled  up  in  1825.  This  was  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  The  emigrants  found  the  place 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  a  great  nation,  called  A  berginians. 
Their  settlements  extended  from  Charles  river  to  the  Merriinac. 
The  nc^me  of  the  sachem  who  formerly  governed  them  was  Nane- 
pashemet,  or  the  New  Moon,  who  was  killed  about  1619.  The 
government  was  continued  by  his  queen,  called  '^  Squaw  Sachem." 
Most  of  the  tribes  in  Massachusetts  were  subject  to  her.  She  had 
a  second  husband  in  1635,  whose  name  was  Wappacowet.  Mon- 
towampate,  son  of  Nanepashemet,  sachem  of  the  Saugus  Indians, 
lived  near  the  eastern  ,end  of  the  beach  on  Sagamore  Hill,  and  had 
the' government  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead.  The  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant was  an  Indian  chief  called  by  the  English  ^'  Duke  William," 
more  commonly  "  Black  Will."  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the 
whites  in  1633.  The  following  is  taken  from 'Mr.  Lewis'  History 
of  Lynn,  published  in  1829;  a  well- written  work,  full  of  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 

The  .first  settlers  of  Lyna  were  principally  farmers,  and  possessed  a  large  stock  of 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  ror  several  years,  before  tne  land  was  divided  and 
the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  fed  in  one  drove,  and  guarded  by  a  man,  who,  tmrn 
his  employment,  waa  called  a  hay  ward.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  kept  on 
Nahant,  where  they  were  tended  by  a  shepherd.  Nahant  seems  to  have  been  sold 
several  times,  to  different  individuals,  by  Black  William,  who  also  gave  it  to  the  plan- 
tation for  a  sheep  pasture.  A  fence  of  rails,  put  near  together,  wau  made  across  the 
reach  near  Nahant,  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is  said  those  animals  do  not  climb. 
When  the  people  were  al^ut  building  this  fence,  Captain  Turner  said,  "  Let  us  nlake 
haste,  lest  the  country  should  take  it  from  us."  In  autumn  th^  swine  were  let  loose  in 
the  woods,  that  they  might  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and  acorns.  The  people  of 
Ljmn,  for  some  years,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  perfect  democracy.  They  had 
town  meetings  every  three  months,  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  afiairs.  They 
cat  their  wood  in  common,  and  drew  lots  for  the  grass  in  the  meadows  and  marshes. 
These  proved  very  serviceable  to  the  farmers,  in  furnishing  them  with  sustenance  for 
their  cattle,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  there  were  more  farmers  at  Lynn 
than  in  any  other  of  the  early  settlements.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  ''The  chiefest  com  ■ 
they  planted,  before  they  had  Flowes,  was  Indian  grain. — And  let  no  man  make  a 
jest  at  Pumpkins,  for  with' this  food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  their 
good  content,  till  Come  and  Cattell  were  increasecl."  .  Their  corn  at  the  first  was 
pounded  with  a  wooden  or  stone  nestle,  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  log,  hollowed  oat 
at  one  end.  They  also  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  Much  of  the  fbr* 
mer  was  made  into  malt  for  beer,  which  they  drank  instead  of  ardent  spirit.  They 
raised  considerable  quantities  of  flaxj  wliich  was  rotted  in  one  of  the  ponds,  thenc« 
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called  the  Flax  Pond.    Their  fixst  houses  were  rode  stractnres,  withsteebroolk,  ocnrered 
with  thatch,  or  small  hun^^es  of  sedge  or  straw,  laid  one  over  another.    The  fire- 
places were  made 
in^  each  other, 
prerented  the 

were  adrised  to  abstain  from  all  superfluous  expense,  and  to  reserve  their  money  for 
the  ptthhc  use.  Even  the  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Dudley,  was  censured  for  wainscot* 
ting  his  house.  In  a  few  years,  houses  of  a  better  order  began  to  appear.  They 
were  boilt  with  two  stories  m  front,  and  sloped  down  to  one  in  the  rear.  The  window* 
were  small^.and  opened  outward  on  hinges.  They  consisted  of  very  smaU  diamond 
panes,  set  m  sashes  of  lead.  The  fire-places  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  foiir-foot 
log,  and  the  children  might  sit  in  the  comers  and  look  up  at  the  stars.  On  whichevet 
side  of  the  road  the  houses  were  placed,  they  uniformly  faced  the  south,  that  the  'SUH 
at  noon  might  "  shine  square."  Thus  each  house  formed  a  domestic  8un<dial,  by 
which  the  good  matron,  in  the*  absence  of  the  cloqk,  could  tell,  in  fair  weather,  wnen 
to  call  her  husband  and  sons  from  the  field-^for  the  industrious  people  of  Lynn,  then 
as  well  as  now,  always  dined  exactly  at  twelve.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  settlers 
to  wear  long  beards,  and  it  is  said  that  "  some  had  their  overgrown  beards  so  frozen 
together,  that  they  could  not  get  their  strong  water  bottells  into  their  mouths."  In 
reiy  hot  weather,  <<  servants  were  priviledged  to  rest  from  their  labours,  from  ten  of 
the  clocke  till  two."  The  common  address  of  men  and  women  was  Groodman  and 
Goodwife ;  none  but  those  who  sustained  some  office  of  dignity,  or  belonged  to  some 
respectable  family,  were  complimented  with  the  title  of  Master.  In  writing  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  capital  F,  and  thus  in  the  early  records  we  find  two  small  ones  used 
instead;  and  one  m  with  a  dash  over  it  stood  for  two.  The  following  song,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  customs 
and  modes  of  thinking  among  the  early  settler^. 


Hm  plaee  where  we  lire  b  a  wildaraen  wood. 
Where  gnse  iamneh  wantiof  that'i  fruitftil  and  food ; 
Our  mountains  ^d  hills,  ao'd  our  valleys  below, 
Bring  commonlf  eoyered  wHh  ice  and  with  anow. 

And  when  xbS  north<weat  wind  with  violence  hlowa, 
Then  every  man  puUs  his  cap  over  his  noae ; 
But  if  any  is  hardy  and  will  it  withstand. 
He  fnftits  a  finger,  a  ibot,  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  spring  opebs  We  tiien  take  the  hne, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow  ^ 
Onr  com  being  planted,  and  seed  being  sown. 
The.  worms  destroy  much  belbre  it  is  grown. 

And  while  it  is  growing  sane  spdl  there  is  made 
By  hirds,  and  by  squirrels,  that  pluck  up  the  bkde; 
And  wlien  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear, 
li  is  often  destroyed  by  laccoon  and  by  deer.' 

And  now  our  old  garments  begin  to  grow  thto, 
And  wool  ii  much  wtoted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Our  olhei  ia>garments  are  clout  upon  clout. 

Our  clothes  we  hrm«ht  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
They  need  to  he  domed  soon  after  ttwy're  worn : 
But  etouting  our  garments,  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Clouts  double  are  warmer  tlMui  single  whole  clothing. 


If  fresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dkh, 

We  have  carrots,  and  puoipkina,  and  turnips,  and 

fish; 
And  if  there's  a  mhid  for  a  delicate  dish. 
We  haste  to  the  ciam  banks,  and  U^re  we  catch 

fi^h. 

'Stead  of  pottage,  and  puddings,  and'  custatds,  and 

pies. 
Our  turnips  and  parmips  are  common  supplies: 
We  have  pumpkioe  at  morning,  and  puinpkms  at 

noon, 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkhM  we  should  be  imdona. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 

We  mun  then  be  contented,  and  think  it  no  Ikult; 

For  we  can  make  liquor,  to  sweeten  our  lips, 

Of  pum[^ins»  and  parsnips,  and  walnut  tree  chips. 

Now  while  some  are  going,  let  others  be  coming^ 
For  vfhtte  liquor*a  boiling  it  must  liave  a  scumming; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birdt  of  a  feather, 
Bj  seeking  their  felkrtre,  are  flocking  together. 

Then  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring, 
Fomlie  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  stinff ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mUul, 
And  all  needful  blessinp  you  surely  will  find. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in  1630. 


Joseph  Armitage, 
Allen  Breed, 
Wm.  Ballard^ 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Edward  Baker, 
Samuel  Bennet, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Thomas  Coldam, 
II  Clement  Coldam, 
>|^  Aomas  Ch^well, 


William  Cowdrey, 
Henry  Collins, 
Thomas  Dexter, 
William  Dixey, 
Robert  Driver, 
George  Farr, 
Jeremy  Fitch, 
Edmund  Farrington, 
Adam  Hawkes, 
Edward  Holyoke, 


Edward  Howe, 
Lieut.  Danl.  Howe, 
Ephraim  Howe, 
WiHiam  Hathome, 
Thomas  Hudson, 
Christopher  Hussey, 
Christopher  Lyndsey, 
Thomas  Newhall, 
Robert  Potter,' 
John  Ramsdeil, 


John  Taylor, 
Capt.  Ed.  Tomlins, 
Timothy  Tomlins, 
Capt.  Nath.  Turner, 
Capt.  Rich.  Walker 
Thomas  Willis, 
John  White, 
William  Witter, 
John  Wood, 
William  Wood. 
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The  following  persons  vere  also  at  Lynn  ss  early  as  163T. 

William  HewA,-«    Jsrell  Speoaer, 
V  4Iichael  Spensor, 


Abnham  Belbnap, 
EdiDiuul  Bridges, 
JenkinJHTis, 
Joseph  Flojrd, 


Hichard  Sadler, 
William  Andrews, 
Bichaid  Brooks, 
Ooodmui  Cox, 


Chrisiopbet  Foster,    Goodman  Crosse, 
Oeorge  Frule,  John  Deacon, 

Nathaniel  Handftmh,  John  Glderldn, 
Tbomoa  Ivoiy,  WilUam  Geonje, 


Richard  Johnson, 
Thomu  Ke^sar, 
Thomas  Laigbton, 
Bicbud  Loa§^, 
JohnPiersOn, 
Kichard  Boston, 


Francis  Godson,. 
Uenrf  Gaines, 
John  Oillow, 
TbpniBS  Ualsje, 
James  Hewes, 
Bobert  Heves, 


Philip  Eneeland, 
Thomas  Paine, 
Bobeit  Parsons, 
Thomas  Parker, 
Joeph  Pdl, 
Nicndas  Poor, 
Wm.  Panndce, 
ThomhsBead, 
Isaac  Bobinson, 


Ht.  Waihin, 
George  Wellm, 
Bichard  Welto, 
Edward  West, 
Tbomu  Wheeler, 
Nathnnl.  Wbiteridgey 
John  HumJref , 
Edward  Howe. 


Lynn  in  its  present  limits  extends  nearly  six  miles  on  the  sea* 
coast,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  extends. 


7f  the  central  pari  of  Zjdm. 


about  four  miles  into  the  woods.  From  the  center  of  the  southern 
side  a  beach  of  sand  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  two  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  peninsula,  called  Nahant.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 9,360  acres.  The  south-eastern  part  is  a  tract  of  excellent 
salt  marsh ;  and  the  northern  part  is  a  range  of  wood-land  and 
pasture.  -  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  plain, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  extremities  into  graceful  elevations, 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  nonh  by  a 
range  of  rocky  hills.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given 
to  agriculture.  The  farmers  have  much  improved  their  lands  by 
cultivation,  and  by  procuring  sea  weed  and  rock  weed  from  the 
beaches  for  manure.  These  substances  have  been  freely  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  since  tlieir  use  the  crops  of  English  grass  have 
been  increased  in  nearly  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  other  princi- 
pal products  are  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  the  common  vegetable 
productions.  The  cold  and  damp  sea  breezes,  which  frequency  ,r' 
prevail,  have  an  luifavorable  effect,  and  the  soil  appears  to  ha;^ 
uncongenial  to  the  finer  sorts  of  grain.  ^^^ 
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'  The  foregoing  vieyr  was  taken  at  the  western  entrance  of  Lynn. 
The  entrance  to  the  common  is  seen  on  the  right.  This  is  a  level 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres.  A  handsome  circular  pond  has  been 
recently  dug  near  the  center,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  village  is  principally  built  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
are  hills  composed  of  rough  rocks,  partially  covered  with  bushes 
and  trees.  Chi  the  side  next  the  ocean  and  on  ^ugusi  river  are  salt 
marshes.  To  the  south-west  of  the  village  the  turnpike  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem  p^isses  over  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  land.  There 
are  8  churches  in  this  place,  3  Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  for 
Friends,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Lynn  Mechanics  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and  the  Nahant 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1832^,  each  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  and  three  insu- 
rance companies.  The  Lynn  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution, 
was  first  opened  in  1805.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Lynn 
is  5  miles  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston.  Population,  9,^3.  In 
1837  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2,220  pairs  of  boots, 
2,543,929  pairs  of  shoes;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1,689,793; 
males  employedj  2,631 ;  females,  2,554.  There  were  6  morocco 
leather  n^anufactories ;  value  of  Ifsather  manufactured,  $153,000: 
males  employed,  90 ;  females,  16.-  There  were  5  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  14  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery.  A 
manufactory  of  India  rubber  cloth  has  been  recently  established. 

'<  Nahant  is  a  peninsnla  on  the  south  of  L}rnn.  In  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its 
aeenery,  combined  with  its>  peculiar  advantage^  of  health  and  pleasure,  it  is  not  snr- 
passed  by  any  place  on  the  coast  of  America.  It  consists  of  two,  elerated^  rock-eiigir- 
died '  islands,  called  Great  and  Little  Nahants,  united  together  by  a  beach,  half  a 
mile  in  Ksngth,  and  connected  tp  the  main  land  by  another  beach,  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  From  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Long  beach  projects  directly  into  the 
aea,  and  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the 
western  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  gently  curving  bar,  of  fine,  silvery,  gray 
sand,  rising  so  high  in  the  center  as  generally  to  prevent  the  waves  from  passing  over 
it,  and  almost  imperceptibly  sloping  to  the  water  on  each  side.  It  is  unbroken  by  land, 
or  rock,  or  shrub,  for  its  whole  extent,  and  the  broad  ridge  of  dry  sand,  which  passes 
through  its  center,  is  interspersed  with  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  coral  and 
other  substances,  which  the  storms  have  cast  upon  it,  among  which  the  white  gull  lays 
her  spotted  eggs,  in  little  cavities  scooped  in  the  sand,  and^  soaring  overhead,  startles 
the  traveller  by  her  shrilling  shriek.  The  portion  of  the  beach  wMch  is  left  by  the 
tide,  is  broad  enough  for.  fitly  carriages  to  pass  abreast,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  of  pure,  fine  sand,  beaXen  haru  and  polished  by  the  constait  breaking 
of  the  waves,  on  wnich  the  horse's  hoof  leaves  no  print,  and  the  wheel  passes,  with- 
out sound  or  trace,  like  a  velvet  roller  on  marble.  The  hard  sand  frequently  retains 
suffident  water,  for  an  hour  after  the  tide  has  left  it,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  glass, 
in  which  objects  are  rented  as  in  a  mirror. 

"  Little  Nahant  is  a  hill,  consisting  of  two  graceful  elevations,  rising  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  defended  by  battlements  of  rock,  from  twenty  to  sitty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  forty-two  acres,  seventeen  of  which  are 

in  good  cultivation The  outer  portion  of  the  peninsula,  called  Great 

NaJuint,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  half  a  mile  broad,  containing 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  rising  into  elevations, 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shores  are  extremely 
irregular,  being  composed,  in  many  places,  of  huge  precipitous  rocks,  in  some  places 
icsembling  iron,  r^ng  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  tide,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water  below ;  and  m  others,  stretching  out  into  beautiful  beaches,  or  curving  into 
«ielig^tful  recesse^Md  coves,  filled  with  pebbles,  of  every  variety  of  form  and  ooIoTi 


tram  baraiDg  red  to  stuDless  while.  The  whole  oailine  pnseDls  ilie  matt  apMi 
iDMrcbang/eoIaceaery,  from  ibe  tov  beach,  that  gUsleas.beiicalb  ibe  thin  edge  of 
wftTC,  [o  lofty  precipices,  and  majestic  cliffs  that  rise 


Nqhani  Hold,  Lmg  Btach,  Ltput. 


"Nahatit  is  much  visited  by  pcrs<»is  for  the  iiDproi'enienIoriKallh,Bndby  parties  of 

Kisore,  froiu  the  neighboring  towns,  lur  whom  it  furnishes  every  accommodation. 
a  steamboats  ore  constantly  ninnini;  from  Boston  during  the  pleasant  ^asaa,  Int 
X  lide  by  laud,  over  the  beaches,  is  much  more  delightful.  A  spacious  and  elegant 
hotel  has  been  erected,  of  stoue,  near  Ihe  easierti  extremity.  II  contains  nearly  a 
hiwdred  rooms,  and  is  rarromded  by  a  doable  piazza,  commtuidLng  the  most  delighl- 
All  prospects,  ^veral  other  holela  and  boardiag'Iiouses  are  sitoaled  in  Ihe  village, 
nnd  about  twenty  beantirul  collBges,  the  Bi  '  " 

scattered  over  the  pcninsala.    Thereis  al 
which  serves  for  a  library  and  school-room." — Lercit'  Hitt'.of  Lynn. 

The  church  at  Lynn  was  gathered  in  June,  1632,  and  was  the 
fiAh  in  Massachusetts.  The  ^rst  meeting-house  was  a  plain  smalt 
buildine,  without  bell  or  cupola,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Shepara  street.  It  was  placed  in  a  small  hollow,  that  it  might  be 
tile  better  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  was  approached  by  descend- 
ing several  steps.  Before  this,  part  of  the  people  of  Lynn  attended 
public  worship  at  Salem.  Rev.  Stephen  Batchelor,  the  first  min- 
ister, onliis  arrival  in  Lynn  in  1632,  immediately  commenced  the 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties,  without  installation.  About  four 
months  afterwards  a  complaint  was  made  of  some  irregularities  in 
his  conduct.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  conrt  at  Boston,  Oct 
3d,  when  the  following  order  was  passed  :  "  Mr.  Bachel^-  is  re- 
quired to  forbeare  excerciseing  his  giftes  as  pasf-  or  teacher  pub- 
hquely  in  o^-  Patent,  unlesse  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  authority,  and  till  some  scandals  be  removed." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  difficulties  which  agi- 
tated the  unhappy  church  for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  arrived  from  EnglaM  i(\  June,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  November,  ft36.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  who  also  came  &opL  England,  was 
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installed  a  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  W.  was  styled 
the  pastor,  as  being  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Gobbet  was  called 
teacher,  an  office  in  some  degree  subordinate,  though  his  talents 
were  superior.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard  was  the  first  minister  of 
Lynn  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  America.  He  was  ordained 
in  1680,  and  died  in  1720,  having  preached  at  Lynn  forty  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  unaffected  pietv  and  his  untiring 
exertions  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  The  following 
epitaph  was  tmnscribed  from  his  grave-stone  with  diflSculty ;  hav- 
ing Income  greatly  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  himdred  years. 

Elijah's  mantle  drops,  the  prophet  dies, 

His  earthly  mansion  quits,  and  mounts  the  skies. 

■ So  Shepard's  gone. 

His  precious  dust,  death's  prey,  indeed  is  here, 
But's  nobler  breath  'mong  Seraphs  does  appear  j 
He  joins  adoring  crowds  about  the  throne^ 
He's  conquered  all,  and  now  he  wears  the  crown. 


LYNNFIELD. 


This  town  was  originally  called  Lynn  End,  having  been 
granted  to  Lynn  spon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1715.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in 
1782.  In  1814  it  became  a  separate  town.  The  town  abounds 
with  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  its  surface  being  broken  and 
imeven,  and  its  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests.  Farming  is  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837  there  were  100 
pairs  of  boots  and  54,000  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $40,250 ; 
males  employed,  93;  females,  80.  Population,  674.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Boston. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  place  was  the  second  of 
L3mn,  was  fomgied  1720.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  settled  here  at  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  resigned 
1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  in  1731, 
and  resigned  1755.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
who  was  settled  in  1755,  died  1777.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Motley  in  1782,  who  died  in  1821.  The  next  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Searl,  who  was  settled  here  in  1824,  reisignedrin  182Z. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  following  is  from  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Townsend  in  this  place,  who  was  killed  in  Lexington, 
April  19th,  1775.    He  was  bom  in  1738. 

Lie,  yaliant  Townsend,  in  the  peaceful  shades,  we  trast 

Immortal  honors  mingle  with  th^  dust. 

What  though  thy  body  straggle  m  its  gore*? 

So  did  thy  Savior's  body  long  before ; 

And  as  he  raised  his  own  by  power  divine, 

So  the  same  power  shall  also  quicken  thine^ 

And  in  eternal  glory  mayst  thou  shine ! 
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»  ANCHESTEK. 


MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  was  once  known  [by  the  name  of  Jeffrei^a  Creek, 
and  formed  a  part  of  Salem.  Upon  the  petition  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  incorporated,  in  1645,  by  its  present  name. 
The  surface  of  the  townsiiip  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Here  is  found  the  Mag' 
nolia,  a  low  tree,  bearing  many  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  soil,  which  is  in  a  good  state. of  culture.  The 
fishing  business  was  commenced  at  this  place  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  of  late  years  this  business  has  somewhat  declined.  Some 
of  the  most  enterprising  ship-masters  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are 
natives  of  this  town.  There  is  about  1000  tons  of  shipping  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  are  of  small  size.  The  depth  of  water  will 
not  allow  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
harbor  is  good,  and  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 


tf  Mancliesler. 


There  is  a  Congregational  society  here,  which  was  rathered  in 
1716,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  Before  this 
year  no  church  records  of  Manchester  are  found.  The  Universal- 
ists  hav^  a  small  society,  which  was  organized  in  1820,  The  busi- 
tiess  of  making  cabinet  furniture  is  carried  on  here  with  great 
activity,  employing  150  men  or  more.  In  1837  there  wisre  12  manu- 
factories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  ;  value  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, $84,500;  hands  employed,  120.  There  were  14  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  employing  65  hands. 
Population,  1,346. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Manchester  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  south-west  upon  the  Beverlyroad,  Coasters  from 
60  to  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  this  village,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  eighty  dwelling-houses,  built  compactly  together.  Dis- 
tance, 7  miles  from  Gloucester,  9  from  Salem,  and  23  from  Boston. 

The  following  inscriptions  Eire  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 
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111  manorj  of  Benjamin  Tappon,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Manchesteii  who  ex- 
fired  Ifay  6, 1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  exemj^ary  christian,  a  tender  husband  and  parent,  a  judicious  and  sound 
divine^  a  prudent  and  &ithful  minister. 

Oh  ever  honorM,  ever  dear,  adieu, 
How  many  tender  names  are  lost  in  you. 
Keep  safe,  O  tomb,  thy  precious  sacred  trust, 
Till  life  divine  awake  his  sleeping  dust. 

Colo*-  Bcnj*-  Marston  lies  here,  who  died  May  22,  1754,  being  57  years  &  3  mo. 
old.  Art  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  man  he  wasi  Wait  till  the  final 
day  of  Bethbution,  and  then  thou  majnest  be  satisfied. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1834,  aged  59  years. 


Though  Boreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  waves 

Have  toss'd  me  to  and  fro, 

In  spite  of  both,  by  God'sdecree, 


Now  here  at  anchor  I  do  lie, 
With  many  of  our  fleet, 
In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 


I  harbor  here  below.  My  Savior  Christ  to  meet 


MARBLEHEAD. 


Mabbleheab  was  originally  a  part  of  Salem,  from  which  it  was 
detached  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649.  At  this 
time  it  contained  44  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing names : 

James  Smith,  Thomas  Bowinge,  Mr.  WsJton,  John  0everoe, 

Rowland  Smithy  John  Stacie,  John  Lyon,  Abrm.  Whitcare, 

Samuel  Doliber,  George  Chinoj  Henry  Stacie,  John  Baitoll, 

Edmnnd  Nicholson,  John  Northy,  William  Chichester,  Joseph  Doliber 

Francis  Nicholson,  Nicholas  Merrett,  Samuel  Corwithen,  Robert  Knight, 

Jdiin  Oatchell,  Thomas  Pitman,  Thomas  Gray,  John  Bennett, 

William  Barber,  Timothy  Allen,.  Richard  Norman,  F.  J.  Walsingham, 

David  Thomas,  Thomas  Sams,  John  Peachy,  John  Norman, 

John  Legg,  Arthur  Sanden,  .  Richard  Curtice,  William  Luckis, 

Peter  Pitford,  Isaac  Allerton,  John  Hart,  Christoph.  Lattimore, 

Xiasmss  James,  Moses  Maverick,.  William  Charles,  John  Goyt. 

I 

The  township  is  a  rough  and  very  rocky*  peninsula,  extending 
between  three  and  four  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  inhabited  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  convenience  as  a  fishing  port  The  first 
settlers  made  their  pitch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  good  harbor,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  towards  half  a  mile  on  an  average.  *'  At  the  south-west 
end  of  the  harbor  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Cheat  Neck,  so 
called,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  separating  the  waters  of  Lynn 
bay  from  those  of  the  harbor.  About  the  year  1728,  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  the  south-west  side  of  this 
isthmus,  so  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  har- 
bor. The  government  of  the  province  at  that  time  attended  to  the 
subject,  as  it  respected  not  only  the  town  in  particular,  but  the 
trade  of  the  province  in  general ;  and  ordered  by  an  act  the  sum 

•  As  the  celebreted  Mr.  Whitefield  was  entering  the  settlement  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  no  verdure  was  to  be  seen,  he  exclaimed,  **  Pray  where  do  they  bury  their  dead  ?'' 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
Mill  it  is  verv  productLve  when  cultivated. 
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of  Xl,328  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  necessary  r^- 
pair».  It  seems  that  about  the  year  1762  some  neceaaary  repairs  were 
made.  In  the  year  1790,  although  the  town  had  carefully  endea- 
vored to  secure,  support,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  considering  the 
preservation  of  the  said  harbor  was  a  matter  of  pubhc  concern,  (Stc., 
granted  a  sum  of  £1000  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery"  for  this  purpose. 
About  1742  this  town  was  authorized  to  erect  a  fortification  for  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  the  government,  it  seems,  having  granted 
£690  for  this  purpose.  In  1794  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  the  town.  The  fortification  which  defends  the  har- 
bor is  now  called  Fort  Sewall, 


llgrlh-tiuun  nop  ef  MarbU/uad  /km  JFbrt  SttBoll. 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  taken  frrai 
Port  Sevall.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  from  north-east  to  south- west,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  south-west  that  separates  it 
from  Lynn  bay,  and  connects  the  town  with  Great  Neck.  It  is 
deep  and  excellent,  capable  of  being  entered  at  all  times  by  ships 
of  the  largest  size,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  were 
it  not  for  its  exposure  to  storms,  which  often  render  its  anchorage 
unsafe.  In  1S37  the  town  of  Marblehead  contained  5,649  inhabit- 
ants :  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  farmers  and  their  families, 
they  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  mile  by  one  quarter. 
The  village  is  quite  novel  in  its  appearance,  being  compact  and 
very  irregularly  built,  oWing  to  the  very  uneven  and  rocky  surface 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built.  There  are  five  handsome 
churches  in  this  place,  viz,  2  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  J3aptist.  There  are  two 
banks,  the  "  Marblehead  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1803,  capital 
$130,000,  and  the  "  Grand  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1S31,  capiul 
$100,000 ;  there  are  two  insurance  companies,  each  with  a  ca[^- 
tal  of  $100,000.    There  is  an  academy,  mcorporated  in  1792,  and 
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has  ever  been  a  respectable  and  useful  institution.  Distance,  4 
miles  from  Salem,  ana  16  from  Boston.  The  shipping  owned  here 
amounts  to  more  than  eight  thousand  tons.  In  1837,  there  were 
65  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  4603 ;  codfish  caught,  49,403  quintals ;  mackerel  caught, 
243  barrels  *  600  hands  employed.  In  the  same  year  were  manu- 
factured 97  pairs  of  boots,  and  1,025,824  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  was  $367,780 ;  males  employed,  603 ;  females,  655. 

In  the  Rev.  Hr.  Barnard's  diary,*  (early  in  the  century,  or  before 
1720,)  when  shaking  of  this  town,  gives  the  following  statement : 
"  There  was  not  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  nor  mason,  nor  butcher  in 
the  town ;  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming.  They  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their  clothes  made  out 
of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston, 
which  drained  the  town  of  its  money.  Some  years  after,  the  town 
abounded  with  artificers,  good  workmen  of  every  description,  and 
the  market  had  a  full  supply.  At  the  time  before  mentioned,  there 
was  not  one  foreign  vessel,  although  the  town  always  possessed 
every  advantage  for  a  firee  and  extensive  navigation.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines,  leaving  it 
to  the  merchants  of  Salem,  Boston,  and  Europe,  to  carry  ofi*  the 
gains,  by  which  means  the  town  was  poor  and  in  debt : — so  much 
were  they  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  other  places,  that 
very  few  families,  not  more  than  twenty,  w^re  independent  in  their 
circumstances.  They  were  generally  a  rude,  swearing,  drunken 
and  fighting  crew ;  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers  they  made 
improvements  in  social  life,  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  so  much 
cultivated,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civilities,  and  especially 
for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  There  were  not  only  gentle- 
manlike families,  and  pious  and  well-behaved  people  in  tfie  town, 
but  the  verv  fishermen  rose  superior  to  the  rudeness  of  fonrier  gene- 
rations. When  they  were  persuaded  by  individuals  of  public 
spirit  to  send  their  fish  to  foreign  markets,  they  soon  became  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  trade,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  should  reap  by  it.  And  while  individuals  grew 
rich,  the  town  also  received  the  benefit." 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  justice,  of  great  indus- 
try, enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and  firm  resolution, 
but  small  fortune,  was  the  first  man  who  engaged  in  it.  He  sent 
a  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  voyage  found 
that  he  increased  his  stock,  and  went  on  building  vessels,  till  he 
was  enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading  them  with  fish,  and 
pointing  out  to  others  the  path  to  riches.  The  more  promising  young 
men  of  the  town  followed  his  example ;  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning, Marblehead  became  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of  the  Bay, 
In  the  year  1766,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ships,  brigs, 

mows,  and  topsail  schooners  engaged  in  foreign  trade." 

-  .  - .  _  _.,,.—       ■   ,.        .    -   .        ,   , 

*  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  yoI.  viii. 
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About  1770  Marblehead  was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  num-- 
ber  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  town  of  the  province^  Boston  ex- 
cepted. During  the  revolutionary  war  this  place  suffered  severely^ 
and  the  business  of  the  place  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  were  firm  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  this, 
place  alone  furnished,  of  its  own  inhabitants,  for  the  public  service, 
one  entire  regiment,  completely  olSicered  and  manned*  The  value 
of  this  regiment  at  that  trying  period,  composed  of  men  inured  to- 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  not  wasted  by  sickness  in  any  (m^  instance, 
is  best  determined  by  a  recollection  of  their  patience,  bravery,  and 
effective  service.  Captain  James, Mugford,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place,  rendered  an  important  service  to. the  American  army  during 
the  Revolution,  by  capturing,  at  a  critical  juncture,  a  British  ship 
just  arrived  in  the  vicinity  oi  Boston,  richly  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  warlike  stores.  He  was  killed  the  same  day  he 
made  the  capture,  January  12th,  1776,  in  attempting  to  return  from 
Boston  to  Marblehead,  while  defending  his  little  privateer  from  the 
attack  of  some  boats  sent  from  the  British  men-of-war  riding  at 
Nantasket  road.  Their  object  was  to  take  him  at  the  moment  his 
Vessel  run  ashore  on  a  point  of  land,  which  makes  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Point  Gut.  Captain  Mugford  fought  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  attempting  to  board  him,  he 
sprung  to  the  railing  of  his  vessel  in  order  the  better  to  repel  the 
«iemy ;  he  wsis  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Falling  back, 
one  of  his  crew  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said, 
"  Ye9,  hui  dorUt  let  the  enemy  know  my  siiucUion,  and  if  Idle  act  as 
if  I  were  alive  and  were  stiU  cofnmandingf^  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  brave  seamen  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  the  enemy,  beat  them  off,  and  got  into  Marblehead, 
where  great  respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  Capt.  Mugford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  the  first  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
ordained  in  1684,  having  preached  here  sixteen  years  previous  to 
his  settlement.  He  died  in  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  preached 
upwards  of  half  a  century  without  being  taken  off  from  his  labors 
one  Sabbath ;  when  he  died,  the  lamp  of  Ufe  fairly  burnt  out,  for 
he  felt  no  pain  even  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard,  who  had  been  previously  an  assistant  pastor 
with  Mr.  Cheever.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell.  Mr.  Ebenczer  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  was  ordained  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Samuel  Dana 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1801.  The  second  church  in  Marblehead 
was  formed  when',Mr.  Barnard  was  assistant  pastor  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  Mr.  Edward  Holyoke,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
college,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  chosen 
president  in  1737.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Marblehead 
was  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  ordained  in  1738.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Story,  in  1772.  One  of  the  first 
Episcopal  societies  in  Massachusetts  was  planted  in  Marblehead. 
Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  William  Shaw ;  the  next  Mr.  David 
Monsam,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Pigot  and  Alexander 
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Malcolm.  Mr.  F^ter  Bours,  their  fifth  minister,  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks.  For  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  church  was  destitute.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  was  their  next 
minister ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Harris.  The  next 
clergyman  was  Mr.  James  Bowers,  who  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
church,  in  Boston,  May  25,  1802,  by  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Bass.  In  1789  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  erected 
a  meeting-iiouse  for  those  ''whose  opinions  differed  from  the 
cfpinions  of  their  neighbors."  In  1800  a  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the  Methodist  denomination.  The  Baptist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

John  Glover  J  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  contest, 
fie  had  the  honor,  with  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  of  forming  the  advance  ptitrt  o^ 
the  army  which,  in  a  bold  and  intrepid  manner,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  night  of 
the  ISdth  of  December,  1776,  at  a  most  inhospitable  and  hazardous  juncture,  and  added 
much  to  the  martial  glory  of  the  American  forces  by  capturing,  at  Trenton,  a  thousand 
Hessians,  under  the  immortal  Washington.  This  propitious  event  inspired  the  conti* 
nental  army  with  confidence  of  the  final  happy  result,  and  was  followed  with  victories 
in  every  quarter,  till  Heaven  sanctioned  the  justice  of  the  American-flppeal  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enemy  and  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

Greneral  Glover  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Bargoyne's  army,  after  its  surrender, 
through  the  New  England  states ;  and,  in  various  instances,  during  the  war,  he  had 
the  warm  approbation  and  unqualified  applause  of  his  commander-in-chief.  A  want 
of  documents  prevents  the  author  of  this  work  from  paying  a  more  full  tribute  of  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brave,  bold,  and  persevering  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  He,  therefore,  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  with  an 
extract  firom  a  letter,  addressed  to  General  Glover  by  .General  Washington,  doted 
Morris,  26  April,  1777,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

<<  Diffidence  in  ah  officer  is  a  good  mark,  because  he  will  always  endeavor  to  bring 
himself  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  full  line  of  his  duty ;  but,  I  think  I  m&y 
tell  yon  without  flattery,  that  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualified  than  you  to  con- 
duct a  brigade.  You  have  activity  and  industry,  and  as  you  very  well  know  the  duty 
of  a  eolonel,  you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  from  others.*' — Alden*s  Ceil.  vol.  iii. 

"  Hon.  Ettnidge  Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  July  17,  1744,  and  from 
Ids  £rst  election  as  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  continued  in  public  life,  aUuost  without  intermission,  fil- 
ling the  most  important  offices,  such  as  that  of  a  member  of  con- 
gress, ambassador  to  France,  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  till  his  decease.  His  spirit 
was  nourished  by  close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  Hancock, 
Warren,  &c.  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he 
jiarrowly  escaped  capture  as  one  of  the /rebel'  committee  of  the 
j)rovincial  congress.  In  1813,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  senate 
c;hamber  at  Washington,  '  a  suddeh  extravasation  of  blood  took 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his  life  within  twenty 
minutes,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain.' " 
'"Essex  MemoriaL 


The  following  inscriptions  are  firom  monuments  in  this  place : 
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In  memonr  of  the  rev.  John  Barnard,  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Mar- 
blehead.  H!e  was  a  learned  divine,  a  judicious  and  profitable  preacher,  who  has  left 
excellent  performances  to  his  and  their  posterity.  He  exhibited  a  bri^t  example  o( 
piety  and  christian  virtue,  was  a  promoter  of  peace  and  friendship,  an  om^unent  to  the 
church  and  town,  and  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  souls,  on  the 
24th  of  Jan.  1770,  in  the  54  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  89  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

Memoriae  sacrum  rev.  domini  Johannis  Barnard,  primae  Chrtsti/ecelesis  apud  Mar- 
blehead  pastoris  fidelis.  Theologus  erat  vere.eruditU4S,  concionatcnr  adniodum  sa})iens 
utilisque.  Suis  non  solum  quin  et  posteris  monita  reliquit.  Exemplum  pietatis  ac 
christianee  virtutis  insigne,  amicitise  et  pacis  cultor,  ecclesis  et  oppidi  decus  multos 
post  labores  Christi  et  animarum  causa  peractos  hac  vita,  Januarii  24, 1770,  et  minis- 

terii  5 A  aetatis  que  89,  placide  decessit., 

■■ 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bours,  once  minister  of  this  church, 
which  office,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  he  discharged  with  faithfulness,  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  plaitmess  and  fervency,  illustrating  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  he  taught,  by  his  own  life,  the  goodness  of  which,  joined  with  great  candor^ 
and  unbounded  benevolence  of  mind,  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  most  sincere  love  vi. 
his  own  people,  but  also  the  love  of  virtuous  men  of  every  persuasion.  He  died  24  Feb- 
ruary, 1762,  a^  36  years.  To  his  memory  his  people  have  erected  this  monument  in 
testimony  of  his  great  worth  smd  their  sincere  regards. 

Persuasion  draws,  example  leads  the  mind  ^ 
Their  double  force  compels,  when  meetly  joined. 
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The  eastern  part  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  HaverhilL 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1725.  The  soil  near  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  town,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  in  the  more  northern  part.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  broken  into  a  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  may 
be  in  general  considered  as  good.  Spicket  or  Spiggot  river,  in  its 
course  from  New  Hampshire,  centrally  intersects  and  falls  into  the 
Merrimac.  This  little  river  has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  and  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  now  a 
flourishing  village  at  this  place,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants, 
3  churches,  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Universalist.  Me- 
thuen  Falls  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  eastward.  The  Congregational  church  ap- 
pears on  elevated  ground  in  the  distance  on  the  extreme  right ;  the 
Baptist  church,  the  largest  in  the  village,  is  the  nearest ;  the  Uni- 
versalist church  is  seen  beyond  in  the  distance ;  the  large  fjictory, 
built  of  brick,  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left,  standing  by  the  falls. 
Distance,  9  miles  from  Lowell,  9  from  Haverhill,  5  from  Andover, 
and  25  from  Boston.  A  cotton  factx)ry  was  commenced  here  about 
1812,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.  This  was  burnt  in 
1818,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  A  newspaper,  the  "  Methuen 
Falls  Gazette,"  was  commenced  here  in  Jan.  1835.  A  paper-mill  was 
erected  in  this  town  in  1826.  The  following,,  relative  to  this  town, 
is  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cot- 
ton mills,  2 ;  cotton  spindles,  4,4bD0 ;  cotton  consumed,  627,899  lbs. ; 
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cotton  goods  manirfactiired  1  019  903  >ards  value  ai  the  same, 
$190,000,  males  employed  65  females  225  capital  mvested, 
$180,000  sperm  oil  used  by  the  mamifacturers  2  750  gallons. 
Shoes  mamifactured  211  300  pairs  value  of  the  same  $169,225 
mates  employed',  190;  fimalbs,  167.  ManufacU^ies  of  hats,  6. 
hats  manuiactured,  48,000;  value  of  hats,  $23,000 ;  malcsemploy> 
ed,36;  ftmale8,9.  Paper^miHa, 2 ;  stock  manufactured,  195  tons 
vaJue  of  paper,  832,600.     Value  of  piano  forte  frames,  $10,000. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1729,  and  Rev. 
Christopher  Sergeant  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1790.  Rev.  Simon  F.  Williams,  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  was 
dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Humphrey  0.  Ferley,  his  successor,  was 
ordainedin  1793,  and  dismissed  in  1815.  R«v.  Jacob  W.  Eastmarr, 
the  next  pastor,  was  settled  in  1815,  and  retired  in  1S28.  A  second 
church  was  formed  in  176fi,  and  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapman  was  ON 
dained  in  1772.  The  second  pastor  was  John  H.  Stephens,  the 
third  Josiah  Hill.  (The  first  and  second  churches  were  united 
from  1817  to  1830.)  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1815,  and 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Kimball  was  ordained  pastor  the  next  year.  The 
Universalist  society  was  organized  in  1824.  A  small  Episcopal 
society  was  formed  here  in  iS33.     Poputtition,  2.463. 
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Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1728.  It  was  formed  of  the  uni- 
ted comers  of  several  adjoining  towns.  The  first  church  was 
gathered  here  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Peters,  the  first  pastor, 
was  settled  the  same  year.  The  second  pastor,  Rev.  Hias  Smith, 
was  settled  in  1759.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  Re'w. 
Solomon  Adams  in  1793.  R«v.  Ebcnezer  Hubbard,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1816  j  his  successor,  Rev.  Forrest  Jefierds,  was  set- 
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*  lied  in  1S32.    There-  is  another  society  in  this  town,  called  the 
United  Society. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires 
good  management  and  great  inoustry  to  render  it  productive.  The 
inhabitants  live  scattered  over  the  town,  ther^  being  no  village  of 
importance.  In  1837,  there  were  300  pairs  of  boots  and  500  pairs 
of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,500;  and  one  paper-mill, 
which  manufactured  100  tons  of  stock ;  value  of  paper,  $35,000. 
Population,  671.  Distance,  7  miles  N.  W,  of  Salem,  18  from  New- 
buryport,  and  20  N.  of  Boston. 
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Newbury  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts.  "  In  1633,  arrived  a  number  of 
people  in  the  ship  Hector,  who  settled  at  Quafcacanqtien.  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  and  Mr.  James  Noyes.  Mr. 
Parker,  and  about  a  hundred  who  came  over  with  him,  sat  down 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
preached  at  Medford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  general  court  for  liberty  to  remove  to 
Quafcaoanquen,  which  was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Newbury.  ,  This  was  the  tenth  church  gathered  in 
the  colony.  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pas- 
tor of  the  church."  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  Parker'  river,  which  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  and  about 
4  south -of  the  middle  of  Newburyport,  on  Merrimac  rivet.  Thence 
the  settlements  were  soon  extended  westward  up  the  river  Parker 
cibout  4  or  6  miles  to  the  falls,  and  northward  to  the  Merrimao  and 
the  lands  adjacent. 

The  territorial  limits  of  this  town  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
its  wealtii  more  than  proportionably  diminished,  by  the  formation 
of  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury.  Those  parts 
of  the  town  most  compactly  settled  join  on  to  Newburyport.  That 
portion  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  contains  about  1,100  peo- 
ple in  a  compact  settlement,  who  are  generally  engaged  in  the  nsh- 
eries.  There  are  4  churches  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town, 
and  a  cotton' factory.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were 
built '57  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,907;  valued  at 
$721,610;  hands  employed  in  ship-building,  136.  Population, 
3,771.    Distance  from  Boston,  31  miles.    Plum  Island,  the  greater 

{^art  of  which  lies  in  this  town,  is  mostly  composed  of  sand.  It  is, 
lowever,  esteemed  a  salutary  resort  K>r  invalids  in  the  summer 
treason ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  pleasure  p^^i^ties.  One  cause 
of  attraction  is  from  the  copious  supply  of  beach  plums  which  are 
found  on  the  island  in  the  autumn. 

'  Dummer  Academy y  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  located  in  Byfield 
parish,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England, 
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being  founded  by  Lieut  Gov.  Dummer,  in  1766 ;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, incorporated  till  Oct  1782,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  in^ 
corporation  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  It  is  richly  endowed, 
ana  its  location  is  retired,  pleasant,  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  chuich-- 
es,  is  from  the  appendix  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Popkins'  Sermon,  1806. 

"  October  5, 1698,  the  vote  was  passed  to  build  the  former  meeting-house.  April  22, 
1700,  Sergeant  Stephen  Jaqnes,  the  builder,  was  ordered  to  hang  the  beU  in  the  new 
tnnet.  &tober  18,  Col.  Daniel  Pierce,  Esq.  and  Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.  were  iB»power<* 
ed  to  procure  a  bell  for  the  new  meeting-house,  of  about  400  pounds  wd^t  Iieceitt^ 
ber  16, 1700,  the  place  of  each  man  and  woman  was  assigned,  by  a  committee.  The 
ntimber  of  men  placed  was  about  176.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  time  of  occupy- 
ing the  meeting-house.  The  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  long  seats.  Contiguous 
to  the  wall  were  twenty  pews.  The  spaces  for  the  pews  were  granted  to  particular 
persons  Who  appear  to  have  been  principals.  Before  the  pulpit  ami  deacons'  seat  was 
alai^  pew  containing  a  table,  where  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  fatners«  The.  voung  people 
aat  in  the  timer  gallery,  and  the  children  on  a  seat  in  the  alley  fixed  to  the  outsid*  of 
the  pmra.  The  floor  measured  60  and  50  feet.  The  roof  was  cohstructed  with  loaf 
gable  ends  or  projections,  one  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  large  window,  which  gova 
n|^t  to  the  upper  gidleries.  The  turret  was  on  the  center.  The  space  within  ww  open  to 
tM  roof,  where  was  visible  plenty  of  timber,  with  great  needles  and  little  needleat  point- 
ing downwards,  which  served  at  once  for  strength  aqd  ornament.  There  were  many 
onuunents  of  antique  sculpture  and  wainscot.  It  was  a  stately  building  in  the  day  of 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see  it  in  all  its  ancient  glory.  Lon^  ago  a  widl  was  spread 
ovn^iead,  which  was  dropping  down,  and  the  floor  was  occupied  by  pews.  The  roof 
made  pUin,  Uie  four  very  steep  sides  terminating  in  a  platform,  which  supported  a 
steeple" 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : — 

A  Besdrrection  u>  immorUiUty— is  here  expected — for  what  was  mortal — of  the  Btv* 
erend  Mr.  John  Richardson,  (once  Fellow  of  I^arvard  CoUedge,  afterwards  Teacher  to 
the  church  at  Newbury,)  putt  off  Apr.  27, 1696,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Preachers  dv  the  Rules  the  pulpit  gave 
to  live  well,  are  still  preached  from  the  grave. 
The  Faith  and  Life,  which  your  dead  FBSior  taught 
in  one  grave  now  with  him,  Syrs  bury  not. 

AM,  viator ;  A mortno disce  vivere  nt  moriturus,  E.  Terrio  disce  eogitare  de CoBlis.*' 


Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christofhkr  Taffajv,  master  of  Arts,  fourth 
Pastorof  the  First  church  in  Newbury ;  a  gentleman  of  good  Learning,  conspicnous  Pi- 
ety and  virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and  greatly  improv'd  in 
the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  who  deceased  July  23d,  1747,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  Age  and  the  51st  year  of  his  Pastoral  office. 

Beneath  are  the  remains  of  Rev.  John  Tucker  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  and 
Congrc«aion  in  this  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792,  Etat.  73.  Blessed  with  stronx 
mental  rowers,  a  liberal  education,  and  an  uncommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed 
and  improved  by  that  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  Him  dearly  belovtid  in 
every  relation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  conspicuonshr 
useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  when  meeting  with  peculiar  Difficulties.  He  emi- 
nently complied  with  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the  first  Preachers  of  his  Gospel, 
Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  As  he  lived  a  life  (^  piety,  he  met 
with  death  with  Serenety.  By  his  doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humility  and 
meekness,  anid  at  his  death  he  exhibited  the  dignity  and  triumph,  of  the  real  Christian. 

*  Which  may  be  plainly  translated :  Go,  traveller ;  from  the  dead  learn  to  live^  as 
one  that  must  die ;  uom  the  earth  learn  to  think  of  the  heavens. 
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This  town  is  the  smallest  in  its  territorial  limits  of  any  m  the 
commonwealth,  containing  but  about  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
^res.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1764.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, Newburyport  was  quite  a  commercial  place,  and  the  commerce 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  constant  and  profitable.  During 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  '^  the  people  of  this  town  signalized 
their  patriotism  and  love  of  independence  by  consenting  to  the  non- 
importation agreement,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  stamp-act, 
and  othejT  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry,  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  and  warfare,  resolving  to  support  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  nobly  keeping  this 
resolution  inviolate.  Few  parts  of  the  country  sacrificed  more  in 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  than  did  Newburyport,  in  sub- 
mitting to  have  its  staple  business  of  ship-building  broken  up,  in-r 
curring  large  debts  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  weakening  its 
population  for  the  supply  of  the  continental  armies,  and  undergo^ 
mg  many  other  privations  and  embarrassments  attendant'on  a  state 
of  protracted  warfare.  The  citizens  gained  a  little,  and  but  ^,  Ut- 
ile, by  privateering ;  and  in  other  respects  the  town  s^ood  almost 
still  during  the  war,  and  until  peace  restored  its  commercial  advan- 
tages." 

During  the  difficulties  with  the  French  directory,  Newburyport 
presented  an  uncommon  example  of  patriotism  by  building  a 
twenty-gim  ship  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  offered  it  to  the  government,  ana  asked 
for  the  final  reimbursement  of  the  net  cost  **  at  the  convenience 
of  the ,  government."  This  offer,  when  our  navy  was  small,  and 
the  means  of  the  government  limited,  was  felt' to  be  valuable.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  Newburyport  was  at  one  period  almost 
unexampled  in  ^a  town  of  its  size.  But  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  fire  of  1811 ;  and  the  war  of  1812,  bore  heavily  upon  a  mer- 
cantile and  ship-building  population,  and  the  town  has  not  entirely 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  would  have  afforded  no 
great  obstacle  to  trade,  became,  under  disastrous  circumstances,  a 
source  of  despondence. 

The  following  description  of  Newburyport  is  extracted  from. 
Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  published  in  1836. 

"  The  situation  of  the  town  is  indeed  im commonly  beautiful. 
The  populous  part  stands  upon  a  slope,  gently  declining  to  the 
river,  so  that  a  summer  rain  can  at  any  time  completely  wash  the 
streets.  By  whatever  avenue  it  is  approached,  its  appearance 
never  fails  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  visiter  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  compact  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury  enclosing 
it  upon  two  sides  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  approach  it 
upon  the  eastern  road  or  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
considerable  city,  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 


~^ 
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The  town  is  laid  out  with  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity.  A 
lower  street,  upon  which  the  wharves  and  docks  open,  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  parallel  with  this  an  upper  or  High  street 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Various  avenues  pass 
through  its  center,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  generally  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  at  regular  intervals,  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
and  connect  the  upper  with  the  lower  street.  The  main  post  road 
from  Boston  enters  Newburyport  nearly  at  the  central  point  of 
High  street,  and  parses  in  a  direct  line  through  the  town  to  a  very 
large  and  convenient  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
stores,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  wharves 
and  docks.  The  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  are  general- 
ly kept  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  present  a  neat  and  often 
elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the  principal  houses  are  extremely 
handsome ;  and  there  are  few  of  any  condition  which  do  not  pos- 
sess a  considerable  garden  spot,  which  gives  a  very  open  and  airy 
aspect  to  the  town,  at  .the  sataoie  tune  that  it  promotes  that  general 
health  for  which  this  place  has  always  been  highly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  here,  of  late  years, 
to  ornamental  as  well  as  common  gardening. 

'^  The  Newburyport  bridge  crosses  the  Merrimac  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1827.  Abutments  with  stone 
walls,  filled  in  with  sods,  gravel,  &c.,  project  from  either  shore. 
That  on  the  Newburyport  side  is  240,  and  that  on  the  Salisbury 
side  is  187  yards  long.  The  bridge  rests  on  these  abutments  and 
on  four  piers  built  of  stone  from  high- water  mark,  and  is  further 
fsupported  by  chains  passing  over  the  tops  of*  pyramids  erected  on 
the  piers  and  under  the  centers  of  the  arches.  The  span  of  the 
center  arch  is  83  yards.  The  bridge  is  built  in  two  distinct  l(mgi- 
tudinal  parts,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  passage  of  &e 
river  will  not  be  interrupted.  Whole  length,  three  sevenths  of  a 
mile.  Cost,  $70,000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  travel  over  this  bridge.  The  tolls  taken  in  1835  amounted  to 
nearly  double  those  of  1827. 

"  A  breakwater  was  constructed  by  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
same,  at  an  expense  exceeding  $30,000.  It  has  as  yet  been  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  if  any  advantage.  A  pier  has  since  been  erect- 
ed on  Salisbury  side,  covering  Badger's  rocks,  which  affords  a 
convenient  hdrbor  for  vessels  when  prevented  from  coming  up  to 
town.  The  Newburyport  turnpike  to  Boston  commences  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  and  is  continued  in  a  direct  course  to  Maiden 
bridge.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  $420,000,  but 
is  now  Uttle  travelled. 

^'  A  custom-house  has  just  been  completed,  situated  on  Water 
street  It  is  built  of  roueh  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters, 
entablature,  cornice  and  portico.  The  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  window-frames,  it  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  bricW.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gre- 
cian Doric,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  $25,000.    There  are  ei^t 
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churches,  a  stone  jail  and  a  keeper's  house,  an  almshouse,  an  ele^ 
gant  brick  court-house,  on  Bartlett's  mail.  High  street.  There 
is  also  a  brick  market-house,  containing  a  town  hall,  and  rooms 
for  municipal  officers.  The  Newburyport  Academy,  though  situ- 
ated within  the  bounds  of  Newbury,  was  built,  as  its  name  implies, 
by  persons  in  Newburyport.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
situated  on  High  street.  A  private  school  is  now  kept  in  it.  The 
Newburyport  Lyceum  occupy  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  room,  and  was  fitted  for  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1,200." 

There  are  3  banks — the  Mechanics,  incorporated  1812,  capital 
$200,000;  the  MerchaiUs,  incorporated  1831,  capital  $300,000; 
and  the  Ocean,  incorporated  in  18^3,  capital  $200,000.  There  is 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  3  insurance  companies.  Two 
newspapers  are  published,  one  semi-weekly  the  other  semi- 
monthly. In  1837  there  were  128  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  from  Newburyport  and  Newbury ;  tonnage^ 
6,628;  cod-fish  caught,  11,400  quintals;  value  of  the  same^ 
$34,200;  mackerel  caught,  20,600  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$143,500;  hands  employed,  one  thousand.  Four  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage,  1,440;  sperm  oil  import- 
ed, 148,480  gallons ;  whale  oil,  80,650  gallons ;  hands  employed^ 
120.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $113,173; 
males  employed,  206;  females,  114.  The  population  of  New- 
buryport in  1790  was  4,837 ;  in  1800, 5,946 ;  in  1810,  7,634 ;  in 
1820,  6,789;  in  1830,  6,388;  and  in  1837,  6,741.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  of  Salem,  24  southerly  from  Portsmouth,  and  38  from 
Boston,  on  the  main  post  road. 

The  following  account  of  the  great  fire  in  this  place  is  from 
Cushing's  History  of  Newburyport,  published  in  1826. 

But  in  addition  to  the  evils  arising  to  us  from  the  cupidity  of  the  European  belli- 
gerents, and  the  restrictive  and  retaliatory  measures  into  Avhich  this  country  was  con- 
sequently driven,  Newburyport  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  peculiar  misfortune.  This 
was  the  great  fire  of  1811,  which  desolated  the  busiest  portion  of  the  town,  by  its 
destmctive  ravac^s ;  and  whose  effects  still  meet  the  eye,  in  the  depopulation  of  streets 
formerly  filled  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 

This  conflagration  commenced  in  a  stable  in  Mechanic  Row,  near  the  Market  Square, 
and  of  course  in  the  center  of  the  portion  of  the  town  devoted  to  trade  and  bnsiness. 
The  stable  was  at  the  time  unoccupied,  and  when  the  fire  was  discovered  wns/oimd 
to  be  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  This  was  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1811.  The  fire  quickly  extended  to  Market  Square 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  State  street  on  the  other,  and  soon  spread  in  various  directions, 
with  a  degree  of  tielerity  and  fury  which  baffled  all  exertions  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
fire  continned  to  rage  until  about  two  o'clpck  in  the  morning,  soon  aAer  which  its  vio- 
lence diminished ;  and  by  sunrise  it  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  after  having 
swept  away  ever3ahing  on  a  tract  of  land  of  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  there 
only  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins.  No  part  of  the  town  was  more  compactly  built  than 
this ;  none  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise,  and 
other  property.  Indeed,  the  compactness  of  the  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  construct- 
ed of  wood,  served  constantly,  to  feed  the  flames  with  combustible  materials,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town  was  seriously  apprehended.  It  wa.s  esti- 
mated that  nearly  250  buildings  were  consumed,  most  of  which  were  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. This  number  included  nearly  all  the  shops  in  town  for  the  sale  of  dry 
gcwds;  four  printing-oflices  j  the  custom-house  ^  the  post-office  \  two  insurance  offices ; 
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Ibnr  bookstores;  and  one  meeting-hoose ;  and  the  dwellings  of  more  than  ninety 
families.  * 

The  scene  presented  by  this  conflagration  was  truly  terrible.  It  is  described  by  an 
eye-witness  in  the  ensuing  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and.  the  etrening 
was  cool  and  pleasant.  But  the  moon  gradually  became  otecnred,  and  at  length  disap- 
peared in  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  shrouded  the  atmosphere.  The  glare  of 
light  throughout  the  town  was  intense,  and  the  heat  that  of  a  sultry  summer  noon. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  those  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  conreying  th« 
remains  of  their  property  to  j^laces  of  safety.  The  incessant  crash  of  falling  buildings, 
the  roaring  of  chimneys  like  distant  thunder,  the  flames  ascending  in  cnrhng  volumes 
from  a  vast  extent  of  ruins,  the  air  filled  witli  a  shower  of  fire,  and  the  feathered  throng 
flattering  over  th^r  wonted  retreats  and  dropping  into  the  flames,  the  lowing  of  the 
cows,  and  the  confused  noise  of  exertion  and  distress,  united  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  most  awAil  sensations/' 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread  themselves  over  the  town^ 
may  be  inferred  fretn  the  following  circunistancc.  Many  persons  had,  soon  afler  the 
fire  began,  carried  their  goods  and  furniture  seemingly  to  a  secure  distance,  and  depo- 
sited them  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Liberty  street.  Bni  the  fire 
at  length  reached  this  place,  and  con.sumea  the  chureh  and  its  contents,  whidi^  being 
accumulated  there,  greatly  increased  the  flames. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  during  the  heart-rending  scene  of  this  destructive 
conflagration,  than  the  spectacle  which  State  street  exhibited  on  one  occasion.  Two 
large  brick  buildings,  four  stories  in  height,  stood  upon  the  western  side  of  this  street^ 
and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  destructive  element,  which  it  was  hoped  for  a  time  would 
there  be  arrested  in  its  course.  But  a  sudden  change  of  wind  threw  the  flames  dinetljr 
upon  these  immense  jpiles,  which  were  speedily  involved  in  the  general  calamity.  Tlw 
opposite  buil<Ung8  bemg  now  on  fire,  and  the  wind  blowing  with  great  force,  the  flames 
ascended  high  on  either  side,  and,  meeting  in  the  air,  extended  in  a  continual  sheet  of 
fire  across  the  spacious  street.  The  impression  made  by  this  tremendous  scene  upon 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  then  a  youthful  spectator  of  it,  will  never  b^ 
ellaced  from  his  recollection.  It  was  sublime  beyond  conception.  The  beholder  could 
look  through  a  long  vista  of  over-arching  blaze,  whose  extreme  brilliancy  dazzled  and 
fat^aed,  while  it  irresistibly  attracted,  the  straining  eye. 

'Hke  suflerings  of  the  families,  whose  dwellings  and  property  were  consumed,  imme* 
diately  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  liberal  and  chanlable.  Meetings  were  held  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ^  and  generous  donations 
were  received  from  diflerent  quarters,  for  the  retief  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens 
of  Boston  collected  upwards  of  twenty*fonr  thousand  dollare,  which,  withchsncteristic 
liberality,  they  presented  to  the  snflerers  by  the  fire.  By  these  means,  the  losses  of  the 
poorer  class  were  very  much  lightened,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  diminished. 
But  the  injury  to  the  town,  and  to  very  many  individuals,  by  the  absolute  destmctioik 
of  property,  was  still  very  serious  j  and  its  efi*ects  must  long  continue  to  be  feU. 

The  first  religious  society  in  NeWburyport  was  formed  in  1725, 
nut  of  the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  wa« 
ordained  their  first  pastor  in  1726.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Gary.  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  settled  an 
colleague  with  Mr.  Gary,  in  1788.  The  first  Presbyterian  society 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1744 ;  it  consisted  of  persons  who  se- 

Earated  about  that  time  from  the  first  and  third  churches  in  New- 
ury.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  High  street,  in  which 
they  remained  imtil  1756,  when  the  present  church  in  Federal 
street,  was  built.  The  formation  of  this  church  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  The  Episcopal  society  was  founded  in  1711.  The 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  was  founded  1767;  the  Indepen- 
dent Orthodox  in  1794;  the  second  Presbyterian  in  1795;  the 
Baptist  society  in  1804,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1827. 
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Ib^telinftikk  N:  WhiteJiM ditd,  Nmhmyfort. 


The  above  ancient  house  is  now  standing  in  School  street,  in 
Nevbracyport.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parwms, 
the  first  Tegular  pastor  of  ^  first  Presbyterian  society.  It  ja  an 
object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  died.  His  lodgine-rocxn  wan 
the  northern  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  two  sides  of  which  ate 
seen  in  the  engraving.  He  died  in  the  entry  at  the  window  over 
the  front  door,  to  which  he  was  taken  to  obtain  the  air.  Some 
alterations  have  been  made  since  that  period  about  the  window 
and  front  door.  It  was  Mr.  Whitetield's  desire,  should  he  die  in 
this  country,  to  be  buried  under  Mr.  Parsons'  pulpiL  The  people 
of  Boston  and  other  places  were  desirous  of  having  Mr.  While- 
field's  remains  interred  among  them,  but  Mr,  Parsons  would  not 
consent,  but  followed  Mr.  Whitefield's  wishes  in  this  respei-t.  The 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  and  also  Mr. 
Whitefield,  preached,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  from  the  above 
house.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  at  the  east  side,  and  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  were  buried  under  it :  the  pulpit  is  now  at  the  south 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  remains,  Avith  those  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
another  minister,  one  each  side,  have  been  placed  in  a  vault  un- 
derneath, where  they  are  yet  to  be  seen.  An  elegant  monument 
of  Egyptian  and  Italian  marble  stands  within  the  walls  of  the 
chuTcn,  at  one  comer,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
It  is  the  gift  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  place  to  the  society  in 
which  he  worships ;  it  was  designed  by  Strickland,  and  executed 
"by  Strother  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  cut  is  from  a  draw- 
ing of  this  monument,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

Tan  CtHoTira  is  ererled,  with  iffectionate  veneration,  to  the  memory  of  Ibe  Ber. 
Oioiai  WmTEFiiLD,  bora  at  Gloucester,  England,  December  16,  1714.  Educated  u 
Oxfind  Vniversity;  ordained  1736.  In  a  minkstry  of  Thiny-four  years.  He  crossed 
the  Allanlie  Thirieen  times,  and  Preached  more  l^n  eighteen  thousajid  sennolit.  As 
a  Mkliet  of  the  cross,  bumble,  devoni,  ardent,  He  put  on  the  whole  Aimonr  of  Ood ; 
prefeiiitig  the  Hmonr  of  Chmt  to  hia  own  Interett,  Repose,  Bepitatiofi,  aad  Ule.  A* 


ltEW»trtV-POIT. 


:   'mil 

V  liin 


WhiltfieWt  A&munoit. 

a  ClurntiBN  oruor,  bis  den  Piety,  dimnleresled  zeal,  and  vivii  imagiaatloii,  gave  tu- 
CXMnpted  energy  to  his  IodW,  mieraDce,  and  action.  Sold,  fervent,  pnngent,  and  popn- 
kiia  hiselaqiience, no  other  nniiapiied  man' ever  preached  to  so  hu^  aisembliM,  <r 
•nfiMced  the  aiinple  Tnitha  oC  the  Co^'pel,  by  motives  so  persuasive  and  awftU,  and 
with  an  Inflaence  so  poweifnl  on  the  heaits  of  his  hearers.  He  died  of  Aslbma,  Se^ 
Uanbet  30, 1770,  suddtnty  excbanging  his  tiCe  of  nDparatleled  Labonrs  for  hii  Etet> 


me  feUovkie  Elegy  on.  Me.  White&sld  vraa  written  in.EngUnd, 
by  one  of  his  aomkers : 

ZVn  •ad  thnmlArlDf  Sbisi  lie  eaoMoei; 
Ts  ikiH  Hkh  gaiittoBHi,  gf  vfi  wUi  Imi, 


Whitt  cnnHUsc  ItaniKndi.ptoialT  ImprnT'd ; 
Bli  poiiwAjl  nioi  ui  di««>t  »»!>»•  mcb'd. 
TsvWKUiiutatiTatevd,  tlmlr'd,  ud  kn'd, 

1U  ^hmdIIi  pccachia  pna'd  id  bar ; 
IfcniM  tf  tntt  mm.  ibg  >"'•,  Ihi  ft, 
Ml  tta  nptlE*,  and  Iwn'd  Itaak  Oxj  to  fau. 

S^lLmtrtTnSSl'j  po. 
0«i««u<  Ibu— 1*1  Ml  Uu  qutak'nini  ■» 
Bow'dUKhagruB,  md  UM'd  tiM  hippj 
IWm  uid  Bit  eorpualm  muiiBl  jirin'd 


Ka  dU  poor  khulniami 

Kkjt  f«j»L  ardku^dnppad  from  hto  uana ; 
Tht  wnuidMl  eaaHma  IM  Hi  dnadAil  ftki, 

Wkll^lM  k  daii—Vtim 

Nor  lima ' '- 

ImiBnil  ei 

ImpiiirMl  fnilu  Ui  pi 
Aman«  the  ihowuida  of  Ood'i  A 

mAA^pnctodBBhAll  Ihj  dHrmi 
Bd^nw  ftlben  lo  tlwic  chlldnn  Wu 

TbB  ml^ht^  work  God  bmighi  vt  jam  hj  tboo. 
The  Vliula  of  the  chuiehs  ■ball  ncsnl 


iiiejiild-iiaaa^iim 


"  T^ftMpAtJiM  Pw-«ms,  s  name  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
law,  hiid  the  foundations  of  his  eminence  in  Newburypoit.  Bora 
in  Newbury,  in  February,  1760,  he  received  the  rudimsnts  of  his 
education  at  Dummer  Academy,  imder  the  celebrated  maat«r  Moo- 
dy. His  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  was  minister  of  Byfield 
parish  in  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in' 
1769,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  and' 
vhila  there  (aught  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.    He  pnc- 
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tised  lav  there  a  few  years ;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by 
the  British,  in  1775,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  met  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  received  the  most  valuable 
instructions  from  mat  eminent  jurist.  He  soon  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  this  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  unrivalled 
reputation  as. a  lawyer. 

''  In  1777,  he  wrote  the  famous  Essex  Result,  and  in  1779  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  constitu- 
tion. In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  considering 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  accepting  his 
commission.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was 
appoiiited  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  his  profound  legal  opinions  have  mainly  contributed  to  settle 
the  principles  of  our  expository  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  October 
13,  1813,  with  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  unequalled  in 
Massachusetts."-— Cw^Ain^'*  History  of  Netohuryport 

"  Jcwob  Perkins  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766.  His 
father,  Matthew  Perkins,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
^st  settlers  of  Ipswich,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  nihety. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  became  apprentice 
to  a  goldsmith,  and  soon  displayed  those  extraordinary  inventive 
powers  in  mechanics  which  have  elevated  him  to  distinction. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty^ne,  be  was  employed,  when  other  artists 
had  failed,  to  make  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  old  confederation.  At  twenty^four,  he  invented  the  nail 
machine,  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one  operation.  His  me- 
chanical genius  was  now  fully  developed ;  and  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  he  continued  to  multiply  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  with  a  facility  truly  astonishing,  His  ingenuity  in  making  a 
plate  for  bank  notes  incapable  of  being  counterfeited,  and  in  dis- 
covering the  art  of  softening  and  hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  was 
particularly  useful  to  the  public.  The  latter  discovery  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  labors  of  the  engraver,  and  led  to  many  happy 
results. 

^'  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  great  number  of  useful  or 
ingenious  inventions  which  he  was  constantly  producing  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  America.  His  talents  found,  for  a 
time,  a  wider  field  for  their  display  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
removed  firom  Newburyport.  After  residing  there  several  years, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  exercising  his  genius  in  Eng- 
land—r-the  great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  and  encouragement  of 
abilities  Uke  his.  Besides  many  things  of  merely  philosophical 
interest,  which  he  has  there  been  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  he  has  also  made  some  signal  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  the  great  mechanical  agent  of  modem  times.  His  inven^ 
tions  in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  in  calico  printing,  among  other 
things,  have  been  successfully  put  in  operation ;  while  his  genius, 
and  bis  urbanity  of  deportment  and  simplicity  of  character,  axe 
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procuring  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  wisest  men  and 
greatest  nobles  of  Britain." 


ROWLEY. 


RotTLET  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  persons  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  had  been  a  minister  at  Rowley,  England.  The  town 
took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  easterly  part 
of  the  town  is  made  up  of  broad  tracts  of  marsh  land,  which  yields 
vast  quantities  of  salt  grass.  The  central  village  of  Rowley  con* 
sists  of  2  churches,  and  upwards  of  jthirty  dweUing-houses.  Dis- 
tance from  Boston,  28  miles. 

Mr.  Rogers,  says  Dr.  Spofford,  "was  bom  at  Wethersfield, 
England,  in  1590.  He  entered  the  university  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  graduated  A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  enduring 
maziy  afflictions  ih  England,  he  obtained  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
this  place,  to  which  he  was  a  distinguished  benefactor.  He  suf- 
fered many  domestic  sorrows  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  died, 
worn  out  with  labor  and  care,  in  1660."  His  remains  were  disin- 
terred a  few  years  since,  and  removed  to  a  md^e  suitable  part  of 
the  burying-ground,  and  a  marble  monument  erected  by  the  people 
of  Rowley,  who  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  bounty.  Edward  Carl- 
ton was  said  to  be  the  first  person  bom  here,  ancestor  of  the 
Carltons  who  now  live  in  the  town,  bom  1639.  The  first  mar- 
riage took  place  the  same  year.  The  parties  were  Robert  and 
Anna  Haseltine.  A  fulling-mill  was  established  here  by  some  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  made  the  first  cloth  that  was  ever  made  in 
iSorth  America.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  first 
settlers :  Chaplin,  Gage,  Jewett,  Mighill,  Nelson,  Payson,  Spof- 
ford, Stickney,  and  Tenney.  The  act  incorporating  the  town  is 
as  follows :  '^  1639,  4th  day  of  the  7th  month,  ordered  that  Mr.  Eze- 
kiel Roger's  Plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley."  The  towns  of 
Bradford  and  Boxford,  with  parts  of  one  or  two  other  towns,  were 
then  included.  By  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  .another  town  has 
been  made  out  of  Rowley,  by  the  name  of  Georgetown.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fmit  in  the  town;  upwards 
of  1,000  barrels  of  perry  are  annually  made. 

There  is  $400,000  to  $500,000  capital  employed  mostiy  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather.  In  1837,  before  Georgetown 
was  set  off  from  this  town,  there  were  32,600  pairs  of  boots ;  shoes, 
300,250  pairs,  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $315,360.  There 
were  16  tanneries,;  the  value  of  leather  tsuined  and  curried  was 
$43,400. 

The  first  church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  1639.  The  first 
pastor,  Mev.  Easekiel  Rogers,,  settled  on  the  formation  of  the  church, 
and  died  1661.    He  was.succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  PhillipSi  in 
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1650,  died  1696.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Skmuel  Shepard^ 
who  was  settled  in  1665,  died  1668.  The  jfourth  pastor  was  llev^ 
Edward  Payson,  direct  ancestor  of  Dr.  Payscm  of  Portland ;  he  was 
settled  in  1682,  and  died  1732.  tn  1729  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Jewett,  who  died  1774.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bradford,  who  was  settled  in  1782,  died  m  1801.  TTie 
next  was  the  Rev.  David  TuUar,  who  settled  here  in  1803,  and 
was  dismissed  1810.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Tucker,  in  1812,  who  died  1829.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Holbrook,  settled  in  1818. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

Sacred  to  the  memorr  of  the  Rev.EzEXiBL  Rooers,  first  minister  of  the  church  in 
Bowleg,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  pjlace,  with  his  church  and  flock,  in  1638. 
He  llniAAH  his  labors  and  tife,  23  Jan.  1660,  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  a  man  cf  emi- 
nent piety,  zeal,  and  abilities.  His  strains  of  oratory  were  deli^tful.  Regeneration 
and  union  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  were  points,  on  which  he  pniicipally  insisted.  He 
so  remarkably  expressed  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  characters  of  his  hearers, 
that  they  were  ready  to  exclaim,  who  hath' told  him  all  this  ?  With  the  youth  he  took 
mat  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of  knowledge  laden  with  fruit,  which  children  could  reach. 
He  bequeaUied  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
which  generous  benefaction  we,  in  the  first  parish,  enjoy  to  the  present  day,  and  here 
gratefully  commemorate,  by  raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  in  1805. 


SALEM. 

Salem,  the  chief  town  in  Essex  county,  was  the  first  town  set* 
tied  in  the  bomids  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  in- 
debted for  its  first  settlement  to  the  failure  of  a  '^fishing  planta>- 
tion"  at  Gape  Ann.  The  Rev.  John  White,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Dorchester,  in  England,  were  strongly  set 
on  establishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts,  in  order  that  they  mi^t 
become  places  of  refuge  from  the  corruptions  and.  oppressions 
which  prevailed  under  James  I.  There  being  some  difiiculty 
among  the  Plymouth  settlers,  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  leave 
Plymouth  and  reside  at  Nantasket,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Whom  were  Rev.  John  Lyford  and  Roger  Conant.  These  per* 
sons,  with  their  companions,  being  chosen  by  Mr.  White  and  his 
associates  to  manage  their  a  flairs  at  Cape  Ann,  they  accordingly 
left  Nantasket,  and  removed  to  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  1625. 
Conant,  finding  a  better  place  for  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  west** 
ward,  called  Naumkeag^  gave  notice  of^t  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land. This  information  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  procuring  a 
grant  for  settling  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1628,  a  pa- 
tent having  been  obtained,  Capt.  John  Endicott  was  sent  over  with 
about  100  persons,  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Natimkeag,  where 
he  arrived  in  September.  For  his  dwelling,  he  purchased  the 
materials  of  a  house  which  had  been  located  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
belonged  to  the  Dorchester  company.  Some  remains  of  this  build- 
ing are  said  to  be  in  existence.  Those  who  remained  at  Naum- 
keag   passed  through  severe  afiiictions.     Some  had  scarcely  a 
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mitable  place  to  lay  their  head,  or  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  A  large  proportion  died  with  scurvy  and 
other  diseases. 

In  1629,  the  Massachusetts  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
king,  granting  them  powers  to  acuninister  the  government  o(  the 
colony^  they  receivea  the  title  of  '^  The  Grovemor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Bngland."  Their  seal  was  in  part  the 
representation  of  an  Indian,  having  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  anotfier,  and  a  label  from  his  mouth,  with  die  scriptural 
expression^  "Cohm  over  and  hdp  usJ^  The  spirit  of  emigration 
now  gained  strength.  During  this  year,  four  Clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  and  Messrs.  Skelton,  Bight,  and  Smidi,  set 
sail  in  a  fleet,  which  contained  as  passengers  300  men,  60  Women, 
and  26  children.  Theie  were,  also,  on  board,  115  neat  cattle, 
some'horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  6  cannon,  with  stores  suitable  for  a 
fort  The  ^ip  Talbot  arrived  with  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Smith 
at  Cape  Ann,  June  27th.  l%ere  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  came 
to  Naumkeag  the  29th.  On  the  condition  of  the  plantation^  Mr. 
Higginson  writes: — "When  we  came  fiwt^  to  Nehi;mkek,  we 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses ;  we  found  also  abundance  of 
com  planted  by  them,  very  good,  and  well  liking.  And  we  brought 
with  us  more  than  200  passengers  and  planters  more,  which  by 
common  consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  together  into 
one  body  tolitic,  under  the  same  governor./  There  are  in  all  of 
us,  both  old  and  new  planters,  about  300,  whereof  200  of  them 
are  settled  at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  McLsatkukis  Bay,  beginning  to  build  a  town  there, 
which  we  do  call  Cherto,  or  Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at 
Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have  great  ordinance,  where- 
with we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  fortify  ourselves  in  a  riiort  time 
to  keep  out  a  potent  adversary.  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others  is,  that  we  have 
here  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taught 
among  us.-'  Mr.  Higginson  and  the  others,  after  their  arrival, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  alter  the  name  of,  the  town,  and  wished  to 
designate  it  by  a  term  significant  of  their  freedom  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  therefore  receive  the  name  Sakm^  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  peace.  It  appears  that  the  natives  had  for- 
saken this  spot,  and  none  ever  clmrned  i/,  and  the  possession  was 
uninterrupted. 

«  The  compaaVSi  advice  to  Mr.  Endiqott  shows  how  carefal  they  were  to  hare  the 
Lord's  day  kept  holy.  They  observe,  <  To  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in 
a  religions  manner,  we  appoint  that  aJl  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general 
and  particular  employments,  may  surcease  their  labour  every  Saturdav  throag^oat 
the  year  at  3  o'c.  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  spehd  the  res^  of  that  oay  in  chate- 
chizing  and  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  as  the  mmistecs  shall  direct.'  They  were 
eqaaUy  desirous  to  have  family  order  and  reUgion  kepi  up.  On  this  sybject  they  say : 
*  For  the  better  accommodation  of  business  we  have  divided  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  company  into  several  families,  as  we  desire  and  intend  they  should  live  together, 
a  copy  whereof  wc  send  you  here  enclosed,  that  you  may  accordingly  appoint  each 
man  his  charge  and  duty )  yet  it  is  not  our  intent  to  tie  you  so  strictly  to  this  diieetioii 

SO 
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bat  that  in  yonrdiscretioa,  as  yoa  shall  see  cansei  from  time  to  time,  yoo  may  alter,  or 
dispku;e  any  as  you  should  thmk  fit.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  you  take  sjpecial  caro 
in  settling  these  families,  that  the  chief  in  the  family  (at  least  some  of  them)  be 
grounded  in  religion,  whereby  morning  and  evening  family  duties  may  be  duly  per* 
rormed,  and  a  watchful  eye  held  over  all  in.  each  family,  by  one  or  more  in  each  mm- 
ily  to  'be  a|]|N)iDted  hereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented  and  iU  weeds  nipt  befixe 
they  take  too  great  a  head.'  ♦••♦•♦ 

^*  In  order  to  secure  a  primary  object  of  their  emigration,  our  fathers  took  measures 
for  the  regalar .  establishment  of  the  church  and  ministry  among  them.  July  20th 
was  ^t  apart  by  Mr,  Endicott  for  choice  of  the  pastoi*  and  teacher.  Of  the  services 
on  tfaAt  interesting  day,  Mr.  Charles  Gott  writes  to  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  He 
thus  expresses  himself: — '  The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  QaA  to  move  the  heart  of  oai^ 
governor  tb  set  it  apart  for  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and 
teacher;  the  former  part  of  the  dav  being  spent  in  praise  and  teaching  ^  the  latter 
part  was  spent  about  thp  election,  wnich  was  after  this  manner :  The  persons  thought 
on  were  demanded  concerning  their  callings.  They  acknowledged  there  was  a  two- 
fold calling,  the  one  inward  caUing,  when  the  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calliig  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  gifts  for  the  same ;  the  second  was  from 
the  peojte ;  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  walk 
together  in  all  the  ways  ot  Grod,  every  member  is  to  have  a  free  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers.  These' two  servants  clearing  all  things  by  their  answers,  we  saw  no 
veason  but  'that  we  might  fkvely  give  our  voices  for  their  election  afler  this  trial. 
Their  choice  was  after-  this  manner,— every  fit  member  wroie  in  a  note  his  name 
whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  Ukewise  whom  they 
would  have  for  a  teacher ; — so  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher ;  and  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Higginson,  with 
thru  arfom  •more  of  tfu  gr^west  members  9/ the  church,  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  SkeltoUi 
using  prayers  therewith.  This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Blr. 
Higginson.  Then  (tete  was  proceeding  in  election  of  elders  and  deacons ;  but  they 
"were  only  named,  and  laying  on  of  hands  deferred,  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to  send  ns 
more  Me  men  over ;  but  since  Thnrsday  is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
Jiumiliatipn  for  the  full  choice  of  eldeirs  and  deacons  and  ordaining  them ;  now,  good 
iSir,  I  hope  that  you,,  and  the  rest  of  God's  people  with  you,  will  say  that  here  was  a 
right  foundation  laid,  and  that  these  two  blessed  servants  of  the  Lord  came  in  at  the 
door  and  not  at  the  window.'  When  the  6th  of  August  came  the  services  in  contem- 
plation were  performed.  A  platform  of  church  government,  a  confession  of  doctrines 
m  general,  and  a  covenant  were  adopted.  The  last  was  subscribed  by  thirty  persons. 
To  this  number  many  of  good  report  were  soon  added.  One  narticukr  contained  in 
tHeir  covenant  was,  that  they  would  endeavor  to  be  clear  mmi  being  stmnbling- 
hlocks  in  the  way  of  the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  church  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  ordination,  with  the  understanding  that  their  counsel  was  to  be  nothing  more  than 
disci^tionary.  Of  their  delegates  was  Grov.  Bradford.  He  and  his  attendants  -vrer^ 
prevented  by  adverse  winds  from  being  here  in  the  forenoon  j  bat  they  arrived  seasoD- 
ably  enough  to  present  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

<<  It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  were  two  ministers  placed  over  the  congregation  here 
instead  of  one.  This  custom  seems  not  to  have  tieen  fiUtf  complied  with  here  in  any 
other  instance,  excepting  that  in  which  Mr.  Williams  served  for  a  short  period  with 
Mr.  Skelton.  It  was  a  custom,  however,  so  dear  to  some  of  the  colony,  they  would 
not  interrupt  it,  lest  they  should  be  chargeable  with  flagrant  iniquity;  and  those  thus 
inclined  succeeded  to  keep  it  alive  over  a  century.  Instead  of  being  titled  Reverend 
then  and  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  Congregational  ministers  were  called  Elders. 
The  ruling  elder  selected  for  the  chttrch  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Haughton.  This  office 
was  considered  an  important  one,  and  continued  to  be  esteemer  in  the  .colonial 
churches  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  duty  of  such  officers  was  to  preach 
occasionally  in  the  absence  or  on  the  illness  of  the  ministers,  and  also  to  assist  incases 
of  church  discipline.  When  preachers  except  their  own  served,  they  were  in  the  lutbit 
of  remarking,  previously  to  their  beginning—'  If  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation, 
say  on.'  " — Fdfs  Annals  of  Sahm. 

"  For  a  time,  Salem  increas.ed  so  slowly  that  Ipswich  and  Lynn 
were  before  it  in  importance;  but  in  14  or  16  years  after  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Endioott,  the  fisheries  had  been  commenced  with  suc- 
cess, and  all  oth^r  towns  had  been  left  behind  in  commercial  enter- 
prise.   The  township  in  1637  comprehended,  together  with  its 
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present  limits,  Beverly,  DanTers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Middle- 
ton,  a  part  of  Lynn,  Topsfieldy  and  Wenham.*'  The  following 
description  of  Salem  in  1639  is  from  Wood's  New  England  Prospect. 

"  Sftlem  stands  on  the  middle  of  a  necke  of  land  v^ry  pleasantly,  hairing  a  South 
river  on  th^  one  side  and  a  North  riv^r  on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  necke  where  most 
of  the  houses  stand,  is  very  had  andsandie  ground^  yet  for  seaven  years  together  it  hath 
brought  forth  exceeding  good  cohie,  by  being  jfishedf  but  every  third  year.  In  s6me 
^aces  is  very  |;^ood  ground  and  good  timber^  and  divers  springs  hard  by  the  sea  side. 
There  likewise  is  store  of  fish,  as  Basses,  Eels,.  Lobsters,.  Clammes,  occ.  Although 
their  bnd  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  these  rivers  i^  a  very  good  sovle,  where 
they  have  taken  farms,  and  giet  their  hay,  and  plant  their  come ;  there  they  crosse 
these  rivers  with  small  Oannowes,  which  were  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  being  about 
two  foote  and  a  halfe  over,  and  twenly  foote  long..  In  these  likewise  they  goe  a  fowl- 
ing, sometimes  two  leagues  al  tea.  There  be  mooe  cannowes  in  this  tdwne,  than  in 
all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household  ha^g  a  iro/er  horse  o^  two.  This  Town  tirants 
an  Alewife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbours,  the  one 
being  called  Winter  and  the  other  Summer  harbours,  which  lieth  within  I^rbins  Fort, 
which  plac#,  if  it  were  well  fortified,  mig)it  keepe  shippes  from  landing  forces  in  any 
of  those  two  places.'* 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  occurred  one  of  the  most 
surprising  and  afUcting  scenes  ever  witi;iessed  in  New  England, 
from  the  sui^iosed  prevalence  of  witcherafl.  This  excitement 
commenced  in  Salem  village^  now  Dahvers,  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Parris^  the  minister  of  that  place.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  the  excitement ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitant's  left  the 
place..  Twenty  j^rsons  were  executed  for  witchcraft ;  one  of  them, 
Giles  Ctory,  refiismg  to  put  himself  on  trial,  wvls  pressed  to  deadi. 
About  one  hundred  were  accused,  about  fifty  confessed  themselves 
milty,  and  about  this  number,  df  other  persons  were  afflicted. 
Those  who  confused  themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  appear  to 
have  done  it  in  order  to  save  their  Uves,  as  they  afterwards  declared 
themselves  innocent.  Most  of  those  who  were  executed  exhibited  a 
forcible  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle ;  rather  than  con- 
fess what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  tlie^r  nobly  suffered  death.  Those 
who  suffered  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  ever  since  known  as  OaUows  HVil  The  house  in  which 
some  of  them  were  examined  is  the  mansion  stai^ding  in  Essex 
street,  upon  the  west  comer  of  North  street.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  in^his  Mag^' 
nalia  gives  quite  a  number  of  examples,  which  he  says  are  weH 
attest^  The  following,  giving  a  general  accoimt  of  these  occur- 
rences^ is  taken  from  that  work,  in  his  own  words 

It  is  to  he  confessed  and  hewailed,  thai  many  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and 
yonng  people  especially,  had  been  led  awa^  with  Uttle  Sorceries,  wherein  ^y  did 
secretly  those  things  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their  God :  they  weald  often 
core  hmts'with  spells  and  practice  detestable  eoajurations  with  Sieves,  and  Keys, 
.and  Peas,  and  Nails,  and  Horse  Shoes,  to  learn  the  things  fbr  which  they  had  a  for- 
bidden and  impious  cariosity.  Wretched  books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were'  instmcted  how  to  become  able  fortune  tellers. 

i^though  these  diabolical  divinations  are  more  ordinarilv  committed  perhaps  aU 
over  the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of  New  England,  yet  that  bemg  a  coan- 
tiT  devoted  nnta  the  worship  and  servide  of  the  Lord  lests  Christ  above  ther  rest 
of  the  world,  he  signalized  his  vengeance  against  these  wickednesses  with  such 
citsaordinary  dispensations  as  have  not  often  seen  in  other  places. 

The  Devils  which  had  been  so  played  withall,  and  it  may  be  by  some  few  criminals 
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more  explicitly  eng^iged  and  employed,  now  broke  in  npon.the  conntry  after  as  uton- 
ifihing  a  manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  Some  scores  oi  people)  first  aboat  Salem,  tha 
centre  and  first  bom  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Colony,  and  at^rwards  in  other  places* 
were  airested  with  many  preternatural  vexations  upon  their  bodies,  and  a  ranety  of 
cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  Demons  of  the  invisible  world.  '  The 
people  that  were  infected  and  infested  With  snch  demons,  in  a  few  days  time  arrived 
nato  such  a  refining  alteration  upon  their  Eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tormentors ; 
they  saw  a  Devil  of  a  little  stature,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  attended  still  with  spectres 
that  appeared  in  more  human  circumstances. 

The  tormentors  tendered  unto  the  afflicted  a  book  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to 
touch  it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Devil ; 
wl^eh  they  refusing  to  do,  the  Spectres  under  the  command  of  that  black  man,  as  they 
called  him,  would  apply  themselves  to  torture  them  with  prodigious  molestations. 

Tlie,  dfflicted  wretches  were  horribly  distorted  and  convulsed ;  they  were  pinched 
black  and  blue ;  pins  would  be  run  every  where  m  their  flesh ;  they  would  be  scalded 
nntil  they  had  blisters  raised  on  them  ^  and  a  thousand  other  things,  before  hundreds 
of  wimesses,  were  done  unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ;  for  if  it  were  pertematu- 
ral  to  keep  a  rig^  fast  for  nine,  yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ;  or  if  it  were  jpretemat- 
uxal  to  have  ones  hands  tied  close  together  with  a  Rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
by  unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a  great  way  from  the  eaith,  before  a  crowd  of 
people  j  such  preternatural  things  were  endured  by  them. 

But  of  all  tne  pretematjaral  things  which  these  people  suffered,  there  were  none 
more  unaccountable  than  those  wherein  the  presti^ous  Demons  would  ever  now  and 
then  cover  the  most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a  fascinating  mist  of  invisibility. 
As  now,  a  person  was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a  spectre,  that  she  said  came  at  her  with  a 
spindle,  though  nobody  else  m  the  room  could  see  eitiier  the  sjpectre  or  the  spindle ;  at 
last,  in  her  agonies,  giving  a  snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pulled  the  smndle  away;  and 
it  was  no  sooner  got  into  her  hand,  but  the  other  folks  then  present  beheld  that  it  was 
indeed  a  real,  proper,  Iron  spindle ;  which  when  they  locked  up  very  safe,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  by  the  demons  taken  away  to  do  farther  mischief. 

Again,  a  person  Was  haunted  by  a  most  abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she 
said,  wiUi  a  sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none  but  herself.  After  she  had  unde^ 
goae  a  deal  of  teaze  fiom  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  ^he  gave  a  violent  snatch  at 
uie  sheet  that  was  upon  it ;  wherefirom  she  tore  a  comer,  which  in  her  hand  imme- 
diately was  beheld  by  all  that  were  present,  a  palpable  comer  of  a  sheet  .*  and  her 
Father,  which  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he  might  ste  what  his  Daughter  had  so 
strangely  seized ;  but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrung  his  hand  off,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  Wrest  it  from  him ;  however  he  still  held  it :  and  several  times  this  od  acddeat 
was  renewed  in  the  family.  There  wanted  not  tns  oaths  of  good  credible  people  to 
these  particulars. 

Also  it  is  known,  that  these  wicked  spectres  did  proceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several 
quantities  of  money  from  divers  people,  part  of  which  individual  money  dropt  soma- 
times  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient  speptators,  into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted,  white 
the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  with  death.  Moreover, 
poisons  to  the  standersby  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forced  upon  the  afflicted ; 
which,  when  they  have  with  much  reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoln  presently, 
60  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons  have, been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them ; 
yea,  sometimes  the  spectres  in  the  straggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the  stand- 
ersby have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the  miserable 
stained  with  them.  Yet  more,  the  miserable  have  complamed  bitterly  of  burning 
rags  run  into  their,  fonsibly  distaided  moitths  ^  and  though  nobodv  could  see  any  such 
cloths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  presentlv  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly 
by  every  bodv  on  the  mouths  of  the  eom]^ne*s,  and  not  only  the  ameU,  but  the. 
smoke  of  the  burning  sensibly  filled  the  chambers 

Once  mora  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  Branding  Irons,  heating  at  the 
firebn  the  hearth  to  mark  them ;  now  the  standersby  could  see  no  Irons,  yet  thqr 
could  see,  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  they  were 
carried  by  the  not-seen  turies  unto  the  poor  cteatnres  for  whom  they  were  intended ; 
and  those  poor  creatures  were  thereupon  so  stigmatized  with  them,  that  they  will  bear 
the  marks  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  Nor  are  these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies 
that  fell  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

Flashy  people  may  burlesque  these  things,  bat  when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober 
perole,  in  a  country  where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit  certainly  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kina,  know  them  to  be  trae,  nothing  but  the  absutd  and  froward  sjnrit  of  saducism 
can  question  them.    I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  thing  that  will  be  iustifiMiid,  if  it  be 
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raqpifed,  bf  the  oaths  of  moie  comtidcraie  persons  than  can  hdieole  these  od  phe- 


But  the  worst  part  of  this  astonishing  tragedy  is  yet  behind ;  wherein  Sir  William 
Fhipt,  at  last  being  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  machine  of  Heaven,  was  an  instrument 
of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land,  now  so  darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There 
were  very  worthy  men  npon  the  spot  where  the  assault  from  hel  was  first  made,  who 
apprehended  themselves  called  froSn  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  sift  Uie  business  unto  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  indeed,  the  continual  impresrions  which  the  outcries  and  the  havocks 
of  the  afEbcted  people  that  lived  nigh  unto  them  caused  on  their  minds,  gave  no  little 
edge  to  this  apprehension. 

They  did,  in  the  first  pUice,  take  it  for  gremted,  that  there  are  witches,  or  wicked 
childr^  of  men,  who  upon  covenanting  with  and  commissioning  of  evil  ssirits,  are 
attended  by  their  ministry  to  accomplish  the  things  desired  of  them :  they  had  not  only 
the  Bsseisions  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  as^rsions  which  the  witch  advocates  cannot 
evade  without  shifts  too  foolish  ibr  the  prudent,  or  too  profane  for  any  honest  man  to 
vse ;  and  they  had  not  onlv  well  attested  relations  of  the  gravest  anthers,  frran  Bodin 
to  Bovet,  and  ^m  Binsfield  to  BromlMLl  and  Baxter ;  to  deny  all  which,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  turn  the  chronicles  of  ail  nations  into  romances  of  T><m.  Qiiixot  and 
the  Seven  Champions ;  but  they  had  also  an  occular  demonstration  in  one,  who  a  little 
before  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  when  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.  was  the  Chief 
Judge.  There  was  one  whose  magical  images  were  found,  and  who  confessing  her 
<leeds,  (when  a  Jury  of  Doctors  returned  her  compos  mentis,)  actuaUy  showed  the 
whole  court  by  what  ceremonies  used  unto  them,  she  directed  her  familiar  spirits  how 
and  where  to  cruciate  the  objects  of  her  malice;  and  the  experiment  being  made  over 
and  ovtf  again  before  the  ^hde  court,  the  effect  followed  exactly  in  the  hurts  done  to 
the  permle  at  a  distance  fitmi  her.  The  existence  of  such  witches  was  now  taken  for 
granted  by  the  good  men,  wher^  so  far  the  generality  of  reasonable  men  have  thou^t 
they  ran  well ;  and  they  soon  received  the  confessions  of  some  accused  persons  to 
eofkfirm  them  in  it ;  but  then  they  took  one  thing  more  for  granted,  wherein  it  is  now 
as  generally  thought  they  went  out  of  the  way.  The  afflicted  people  vehemently 
accused  several  persons,  in  several  places,  that  the  spectres  which  afflicted  them  did 
ezacUy  resemble  them  -,  until  the  importunity  of  the  accusations  did  provoke  the  Mar 
ipstrales  to  examine  them.  When  many  of  Xht  accused  came  upon  their  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  demons,  then  a  thousand  ways  abusing  or  the  poor  afflicted  peo- 
1^,  had  with  a  marvelous  exactness  represented  them ;  yea,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  accused,  but  casting  their  Eye  on  the  afflicted,  though  their  faces  were  never 
•o  much  another  way,  would  fall  down  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  swoon,  wherein  they 
would  continue,  whateVer  hands  were  laid  upon  them,  until  the  hands  of  the  accused 
came  to  touch  them,  and  then  they  would  revive  immediately ;  and  it  was  found  that 
Tariotts  lands  of  natural  actions,  done  by  many  of  the  accused  in  or  to  their  own 
twdies,  as  leaning,  bending,  turning  awry,  or  squeezing  their  hands,  or  the  like,  were 
presently  attend^  with  the  like  things  pretematurally  done  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
affli^ed,  though  they  were  so  far  assunder  that  the  afflicted  could  not  at  all  observe  the 


It  was  a^  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  afflicted  was  often  bitten  at  such  a  rate,  that 
not  only  the  print  of  the  teeth  would  be  left  on  their  flesh,  but  the  very  slaver  of  spittle 
too,  even  such  as  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  other  peoples.  And  usually  the 
afflicted  went  through  a  terrible  deal  of  seeming  difficulties  from  the  tormenting  spec- 
tres, and  must  be  long  waited  on,  before  they  could  get  a  breathing  space  from  tneir 
torments  to  give  in  their  testimonies. 

Now  many  good  men  took  up  an  opinion,  that  the  povidence  of  God  would  not  per^ 
mit  an  innocent  person  to  come  under  such  a  spectral  representation ;  and  that  a  con- 
eorrenoe  of  so  many  circumstances  would  prove  an  accused  |>erson  to  be  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  demons  thus  afflicting  of  the  neighbors ;  they  judged,  that  except  these 
things  might  amount  unto  a  conviaion,  it  would  scarce  be  possible  ever  to  convict  a 
writch ;  and  they  had  some  philosophical  schemes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  method  and 
nunner  wherem  magical  poisons  operate,  which  further  supported  them  in  their 
opinion. 

Sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  unto  their  trial,  while  this  opinion  was 
yti  prevaiting  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  and  Juries,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  then  mostly  suffering ;  and  though  sonic  of  them  that  were  tried 
there  came  in  so  much  other  evidence  of  their  diabolical  compacts,  that  some  of  the' 
most  Judicious,  and  yet  vehement  opposers  of  the  notions  then  in  vogue,  publicly 
declared,  had  they  themselves  been  on  tne  bench,  they  could  not  have  acquitted  them j 
nevertheless,  divers  were  condemned^  against  whom  the  chief  evidence  was  founded 
in  the  spectral  es^bitions. 
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Audit  hftppening)  that  some' of  the  accused  'ctnmng  to  confess  themselyes  giiih>v 
their  shapes  were  no  more  seen  by  any  of  the  afflicted,  thoagh  the  confessioa  has 
been  kept  never  so  secret,  but  instead  thereof  the  accused  themselves  became  in  all 
vexations  just  Uke  the  afflicted ;  and  this  yet  more  confirmed  many  in  the  opinion  that 
had  been  taken  up  • 

And  another  thing  that  quickened  them,  yet  more  to  act  upon  it,  was,  that  the 
afflicted  were  frequently  entertained  -mth  apparitions  of  Ghosts,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  spectres  pf  the  supposed  witches  troubled  them :  which  Ghosts  always  cast  the 
beholders  into  n  far  more  consternation  than  any  of  the  spectrek  ^  and  when  they 
exhibited  themselves,  they  cried  out  of  being  murdered  by  the  witchcratts,  or  other 
violences  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  spectres— once  or  twice  the  apparitions 
were  seen  by  others  at  the  Very  same  time  that  they  showed  themselves  to  the  afflicted : 
and  seljdom  were  thev  seen  at  all,  but  when  soqdething  unusual  and  suspicions  had 
attended  the  death  of  the  party  thiis  appearing.  , 

The  Dutch  and  French  Ministers  m  the  province  of  New  York,  having  likewise 
about  this  time  their  Judgment  asked  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  province,  who  was 
then  a  gentleman  of  New  England,  they  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  if  we  believe 
no  Venefick  WUcheraft,  we  must  renounce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of 
ahnost  all  the  world ;  but  that  yet  the  aj^parition  of  a  person  afflicting  another,  is  a 
very  insufficient  proof  of  a  witch  -,  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  holy  and  righteous 
government  of  God  over  men,  to  permit  the  affliction  of  the  neighbors^  by  devils  in 
the  shape  of  good  men ;  and  that  a  good  name,  obtained  by  a  good  hfe,  should  not  be 
lost  by  mere  spectral  accusations. 

Now  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  these  things,  his  Excellencv  first  reprieved,  and 
then  pardoned  many  of  them  that  had  been  condemned ;  and  there  fell  oat  several 
strange  things  that  caused  the  spirit  of  the  country  to '  run  as  vehementlv  upon  the 
acquitting  of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  ran  at  first  upon  thp  coodemning  of 
them.  /  • 

In  fine,  the  last  Courts  that  siUe  upon  this  thorny  business,  finding  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  things  that  had  hap^ned,  and  that 
00  many  nTiseaiV;hable  cheats  were  interwoven-  into  the  conclusion  of  a  mysterioos 
business,  which  perhaps  had  not  crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they  cleared  the- 
accused  as  &st  as  they  tiied  them ;  and  within  a  little  while  the  afflicted  were  most  of 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also :  and  the  land  had  peace  restored  unto  it,  by 
the  God  of  peace,  treading  Satan  under  foot. 

Salem  is  situated  in  latitude  42*^35'  north,  and  in  longitude  7(^47'" 
west.  It  is  the  chief  and  a  shire  tow^  in  Essex  county,  and  from 
the  early  period  of  its  history  has  been  a  place  of  importance.  Its. 
enterprising  merchants  were  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  engage  in. 
the  Bast  India  trade,  which  they  have  prosecuted  with  great  ^lergy 
aiid  success.  They  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce widi  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Perhaps: 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Salem  is  built  on  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
fivers.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the 
Neck,  and  has  now  but  few  houses  upon  it.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  lies  low  and  is  nearly 
level,  scarcely  any  place  being  more  than  20  or  24  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  «andy,  and  free  from  standing  water.  There  are  many  islancts 
in  the  harbor,  most  of  them  small  and  rocky.  Winter  Island  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  contains  38 
acres.  Fort  Pickering  is  located  on  its  eastern  point.  The  hot- 
houses are  on  Baker* s  Island,  which  contains  65  acres. 

The  streets  of  the  town  run  somewhat  irregularly.    Essex  street, 


the  most  noted,  nms  directly  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  place, 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  numerous  streets  are  filled  with  well- 
built  houses,  many  of  which  ere  elegant,  particularly  some  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Common;  a  view  of  which,  takea 
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near  the  weslern  entrance,  is  here  given.  This  common  is  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres,  almost  perfectly  level,  enclosed 
by  a  neat  railing,  bordered  by  a  lai^e  number  of  elins,  and  tra- 
versed by  gravel  walks.  The  "  East  India  Marine  Society"  was 
incorporated  in  ISUl.  It  has  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  is  collected 
a  great  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  collected  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  Salem  16  churches: 
8  Congregational,  4  of  which  are  Unitarian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Friends,  1  Christian,  1  Universalist,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist; 
besides  these  there  is  a  Seamen's  Bethel.  There  are  eight  banks, 
whose  united  capitals  amount  to  $1,850,000.  There  are  six  insur- 
ance companies,  the  capital  of  which  is  nearly  a  millimi  of  dollars. 
Six  newspapers  are  published,  3  weekly  and  3  twice  a  week. 
The  Salem  Laboratory  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  At  this  establishment  are  manufactured  great 
quantities  of  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  alum.  Of  this  last  from  800,000  to  one  million  pounds  are 
made  annually.  About  300,000  pounds  of  saltpetre  are  also  refined 
annually.  There  are  two  white  lead  manufacturing  establishments 
in  South  Salem,  at  which  much  business  is  done.  To  one  of  th^n 
is  attached  an  India  rubber  factory.  The  tonnage  of  the  district 
of  Salem,  which  includes  Beverly,  is  34,906  tons.  There  are  30 
ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners,  and  14  sloops.  The  pcmu- 
iation  of  Salem  in  1800  was  9,457;  in  1810,  12,613:  in  1^ 
12,731;  in  1830,  13,886;  in  1837,  14,985. 

The  first  Congregational  church  in  Salem  was  organized  Aug.  6, 
1629,  O.S.,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  &tat  ProteatafU  church  formed  in 


the  TietD  vmrUL*  Thia  brethreo  at  Plymouth  bdoDged  to  a  church 
Thich  lemained  at  I^eyden,  and  are  supposed  not  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  distinct  churdi  until  after  the  formatioi 
of  this  at  Salem.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  this 
church,  and  year  in  which  they  were  settled. 

1629.    John  Hi^uuMm, 
" "   .   Nicholas  Noyea,        1683. 
George  Carwen,         ITM. 


Fnncia  Hi^insoD, 

Samnel  Skelion,  ■□£». 

RogwWiUisnu,  1631. 

Hogh  Pel«TS,  1636. 

EdTUd  rforris,  164Q. 


ThoniBi  BBTnard,       1735. 
Am  Dnnbv,  1773. 

John  Prince,  1779. 

Charies  W.  Uitein,  1B24I. 


SuUdcI  Fiske, 
John  SparhBTk, 

Roger  Williama  and  Hugh  Peters,  whose  names  are  tn  the  above  list,  were  both  dis- 
tinguished men.  Mr.  Williains  was  banished  from  the  leltlementi  <m  auoiint  of  cap- 
tain opiaions  arhich  were  deemed  heretical.  He  retired  into  the  wildenm^  amoni' 
sarages,  to  a  [dace  which  he  named  Pnmdeiuc,  and  became  the  fbander  of  Bboda 
Island.  Peters  was  a  man  or  strong  powers  or  mind.  He  did  not  pon&ne  his  atleii- 
tion  to  the  mioistrf ,  bnt  entered  wiUi  zeal  into  the  political  aflaits  of  the  natioa.  Ha 
weal  to  En^and  about  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  and  anppoited  the  txastt  c€  th« 
parliament  by  his  fireaching.  After  the  restoration  of  tnoouchf  id  Engbuid,  he  was 
execaled  as  a  regicide,  in  1660,  aged  siitj.otie  ycaia 

Hon.  Naikaniel  Bowdilch,  LL.  D ,  F  R  S,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  a  native  of  this  tow^L 
He  was  bom  March  26th,  1773.  Uis  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tions had  been  ship-masters,  and  his  father  on  retirmg  fitum  that 
business  "  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by  which  he  sained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  feomiy  of  seven  childien." 


The  urrif  rmitMt  »f  Dr  BewAtek 
*  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house,  m  Danvers,  m  which 
Dr.  Bowditch  lived  with  his  mother  when  a  child,  when  his  father 
was  far  off  upon  the  sea,  She  used  to  sit.  at -the  chamber  windov 
and  "  show  him  the  new  moon."  The  advantages  of  a  school  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  might  go 
into  his  father's  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  soon, 
however,  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  in  whose  shop  he  ccHiti- 
nued  until  he  went  to  sea,  first  as  a  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  and 
finally  as  master  and  supercargo  jointly.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  ship- 
chandler's  shop,  he  manifested  that  genius  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits, for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished.  In  1823 . 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 
•  Newhall's  Essex  Meroorial,  183fi. 
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on  tbe  16tK  of  March,  1838.  The  following  pesolves  on  the  occa* 
ftion  of  his  death,  will  senre  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Bowditch  was  held. 

At  a  special  mteting  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scienees,  held  Maich 
20th,  1SS8,  the  foUowing  resolves  were  presented  by  his  exoeUency  Edward  Ererett, 
•ad  adopted  ananimoaslr  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy : — 

Setohedi  That  the  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  entertain 
the  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted  talents  and  extraordinary  attainments  of  their  late  presio 
dnit,  who  stood'  pre-eminent  among  the  men  of  science  in  the  United  States,  and  wbt, 
by  imiversal  consent,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  of  the  age ;  that  we  consider  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  precioas  treasures  of  oar  common  country;  that  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss  in  the 
Ihllness  of  his  intellectual  power ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  sacred  duty  to  cherish  his 
memcny.' 

Mtsoived,  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  as  members  of 
this  scientific  body,  in  being  deprived  of  their  distinguished  associate  and  head,  whose 
name  has  for  many  years  conferred  honor  on  their  institution,  and  whose  commnnica- 
tions  are  among  the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  volumes  of  the  Academy's  Memoirs, 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  members  of  the  community,  lament  the  loss  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-citizen,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in  the  active  wedks 
of  life ; — whose  entire  influence  was  given  to  the  cause  of  good  principles ; — ^whose 
life  was  a  uniform  exhibition  of  the  lofUest  virtnes ; — and  who,  with  a  firmness  and 
ener^  which  nothing  could  shake  or  subdue,  devoted  himself  to  the  most  ardnooa 
and  unportant  duties,  and  made  the  profoondest  researches  of  science  subservient  to 
the  practical  business  of  hfe. 

**  The  connection  of  the  deceased  with  the  Boston  Athensum  was  so  beneficial  to  this 
institution,  that  the  trustees  are  urged  alike  by  official  duty  and  by  private  feeling  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  loss.  This  institution  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
B<mditch  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  advance  its  interests.  Finding  it  weak, 
he  determined,  in  connection  with  several  other  public-spirited  individuals,  to  make  it 
prosper.  Their  appeals  to  die  munificence  of  our  wealthy  citizens  were  successful,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Athenaeum  were  greatl)r  increased.  For  several  years  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  continuing  a  member  of  this  Board,  aided  in  the  application  of  ibe  fiinds  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  procure,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  scientific  poition  of  our 
libraiy  enjoys  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  judgment  and  exertions. 

<^ut  Dr.  Bowditch  has  far  higher  claims  to  notice.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  this  countiy,  and  no  man  living  has  contributed  more  to  his  country's 
reputation.  His  fiim<i  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  resting  on  the  union  of  the  highest 
genius  with  the  most  practical  talent,  and  the  application  of  both  to  the  good  of  his 
rellow-men.  Every  American  ship  crosses  the  ocean  more  safely  for  his  labors,  and 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him  their  equal  in 
the  highest  walks  of  their  science.  His  last  great  'work  ranks  with  the  noblest  pro- 
dactions  of  our  age." — Eztrad  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Athenwum, 

The  following  is  from  a  granite  monument  in  this'  place. 

Beneath  this  monimient  are  deposited  the  remains  of  TmoTHv  &  Rsbecca  FrdC- 
sBwo.  He  was  an  assertor  of  the  righ6  of  the  North  American  CoIohkh,  a  soldier  in 
the  War  for  their  Independence,  a  Statesman  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  Integrity, 
disinterestedness,  energy,  ability^  fearlessness' in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
marked  his  public  conduct :  pure  in  morals,  simple  in  manners,  sincere,  benevolent, 
and  pious  in  private  life,  he  was  revered  and  honored.  She,  during  a  life  of  extraor- 
dinary vicissitude,  was  distinguished  by  fortitude,  resignation,  discreiion,  maternal 
affection  ;  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  "  A  spirit  more  gentle,  more  inno- 
cent, more  pure,  never  perhaps  appeared  in  the  female  form."  He  was  bom  JnlylTth, 
1745,  and  she  on  the  iHth  of  tlie  same  month,  1754  :  she  died  August  14th,  1828,  he 
January  29th,  1829. 


SALISBURY. 

Salisbukt  is  the  oldest  town  in  Massachusetts  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Merrimae,  it  being  incorporated  in  1640.    The  Rer. 
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John  Wheelwright,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Hutchiiison,  and 
founder  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  minister  here  some  time,  and  died 
here  in  1679,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  embraced  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson's antiuomian  sentimentSy  and  on  this  account  was  banished 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  h6  was,  however,  restored 
afterwards  on  confession.  Several  sessions  of  the  general  court 
have  been  held  here ;  an  important  sitting  was  had  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts ;  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  sitting  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  adjoining  town,  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  ih  1638;  the  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  William  Worcester,  who  came  from  Salisbury  in 
England,  and  was  settled  at  the  organization  of  the  church.  He 
died  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  of 
whom  some  mentien  has  been  made.  The  third  pastor  was  Rev, 
John  Ailing,  who  settled  here  in  1687,  and  died  1696;  be  was  suc- 
ceeded by  BLev.  Caleb  Gushing;,  in  1698.  The  fifth  pastor  was  ftev. 
Edmund  Noyes,  who  settled  here  in  1751,  and  died  1809.  The 
-second  Congregational  church  Was  founded  in  1718.  The  first 
Baptist  society  was  founded  in  1779:  the  Methodist  in  1805;  the 
Christian  in  1820;  the  Universalist  m  1831 ;  the  Congregational 
Evangelical  Union  in  1835;  and  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
Mills  Christian  pnion  Society  in  1833. 

Salisbury  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  most  of  the  soil  is  good. 
The  town  is  bordered  on  the  river  opposite  Newbur3rport  by  a  salt 
marsh,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  extent;  beyond  that  the  ground  rises 
and  is  gently  imeven;  it  grows  narrower  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  sea-shore  is  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  over  which  in  high 
tides  the  sea  sometimes  rushes  to  a  great  extent.  There  ate  three 
villages  in  the  township — one  opposite  Newburyport;  another, 
Called  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Powow  river,  where  formerly 
much  ship-building  was  carried  on;  the  other  forms  part  of  the 
Mills  village.    (See  Amesbury  .J 

In  the  limits  of  the  town  there  were  in  1837  1  cotton  mill,  2 
woollen  mills,  with  20  sets  of  machinery^;  850,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  ^275,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 200 ;  females,  100.  .  Shoes  manufactured,  65,500  pairs, 
valued  at  $40,800;  males  employed,  87;  females,  48.  Nine  ves- 
sels were  employed  in  thie  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  hands 
employed,  45.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  47  vessels 
built ;  tonnage,  3^975 ;  valued  at  $89,644 ;  hands  employed  in  ship' 
buildhig,  81.  The  continental  frigate  Alliance  was  built  here 
during  the  Revolution.  Population,  2,675.  Distance,  35  miles 
^.  E.  from  Boston. 

A  tornado  which  took  place  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1773,  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  that  period : — 

The  tornado  took  its  course  from  the  east,  first  struck  Salisbury  Pointy  and,  foUdWing 
the  course  of  the  Merrimac  river,  spread  havoc  before  it  for  the  space  of  a  mile  in 
width,  extending  to  Haverhill.  The  devastation  was  almost  beyond  conception  or 
description.  Almost  every  house  and  building  from  Salisbury  Point  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mUe  above  Amesbury  ferry,  was  levelled  with  the  groand,  aprooted|  or  otherwise  dam 
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•god.  A  Capt.  Smith,  who-  belonged  to  Beverly,  was  sittiiig  in  a  saii-maker's  loft,  at 
Amesbmy,  whea  the  stoxm  commenced,  and  in  a  moment  he  and  the  whole  build- 
ing were  carried  away  together,  the  building  rent  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  Capt. 
Smith  was  found  lying  senseless  ninety-four  feet  from  tm  sill  of  the  loft  he  was  car- 
lied  firom ;  one  of  his  legs  was  broken^  and  he  was  otherwise  bruised.  A  large  white 
oak  post,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  by  ten  inches,  was.  transported  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet.  Two  vessels  of  ninety  tons,  building  in  Amesbury,  were 
lifted  from  the  blocks,  and  carried  sidewise  through  the  air  twenty-two  feet.  A  large 
bundle  of  shingles  was  taken  from  the  ground,  ipd  thrown  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  in  an  opposite*  direction  to  that  of  the  post  above  mentioned,  suid  at  right  angles 
to  the  eourse  the  vessels  were  carried.  Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Large  oak  plainks  were  hurled,  with  the  velocity  of  cannon  balls, 
through  the  roofs  of  houses ;  and,  in  fine,  during  the  hurricane,  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes  onJy,  the  air  was  filled  with  every  thing  that  could  be  moved,  whirling  with 
the  most  surprising  rapidity  thitough  the  air,  and  sarrounding  the  afiVighted  mhabi- 
tants,  some  of  whom  were  taken  up  by  the  windS;  carried  a  considerable  way,  and  let 
down  safe  ^  others  were  buried  in.  their  cellars,  but  were  dug  out  without  receiving 
any  hurt.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  fdl. 

in  Haverhill,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  cotisternation,from  one  large  dwelling-house, 
which  was  blown  down,  and  thought  to  savejhemselves  in  a  barn,  which  was  almost 
new,  and  filled  with'  about  thirty  tons  of  hay ;  but  the  barn  was  entirely  blown  to 
pieces,  in  another  moment,  and  some  parts  of  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  rain  and  gross  darkness ;  and  it  appeared 
first  on  the  Merrimac  river,  which  was  in  the  utmost  tumult,  rolling  upon  the  banks, 
and  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  affirighted  inhabitants. 


SAUGUS. 

This  town  fbnned  the  west  parish  of  Lynn  tilt  1815,  wben  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town^  and  received  the  name  of 
Saugus,  the  Indian  name  of  Lynn.  The  first  church  (the  ttiird 
of  Lynn)  was  fomided  here  in  173&,  and  Rev.  Edward  Cheever 
was  settled  here  in  3739 ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby  in  1752 ;  ReV; 
William  Frothingham  in  1804 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  in  1821 ; 
Rev.  Ephraim  Rsmdall  in  1826 ;  and  Rev.  Sidney  Holman  in  1833. 
The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1810 ;  there  is  also  a  society 
of  Universalists  iti  this  town. 

This  town  is  centrally  intersected  by  Saugus  river,  which  winds, 
its  way  through  its  whole  length,  with  numerous  bends.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  meadows  and  marsh  lands,  and'  the  salt 
marshes  near  the  sea  are  very  extensiye.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Test  of  the  township  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  wood.  The  land  upon  the  river  is  generally 
good,  well  cultivated,  and  productive.  In  1837,  there  w<ere  manur 
factured  in  this  town  190,326  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value  of  which 
was  $149,847;  males  employed,  269;  females,  114.  Snuff  and 
cigars  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $27,473,  and  62  persons 
were  employed  in  the  manu&cture.  .  There  is  also  a  woollen  fac- 
tory and  dying  establishment.  Population,  1,123.  Distance,  3 
miles  from  Lynn,  10  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston. 

An  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Saugus,  and  as  early  as  1645  iron  works  were  established  by. 
a  company  in  England.  The  village  at  the  foundry  was  called  Hamf- 
ruersmithhy  some  of  the  workman,  who  came  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  England.    Iron  was  manufactured  here  for  more  than  one 
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hundred  yeare,  but  seldom  in  l^rg^  quantities.    Heaps  of  scoria  op 
cinder  banks  are  still  to.be  s^n  near  where  the^work?  stood. 

In  1658  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England,  con* 
necled  with  which  is  the  following  story,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewis'  History  of  Lynn> 

Somfi  time  previosis,  on  one  pleasant  evening,  a  little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel 
was  seen  to  anchof  near  the  mouth  of  Saugus  river.  A  boat  was  presently  lowered 
fh)m  her  side,  into  which  four  men  descended,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  landed,  and  proceeded  durectly  iiito  the  woods.  They  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the  people  were 
surrounded  by  danger,  and  easily  susceptible  of  alarm^  such  an  incident  was  well  cal- 
culated  to  a^raken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  many  houses.  In  the  morning,  the  people  naturaUy-directed  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore,  in  search  of  the  strange  vessel — ^but  she  was  gone,  and  no  trace 
oould  be  found  either  of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that, 
on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the  iron  ti^orks,  on  ^oing  into  the  foun^rv,  dis- 
covered a  paper,  on  which  was  written,  that  if  a  quantity  of  shackles,  hanacuffs,  ' 
hatchets,  and  other  articles  of  iron  manufacture,  wete  made  and  deposited,  with 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was  particularlv  desi^ated,  an  amount 
of  silver,  to  their  full  value,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  articles  were  made  in 
a  few  days,  and  placed  in  conformity  with  the  directions.  On  the  next  morning  thev 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  found  according  to  the  promise ;  but  though  a  watcn 
bad  been  kept,  no  vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  afierwaid,  the  four  men  returned, 
and  selected  one  of  tiie  most  secluded  and  romantit  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus,  for 
Iheir  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep  narrow  valley,  s^u$  in  on  two 
sides  by  high  hills  and  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others  by  thick 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars,  between  which  there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  could  penetrate.  On  climbingoip  the  rude  and  almost  perpen. 
dicolar  steps  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side,  the  eye  could  command  a  full  view 
of  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirates'  Glen,  and 
Huj  could  not  have  selected  a  spot  on  the  coast  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for  the 
vorposes  both  of  concealment  and  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neighbor* 
nood  has  become  thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  desolate  place,  and  probably 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy 
recess.  There  the  pirates  built  a  small  hut,  made  a  garden,  and  dug  a  well,  the 
'  appearance  of  which  is  still  visible.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  buried  money ; 
bat  though  people  have  dug  there,  and  in  several  other  places,  none  has  ever  been 
fbond^  After  residing  there  some  time,  their  retreat  became  known^  and  one  of  the 
king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast.  They  were  traced  to  their  glen,  and  three  of 
them  were  taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  they  were  executed. 
The  other,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious  cavern,  wliere  the  pirates  had  previously 
depositedsome  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  fixed  his  residence,  and  practised  the 
trade  of  a  shiiemaker,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain  articles  of  soste* 
nanoe.  He  continued  his  residence  till  the  ^reat  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top 
of  the  rock  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  mto  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  enclosing  the 
unfortunate  inmate  in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  sinde  befen  called  the  Pirate's 
Pongeon.    A  port  of  the  cavern  is  stiU  open,  and  is  much  visited  by  ^  curious. 


TOPSPIELD. 

This  town  was  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  called  New  Meadows, 
It  was  settled  about  1639,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1650. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Salem  and  Ipswich.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Bradstreet,  Clark,  Cum* 
mings,  Smith,  Town,  Wildes,  and  Easty.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Perkins  were  preachers  here  before  the  formation  of  a  church. 
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Bb.  Perkins  died  in  16S2.  A  church  was  finined  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  in  1663;  he  was  dismissed  in  1671 , 
and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart  was  dismissed  in  1680^  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1684.  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  next  pastor,  was 
ordained'  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  his  suc^ 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1779,  and  dismissed  in  1788.  Rev.  Asa- 
hel  Huntington  Was  the  next  minister,  in  1789,  and  died  in  1813. 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis  was  ordsuned  in  1820.  The  Methodist 
society  in  tins  plaice  was  formed  in  1830. 

The  sur&ce  o£  the  towns^  is  uneven,  and  there  are  sc«ne  hills 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  plain  on  which  the  church  stands, 
and  the  sides  of'  the  hills  around  it,  present  a  pleasant  prospect. 
There  are  some  handsome,  buildings  and  an  academy  in  the  place. 
Newburyport  turnpike  passes  a  short  distance  from  the  meetings 
house.  Population,  1,049.  Distance^  9  miles  from  Salem,  13  from 
Haverhill,  and  21  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  900. pairs  of 
boots  and  124,3%  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town ;  272 
males  and  269  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  estimated  at  $98,676. 
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Thb  first  regular  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1639,  It  was  then  called  EnoUy  and  was 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1643. 
The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  town  was  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters,  then  minister  of  Salem,  about  the  year  1636.  It 
was  on  a  small  conical  hill,  on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  the  text 
was,  '^  At  JEnofiy  near  Saiem^  because  there  was  much  weUer  thereJ^ 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1644,  and  the  first  pastor 
Rev.  John  Fisk.  In  1656,  he  removed  with  a  large  part  of  his 
church  to  Chelmsford,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  that 
town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  succeeding  pastors  of  this 
church,  with  the  year  of  their  settlement :  Antipas  Newman,  set- 
tled in  1663 ;  Joseph  Gerrish,  in  1676 ;  Robert  Ward,  in  1712  j  John 
Warren,  in  1733 :  Joseph  Swain,  in  1750;  Adonijah  Judson,  in 
1792;  Rufus  Anderson,  in  1805;  John  Smith,  in  1817;  Ebenezcr 
P.  Sperry,  in  1820.    A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1831. 

There  is  no  compact  settlement  in  this  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  farmers,  an(l  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level,^  and  tiie  soil  good.  The 
township  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
one  in  breadth.  Wenham  pond  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil  sheets  of  water  in  the  eoimty ;  it  is  large,  and  pre- 
sents an  uncommonly  romantic  appearance;  about  one  third  of  it 
lies  within  th^  bounds  of  Beverly.  Wenham  swamp,  so  called, 
lies  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  township,  and  extends  into 
Hamilton.     The  Manchester  woods  extend  over  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  town.    Population,  698.    Distance, 
6  miles  from  Salem,  and  21  from  Boston. 

^  In  the  journal  of  John  Bantan,  a  gentleman  who  travelled  in  this  coxmtry  in  1686, 
this  town  is  thus  noticed :  '<  Wenham  is  a  delicious  paradise ;'  it  abounds  with  rural 
pleasures,  and  I  would  choose  it  above  all  other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The 
lofty  trees  on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  winds,  and  the  warm.^nn  so 
kindly  ripens  both  the  firu^ts  and  flowers,  as  if  Uie  spring,  the  summ^sr  and  the  autumn 
had  agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out  of  doors."  The  same  writer,  speaking  of 
Joseph  Gerrish>  the  minister,  s^y^— "  'T  were  endless  to  ^nter  on  a  detail  of  each 
faculty  of  learning  Mr.  Gerrishis  master  of,  and  therefore  take  his  character  in  short 
hand.  The  philosopher,  is  acute,  ingenious  and  subtle. ,  The  dwiMy  curious,  orthodox 
and  profouna.  The  num,  of  a  majestic  air,  without  austerity  or  sourness ;  his  aspect 
is  masterly,  yet  not  imperious  or  haughty.  T\^t  Christian,  is  devout,  without'  morose- 
ness  or  starts  of  holy  frenzy  and  enthusiasm.  The  preaeher,  is  primitive,  without  the 
occasional  odors  of  whining  or  cant ;  and  methodical,  without  intricacy  or  affectation ;. 
andj  which  crowns  his  character,  he  is  a  man  of  pubtic  spirit,  zealous  for  the  conver" 
sion  of  the  Indians,  and  of  great  hospitality  to  st^an^ers.  He  gave  us  a  noble  dinner, 
and  entertained  us  with  such  pleasant  fruits  as  I  must  own  Old- England  is  a  stran- 
♦  gsrto." 
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Tms  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  was  within  the 
limits  of  Newbury.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1819. 
The  first  church  in  this  town  was  the  second  of  Newbury.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Belcher,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1698.  The  succession  of  ministers  in  this  church  is  as  follows : 
John  Tufts,  settled  here  in  1714;  Thomas  Barnard,  in  1739- 
Moses  Hale,  in  1752;  True  Kimball,  in  1782;  Samuel  Tbmb,  in 
1798;  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1809;  Gilbert  T.  Williams,  in  1814; 
Heniy  C.  Wright,  iii^  1826;  Benjamin  Ober,  in  1834.  The  sec- 
ond Congregational  church  (the  fourth  of  Newbury)  was  formed 
in  1731.  Rev.  William  Johnson  was  the  first  pastor,  settled  in 
1731;  David  Tappan,  in  1774;  Leonard  Woods,  in  1798;  John 
Kirby,  in  1816 ;  Elyah  Demond,  in  1821 ;  Paul  Couch,  in  1827. 
The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  in  this  town. 

The  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Merrimac.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  grain  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities.  The  butter  and  cheese  made  in  this 
town  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Fruit  is  also  produced  in  abun- 
dance. The  town  is  connected  with  Rocks  village,  Haverhill,  by 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1828 ;  the  one  previous  was  erected  in 
17%,  but  was  swept  away  in  the  great  freshet  of  1818.  From 
the  elevated  grounas  in  this  town  many  fine  prospects  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  obtained.  Population,  1,448.  Distance,  6 
miles  from  Newbiiryport,  20  from  Lowell,  and  34  from  Boston. 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

Franklin  county  was  originally  the  north  part  of  Hampshire 
county:  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  county  in  1811.  Con- 
necticut river  passes  centrally  through  the  county  from  north  to 
south,  and  Deerfield  river  passes  from  west  to  east  centrally 
through  the  western,  and  Miller's  river  from  east  to  west  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Pew  tracts. of  country  exceed  this 
for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  water  powers.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fine  grazing 
lands  found  upon  thfe  verdant  hills  ana  fertile  valleys,  enable  the 
farmers  in  this  section  to  raise  large  droves  of  fat  cattle  for  markets 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  received  considerable  attention 
of  late  years,  and  are  increasing  in  value  and  importance.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  26  in  number. 

Ashfield,  Erving,  Monroe,  Shutesbury, 

Bemardston,  Gill,  Montague,  Simderland, 

Bucliland,  Greenfield,  New&lem,  Warwick, 

Charlemont,  Hawley,  Northfield  Wendall, 

Coleraine,  Heath,  Orange,  Whately. 

Conway,  Leverett,  Rowe, 

Deerfield,  Leyden,  Shelbume, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  29,268 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  29,344 ;  in  1837,  it  was  28,655. 


ASHFIBLD. 


The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  granted  to  Capt.  Ephraim 
Hunt,,  of  Weymouth,  as  a  compensation  for  services  rendered  in 
the  Canada  expedition  of  1690.  It  was  actually  conveyed  to  his 
heirs  forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  was  settled  by  a  few  families 
in  1742.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1764;  previous  to  that 
time  it  went  by  the  name  of  Huntstown,  from  the  name  of  its  ori- 
ginal proprietor.  Richard  Ellis,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
permanent  settler;  Thomas  Phillips,  with  his  family,  from  Easton. 
was  the  next ;  Chileab  Smith,  from  South  Hadley,  was  the  third 
settler.  These  persons  all  settled  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Chileab  Smith  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  son  Chileab,  who  is  96  years  of  age,  and  in  good 
health  at  this  time,  (1837.) 

The  first  regular  church  formed  in  this  town  was  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  It  was  constituted  in  July,  1761,  and  consisted  of 
nine  members.  In  the  following  August  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith, 
the  eldest  son  of  Chileab  Smith,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1798  by  elder  Enos  Smith,  who  deceased  about  two 
vears  since.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  formed 
oy  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Feb.  22d,  1763,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Sher- 
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win  ordained  its  pastpr  the  same  year.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter 
succeeded  him  in  1774,  and  died  Feb.  29th,  1820,  aged  99  years 
and  11  months.  Eev.  Alvsui  Sanderson  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  in  1808.  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sanderson 
m  1819.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed 
1833;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  in  1836.  In 
1820  an  episcopal  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church  in  the  center  of  the  place.  There  is  also  a 
small  society  of  Methodists.. 

Ashfield  is  a  little  over  six  mileis  square.  The  face  of  the  town- 
ship is  uneven  and  hilly,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  is,  however,  much  good  tillage  land  interspersed  among  the 
hills.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  oats,  and  of  . 
late  wheat.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  large  dairies.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  thip  town  8,021  merino  sheep,  which  produced 
24,063  lbs.  of  wool.  There  are  four  churches,  2  for  Baptists,  1 
Congregational,  and  1  Episcopal. .  The  central  village  consists 
of  about  twenty  dwelling-houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  number  of  mercantile  stores.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Greenfield,  18  from  Northampton,  and  105  to  Boston.  Population 
of  the  town,  1,656. 
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In  1735,  the  general,  assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
granted  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  north  of  Greenfield,  inctu- 
ding  the  present  towns  of  Bemardston  and  Leyden,  and  a  part 
of  Coleraine,  to  the  officers  ^.nd  soldiers  who  were  in  the  FaUFight^ 
an  accoimt  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Gill.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  these  men,  the  tract 
above  mentioned  was  granted  to  them  or  their  descendants  69 
years  afler  the  battle.  From  the  fact  that  this  batde  took  place  at 
the  FaUsy  the  town  took  the  name  of  Fall  Town,  which  it  was 
called  for  nearly  2fi  years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  owners  of  this 
tract  of  country  was  held  at  Northampton,  in  January,^  1736,  the 
next  month  after  it  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  proprie- 
tors were  97;  among  the  names  of  these  were  the  following :  Ather- 
ton.  Field,  Hitchcock,  Cook,  Chamberlain, ,  Alexander,  Chapin, 
Connable,  Dickinson,  Edwards,  Hoit,  Lylnan,  Munn,  Hunt,  Smith, 
Wright,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Rogers,  Sikes,  Smead,  Scott,  Wells. 
The  town  was  first  settled  in  1738.  The  four  first  houses  that 
were  built  in  town  were  Major  Burk's,  Mr.  Samuel  Connable' s, 
Ldeut.  Ebenezer  ^eldon's,  and  Dea.  Sheldon's^  Major  Burkes 
house  was  situated  a  little  north  of  the  present  bark-house ;  Mr.  S. 
Connable's  stood  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
nable ;  Lieut.  E.  Sheldon's  house  was  situated  a  little  west  of  Mr. 
Hatsell  Purrrile's  late  residence ;  and  Dea.  ^eldon's  stood  near 
Mr.  Seorin  Slate's,  on  Huckle  Hill. 
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These  booses,  or  forts,  as  they  were  called,  were  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  served  the 
double  purpose  of  houses  to  live  in,  and  a  defence  against  the  sudden,  and  oAen  &tal, 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  They  were  built  with  part-holes  through  the  sides,  through 
which  those  within  could  fire,  with  elevated  stands  for  a  watch,  where  they  could  better 
see  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the  alann.  These  houses  were  occupied  by 
those  by  whose  name  the^^  were  called,  and  the  occupants  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  town.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  held  in  Deerfield,  in  June,  1739,  it  was  voted 
that  a  meeting-house  should  be  built,  59  feet  lohg^  40  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  between 
joists.  This  house  was  built  in  two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  on  Huckle  Hill,  and  was  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  Fall  Town.  In  Oct. 
1740,  it  was  voted  that  there  be  £20  paid  out  for  the  suf^rt  of  preaching.^  And  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  cut  the  brush  and  bum  then 
tenrodsroundthe  metting-house.  Rev.  John  Norton,  from  Windham,  Con.,  tbe  first  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1741,  and  was  dismissed,  on  ac^Count  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  in. 
1745.  In  the  first  French  war,  he  acted  for  a  season  as  chaplain  at  the  fort  which  was 
kept  at  Hoosic,  near  Adstms.  He  was  there  at  the  time  that  fort  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  a  party  of  French  ^nd  Indians,  whence  he  was  carried  captive  into  Canada. 
After  his  release,  he  wa^  installed  a  psistor  in  Chatham,  Con.  From  1750  to  1761  there 
was  no  ordained  preacher  in  Fall  Town.  The  Rev.  Job  Wright,  the  next  minister, 
was  settled  rn  1761.  About  1755,  commenced  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
the  settlers  in  the  town  sufiered  severely ;  while  it  continued,  the  people  hved  mostly 
in  Burk's  fort.  Every  man  that  was  capable,  bore  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  femaks 
were  under  the  necessity  of  bearing  arms  to  defend  their  dwellings  from  the  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  When  the  men  went  into  the  fields,  they  took  their  arms  with 
them,  and  constantly  had  some  one  on  guard.  Agriculture  and  education  were  but 
little  attended  to.  The  Indians  wertf  almost  constantly  lurking  in  the  woods,  which 
kept  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  danger  and  alarm. 

Pall  Town  was  incorporated  into  a  township  in  1762,  by  the  name 
of  Bernardston,  after  Governor  Bernard,  the  provincial  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  selectmen  were  Messrs.  John  Burk,  Re- 
memberence  Sheldon  and  Moses  Scott.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  inhabitants  of  Bernardston  furnished  their  full  quota  of  men 
and  means  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggllB,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  the  American  cause.  In  Jan.  1782,  a  vote  was  passed 
"that  those  persons  who  are  professed  Baptists,  and  have  attended 
that  particular  form  of  worship,  «hall  be  free  from  the  minister  tax;" 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  account  of  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town. 
The  Rev.  Amasa  Cook,  the  third  settled  minister  in  this  town,  was  or- 
dained in  Dec.  1783.  In  1790,  the  first  census  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Sa^ton,  of  Deerfield,  by  order  of  the  general  government  The 
population  of  the  town  at  that  period  was  691,  being  divided  into 
108  families.  In  1789  the  Baptist  society  was  organized,  and  in 
1790  their  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  same  year  Elder 
Hodge  was  ordained,  and  continued  here  about  ten  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Rogers  and  Elder  Green.  The  present 
Baptist  meeting-house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1821  the  Universal- 
ist  society  was  organized,  and  their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1823,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Brooks  was  ordained  as  minister.  The 
first  Orthodox  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1823. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
Cushman's  tavern,  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  they  appear 
when  passing  through  to  the  northward.  The  Universalist  church 
is  the  one-story  building  with  four  windows,  on  the  western  side ; 
Cushman's  tavern  appears  on  the  left.  The  distance  between  this 
tavern  and  the  Universalist  churoh  is  about  35  rods.    In  the  engia- 
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Ting  this  distance  is  contracted,  and  some  buildings  are  lefl  out,  in 
order  to  show  Mr.  Ciishman's  house,  long  known  as  an  excellent 
tavern  stand,  and,  with  the  elms  standing  south,  is  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  this  village.  Within  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  though  mostly  small,  are  neat  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance. Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  13  from  Brattleboro', 
Vt.,  and  96  from  Boston.  Agriculture  is  the  prit)cipal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.     Population,  878. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Maj.  John  Burk,  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Bernardslon,)  to  his  wife;  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  George.  For  this,  and  the  journal  of  Maj. 
Burk,  together  with  the  materials  for  the  preceding  historical 
sketch,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Henry  W. 
Cushman,  Esq.,  of  Bernardston. 


Lalie  Sacrament,  nim  toRii  Lake  George,  Sept.  11,  I75S. 
DlikS  WtTi :  1  .      , 

a  well,  and  that  we  have  had  a  baltle,  ice.    The  partlcnUn 


yon  yesterday,  bnt  was  not  allowed  to  say  any  ma 

ave  had  a  battle,  ico.    The  particnlars  of  tl>e  ei 

send  you  by  Capt.  Wyman.    On  the  Tth  insl.,  our  Indiatis  discovered  the  track  of  a 


>e  enga^ment  I 


In^ebody  of  the  enemy  east  of  aa,  Onlhe8th,Col.  Williams,  with  a  detachment  1000 
slroltg,  marched  in  pursuit,  or  to  make  discovery.  They  marched  in  the  road  3  miles 
southland  being  diseovei^  by  the  eitemy,  (as  we  are  told  bylhe  French  general  who  is 
taken  by  as,)  were  waylaid  by  1800  French  and  Indians.  TheFrench  lay  on  one  side 
the  road  on  rising  ground ;  the  Indians  on  the  other  side,  in  a  avamp.  Fart  of  lb« 
French  were  re gulkr  troops  ;  these  lay  .south.  Their  scheme  was  to  let  our  men  march 
quite  to  the  south  end  of  the  amBu.'ih,  the  reRUlar  troois  to  give  the  first  fire,  then  all 
to  fire  and  rush  on  ;  which  if  they  had  done,  they  would  have  cut  our  men  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  ^neral  says  that  a  heady  Indian,  who  was  very  ea^r,  fired  as  soon  as  th^ 
eotered  the  ambush.  Then  the  enemy  pursued  and  fired  briskly,  and,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat,  which,  the  French  general  says,  ihey 
did  very  regularly.  We  at  tbecamp  heard  the  guas;  werenotsiifreredtogooal,but  lo 
make  ready  to  receive  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  lout  us  and  take  our  baggage,  for 
we  knew  they  retreated  by  the  Runs,  (viz,  our  men,)  The  enemy  drove  on  very  furi- 
ously, but  while  they  were  coming  wc  placed  our  cannon,  felled  trees  and  rolledlogsto 
make  a  breast-work  all  round  the  camp,  but  il  was  a  poor  defence.  The  regnlars 
marched alongllieroad,6  deep, till  they  ^near our ounps;  then  all  fired  upon  us, 
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andire  upon  them  with  caxmon  and  small  arms.  They  made  a  veir  smart  pashi  bm 
we  stood  firm,  and  I  believe  there  was  never  such  firing  before,  and  had  not  oar  can- 
non broke  their  regulars  and  affrighted  their  Indians,  they  might,  perhaps,  destroyed 
more  of  us,  if  not  taken  the  camps.  The  battle  began  between  10  and  11 :  continued 
till  between  5  and  6  afternoon,  at  which  t^me  we  were  so  hot  upon  them,  that  they  be- 
gan to  draw  off.  Our  men  pursued  some  way  -,  we  were  so  fast  upon  them  that  they 
left  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  enemy  all  drew  off  to  where  they  am- 
bushed oar«men  at  the  first.  While  we  were  engaged,  the  people  at  the  other  fort, 
at  the  earrytng  plape,  heard  our  great  guns,  and  sent  200  New  Hampshire  and  N.  York 
men  to  relieve  us.  These  met  the  enemy  stripping  our  dead,  engaged  them  smartly, 
drove  them  off  the  ground.  They  fought  3  hours,  took  2  prisoners  and  2  scalps.  We 
have  taken  about  25  prisoners  in  all.  One  is  the  general  of  cdl  the  French  forces  in 
North  America.  Another  officer,  called  aid-decamp,  who  was  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  lay  till  night,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself.  The  French  general  is 
wounded  in  the  knee  and  in  the  thigh,  and  Uke  to  recover.  Some  of  the  captives  are 
dead,  others  very  badly  wounded.  One  is  Mr.  Thos.  French's  sister's  son,  cousin  to 
Lae.  He  says  th£it  Lue  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  We  have  had  a  very  smsurt 
battle,  but  got  the  victory.  The  French  general  says  we  have  broke  his  army  all  to 
pieces.  We  have  been  out  and  buried  our  dead,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  guns, 
blankets,  provisions,  ice.  We  have  lost  some  famous  men  in  the  battle,  a  list  of  which . 
I  send,  belonging  to  our  regiment,  and  also  of  the  wounded  and  missing,  as  far  as  I  am 
able.     [Here  foUows-  a  list  of  the  dead  and  mnrnded,  <fc.] 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  get  at  present  of  the  dead,  wounded  and  missing. 
Let  cousin  Chapin  know  that  her  dear  husband  is  certainly  dead  and  buried.  Joel  and 
Hezekiah  are  well.  I  can  sjrmpathize  with  her,  for  it  is  a  great  toss  to  me,  as  we  were 
Ihends  and  neighbors.  Fray  God  to  comfort  her.  Hope  our  friends  wiU  not  be  dis- 
heartened at  this  news,  and  so  fail  of  coming  to  assist  us.  They  that  love  their  religion 
and  liberty  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves. 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  not  so  well  as  if  otherwise.  I  received  a  letter 
from  you  last  night.  Fray  send  as  oflen  as  you  can.  The  army  is  in^high  spirits. 
Hope  we  shall  have  Crown  Foint  sooner  or  later.    We  have  done  a  good  job  toward  it. 

Loving  wife,  since  the  scoot  is  detained  till  to-morrow,  I  add  something  more.  Yes- 
terday we  buried  on  the  road  136  dead  corpses  of  ours ;  today  4.  I  believe  about  15 
or  20  more  buried  at  the  camp.  Several  of  our  Indians  are  killed.  King  Hendrick  is 
killed.  The  day  after  the  battle,  every  captain  carried  in  an  account  of  dead,  wound- 
ed-and  missing.  The  whole  of  the  dead  and  missing  was  191,  and  about  224  wounded 
in  our  regiment.  Since  this  account  several  are  come  in  that  were  missing.  Col.  Titcom 
is  killed ;  Capt.  Regas  is  dead — killed.  I  mention  those  because  some  may  know  them. 
The  account  carried  in  was  as  followeth  :  Col.  Williams'  regiment,  50.  Col.  Ruggles' 
regiment  and  others  I  must  omit  ,*  I  cannot  find  the  account.  The  French  general  is  a 
very  great  man,  has  been  an  old  warrior  in  Flanders.  He  says  his  army  consisted  of 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Canada,  a  great  many  of  which  are  killed.  The  chief  man 
that  headed  the  army  at  Ohio  against  Braddock,  is  killed  here.  This  general  had  an 
exact  account  of  all  our  proceedings,  our  numbers,  and  chief  officers,  and  also  a  list  of 
all  his  own  troops  and  forces.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to  us.  This  is  the  best 
account  I  can  send  ^  it  is  not  altogether  perfect. 

Your  loving  husband,  John  Busk. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  daily  journal  kept  by  Major 
Burk  at  this  period,  and  will  serve  to  show  a  soldier's  life  during 
tlie  French  wars. 

Tkursduiff  31st,  (1755.)  I  was  ordered  up  the  river  with  about  30  men  to  see  what  T 
could  discover,  but  saw  nothing.  Tarried  still  at  Saratoga.  Our  men  went  out  to  Sara- 
toga fort  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  1114  cannOn  ball.  The  men,  about  300,  went  up  the 
river  to  make  the  road.  I  tarried  in  the  camp.  Friday,  Aug.  1st.  The  army  all  m6ved. 
to  the  second  falls  above  Saratoga,  4  miles.  We  drew  the  batteaux  up  the  first  falls, 
load  and  all ;  it  was  fatiguing,  but  the  men  worked  like  lions,  some  to  the  neck  in 
water.  We  had  about  180  batteaux.  This  day  the  men  had  half  a  pint  df  rum  given 
more  than  allowance.  Saturday,  2d.  We  tarried  at  the  falls  and  got  our  batteaux  by-in» 
the  river.  The  Butch  came  up  with  32  wagons,  carried  all  our  provisions  by,  and 
some  tents.    Our  guard  that  went  up  the  river  to  make  ready,  saw  4  or  5  ~ 
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Sunday,  3d.  We  moved  to  carrying  place,  Col.  Lydies*  house,  about  45  miles  from 
Albany.  It  rained  very  hard  this  night :  some  provisions  got  wet.  Monday f  Ath.  I 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  which  adjourned  to  this  day.  It  was  adjourned  again 
to  Friday  next  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  ordered  with  5  men  to  scout  round  the  camps, 
but  made  no  discovery.  Tuesday,  5th.  I  was  ordered  to  take  9  men  and  go  to  the 
Lake  Sacrament,  Lieut.  May,  Ensign  Strtitton  and  Ensign  Stevens  went  to  make  the 
niunber.  As  we  marched  we  saw  3  deer,  1  bear,  and  an  old  mare  and  a  wolf,  which 
was  at  the  lake.  T^e  came  a  little  back  from  the  lake  and  camped.  Wednesday,  6tk, 
"We  returned  to  our  camps,  brought  in  an  old  mare,  picked  some  huckleberries,  brought 
some  to  Gen.  Lyman.  Made  no  discovery  ;  got  back  by  3  o'clock.  This  day  the  man 
confined  for  sodomy  was  whipped  100.  stripes  and  drammed  out  of  the  company. 
Thursday,  1th.  I  tarried  in  the  camps.  The  men  got  timber  for  a  store-house  and 
hark  to  cover  it,  &c.  A  scout  was  sent  to  the  drowned  land,  at  the  place  called  by  the 
Dutch  Ziaborter.  Friday,  8th.  Tarried  at  the  camp ;  help  about  the  fort.  Capt.  Pat- 
terson set  out  for  Wood  Creek  with  30  men.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  Saturday,  9th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  worked  at  drawing  timber,  &c. 
The  scout  that  \frent  for  the  drowned  land  returned,  but  did  not  find  it.  Sunday,  lOth. 
We  work  at  forting  our  company ;  set  up  15  fiwt  of  stockades.  Mr.  Williams  preached 
2  sermons.  The  scout  returned  from  Wood  Creek ;  they  saw  signs  of  Indians,  viz.  a 
piece  of  bread  stuck  up  in  the  path.  Maj.  Hoar  and  J-ieut.  Nixson  set  out  for  Albany. 
Monday,  llth.  I  help  get  some  limber.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  A  scout  set  but  for 
Crown  Point,  another  for  the  So.  Bay,  and  another  for  Lake  Sacrament.  The  two 
last  returned.  They  reported  that  ihcy  saw  Indians,  but  u}X)n  examination  it  was 
their  own  men.  Some  men  went  to  Saratoga,  to  kill  some  Dutch  cattle.  Tuesday, 
12th,  I  tarried  at  the  camp,  and  help  get  timber.  Some  went  to  clear  roads.  The 
men  that  went  to  Saratoga  returned,  brought  some  beef,  and  brought  news  that  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  coming  near  by.  Wednesday,  I3th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ; 
went  over  on  the  island  afternoon  to  get  gate  limber.  Gen.  Lyman  had  an  express 
from  Gov.  Fitch,  and  some  newspapers,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Braddock,  and  that  the  army  was  defeated. 

Thursday,  Uth.  Gen.  Johnson,  Col.  Titcom,  and  Col.  Williams,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces,  came  to  the  carrying  place,  with  some  Indians  and  20  cannon,  2  of 
which  were  thirty-two  pounders,  and  a  great  many  wagons.  The  general  was  waited 
upon  with  a  number  of  men,  and  on  his  arrival  saluted  by  the  officers  and  the  discharge 
or  field-pieces.  Connecticut  boys  and  Rhode  Island  all  come.  Friday,  15th.  A  coun- 
cil, was  held ;  it  was  determined  to  send  for  more  men  to  join  us  at  our  head-quartera. 
Little  or  no  work  done  this  day.  A  scout  from  Crown  Point  returned ;  no  news. 
Saturday,  l&th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  did  little  or  nothing.  A  scout  came  from 
Fort  Massachusetts.  I  heard  from  home.  Sunday,  llth.  I  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Johnson  to  scout,  with  11  men  and  7  Indians,  to  the  Lake  Sacrament.  Capt.  Passore, 
bound  for  the  So.  Bay,  with  30  or  40  white  men  and  6  Indians,  marched  4  Iniles  with 
us,  and  turned  off.  I  marched  10  miles.  Connecticut  and  New  York  forces  arrived 
with  women  j  a  man  was  drowned.  Monday,  l%th.  We  marched  to  the  lake  ;  made 
no  discovery  of  an  enemy.  Six  of  the  Indians  went  farther  westwartl.  We  sat  out 
from  the  lake  at  one  o'clock,  and  got  home  before  dark.  Tuesday,  19th.  Tarried  in 
the  camps ;  did  nothing.  A  general  court-martial  was  held.  Gen.  Lyman,  Cols. 
Kuggels,  Williams,  Goodrich,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  meet  at  all  hours.  Wed- 
nesday, 2^th.  Tarried  at  the  camps.  A  general  court-martial  was  held  in  trial  of  Lieut. 
Noble  and  others.  Capt.  Ayres  began  to  dig  a  trench.  A  great  number  was  employed 
at  digging.  Thursday,  21st.  Tarried  in  camp.  Saw  Nelly  and  Polly,  in  great  mking 
for  the  women, — were  all  orderetl  away.  Five  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  came  from 
Canada.  General  court-martial  sat.  About  120  men  employed  digging  in  the 
trenches.  The  Indians  brought  news  from  Canada,  that  17  ships  were  at  Quebec, 
600  regulars ;  that  8000  were  expected  at  Crown  Point,  300  out. 

Friday,  22d.  I  tarried  at  the  camp.  A  council  sit|  determined  to  go  by  Lake 
Sacrament.  I  sent  a  letter  to  mjr  wife.  Trenching  yet,  sawing  boards.  Saturday, 
23d.  Four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  go  upon  the  road ;  I  went  pilot.  Cleared  0 
mile'..  The  women  were  sent  to  Albany.  When  they  went  off  there  was  a  great 
hu2za.  Trenching  and  saj>?ing  with  whip-saw  yet.  Sunday,  2ith.  I  was  not  well ;  I 
had  a  bad  cold.  Kept  in  the  tent  all  day.  ]Mr.  Williams  preached  2  sermons.  A 
number  of  men  went  upon  the  road.  Some  Indians  came  to  us  ;  informed  of  more 
coming.  Lieut.  Noble  reatl  his  acknowledgment  before  the  assembly.  Monday,  25th. 
I  tarried  at  home  in  the  camps.  A  scout  sent  to  Fort  Massachusetts, — Serg.  Avery, 
wh(»  was  one  ordered  to  Deerfield.  I  wrote  to  my  wife.  Trenching  and  sawing, 
and  making  s  pcwder-house.    All  going  forward  briskly.     Tuesday,  2M.  Gen.  John- 
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aon.  Cob.  Bngigels,  WiUiantis,  Goodrich's  regiments,  and  some  of  Rhode  Island  and 
York  forces^  about  1500  men  and  200  wagons,  marched  forward  for  Lake  Sacrament 
March  6  miles  and  camped.  Wtdnesdayy  21th.  We  all  marched  4  miles  and  camped. 
We  had  some  clearing  and  large  cansoways  to  make  this  day. '  Thursday,  2Sth.  We 
cleared  the  road  10  miles ;  got  to  the  laxe.  The  men  worked  very  hard  this  day. 
One  of  the  men  found  a  gon  and  Indian  pack.  Friday j  2%th,  Went  to  clearing  by  the 
lake,  maldng  a  causeway,  &c.  The  wagons  returned  for  mortf  stores.  About  20 
Indians  came  to  us.  Saturdayy  ZOth.  I  was  made  captain  of  the  guard.  Hendrick, 
with  about  170  Indians,  came  to  us ;  they  were  saluted  with  a  round  of  guns,  and  the 
men  all  drew  up  to  receiVe  them.  The  clearing  went  off  briskly,  One  man  killed,  1 
taken,  3  escap^.  They  were  keeping  cattle  at  the  great  canrying  place.  Sunday^ 
31  jt.  A  number  of  wagons  and  cannon  came  up,  g^oorded  by  the  Rhode  Islanders  anid 
Yorkers.  Clearing  carried  on  still.  At  night  the  Indians  had  a  great  dance,  itfon- 
day,  Sept.  1st.  X^apt.  Porter,  with  some  Indiaiis,  marched  to  the  So.  Bay  to  intercept 
the  enemy  that  did  the  mischief.  Some  canoes  were  seen  by  our  Indians  up  the  lake. 
I  tarried  by  the  camp  and  cleared  jfor  tenting.  Alarm  at  night ;  a  sentry  shot  at  a 
horse. 

Tuesday,  2d.  Capt.  Porter  and  men  returned.  The  Indians  marched  forward. 
Five  Indians  that  went  out  5  days  ago,  that  went  to  the  carrying  place  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  saw  15  of  .the  enemy.  Could  not  come  to  speech. 
Our  scout  returned  from  Fort  Massachusetts.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  Moved 
our  tents.  Wednesday,  3d.  Gen.  Lyman,  Col.  Titcomb,  Col.  Gilbert  came  to  us 
at  Lake  George.  Some  Indians  came  and  joined  us.  It  is  said  they  came  1100 
miles.  I  carried  the  camps.  3  Indiatis  went  a-Scalping  to  Crown  Point.  Thursday, 
Ath.  I  was  ordered  to  go  up  the  lake  with  Capt.  Stoddai^  and  Capt.  Ingersoll,  and  3 
other  white  men,  to  carry  3  Indians,  who  were  going  to  Lake  West,  and  we  sailed  15 
miles.  Landed  the  Indians ;  returned  by  11  at  night.  Began  to  build  a  fort.  Friday, 
5th.  I  was  very  bad  with  a  cold  j  tarried  at  the  camps.  No  news  this  day.  Saturday, 
Gth.  I  went  to  get  a  cask  out  or  the  store-house,  &cc.  Heard  that  8  or  9  of  the;  sick 
were  dead  at  the  other  forts.  Batteauz,  stores,  daily  coming  up.  Fort  building,  scows 
making.  Sunday.  1th.  A  scout  of  Indians  came  in  who  have  been  to  Crown  Point, 
and  inform  that  they  saw  as  they  returned  the  signs  of  a  large  army  marching  south 
in  3  files ;  designeo,  as  they  suppose,  for  our  fort  at  great  carrying  place.  A  man 
who  was  thought  to  have  deserted  was  found  dead  at  the  other  fort ;  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  as  is  supposed.  Monday,  Sth.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  out  with  1000  men 
in  search  of  the  enemy  ;  determined  to  march  toward  the  south  bay.  They  marched 
so  in  the  road  3  miles,  when  they  were  waylaid  by  the  enemy  and  fired  upon.  The 
enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat  to  the  camps ; 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  by  the  way.  The  enemy  made  a  very  smart 
Attack  upon  the  camps,  but  we  stood  ground  and  drove  them  back.  Took  the  general 
and  aidAie-camp,  and  about  25  prisoners.  New  Hampshire  and  York  men  at  the 
other  fort,  at  the  carrying  place,  heard  the  great  guns,  came  up  and  met  the  enemy 
stripping  our  dead^  drove  them  from  the  ground  and  took  2  prisoners.  They  fought 
them  3  hours,  and  we  fought  them  from  between  lO  and  11  till  between  6  and  7  after- 
noon. No  such  battle  before  in  North  America.  Tuesday,  9th.  About  300  we 
sent  out  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  with  them.  The  men  forward  took  a  start, 
ran  back;  were  stopped  by  the  officers.  Found  it  too  late  to  do  the.  business. 
Returned  to  the  camps,  brought  one  wounded  man  of  ours,  a  great  deal  of  plunder.  Ace. 
Wednesday,  10th.  We  went  out  again,  buried  136  dead  of  ours,  and  some  French. 
Brought  in  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  French  provisions,  and  one  of  our  wounded, 
a  scout  from  the  other  fort,  and  from  Hoosuck,  Capt.  Wyman.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
wife.  AH  a-fortifying  at  the  camps.  Col.  Willard,  Capt.  Symers,  came  up  with  a 
number  of  wagons  with  provisions,  &c.  Thursday,  11th.  I  wrote  a  large  letter  to  my 
wife  J  sent  it  by  Capt.  Wyman.  The  wagoners  went  back,  the  Indians  went  off  home. 
A  great  number  of  men  went  plundering ;  found  a  great  deal.  Buried  4  more  of  our 
mea. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  in  this  place,'  about  one  mile  from  the  center.     . 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Maj'-  John  Burke,  who  died  Oct'-  27th,  1784,  in  y*  67th  year 
of  his  age. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measur'd  by  my  soul, — 
The  Mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 
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To  the  memory  of  Doctor  Polycarpas  Cushmaiii  who  died  15th  Pecember,  A.  Dl 
1797,  J£tate  47. 

Vain  censorioas  beings  Jittle  Jcnov, 
What  they  must  soon  experience  below. 
Your  lives  are  short,  eternity  is  long, 
O  think  of  death,  prepare,  &  then  begone. 
Thus  art  and  nature^  powers  Ac  charms 
And  drugs  6c  receipts  and  forms 
Yield  all  last  to  greedy  worms 
A  despicable  prey. 

Mors  absque  morbo  vorax  mortalium  rapnit  medicunL* 


BUCKLAND. 


Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A  Bart  of  its  territory 
was  within  the  limits  of  Charlemont.  The  first  minister  of  this 
place  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  from  Plainfield,  Con. ;  he  was 
installed  pastor  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P. 
Clarke,  was  settled  here  1824.  The  first  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  was  probably  made  on  Deerfield  river,  about 
two  and  a  half  mites  from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  A  Mr.  White  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  settled  there.  About  the  same  tune  a  settlement  was 
made  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  by  Capt  Nahum  Ward.  His 
son,  Jonathan  Ward,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town. 
C^pt  Ward  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the 
center.  Persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  settled  about  two 
miles  south-easterly  from  the  center  tof  the  town  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  broken.  Clesson's  river,  a 
mill-stream,  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  trout,  and  on  its  banks  were  fine  hunting-grounds.  A 
park  for  deer  was  built  about  two  miles  northerly  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  by  Othniel  Taylor.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship — 1  Congrega- 
tionalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Qreenfield,  23  to  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston.    Population, 

1,051. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding,  the  first  minister : 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Josiah  Spauldinsr,  died  May  8th,  1823,  JE.  72.  Rev.  J.  S.  utis 
bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1751,  graduated  at  Yale  College  1778,  licenced  to 
preach  1780,  ordained  1782.  Of  the  41  yrs.  of  his  ministry,  5  were  spent  at  Uzbridge, 
(ik  at  Worthington,  28 i  at  Buckland.  Merciful  men  are  tziken  away,  none  considering 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 


CHARLEMONT. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.    During  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  this  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  it  was  open  to 

*  Rapacious  Death,  without  disease,  has  snatched  away  the  healer  of  mortals. 
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their  ravages.  In  the  limits  of  this  town  were  three  garrisons, 
Taylor's,  Rice's,  and  Hawk's.  These  were  of  a  a>rdon  of  fortifica- 
tions projected  by  Col.  Williams  in  the  year  1764.  These  works  were 
either  mounts,  a  diminutive  kind  of  block -house,  or  stockaded  dwel- 
ling-houses, bearing  the  names  of  the  resident  families,  defensible 
only  against  musketry.  In  June,  1755,  as  a  party  of  people  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow  in  the  upper  part  of  Charlemont,  near  Rice's 
fort,  tliey  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians ;  Captain  Rice  and 
Phineas  Rice  were  killed,  and  Titus  King,  and  Asa  Rice,  a  lad, 
were  captured,  conveyed  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  to 
Canada.  King  was  some  time  afterward  carried  tp  France,  then  to 
England,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Northampton,  his  native 

Slace.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
une,  1788 ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  Babbit,  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  settled  here  in  1796 ;  he  resigned  in  179B.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  who  resigned  in  1823.  The  next 
minister,  Rev,  Wales  Tileston,  was  settled  in  1825 ;  he  resigned 
in  1S37. 


\lralparta/  Charhanml. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 
showing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches ;  17  miles  from  Green- 
field, 16  from  Adams,  55  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  about  104  from 
Boston.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  nearest  building  in  the  view, 
having  six  windows  on  the  southern  side ;  the  Methodist  church,  a 
small  building,  is  seen  farther  northward;  it  has  a  tower,  and' 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  ground.  There  is  a  little  village  north- 
ward of  these  churches,  which  is  but  partially  seen  in  the  engrav-  . 
iiig-  The  highest  mountainous  elevation,  seen  in  the  distance,  is 
called  Mount  Peak,  and  is  upwards  of  lOOO  feet  in  height.  Deer- 
field  river,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation,  winds  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town.  High  hills  and  mountainous  eleva- 
tions in  many  places  rise  immediately  from  its  banks,  affording 
many  views  of  picturesque  and  delightful  scenery.    Agriculture  is 
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the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  there  were* 
3,355  merino  sheep,  and  1,398  of  other  kinds ;  the  value  of  wool 
produced,  $7,460.  Population  of  the  town,  994.  In  1838,  a  large 
proportion  of  an  unincorporated  tract  of  mountainous  and  broken 
land,  called  Zoar^  with  few  inhabitants,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  town,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  added  to  this- town. 


COLERAINE. 


CoLERAiNE*  was  incorporated  in  1761.  It  was  previously  called 
Boston  Township,  It  was  partly  settled  by  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who  were  Presbyterians  in  religious  sentiment.  The  church  in 
this  place  was  Presbyterian  till  1819,  When  it  became  Congre- 
gational. The  first  minister,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  from  Ireland.  Rev.  Daniel  McClallen  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Iteland.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  early  state  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  people,  as  either  no 
church  records  were  kept,  or  if  kept  have  been  lost.  Mr.  McDow- 
el, the  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1753 ;  Mr.  McClallen  in  1769. 
The  third  minister.  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart,  was  settled  in  1777,  and 
died  in  1825  ;  he  retained  his  connection  with  his  church  and  so- 
ciety till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  from  1804,  for  14  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  christian  friend,  that  he  had  read  the 
Bible  through  at  Washington  every  year  during  the  time  he  had 
served  as  a  member  of  congress.  Biev.  Aretas  Xoomis  succeeded 
Mr.  Taggart  in  1829. 

Coleraine  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  town  in  Frank- 
lin county.  It  is  finely  watered  by  two  branches  of  North  river,  a 
tributary  stream  of  Deerfield  river,  affording  water-power  for  a 
number  of  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  now  in 
successful  operation.  After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
North  river  in  this  town,  in  its  course  towards  Deerfield  river,  it 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  with  lofty  elevations  on  each 
side,  particularly  on,  the  north  bank ;  the  road,  in  some  places, 
passes  at  a  great  elevation  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  a  lover 
of  natural  scenery  in  its  varied  forms  this  place  possesses  uncom- 
mon attractions.  The  engraving  is  a  western  view  of  part  of  the 
village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Methodist  church  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  and  the  Congregational  on  the  left.  This  place 
IS  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Greenfield,  30  from  Adams,  30  from  Northampton,  70 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  100  from  Boston.  Population,  1,998.  In 
1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  5,000  cotton  spindles ;  125,000  lbs. 


*  It  is  said  that  this  town  was  named  from  Lord  Cohrainey  in  Ireland.  His  lordship 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  honor  done  him  that  he  sent  the  inhabitants  a  fine  bell : 
but,  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  agent  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  it  never  reached 
them.    It  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  used  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston 
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of  cotton  were  consumed ;  930,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  mannfac- 
tuied,  valued  at  $59,500;  40  males  and  120  females  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  4,340  merino  and  1,414  other  kinds  of  sheep 
m  the  tott^  Talue  of  wool  produced,  $9,133  11 ;  capital  invested, 
$14,386.  There  were  two  ait  and  cupola  furnaces ;  150  tons  of  iron 
castings  were  made,  valued  at  $17,500.  Various  other  articles 
were  also  manufactured  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  was  Deacon  Thomas  McGec, 
a  Protestant,  from  Ireland ;  he  located  himself  about,  two  miles 
south  from  th6  center  of  the  town.  James  Steward,  who  officiated 
as  lown-clerk  for  a  number  of  years,  lived  a  little  east  from  Mr. 
McGee.  Hugh  McClallen  located  himself  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town ;  he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  the  first 
acting  magistrate.  John  Cochren,  from  Pelham,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, located  himself  in  the  center.  He  built  the  whi^e  or  part  of 
the  Barber  House,  so  called,  near  the  Congregational  church: 
this  house  is  now  standing.  John  Clark,  of  Irish  descent,  had  a 
house  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house,  on  land  which 
was  given  to  his  father  by  the  proprietors  of  Coleraine.  Mr,  Clark's 
father  was  killed  in  the  last  I-  rench  war,  Hugh  Morrison  located 
himself  about  one  and  a  half  milps  north  of  the  center.  He  was 
a  captain,  and  commander  of  the  nnrth  or  Morrison's  fort.  Dea- 
con George  Clark  settled  about  a  mile  easiprly  from  the  center. 
Capt.  -John  Wood,  from  South  Hadley,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  first  mpeting-house  built  by  the  proprie- 
tors stood  about  80  rods  north  of  ('apt.  Wood's  tavern ;  it  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  was  never  completed  on  account  nf  its  loca- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  McDole,  or  Dowel,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  80 
rods  north,  in  a  building  used  as  a  fort.  Resides  the  two  forts  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  others :  one,  called  the  east  fort,  was  situated 
about  two  miles  eastward  of  the  mceting-houae  ■  the  south  fort  was 
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near  Deacoti  McGee^s.  Hezekiah  Smith,  from  Woodstock,  in  Con- 
necticut, settled  about  two  miles  south-west  down  the  North  river. 
Thomas  Fox  and  Deacon  Moses  Johnson  were  early  settlers. 
Deacon  Elliot  Harroun  and  Joseph  Thompson,  settled  near  Hugh 
McClallcn,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town. 

In  May,  1746,  Matthew  Clark,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
two  soldiers,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  Clark  was  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  wounded.  One  of  the  soldiers  returned 
the  fire  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  which  gave  them  a  check, 
and  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  fort  and  saved.  In  Jt^ly, 
David  Morrison  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  In  1756,  John 
Morrison  and  John  Henry  were  woiuided  near  Morrison's  fort,  but 
getting  on  to  a  horse,  made  their  escape.  The  enemy  burned  a 
house  and  killed  some  cattle  on  North  river.  In  1769,  John 
McCown  and  his  wife  were  captured,  and  their  son  was  killed. 


CONWAY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  The  .first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled  here  in  1769.  At  this 
time  the  town  contained  but  ^0  or  500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Emerson 
afterwards  shrewdly  remarked,  that  when  he  came  ''  it  was  lite- 
rally John  preaching  in  the  wilderness."  He  lived  to  see  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000  souls.  Mr.  Emerson  was  eminently  a  prayer- 
ful and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel  ''  For  several  of  his  last 
i rears  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  it  was,  however,  scarce- 
y  perceptible  in  his  devotional  exercises,  showing  it  was  more 
natural  tor  him  to  pray  than  to  converse."  Rev.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  1821.  Mr. 
Emerson  died  in  1826,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Conway, 
as  it  appears  from  the  road  passing  over  the  elevated  ground  south 
from  the  village.  The  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses  ^nd  other  buildings,  lies  principally  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  elevated  hills,  the  one  westward  called  Beal's 
Hill,  the  one  eastward  Billings'  Hill.  South  river,  a  mill-stream, 
passing  into  Deerfield  river,  divides  the  village  into  two  parts. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  village,  one  a  Congregational^  the. 
other  a  Baptist  church.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village.  The  Baptist  church 
is  without  a  spire,  and  stands  in  the  northern  part,  on  elevated 

ground.     Distance,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from 
bston.    Population,  1,445. 

In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  924  spindles ;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 10,045  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  151,140  yards, 
valued  at  $16,625;  males  employed,  8;  females,  20;  capital  in- 
vested, $10,000.  One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  3,500 
yards  of  cloth,  which  employed  18  hands.  ,  lliere  were  in  the  town 
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2,415  meriao  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  2,415;  merino- wool  pro- 
duced, 7,245  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  7,245 ;  average  weight  of 
fleece,,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,071 ;  capital  invested,  S7,245. 

Tie  following  votes,  passed  during  the  "Revolutionary  times," 
are  copied  from  the  records  of  this  tovm.  They  will  serve  to  show 
the  process  used  against  those  who  wer&  disaffected  towards  the 
American  cause,  and  who  dared,  like  ijeenien,  to.  let  (heir  senti- 
ments be  known.    The  orthography  is  retained. 

At  a  legal  meeting,  beM  ^oe  26)  1777,  Voted  to  trf  the  mindsof  the  town  with  re- 
l^rd  to  the  enenucal  persons  that  Ihe  ^lectmea  have  entered  in  a  list  aad  laid  befora 
the  town  as  sufltseperalely, 

Toted,  the  followinK  persons  are  dnngeronsljr  enemical  lo  ihe  American  States,  Til, 
Joseph  Cailin;  Eliaa  Dicbinson,  Aieeph  Branson,  Elijah  Wells,  Elijah  Billings,  Jamea 
Dickinson,  Wm.  Billings,  John  Hamilloa,  Jonathan  Oalcs,  Capt.  Ctmsider  Arma- 
Eben'r  Sedfield,  and  David  Field.  Voted,  that  Capt.  AJeiauder  Olivei  be  the  person 
to  c^ect  the  evidemn,  and  lay  it  before  the  conn,  against  the  above  enemical  per- 

At  a  legal  mpetinK,  held  Aogtist  ZTlh,  n?7,  Voted,  that  we  proceed  in  some  mev 
smcB  to  secure  the  enemical  persons  calleilTories  amoag  ns.  Tbeo  the  (juesIiiM  wm 
pat,  whether  we  would  draw  a  line  beiwei!h  the  Continent  and  Great  Britaio ;  voted  in 
the  affirmetive.  Toted  that  all  thole  persons  thai  stand  oathe  sideof  theContanant 
take  ap  annt  and  go  haiul  in  hand  with  lU  ia  carrying  on  the-war  against  our  unnnta- 
nl  enemies :  inch  we  receive  aatriends,  and  all  Others  treet  as-enemie.').  Voted;  tluu 
(ka  broad  allf  ke  a  line,  and  the  south  end  of  the  meeting-house  be  the  Conlinant  sidet 
and  the  nortb  end  the  Briiisb  side;  then  moved  for  trial,  and  found  li  persons  to  sland 
on  the  Brili^  Mde,  ri%  Elijali  Billings  Jonathan  Oalcs,  Wm.  Billings,  Joseph  Catlin, 
Joel  Didanaon,  and  Elias  DiclcinaoD^  Toted  lo  set  a  gard  over  Ihuae  enemical  persons. 
Voted  the  town  clerk  emmediately  desire  Jndge  Mather  to  issue  out  *"'"  ' —  — -■ 
Bgainn  thcte  e ninucal  penonsrelBrneitlohiiUin  a  list  heretofore. 


DEERFIELD. 


Deebfield  is  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county.  In  1669,  u 
tract  of  8,000  acres  of  land  was  granted  by  the  general  court 
at  Pacumtuck  to  a  company  at  Dedham,  embracing  most  of 
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the  interral  lying  on  Pocumtuck  or  Deerfield  liver,  and  the  plain 
southerly  as  rar  as  Hatfield  bounds.  The  proprietors  first  met  at 
Dedham  in  1670  ;  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  lots 
at  Pocumtuck.  By  subsequent  grants  it  comprehended  within  its 
limits  the  present  towns  of  Deerfield,  Conway,  ^helbume,  Green- 
field,- and  Gill.  Whether  the  whole  was  purchased  from  the 
natives  does  not  appear.  A  deed,  however,  of  a  part  of  the  early 
grant,  is-  still  extant ,  it  was  made  to  John  Fynchon,  Esq ,  of 
Springfield,  "for  the  use  and  behoof  of  major  Eleazer  Lusher, 


p/  Dterfidd,  (atitrai  part.) 


ensign  Daniel  Fisher,  and  other  English  at  Dedham,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,"  by  Chaifk,  alias  Chamis,  the  sachem  of 
Pocumtuck,  and  his  brother  Wajtahoale,  and  is  dated  Feb.  24, 
1666jpriot  to  the  grant  by  governmcnl.  The  deed  is  witnessed 
by  Weqwmock,  who  "  helped  the  Sachein  hi  making  tSe  bar- 
gain;" and  reserves  ^  the  Inll^ns  "the  right' of  fishing  in  the 
rivers  and  waters ;  hunting  deer,  ^or  other  wild  animals ;  the  gath- 
ering of  walnuts,  chcsnuts,  and  other  i^its,  and^things  on  the  com- 
mons." The  first  settlement  'at  Deerfield  qpmmenced  in  1670, 
and  within  four  years  a  considerable  nun^rof  buildings  were 
erected,  la  1686,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  was  settled  as  minister 
of  the  place,  on  a  salary  of  £60,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  the  bushel,  pease  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, Indian  corn  at  two  shillings,  and  salted  pork  at  two-pence 
iiall'penay  the  pound. 

Deerfield  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  Deerfield  river,  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  meanders 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  on  its  banks  are  large  tracts 
of  interval  land,  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
The  principal  street  runs  north  and  south  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
above  the  meadows,  which  spreads  out  from  the  foot  of  East  or 
Deerfield  moimtain.  \ 
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Tb«  engnt-Ting  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  vievr  (looking  to  the 
DMlhwam)  in  the  central  pari  of  uie  village,  showing  the  Unita- 
rian Congregational  church,  and  some  other  public  buildings. 
The  ancient  house,  which  escaped  destraction  at  the  time  the 
Indians  burnt  th^  town  in  1704,  is  ^en  in  the  distance,  standing 
a  few  feet  westward  of  the  church.  Iteerfield  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
which  employed  seventy  hands;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufac- 
tured was  $100,000.  liie  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured 
was  $7,800;  the  value  of  com  brooms'  made  was  $10,990;  the 
value  of  pocket-books,  &c.,  $11,000.  Population,  1,958.  Distance, 
3  miles  south  from  Greenfield,  18  miles  north  of  Northampton,  60 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  95  Irom  Boston. 


4md  SmgorJMtf  JSinmtabt,  DeerfUU. 


'  The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  monument  at  Bloody 
Brook,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Lathrop jfitd  his  men,  who  fell 
on  this  spot,  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians.  This  monument 
stands  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  southerly  from  the  (Congregational 
church.  South-easterly  from  the  monument  is  seen  Sugar-loaf 
Mmoiiain,  a  conical  peak  of  red  sand-stone,  about  650  feet  m 
height.  In  1835,  the  IGOth  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Capt, 
Lathtop  and  his  men  was  commemorated  in  this  place.  The  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
orator  for  the  occasion,  and  General  Epaphas  Hoyt,  of  Deerficld, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  for  the  monument.  About  six  thoiisand  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Everett  delivered  his  address  under  a 
walnut  tr^,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  monument,  the  top  of 
which  13  seen  rising  between  the  two  mountainous  elevations  in 
the  back  groimd.  About  forty  years  after  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his 
men  were  killed,  a  rude  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory, 
but  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  removed  it  so  many  times, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  where  he  or  his  men  were 
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buried.  In  1835,  the  committee  of  investigation,  gtxided  by  thei 
tradition  of  some  aged  people,  fomi4  the  spot  inhere  he  and  about 
thirty  of  his  men  were  mterred ;  the  grave  was  just  in  front  of  the 
door-yard  of  Stephen  Whitney,  Esq.,  and  about  twenty  feet  north- 
west of  his  front  door.  Their  bones  were  in  a  slate  of  tolerable 
preservation,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  '^  A  grave^ 
probably  containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety-six  Indians  who  were 
slain  on  that  day,  was  likewise  found  by  accident  about  the  same 
%  time,  nearly  one  hundred  rodis  west  of  the  road  leading  from: 

Bloody  Brook  to  Conway,  by  Mr.  Artemas  Williams,  and  a  httle 
more  &an  half  a  mile  south-west  Of  the  grave  of  Lathrop." 

Hie  monument  is  six  feet  square  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
height;  it  is  constructed  of  marble,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Sunderland: 
On  its  completion  an  address  was  delivered  at  its .  foot  by  Mr. 
Luther  B.  Lmcohi,  of  Deerfield.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  monument : — 

On  this  gioand  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop  and  eighty-fonr  men  nnder  his  command^ 
including  eighteen  teamsters  from  Deerneld,  convejring  stores  fipom  that  town  to  Had- 
ley.  were  ambuscaded  by  about  700  Indians,  and  the  Captain  and  seventr-six  mea 
slam,  Sept.  18th,  1675,  (old  style.)— The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a  co- 
temporary  Historian,  as  <<  a  choice  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the* 
County  of  Essex,  none  of  whom,  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate."" 

"And  S^gMiM^  tells  yon  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth'wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling  waters  red." 

This  monument  erected  August,  1838. 

The  bearing  and  distance  of  the  grave  of  the  slain  (south  21 
rods)  is  inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  a  stone  slab  placed  on 
the  spot.  In  order  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  from  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  were 
posted  at  Hadley,  and  it  became  necessary  to  prociire  provisions 
•  and  forage  for  their  subsistence.    The  Indians  having  burnt  the 

principal  part  of  Deerfield,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants- 
their  grain,  consisting  of  about  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  remained 
stacked  in  the  fields,  having  escaped  the  conflagration.  Deter- 
mining to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Hadley  detached  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  company,  with  a  number 
of  teams  and  drivers,  to  thrash  it  and  transport  it  to  head-quarters. 
Having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  Capt.  Lathrop,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  commenced  his  march  for  Hadley.  As  no 
Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  probably  appre- 
hend any  danger.  The  following  accoimt  of  the  fatal  attack  of 
the  savages  at  Bloody  Brook  is  taken  from  Hoj/fs  Indian  Wars^ 
published  at  Greenfield  in  1824. 

"  For  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  aft6r  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lathrop's  march  lay  through  a  very  level  country,  closely 
wooded,  where  he  wsls  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
either  flank ;  at  the  termination  of  this  distance,  near  the  south 
point  of  Siigar-loaf  Hill,  the  road  approximated  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  left  was  in  some  measure  protected.  At  the  village  now 
called  Aft/cfo^  Brook,  in  the.  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road 
crossed  a  small  stream,  bordered  by  a  narrow  morass,  firom  which 
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ihe  village  has  its  name ;  tfaongh  more  appropriately  it  shonld  be 
denominated  Bloody  Brook^  by  which  it  was  sometimes  known. 
Before  arriirin^  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  brqok,  the 
road  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  with  the  morass,  then,  cross- 
ing, it  continued  directly  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  ti^ 
versing  what  is  now  the  home  lots,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vil* 
lage.  As  the  morass  was  thickly  covered  with  brush,  the  place  of 
crossing  afforded  a  favorable  point  of  surprise.  On  discovering 
Lathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
planted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  this  pcnht,  and  lay  eagerly 
waiting  to  pounce  upon  him  while  passing  the  morass.  WiSiout 
scouring  the  woods  in  his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lathrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  crossed  the  morass 
with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  piobably  halted,  to  allow 
time  for'  his  teams  to  drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical 
moment  had  arrived^ — the  £idians  mstantly  poured  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  close 
attack.  Confusion  and  dismay  succeededi  The  troops  broke  and 
scattered,  fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whose  gre^  superiority 
enabled  tfiem  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the  situation 
of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  seH  their  lives  in  a 
vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  Moody  con- 
flict now  becsjne  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  9(ake.  iDifficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the  havoc, 
barbarity,  and  misery  that  ensued ;  '  fury  raged,  and  shuddering 
pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  desperation  stood  pitted,  at 
^  fearml  odds,'  to  unrelenting  ferocity.  The  dead,  the  dying,  the , 
wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  Lathrop's 
devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance 
became  faint  At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  the 
annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English ;  only  seven  or 
eight  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene,  to  relate  the  dismal  tale ;  and 
the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Capt.  Lathrop 
fell  in  the  ecurly  part  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss,  including 
teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety." 

Capt  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield  with  his  company,  between 
four  and  five  miles  distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  hurried  on  to 
the  relief  of  Lathrop,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  found  the  Indians 
had  done  their  bloody  work,  and  were  stripping  the  dead.  -  Rush- 
ing on  in  close  order,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  and,  charging 
back  and  forth,  cut  down  all  within  the  range  of  his  shot  After 
several  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  the  savages  were  compelled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  the  surrounding  swamps  and  forests.  Lieuten- 
ants Savage  and  Pickering  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
Aeir  skill  and  bravery.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action.  Major 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  who  on  the  morning  of  this  day  had 
marched  towards  Northfield,  arrived  on  the  ground  with  one 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  English,  Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians, 
and  diared  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mosely  lost 
but  two  men  in  die  various  attacks,  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
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wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  various  attacks  of  tne 
day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  the  greatest  proporticHi  of  which 
fell  in  the  engagement  with  Mosely.  On  the  approach  of  night, 
Treat  and  Mosely  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter to  hury  the  dead.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  the  Indians 
appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  that  town, 
and,  displaying  the  garments  they  had  stripped  from  Lathrop's 
slain,  made  demonstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  house, 
which  then  contained  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances .  of  a  strong  f(Nrce, — 
caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call  in  additional 
troops,  which  so  intimidated  the  Lidians  that  they  withdrew  with- 
out making  an  attack.  This  post,  however,  was  afterwards 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy. 

Duringthe  French  and  Indian  wars,  Deerfield  was  often  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies.  In  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704,  Major  Hertel  de  Rouville, 
with  200  French  and  142  Indians,  after  a  tedious  march  of 
between  2  and  300  miles  through  deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  ele- 
vated pine  forest,  about  two  miles  north  of  die  village,  (now  called 
Potty's  plain,)  bordering  Deerfield  meadow,  where  they  lay  con- 
cealra  tul  after  midnight.  Finding  all  quiet,  ^nd  the  snow  beins; 
covered  with  a  crust  sufficient  to  support  the  men,  Rouville  lett 
his  snow-shoes  and  packs  at  the  foot  or  the  elevation,  and,  crossing 
Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  meadow  before 
daylight  with  the  utmost  caution,  which,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  guard  had  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  daylight. 
Arriving  at  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  the  saovr 
had  drifted  in  many  places  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisades, 
the  enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Parties  detached  in  different  directions  broke  into  the 
houses  and  dragged  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds,  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made  they  were  generally  killed.  A 
party  forced  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  bed  tester  and 
snapped  it  at  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  entering  his  room.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  and  kept  standing  in  his  shirt  for  near  an  hour. 
His  house  in  the  mean  time  was  plundered,  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  a  black  female  servant,  were  murdered  before  the  door. 
They  then  permitted  him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  chil- 
dren, to  put  on  their  clothes.  The  house  of  Capt.  John  Sheldon 
was  attacked,  but  as  the  door  at  which  the  Indians  attempted 
to  enter  was  firmly  bolted,  they  found  it  difficult  to  penetrate. 
They  then  perforated  it  with  their  tomahawks,  and,  thrusting 
through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's  wife,  as  she  was 
rising  from  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  captain's  son  and  ^ 
wife,  awakened  by  the  assault,  leaped  from  a  chamber  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  by  which  the  latter  strained  her  ankle, 
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and  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  bnt  the  husband  escaped  to  the 
voods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  possession  of  the 
house,  which  was  oiie  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  the  enemy 
reserved  it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners  as  they  were  collected  from 
other  parts  of  the  village.  The  whole  number  made  prisoners  waa 
112,  and  the  number  of  killed  was  forty-seven.  Having  collected 
the  prisoners,  plundered  andlset  fire  to  the  buildings,  Rouville  left 
the  place  when  the  snn  was  about  an  hour  hif;h.  Every  building 
Vithin  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  the  meeting-house 
and  that  of  Captain  Sheldon,  which  was  the  last  fired,  and  saved 
by  the  English,  who  assembled  immediately  after  the  enemy  left 
tbe'plftce.  This  hoiise  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the  Til- 
lage, of  which  the  annc^^ed  engraving  is  a  representation. 


tfAndent  Home  w  DetrJUld. 


The  ground  plan  of  the  "building  is  42  by  3l  feet  The  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  house  is  of  a  large  size  and  firm 
texture,  most  of  which  remains  sound  even  to  Ihe  sills,  and  the 
primitive  clapboards  at  the  gables  arc  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion; the  walls  are  lined  with  briek.  The  door,  showing  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  tomahawks,  still  remains.  Other  parts  of  the 
building  have  been  repaired,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  does  not  exhibit  so  antique  au  appearance  as  its  age  would 
indicate.  The  night  following  the  attack,  the  enemy  encamped  in 
the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Deerfield  village,  where,  by  clearing  away  the  snow  and  construct- 
ing slight  cabins  of  brush,  the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  On  the  second  day  of  their  jour- 
ney Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few  weeks  previous,  b^ 
came  exhausted  through  fatigue,  and,  proving  burdetisome,  het 
Indian  master  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head  and  left  her  dead 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Green  river.  The  march  of  the  captives 
on  Connecticut  rivet  continued  for  several  days  without  any  iucii 
34 
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dent  of  note,  excepting  now  and  then,  murdering  9x1  ezhaualed 
captive  and  taking  on  the  scalp.  At  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
Rouville  divided  his  force  into  several  parties ;  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  accompanied  proceeded  down  Onion  river  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  from  thence  into  Canada.  After  his  arrival  there  he 
was  generally  treated  with  civility,  and  often  withhumanitv^  In 
1706  a  flag-ship  was  sent  to  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Williams  and  fifty- 
seven  other  captives  were  redeemed  and  brought  to  Boston.*  AU 
the  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Williams  returned,  with  the  exception 
of  his  daughter  Eunice,  who  was  left  behind,  being  about  ten 
years  old.  She  adopted  the  Indian  manners,  to  one  of  whom  she 
was  married,  and  adopted  the. Catholic  faith.  She  repeatedly 
visited  her  relatives  in  New  England ;  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  make  her  remain  among  her  connexions,  but  she  uniformly 
persisted  in  wearing  her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads.  She  l^n 
a  number  of  descendants,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  was  educated 
at  Longmeadow,  aiid  afterward  became  a  missionary  to  Ae  Oneida 
Indians.  TVenty-eight  of  the  captives  remained  in  Canadai  and. 
mixing  wit^  the  French  and  Indian^,  adopted  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  were  thus  lost  to  their  friends.  The  journal  which 
Rouville  kept  while  on  his  expedition  agamst  Deerfield  is  said  to  be 
diill  in  existence,  having  been  preserved  in  one: of  the  Oahadian 
oonvents ;  also  a  small  church  bell,  which  the  Indians  took  from 
Deerfield,  when  it  was  destroyed.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  buried,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
vp  and  conveyed  to  Canaida,  and  is  now  hanging  in  an  Indian 
church  in  St  Kegis. 

[f\rom  the  Bostm  F9St  Bof,  S^,  la,  1746.] 

Friday  ser'niglit  some  of  oar  soldiers  going  from  Deerfield  to  Colerain,  weit  find 
upon  by  a  party  of  the  en^my  Indians,  and  one  Mr.  Bliss,  a  Connecticat  soldier,  was 
kiil'd,  scalp'd  and  his  body  left  inhamanly  cnt  and  mangled  by  them. 

And  las^  Monday  seven  men  and  a  yoang  woman  being  in  a  field  at  Deerfield,  nnk* 
ing  of  hay,  were  surprised  by  about  40  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  five  of  the  men  were 
kiUed  on  the  spot ;  tne  young  woman  they  struck  three  times,  with  their  hatchets,  and 
wounded  her  terribly  on  both  sides  of  her  head.  ■  The  ^peopie  of  this  town,  being  alarm* 
ed,  went  oat  after  the  «nemy ;  when  they  hastened  oflf,  leariitg  the  woandra  yotrnff 
woman,  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  they  had  slain  on  the  ground. .  The  other  two  nwA 
escaped^  and  the  young  woman  was  brought  into  Deerfield,  but  is  not  like  to  live. 

Th^  names  of  those  kill'd  were  Samuel  Allen,  two  of  the  widow  Amsdel^s  sons,  Elea* 

zer  Hawkes,  Jun.,  all  of  Deerfield,  and  one CKllet,  a  soldier  from  Connecticut ;  tho 

young  woman  wounded  aforesaid  was  daughter  to  the  afcResaid  Allen.  One  of  th« 
Indians  was  killM  upon  their  assault:  and  some  of  them  had  thrown  his  body  into  a 
pond,  which  was  soon  after  found  ana  his  scalp  taken  off  and  bro't  in  by  our  men.  It 
is'  supposed  another  of  the  enemy  is  mortally  wounded,  as  ti  Tract  was  discovered 
where  one  of  them  had  been  Carried  oS  who  had  bled  a  great  quantity. 

The  following  are  inscriptions  copied  from  monuments  in  the  old 
burying-ground  in  this  place :    . . 

*  Mr.  Williams  after  his  return  published  a  particular  account  of  his  sufierings  and 
those  of , his  fanuly  and  townsmen,  entitled  the  Redeemed  Captive^  <fc. ;  this  work  has 
passed  through  a  namber  of  editions.  A  recent  work,  by  Stetrfiien  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
entitled  <<  A  Biograohical  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  WiUianis,''  has  been  rec«nlly  pab* 
lished  in  Greenfield.  It  contains  many  particulars  respecting  Mr..  Williams  and  his 
family  which  never  before  have  been  published. 
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HenttHtariadthebodyof  Lievt.  MdMimBii  HinsdeU,  died  May  y«  9, 1736,  in  tb* 
63d  ]f«r  of  hiB  ace,  who  was  the  fizst  male  child  bom  in  thbi  plaoei  and  was  twice  cap- 
tivated by  the  In£an  Salvages. — ^Math.  5tlL  7th.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
•haA  obtain  mercy. 


Hera  lyetb  the  bod^  of  Mrs.  Banioe  "^^iams,  the  yertnons  9c  desirable  oonsort  of  the 
Bar*-  Mr.  John  Wilhams,  6b  daughter  to  y  Rev"L  Mr.  Eleazer  Ac  Mrs,  Esther  Mather 
of  NofthampCon.  She  was  born  Angt.  2, 1664,  and  fell  by  rage  of  y*  barbaroas  Enemy 
March  1, 17034^— ProY.  3  U  28.    Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

Here  lyes  y*  body  of  the  Reu'-  Mr.  Jfbhn  Williams,  the  beloved  6c  faithful  pastor  of 
this  plttoey  who  dyed  on  June  y«  12^  1729,  in  the  65^  year  o^  his  age.  Reu»  14.  13. 
"Write  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  LokK 
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The  lerriUHy  comprising  this  town  was  an  unincorporated  tract, 
called  Erom^9  Grani^  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  rirer, 
bouaded  north  by  Northfield  and  Warwick.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  18^  A  Congregational^  church  was  organized  here 
five  or  six  years  since,  but  there  ncTcr  has  been  any  minister  set- 
tied  in  the  place.  At  this  tin^  the  inhabitants  meet  occasionally 
in  a  school-house  for  public  worship.  In  the .  Statistical  Tables 
published  by  th&  stale,  it  is  stated  that  in  Erving's  Grant  there 
was  1  woollen  min,  which  manufactured  25,600  yards  of  satinet, 
valued  at  $16,640 ;  12  hands,  6  male  and  6  female,  were  emptoy- 
ed ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  and  744  poir&of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at,  $4,345. 
Population  in  1837  was  292.  There  is  a  post-office  in  the  town. 
Distance^  10  miles  east  from  Greenfield,  and  85  miles  fisom 
Boston. 


GILL. 

This  town  was  fbrmerly  a  port  of  Deerfiefd ;  it  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1793.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Moses  Gill.  The  church  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  supposed 
Aiat  Uie  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1793.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  was  settled  in  1798 ;  his 
successor,  Rev.  Jabes  Munsell,  was  settled  in  1802 ;  the  next  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Josiah  W.  Oanning,  was  fettled  m  1806.  The  township 
is  situated  on  a  great  bend  of  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  much 
fertile  land.  It  Nes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is 
separated  from  Greenfield  by  Fall  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
1  Ckmgregational  and  1  Methodist,  both  situated  in  the  small  vil- 
lage in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Population,  809.  Distance, 
5  miles  E.N.E.  of  Greenfield,  15  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  and 
86  westerly  from  Boston. 

Near  the  point  where  the  boimdaries  of  this  town,  Montague 
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and  Gi«enfield  meet,  there  ie  in  the  CoonectioDt  tne  most  intevttt- 
jog  waterfall  in  the  state.  They  were  fonnerly  called  Miller's 
feus,  but  of  late  have  received  the  name  of  Titmer's  Falls,  in 
commemoration  of  Calpt.  Turner,  who  surprised  a  body  of  Indians, 
in  1676,  at  this  place,  during  Philip's  war.  A  canal,  three  miles 
in  Iraigth,  in  order  to  pasn  the  fulls,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Montague,  on  the  easleni  side  of  the  river.  Ah  artificial 
dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  the  falls,  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  long,  resting  near  the  center  upon  two  small  islands.  Over 
this  dam  the  water  descends  more  than  thirty  feet  perpendicularly, 
and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending  rapidly  and  foaming  m 
its  course.  From  an  elevation  perhaps  about  fifty  rods  below  the 
cataract,  the  observer  perceives  that  he  has  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  the  falls  of  Niagara  before  him.  The  country  about 
these  is  but  little  cultivated.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
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observer  will,  however,  perceive  a  few  dwcUings  and  the  head  of 
a  canal;  but  a  little  beyond  appear  elevations,  which  are  princi- 
pally covered  with  evergreens,  and  terminate  the  landscape. 

llie  Indians  during  Philip's  war  resorted  to  the  falls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  fi^h,  as  vast  quantities  of  shad,  salmon,  and  othpr 
fish  ascended  the  river  during  the  spring  season.  Several  hundred 
Indians  look  a  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  elevated 
ground ;  a  smaller  party  occupied  the  opposite  bank ;  and  another 
was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  Smead's  Island,  upwards  of  a 
mile  below.  As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent 
towns  were  not,  at  this  lime,  numerous,  the  bidi^ns  appeared  to 
liave  considered  themselves  but  little  exposed  to  an  attaoK.  Two 
lads,  Stebbins  and  (lilbert,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  car^ 
ried  to  the  falls,  fortunately  made  their  escape,  and  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  position  and  carelessness  of  (he  Indians.  Oa  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
About  one  hundred  and  sixty  moimted  men  assembled  at  Hatfield, 


UDder  the  command  of  Capt.  Turner  of  the  colony  troops.  H$ 
vae  accomnanied  by  Capt  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  and  Ensign 
Lyman  of  Northampton.  Under  the  direction  of  t^o  skilful  guides^ 
the  English  commenced  their  march  for  the  falls,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  the  evening  of  17th  of  May. 

'^  Passing  the  ruins  of  t>eerfield,  and  the  river  at  the  northerly 
part  of  the  meadow  in  that  town,  they  were  heard  by  a  lodge  of 
Indians,  seated  at  what  is  now  called  Cheapside,  a  small  distance 
below  the  place  where  the  English  forded.  The  Indians  immedi- 
ately turned  out  and  examined  the  usual  pl^ce  of  crossing,  but, 
finding  no  trail,  supposed  the  noise  to  proceed  from  moose  wading 
the  river,  and  returned  to  their  lodge.  Turner  having  passed  Green 
river  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles,  halted  on  elevated 
ground,  a  small  distance  west  of  Fall  river,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Indian  camp  at  the  falls,  where  his  men  dismounted  and  left 
their  horses,  tied  to  saplings,  under  a  small  guard.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  Fall  river,  and,  climbing  up  an 
abrupt  hill,  went  rapidly  through  an  intervening  wood,  rushed 
upon  the  camp,  and  found  the  Indians  in  a  deep  sleep,  without 
even  a  watch.  Roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  sudden  discharge 
of  musketry,  they  fled  towards  the  river,  exclaiming,  Mohawks  I 
Mohawks!  verily  believing  this  furious  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Many  leaped  into  their  canoes,  some  in  the  hurry  forgetting  their 
paddJes,  and,  attempting  to  cross,  were  shot  by  the  English  or  pr^ 
cipitated  down  the  cataract  and  drowned.  Some  were  killed  in 
their  cabins,  others  were  cut  down  under  the  shelving  rocks  of  the 
river  bank,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  One  hundred  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty  passed  down 
the  falls,  but  one  of  whom  escaped  drowiiing.  Their  whole  loss, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  about  three  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  some  of  iheir  principal  chiefs.  Turner,  who  at 
this  time  had  lost  but.  one  of  his  men,  now  returned  towards  his 
horses.  By  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
having  joined  those  from  Smead's  Island,  advanced  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  English.  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  with  part  of  the  force 
formed  a  rear  guard,  often  drove  back  the  savages  with  great  reso- 
lution. They,  however,  continued  their  attacks,  being  covered  by 
a  thick  morass  extending  along  the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  troops. 
By  a  captive  which  they  took  the  English  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  now  approaching  with  a  thousand  Indians.  This,  with 
several  attacks  at  various  points,  produced  a  panic  among  the  men, 
and  the  main  body  at  length  fell  mto  confusion,  and  separated  into 
several  parties  under  diflTerent  leaders.  .  Two  of  these  parties  were 
cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  prisoners  of  one  party,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  burnt  to  death.  Capt..  Turner,  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  being  enfeebled  by  a  previous  sickness,  was  unable  to 
act  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached  Green 
river.  The  enemy  came  up  as  he  was  crossing  over,  and  he  soon 
feQ  by  a  shot.  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  then  commanded,  continued 
the  retreat  through  the  meadow  bordering  Green  river,  iamd,  cross* 
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mg  a  pine  plain  and  Deerfield  river,  entered  the  meadow  in  that 
town,  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  and  after  sustaining  several 
furious  attacks  arrived  at  Hatfield,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
men.  ^  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  retreat  lay  across  the  present 
town  'of  Greenfield,  to  the  north  of  the  extended  swamp,  lying 
north  of  the  old  meeting-house.  Capt.  Turner  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  Greenfield  meadow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  on 
which  now  stands  Nash's  miilj  where  his  body  was  afterwarda 
found  by  a  scouting  party  of  the  English.  The  Indians  followed 
Holyoke  to  the  village,  now  called  the  Bars,  at  the  south  end  of 
Deerfield  meadow:'  "* 
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Tffls  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield.  It  was  incorpo^- 
rated  as  a  town  in  1753.  Rev.  Eklward  Billings,  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town,  was  a  native  of 
Sunderland ;  he  settled  here  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Roger  Newton,  D.  D.,  in  1761.  Rev,  Gamahel  S;  Olds  was  settled 
as  colleague  in  1813;  he  resigned  in  1816,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  in  Amherst  college.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  who  was.  succeeded  by  Rev,  Amariah  Chandler  in 
1832.  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  D.  D.,  the  ju^sent  rector  of  the  Episco^- 
pal  church,  was  instituted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  in  1814 
The  first  pastor  of  the  second  phurch  was  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins^ 
who  was  settled  in  1820 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Th.  Bellows,  and  Rev.  Saml.  Washr 
bum.  The  first  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  church 
was  the  Rev.  Win throp  Bailey, Avho  was  installed  in  1S25,  and  died 
in  1835.   He,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Parkmau  Jr.,  in  1837. 

The  principal  part  of  Greenfield  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
plain ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs  a  succession  of 
eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Deer- 
field  mountain.  The  soil  on  and  near  these  eminences  is,  for  some 
extent,  light  and  sandy ;  that  of  the  plain  is  moderately  good ;  and 
that  along  Green  river,  near  the  western  border,  is  excellent. 
Greenfiela  is  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  county.  The  village  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the  interval 
on  Green  river,  and  built  on  two  intersecting  streets.  The  village 
consists  of  100  well-built  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Congre- 
gational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist, 
a  coiurt-house,  jail,  a  bank,  the  "  Greenfield  Bank,*'  with  a  capital 
of  $160,000,  2  printing-offices,  with  quite  a  dumber  of  mercantile 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  **  Greenfield  High  School  for 
young  Ladies  "  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  are  large,  extensive,  and  elegant,  and  add  very  much  to 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  village.    The  following  statement  of  disp- 
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*  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  131. 
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tance^  was  taken  fipm  a  eoide-board,  (or  a  kind  of  pilaster,)  stand- 
ing near  the  elegant  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  place :  20  miles  to 
Northamptcm ;  3  to  Deerfield;  7  to  Bemardston :  9  to  Coleraine; 
40  to  Springfield;  64  to  Worcester;  20  to  BratUeboro'  Tt ;  118 
to  Haverhill ;  66  to  Hartford,  Con. ;  255  to  Montreal,  IT.  C. ;  and 
88  miles  to  Boatim.    Population  of  the  town,  1,840. 

In  1637,  there  was  in  the  town  1  woollen  milly  4  sets  of  nuu 
chinery ;  36,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  160,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  con<« 
sumed,  and  180,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  the  value  of 
which  was  $110,000;  males  employed,  26;  females,  63;  capital 
invested,  |^,000.  Merino  sheep,  1,000;  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
1,163 ;  merino  wool  produced,  2,730  llw^  other  kinds  of  wool^  3,469 
lbs.         .  •  . 

This  town  during  tfie  Indian  and  French  wars  was  made  the 
theater  for  some  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The/aUJlghtf 
so  caUed,  took^  place  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  town.  (See 
account  of  Gill.)  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  action  to  the  English 
took  place  withm  the  limits  of  this  town.  The  following  case  of 
individual  suffering  deserves  notice:  it  is  extracted  from  Hoffts 
Indian  Wars. 

Mr.  Joaatliaa  Wdb,  of  HalSeld,  one  of  the  twenty  who  lemeiaed  in  tile  fear  wkm 
Twtmet  begea  bis  marck  from  the  flUls,  soon  after  monntiiig  his  hofae  reoenred  a  AoC 
ia  one  of  his  thighs,  which  had  jniBTioitsIy  been  fractured  and  badly  healed,  and 
another  shot  wonnded  his  hone,  with  much  dificnlty  he  kept  his  saddle,  and,  after 
aereral  narrow  escapes,  joined  die  inain  body  jaat  at  die  time  it  separated  into  sereral 
parties,  as  has  been  related.  Attarhing  himself  to  one  that  was  making  towaids  thm 
fwamp  on  the  kft,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  altered  his  ronte, 
and  joined  another  party  flying  in  d  diflerent  direction.  Unable  to  keep  up  with  tha 
party,  he  was  soon  lefl  alone,  and  not  long  after  f^U  in  with  one  Jones,  who  was  also 
woonded.'  The  woods  being  thick  and  the  day  dondy,  they  soon  got  bewildefedi  aai 
WcUs  lost  his  companion ;  and  after  wandering  in  varioos  directions,  accidcntaUy 
struck  Green  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  stream,  arrived  at  a  place,  since  called  the 
tmrntrf  farms,  in  the  northerly  part  ot  Greenfield.  Passing  the  river,  and  attempting 
to  asoend  an  abrupt  hill,  bordering  the  interval  west,  be  fell  from  his  norse  exhaosled. 
After  lying  senseless  some  lime,  he  revived  and  found  his  faithful  animal  standing  by 
him;  making  him  fast  to  a  tree,  he  again  lay  down  to  rest  himself,  but  finding  he 
should  not  be  able  to  remount,  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  and  making  use  of  his  gun 
as  a  crutch  hobbled  up  the  river,  directlv  opposite  to  the  course  he  ought  to  have  tafsn. 
His  progress  wbs  slow  and  painful,  and  bein^  much  annoyed  by  musquetoes,  towards 
nigla  he  struck  up  a  fire,  which  soon  sptead  m  all  directions,  and  with  some  difficulty 
he  avoided  the  flames.  New  fears  now  arose ;  the  fire,  he  conjectured,  might  gaioe 
the  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  their  fniy .  Undier  these  impres- 
aioDS  he  divested  himself  of  his  ammunition,  that  it  might  not  fall  mto  their  hands- 
bound  up  his  thigh  with  a  handkerchief,  and  staunched  the  blood,  and  composing  him- 
self as  much  as  possible,  soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  Probably  before  this  he  nad  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  for  in  a  dream  he  imagined  himself 
bewildered,  and  was  impreued  with  Uie  idea  that  he  must  turn  Atm^  the  stream  to  find 
his  home.  The  rising  of  the  sun  the  next  morning  convinced  him  that  his  sleeping 
impressions  were  correct — that  he  had  travelled  ftum,  instead  bf  Uncords  Hatnel^ 
and  that  he  was  then  further  from  that  place  than  the  falls,  where  the  action  took 
place.  He  was  now  some  distance  up  Green  river,  where  the  high  lands  closed  down 
to  the  stream.  Reversing  his  course,  he  at  length  regained  the  level  interval  in  the 
upper  part  of  Greenfield,  and  soon  found  a  foot  path  which  led  him  to  the  trail  of  his 
retreatmg  commdes ;  this  he  pursued  to  Deerfield  river,  which,  with  much  difficulty! 
he  forded  by  the  aid  of  his  gun ;  ascending  the  bank,  he  laid  himself  down  lo  rest, 
and  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  soon  awaking,  he  discovered  aa 
Indian  making  directly  towards  him,  in  a  canoe.  Unable  to  flee,  and  finding  his 
sitaatian  desperate,  he  presented  his  gun,  then  wet  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  aa 
if  in  the  act  of  firing ;  the  Indian,  leaving  his  own  gim,  instantly  leaped  from  his  canoe 
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into  the  wat^r,  esci^)ed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  disappoued.  Wells  now  condnded 
he  should  be  sacrificed  by  others,  who  he  knew  were  but  a  small  distance  down  the 
tiver^  but  determining  if  possible  to  elude  them,  he  gained  an  adjacent  swamp,  and 
secreted  himself  nnder  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  The  Indians  were  soon  heud  in  stech 
lof  him,  trayersing  the  swamo  in  all  directions,  and  passing  over  the  drift-wood  { but  lyipsr 
cloee,he  ibrtinately  avoided  discovery,  and  after  they  had  given  up  the  search  ana 
left  the  place,  he  continued  his  painftil  march  through  I)eerneld  moidows.  Hunger 
now  began  to  prey  upon  him,  and  looking  aboiit  he  accidentally  discovered  the  skde- 
Con  of  a  hoTsa^  from  the  bones  of  which  he  gathered  some  animal  matter,  which  he 
ea^rl}F  devoured,  and  soon  after  found  a  few  birds'  eggs,  and  some  decayed  beans, 
wmch  in  some  measure  allayed  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  added  to  his  strength. 
Passing  the  nans  of  Deerfield  at  dusk,  he  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Lathnip's  battle- 
ground, at  Bloody  Brook,  in  the  sodth  part  of  Deerfield,  where  he  found  himself  so 
ezhansted  that  he  concluded  he  most  give  up  fiuther  efforts,  lie  down,  and  die.  But 
after  resting  a  short  time  and  recollecting  that  he  was  within  about  eight  miles  of 
Hatfield,  his  resoluAon  returned^  and  he  resumed  his  march  over  pine  woods,  then 
smoking  with  a  recent  fire ;  here  he  found  himself  in  great-  distress  fnm  a  want  of 
water  to  qnenoh  his  thirst,  and  almost  despaired  of  reaching  his  approumated  home. 
Bat  once  moce  roasing  himself,  he  ^ntinued  his  route,  and  about  mid-day  on  Sundav 
reached  Hatfield,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  fiiends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead. 
After  a  kmg  cenfinemeM,  Mr.  Wells'  wound  was  healed,  and  he  iivea  to  an  advanoed 
age,  a  w<irthy  member  of  the  town.   , 

After  the  sacking  of  Deerfield,  Rouville,  the  commander  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town,  after 
a  march  of  about  four  miles,  encamped  in  the  meadows  on  the 
bank  of  the  ri^er.  The  second  day's  march  was  slow.  At  the 
upper  part  of  Greenfield  meadow  it  Was  necessary  to  pass 
Green  river,  a  ^^all  stream,  then  open,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams^ 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  plunged  under  water,  but, 
I'ecoveiring  herself,  she  with  difficulty  reachra  the  shore,  and  con* 
tinued  her  route.  An  abrupt  hill  was  now  to  be  surmounted,  and 
JULr.  Williams  entreated  his  Indian  master  for  leave  to  return  and 
Mp  forward  his  distressed  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and  she  left  to 
Bttug^le  with  difficulties  beyond  her  power.  Her  cruel  and  bloody 
master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  sunk  his  hatchet  in  her  head,  and 
1^  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  and  interred  in  the  burial-ground  in  Deerfield. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1765,  a  party  of  Indiansr  attacked  five  men  at  labor  at  n 
place  called  the  Qntntry  farmSf  in  the  northerly  part  of  Greenfield.  The  Indians  had 
■ecreted  themselves  on  an  adjacent  eminence,  and  observed  the  people  deposit  theif 
arms  before  they  commenced  their  labor,  and  by  a  cautious  approach  placed  them- 
selves between  them  and  the  men,  and  rushing  furiously  on,  gave  their  fire }  but  it 
|>roved  harmless.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  people  fled  in  difierent  direc- 
tions ;  Sbubal  Atherton  leaped  into  a  ravine,  among  thick  brush,  where  he  was  die- 
covered,  shot,  and  scalped  *,  Benjamin  Hastings  and  John  Graves,  dashing  thron|^h 
Green  river,  dutstrippea  the  Indians,  and  escaped ;  but  Daniel  Graves  and  Nathaniel 
Brooks  were  captured.  The  former  being  in  years,  and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  the  Indians,  was  killed  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  caoture ;  BrookB 
was  carried  off.  and  never  returned;  whether  he  suffered  the  fate  of  his  fellow-pri- 
soner, is  not  known.  A  party  of  people  from  Greenfield  village  hurried  on  to  the  sjiot, 
and  followed  the  trail  of  the  enemy  some  distance,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major 
Williams  with  a  party  from  Deerfield,  but  the  enemy  eluded  their  pursuers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : —    , 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Barforth,  in  York- 
shire, Great  Britain ;  and  many  years  a  resident  at  Cossim-buzar,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  departed  this  transitory  life  May  25th,  A.  D.  1819,  aged  73 ;  and  was  a  Gentleman 
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cf  inyioiable  mttgri^,  of  mat  vrtwnily  of—imera,  and  a  generoas  exampto  of  good 
flid  Engli^  liosptedity.  fle  was  also  an  sfeetkniale  Father,  an  indulgent  hvsband, 
a  Kakras  friend  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  sincere  follower  of  Jesos  Chriat. 
Hence  he  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented^  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tance,  and  the  few*  sorrowing  ftlatives  who  have  erected  this  marble  to  perpetoale  his 
lememhnnce. 


HAWLEY. 


This  town  was  mcorporated  in  1792.  It  has  an  eferated  situa* 
tioQ  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  and  is  well  watered  byr  several 
branches  of  Deerfield  river.  Rev^  Jonathan  Grout,  the  first  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  settled  here  in  1793;  he  died  in  1835, 
aged  72.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Tyler  Thacher.  No  regular 
minister  has  yet  been  settled  over  the  second  parish.  The  naxnes 
of  some  of  tfie  first  settlers  were  Deadon  Joseph  Bangs,  Adjutant 
Zebedee  Weed,  Daniel  Burt,.  Samuel  and  Arthur  Hitchcock, 
Timothy  Baker,  Reuben  Cooley,  Joseph  Easton,  Elisha  Hunt,  Abel 
Ptoker,  Nathan  West,  Phineas  Seott,  Thomas  King,  Joseph  Long- 
ley,  WilUam  Mclntire,  and  James  Percival.  Part  of  the  north 
pert  of  the  town  is  named  from  Bozrahy  Cona,  firom  which ^plkce 
some  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

Old  Mr.  Hale,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  located  him- 
setf  about  half  a  mile  from  the  South  Hawley  post-office.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  very  siimilar  sort  of  a  man.  He  was  never 
married,  bul  Uvea  by  himself:  wjth  his  own^^  hands  he  cleared  up 
land  and  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  He  used  to  talk 
much  to  himself,  and  was.  very  much  harassed  by  the  appearance 
€t  "spirits,'^  which  he  said!  very  much  tnoubled  him:  he,  however^ 
like  Fingal, "  showed  fight  "^  widi  his  tormentors.  He  has  been  seea 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  to  all  appearance,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  widi  his  enemies.  He 
would  violently  Ifaeust  the  jbrk  into  the  air  in  various  direetions 
about  him,  furnishing  a  kind  of  representation  of  FingaPs  cele- 
brated contest  with  the  spirit  of  Lodft,  thus-  descri))ed  in  Oaxric- 
Thnra,  a  poem  of  Os^iian : 

"The  flame  was  dim  and  diAteni;  the  mooahid  her  red  hfx  intba  east.  A  blaal^ 
came  finom  the  mountain ;  on  its  wings  was  the  spirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  phica 
w  his  terrors,  and  shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  daik 
laee^  hia  voice  is  Uke  distant  thander.  Fias>^  advaacad  his  spear  in  night,  and 
laised  his  voice  on  hi^. 

<<  <  Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly !  Why  dost  thoD  come  to  my  presence 
with  thr  shadowy  arms  ?  Bo  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  r  Wtek 
» thy  shield  of  cloMls;  feeble  is  that  meteor  thy  swocd!  The-bla^tiDlIs  them  together: 
and  thoa  thyself  art  lost;  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night !  call  thy  winds  and 
fly!* 

<<'Dost  thoa  force  me  from  my  placed  replied  the  hollow  voice.  'The  people 
bend  before  me.  I  turn  Uie  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  look  on  the  nations, 
and  they  vanish ;  mv  nostrils  poor  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds ; 
the  tempests  are  before  my  lace.  Bnt  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds ;  tha 
fields  of  my  rest  are  pleasant.' 

<*<  Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,'  said  the  king.  <  Let  Gombal's  son  be  forgot.  Bo 
my  atepa  ascend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peaeeful  plains  ?  Bo  I  meet  thee  with  a  speoi 
on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda?    Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on  me?  why  shaka 
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^UmwfMfmr^  ThM^toVMstiiimiit  iMrerflsdliiMitbemifl^y  iavwr.  Ami 
iWltM9Qil>oftbe  wiAd/HgbteQtliekiiigQflfanren?  No :  h»  knowg  the  we»1maip 
oftbeiranns!' 

<<^nytolhf  tend,'  iepli«d  the  form:  <nosivBthy  wind,  and  fly  I  The  hbsta  an 
inthaholk)wofmyhaiid{theeoiineofthastormi8iniiie.  The  kiiif  of  Soca  if  my 
fion ;  he  hendB  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  aitmnd  Camc-thwra;  and  ha 
wUl  mnmul !    Flv  to  thj  land,  son  of  Combal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath ! ' 

*<  £U  UAed  high  his  shadowy  spear!  He  beat  forwara  his  dreEuUhl  height.  FingaL 
adTaneing,  drew  his  sword ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Lnno.  The  gleaming  path  or 
the  steel  winds  throogh  the  gloomy  chost.  •  The  form  fell  shapeless  into  aifi  like  a 
column  of  smoke,  which  the  staff  of  Uie  boy  distorbs  as  it  rises  from  tha  half<eztin« 
guished  famace.^*  .  ^ 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3,716  merino  sheep,  which  pro^ 
dttced  8,148  lbs*  of  wool,  valued  at  $4,574.  The  value  of  leather 
fanned  and  curried  was  $13,000.  l^pulation,  985.  Distance,  2b 
mileg  from  Greenfield,  ^  from  Northampton,  53  to  Albany,  and 
about  180  jfrom  Boston, 


i^^ 


HEATH. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  the 
first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1790.  The  church  originated 
from  that  in  Charlemont,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when  Mr.  Leavitt  was  the  minister  of  the  latter.  <<  It  was  a  period 
of  some  difficulty,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  times."  The 
number  of  original*  members  was  thirty-five.  Rev.  Moses  Miller 
succeeded  Mr.  Strong  in  the  ministry,  in  1804.  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Renster,  Feb.  1838,  as  follows,  viz. :  ^*  The 
diufoh  now  consists  of  about  200.  It  has  been  diminished  100,  by 
emigration.  About  60  famili^  attend  Mr.  Miller's  meeting;  of 
which  15  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  About  350  persons  attend 
meeting  statedly ;  30  families  attend  the  Baptist  meeting ;  10  the 
Methodist ;  and  20  are  Unitarians.  At  one  time  one  th&d  of  the 
persons  in  town  were  professors  of  religion.'' 

This  is  principally  an  agricultuml  town.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town  are  palm-leaf  hats ;  of  these,  in  1687, 
there  were  30,000  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1830  was  1,199 ;  in  1837  it  was  reduced  to  953. 
Distance,  4  miles  N.  of  Chirlemont,  13  firom  Greenfield,  and  125 
from  Boston.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  1  Oongrega-* 
tional,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist ;  and  two  post-offices.  Cme  of 
the  cordon  of  forts,  built  in  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  IndianSi 
was  situated  in  this  town,  and  was  called  Fort  Shirley. 


LETERETT. 


Thw  town  was  incorporated  in  1774    Rev.  Henry  Williams  was 
stalled  pastor  here  in  1784    He  died  in  1811.  and  was  snccebd- 


#d  by  Rer.  Jod  Wright,  in  1812,  who  continued  pastor  till  18Sa; 
ReT.  Jo0e^  Sawyer,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1822.  The 
next  wi^  Key.  Jonas  Colbum,  who  wa$  settled  in  1824 ;  and  was 
mioeeeded,  in  1832,  by  Bey.  Freegraoe  Reynolds. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
two  scythe  factories,  which  manufactured  2,400  scythes,  valued  at 
$1,600.  Palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  30,400 ;  the  value  of  which 
was  $4,690.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  there  are  two  post- 
offices.  Population,  902.  Instance,  3  miles  R  from  Sunderland, 
10  from  Greenfield,  and  85  from  Boston* 


LEYDEN. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1809.  It  was  formerly  a,  part  of 
Ck>leraine,  and  is  now  divided  from  that  town  by  Green  river, 
which,  passing  through  Greenfield,  passes  into  Deerfield  river. 
There  is  one  church  in  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptists;  the  only  regular  denomination  in 
the  town.  Agricultural  pursuits  is  the  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1837,  there  were  1,140  Saxony,  1,733  merino,  and  269  other 
kinds  of  sheep  in  this  town;  Saxony  wool  produced,  3,320  lbs.; 
merino,  6, 199  lbs. ;  other  kinds,  807  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece, 
3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,129  30;  capital  investra,  $7,855.  '  Popu- 
lation, 656.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from  Bos- 
ton. The  ^'  Olerij^^  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  Green  river  passes,  is  much  admired  for  its  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

WiOiam  Domtt,  the  foander  of  the  sect  of  DorrdtUa,  it  is  believed  is  still  liying  m 
the  north-west  comer  of  this  town.  Ue  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  bom  in  Giou- 
cesienhire,  about  1750|  and  was  the  son  of  a  fanner.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  America  and  was  captured  with  Bnrgorne. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Petersham,  where  he  married  a  wonum  bj  the  name  of  FoUj 
Chase ;  he  lived  afterwards  in  Warwicl^  and  then  removed  into  Leyden.  He  was 
visited  by  a  gentleman  in  1834.  from  whom  the  above,  and  following  particnlars  are 
derived.  He  was  fonnd  living  m  a  poor  old  house,  situated  in  a  bleidc  place,  far  from 
•1^  travelled  road.  He  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 
He  said  the  first  revelation  was  made  to  him.when  he  waa chopping  wood ;  it  was,  <<  Ren- 
der yourself  an  acceptable  sacrifice,"  or  ifomeUiing  similar.  He  began  to  have  follow- 
ers m  the  spring  of  1794,  and  at  one  time  twenty  or  more  families  joined  him ;  some 
were  from  Bemaidslon.  BonreU  held  that  all  days  were  alike,  and  also  to  non-resist- 
naee,  and  would  say  that  no  arm  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  Some  of  his  followers  wore 
wooden  shoes  and  tow  doth.  Dorrell  possessed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
it  ii  said  that  the  organ  for  this  was  very  fully  developed  in  his  cranium.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  drinking  too  mucJi ;  ne  was,  however,  very  punctual  in  ful- 
filling all  his  engagements,  wheUier  drunk  or  sober.  The  sect  (tf  which  be  was  the 
heady  it  is  believed,  has  become  extinct. 


MONROE. 


This  town  was  incorj^rated  in  1822.    It  is  situated  on  the  high 
lands  north  of  Hoosic  nver.   .Distance,  23  miles  from  Greenfield, 
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HOHTAaOE. 


and  130  N.  W.  of  Boston,  Number  of  inhabitants,  232.  It  i» 
stated  that  no  religious  society  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  place. 
In  1837,  there  were  400  Saxony,  600  merino,  and  103  other  kinds 
of  ^eep ;  the  average  weight  of  whose  fleeces  were  three  and  ono 
fourth  pounds. 


MONTAGUE. 

HoNTAQDB  was  incorporate  as  a  town  in  1753.  Before  that 
time,  the  southern  part  oelonged  to  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  northern  part  l^onged  to  the  state.  It  is  about  6  miles  square. 
The  general  face  of  the  town  is  imeven,  the  soil  various ;  a  range 
of  highlands  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  the  parts  of  vhicli 


IforthiKtU  vita  of  Mmbigiit,  (etmtral  pari.) 


are  designated  by  different  names,  Harvey's  Hill,  Chesnut  Hilf, 
Bald  Hill,  Pine  Hill,  Uuarry  Hill,  &c.  South-westerly  from  Ae 
present  center  of  the  town  there  is  a  hill  called  Taylor  Hill.  The 
northerly  part  consists  of  pine  plains;  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
bordering  upon  the  Connecticut,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  tractof 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality  for  cultivation.  There  Is  also 
upon  the  Saw-mill  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lock's  Pond, 
Shutesbury,  considerable  meadow  land.  This  river  enters  the  town 
of  Montague  near  the  south-east  comer,  and  winds  its  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  passing  northerly  of  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut,  about  one  mile  from  th* 
south-west  comer  of  the  town.  The  town  affords  many  ezctellent 
water  privileges.  Timber,  clay,  granite  and  other  stone  of  a  good 
quality  for  building,  are  abundant. 

The  above  is  a  view  from  the  north-west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  Saw-mill  river,  showing  the  two  churches, 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  In  1837,  there  was 
$6,000*8  worth  of  scythe-snaiths  and  $3,0O0'8  worth  of  palm-leaf 
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hats  manufactured.    Populatidn, .  1,260.    Diatance,  7  milea  fiom 
Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston. 

-  In  the  north-^westerly  part  pf  the  town  there  is  a  canal  3  miles 
long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  Turner's  falls,  descent  70  feet,, 
through  which  lumber  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  great  abundance 
annually.  There  is  a  postroffice  at  this  place,  called  Montague 
Canal  post-office.  Prom  time'to  time  many  traces  of  savage  men 
are  here  discovered,  such  as  p6ints  of  arrows,  stone  chisels,  &c. 
The  first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  Judah  Nash,  as  appears 
upon  a  slab  of  slate-stone  over  his  grave ;  was  settled  Nov.  17, 1762, 
died  Feb.  19,  180$,  having  continued  with  his  people  63  yeanu 
And  it  is  engraven  upon  said  slab,  that 

^He  was  faithfal  to  his  God,  a  lorerof  the  church,  a  iheiid  to  mankiiid. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  affliction's  cty,  , 

And  trace  his  Maker's  will  with  a  curious  eye, 
He  tried'  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaflected  grace, 
His  look  iulomed  the  venerable  place.'' 

Tlie  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  are  ElHs,  Harvey,  Root, 
Gunn,  Taylor,  Clapp,  &c.  The  celebrated  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver 
had  his  residence  in  this  town  for  many  yeaf  s.*  One  of  his  daugh-> 
ters  married  a  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  is  still  living  in  this  place, 
and  through  the  descent  of  his  children  by  Capt.  Carver's  daughter 
claims  an  interest  in  what  is  called  the  Carver  lands,  granted 
him  by  the  western  Indians,  situated  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory, 
The  following  was  transcribed  from  a  grave-stone  in  said  Mon- 
tague, about  one  mile  from  the  present  center: — "In  memory  pf 
Mrs.  Olive,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Gimn,  and  daughter  of  Capt  Jona-> 
than  Carver  of -Montague,  who  died  April  21, 1789,  aged  30  yearsi 
leaving  4  children." 

That  part  of  the  town  taken  from  Sunderland  in  early,  times 
was  called  Hunting-hill  Fields.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  thiek^ 
ly  inhabited  by  animals  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  deelj 
and  moose.  From  the  many  stories  of  hunters,  one  only  is  select-* 
ed  "A  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tuttle  and  his  father,  of  this  place,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  went  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  agree- 
ing to  continue  out  over  night,  designating  the  spot,  about  3  miles 
from  any  house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  a  gloomy 
forest  They  separated  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  son 
relumed  fijrst  to  the  place  of  encampment ;  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  heaid  a  noise,  saw  the  bushes  move,  and,  being 
somewhat  frightened,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bear,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired ;  his  father  replied, '  You  have  killed  me ! '  and  soon  expir- 
ed It  was  then  almost  dark.  He  took  his  father  in  his  arms,  with 
what  emotions  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe,  and  continued 
with  him  till  day,  and  then  went  and  gave  information  of  what 
had  taken  place.''  In  the  grave-yard  'in  said  Montague  there  is 
the  following  inscripti(Hi: — 

#  Communicatioa  from  J.  Hartwell,  Esq. 
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«I&iiKiiiofyof  Mr.JBlijah'Bardwdly'wiio  died  JvoFf  26, 1786^  la  r  27th  year  of 
bis  age,  haying  bat  a  lew  days  survived  y*  fatal  night  when  he  was  flung  from  hij 
horse  and  drawn  by  y  stormp  26  fcnIs  along  y«  path,  as  appeared  by  y«  piaoe  where  his 
hat  was  found,  and  here  he  had  spent  ]r*  whole  of  the  following  severe  cold  night  tnad<H 
ingdown  the  snow  in  a  small  circle.  TheFanlily  he  left  was  an  aged  Father,  a  wife 
and  three  sxnaU  children*" 


NEW  SALEM. 


This  town  wad  mcorporated  in  1753.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  from  Middleborough,  and  some  from  Danvers.  The  first 
mikiister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  who  w^  settled  in 
1779;  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rer.  Warren 
Fierce.  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  in  1807. 
l^e  north  Congregational  society  erected  their  meeting-house  in 
1836)  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  church. 
The  church  (called  the  Orthodox)  was  organized  in  1824.  Rev. 
Levi  Froich  was  settled  pastor  the  next  year :  be  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Erastus  Curtiss,  m  1834  There  is  a  Baptist  church  neaf 
the  southern  line  of  the  town. 

The  south  Congregational  church  and  the  academy,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1796,  stand  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys.  "  The 
fogs  of  Connecticut  river  seldom  rise  above  this  place,  while  it 
covers  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  towe^ng  Monadnock  on 
the  north  appear  like  inlands  rising  from  a  boundless  ocean."  This 
place  is  19  miles  from  Greenfield,  12  from  Montague,  35  firom 
Worcester,  10  from  Athol,  and  73  from  Boston.  The  Millington 
postoffice,  in  this  town,  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  place,  in  a  little 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Population,  1,256.  Agrir 
culture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  palm-leaf  hats,  however,  receives  considerable  attention. 
In  1837,  seventy-nine  thousand  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
^13,675. 

The  following,  relative  to  Revolutionary  times,  i^  copied  from 
the  Barre  Gazeitte, 

"  The'  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  flew  thnmgh  New  England  like  wiMftre.  The 
swift  horseman  with  his  red  flag  proclaimed  it  in  every  viUage,  and  made  the  sttninc 
call  npoii  the  patriots  to  move  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  so  rnthlesahr  invaded 
and  now  sealed  with  the  martyr's  blood.  Putnam,  it  will  be  recollected,  left  his  plongh 
in  the  farrow  and  led  his  gallant  band  to  Cambridge.  Snch  instances  of  promptnM 
and  devotion  were  not  rare.  We  have  the  following  instance  of  the  display  of  fervid 
patriotism  from  an  eye-witness — one  of  those  valaed  relics  of  the  band  <^  '76|  whom 
now  a  grateful  nation  delights  to  honor. 

<' When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Salem  in  this  state,  the  people  were  hastUy  as- 
sembled on  the  village  green,' by  the  notes  of  alarm.  Ever^  manoame  with  his  goiiy 
and  other  hasty  preparations  for  a  short  inarch.  The  miUtia  of  the  town  were  dien 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Cape.  G.  This  company 
was  paraded  before  much  consultation  had  been  had  upon  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  while  determination  was  expressed  on  almost  e wy  ooaatenaaoR, 
the  men  stood  silently  leaning  on  their  mnskets,  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  spim 
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■iteotteflnl  tlnei^Ciiuiwvrapposedtotetiaetvradwitktoffyinilyaiul]^ 
imJBdMon  and  backwaraness  were  ample  jpipo(  if  not  of  his  attachment  to  tanttf,  at 
least  of  his  nnfitnesa  to  lead  a  patriot  iMuia.  Some  monnnrs  began  to  be  hf>ard,  when 
the  lint  lieutenant,  William  Stacy,  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  tfaem.  He  was  a 
nan  of  stoat  heairt,  but  of  few  woids.  Foiling  his  commission  from  his  pocket,  ha 
said :  <  Fell0w«)ldien^  I  dni^'tknow  exactly  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  yoQ|  bat  finr  one, 
I  will  no  longer  serve  a  king  that  nraiders  mj  own  countrymen ;'  and  tearing  the  paper 
in  a  hnndred  pieces,  he  trod  it  imder  his  iocft.  Sober  as  wen  die  people  by  nature, 
they  ooold  not  restrain  a  lood,  wild  hurra  as  he-stepped  forwaid  andtoMthis  plaee  in 
the  ranks.  O.  stiU  faltered^  and  made  a  feeble  endeavor  to  restore  order ;  bat  they 
heeded  him  as  little  as  the  wmd.  The  company  was  summarily  disbanded;  and  areor- 
ganization  began  on  the  qpot.  The  gallaniStacy  was  onanimoosly  chosen  captain,  and 
with  a  prouder  commission  than  was  ever  borne  on  paichment,  he  led  a  amalr  but 
eficMBt  band  to  Oambndge*  He^conttnoed  in  serrioe  through  the  war,  reaching,  we 
believe,  before  its  dose,  thp  rank  of  lieatenant-colonel,  undor  the  conuaand  of  Fat* 
nam/*' 

Th^  following  inscriptkms  are  copied  from  monmnents  Manding 
in  the  grave-ya^  near  the  south  Congregational  church. 

8aaed  to  the  memorjr  of  Rev^  Samuel  Kendalli,  who  died  Jan.  31, 1792,  in  the  45 
year  of  his  age,  first  mmiater  of  New  Salem. 

Bqoti  in  dustwenll  post  lie ; 

And  no  distinction  we  can  make. 
Bat  Faith  forbids  the  rising  si^, 

And  sees  my  sleeping  dost  vwnke. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Kendall,  the  late  virtuous  &  fumable  opaaott  of  Mr. 
uel  KendsU,  Jr.,  who  died  Oct.  y  22, 1784,  in  the  34<k  year  of  her  age. 

Taatum  mors  temporalem  vastat  felicitatem.^ 

» 

Nor  art  nor  virtue  could  redeem  from  death; 
Nor  anxious  love  prolong  her  hdi'ring  breath; 
Conjugal  bands  asunder  must  be  torn, 
And  thou,  surviving  partner,  left  to  mourn ; 
But  let  her  virtue  now  your  grief  suppress, 
And  wait  reluctant  till  yoa  meet  in  Niss. 


NORTHFIELD. 


^^  In  1672,  a  township  was  granted  to  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  PearsoOi 
and  other  associates,  at  Squakheag^  now  Northfield,  on  Connecticut 
river;  and  the  following  year  a  few  people  from  Northampton^ 
Ha^cy*  and  Hatfield,  hegan  a  plantation  at  that  place.  The 
township  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  sj^d  included  an 
area  of  six  miles  by  twelve,  extending  several  miles  into  the  pre- 
sent states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  including  a  valuable 
tract  of  interval  land.  ^  The  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts 
was  at  this  time  unknown,  but  the  grant  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  A  deed  to  William  Clark  and  John 
King  of  Northampton,  agents  for  the  prmrietors  of  Northfield, 
covering  the  grant,  was  imde  August  13,  1687,  by  Nawelet  Oon- 
gegua,  Acqfttambelet,  Addarawanset,  and  Meganichcha,  Indians  of 

^^■W— ^^— ^^— ^^M^  ■!■  I  II-  ■  ..ll..  ■  I— ^^M^— ^^ 

•Dns  doetdetth  dcftroy  umponi  (bappineH)  fUtdtjr. 
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the  place,  in  consideration  of 'two  hundred  fethom of  wampom 
and  fifty-seven  pounds  worth  of  trading  goods^'  It  waa  signed 
with  the  marks  of  the  grantors,  and  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Hunt, 
Preserved  Cfap;  William  Ciark,  Jr.,  Peter  Jethro,  Joseph  Atherton, 
and  Israel  Chauncey."  "Tlie  planters  built  small  huts,  and  co- 
vered tliem  with  thatch;  made  a  place  for  public  worship ;  and 
built  a  stockade  and  fort." 

A  great  part  of  Northfield  is  excellent  land,  particularly  several 
valuable  intervals  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river.  The  village 
of  Northfield  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  tfie 
meado'ws  on  the  Connecticut  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with 
the  river  and  is  abo  it  a  m  le  m  length  it  is  wide  and  ornamented 
with  shade  trees  The  ho  ises  are  handsomely  built  There  ara 
two  churches  and  an,  academy  m  the  viUags. 


Somheni  vKK  u  tht  uiitral  part  af  NerthjUd 


The  above  is  a  so  ithem  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  village 
showing  the  Unitarian  church  and  some  other  buildings,  with  me 
^ade  trees ;  the  whole  intended  to  give  a  characteristic  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  This  place  is  about  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  19  from  Brattlehorough,  VL,  16  from  New  Salem,  13 
to  Montague,  7B  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  78  to  Boston.  Population, 
1,603.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  business  at  present 
ill  this  town. 

Northfield  has  suffered  much  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  opening  of  Philip's  war,  Northfield,  be- 
ing a  frontier  settlement,  was  mnch  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  nine  or  ten  people 
were  killed  in  the  woods  at  Northfield ;  others  escaped  to  the  gar- 
risou-house.  The  day  after  Ihis  took  place,  and  before  it  was 
known  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  mounted  infantry, 
was  detaehed  by  Major  Treat,  to  convoy  provisions  to  the  garri- 
son and  people  at  Northfield.    Beers'  route  led  throu^  the  present 
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towns  of  Snnderland,  Montague,  and  the  tract  called  Erving'a 
Grant,  thai  a  continued  foiest,  through  whidi  waa  an  imperfect 
TOad,  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  and  though  continually 
exposed  to  attacks,  he  pa^ed  several  difficult  places,  and  among 
others  Miller's  river,  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Dismounting  and 
leaving  the  horses^  the  march  was  continued  on  foot,  and  was  ne- 
cessarily relarded  by  an  accompanying  baggage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  garrison  at  Northfield,  the  route  lay 
over  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  considerable 
brook,  emptying  into  Connecticut  river.  Discovering  Becrs^  ap- 
proach, a  large  body  of  Indians  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place, 
and  lay  ready  to  attack  his  front  and  right.  Without  discovering 
the  snare,  Beers  iatrrived  at  the  point,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  from  the  margin  of  the  ravine  on  his  right  A.  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  party  fell  on  the  spot ;  the  remainder  instantly 
broke,  and,  in  scattered  order,  retreat^  over  a  piece  of  level 
jgrouhd,  closely  followed  by  the  Indians.  Beers,  with  a  few  of  hid 
men,  gained  an  abrupt  hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  where  they  bravdy  maintained  their  ground  some  time  a^inst 
an  overwhelming  force ;  but  at  length  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  and 
the  survivoirs  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  escaped  back  to  Hadley,  leaving  the 
baggage  and  wounded  in  Ae  hands  of  the  enemy.*  Two  dfcys 
after  this  fatal  disaster,  Major  Treat,  with  one  hundred  men,  ar* 
lived  on  the  groimd  where- Beers,  was  defeated,,  and  witnessed  the 
horrid  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Several  oi  the  slain  were  behead* 
ed,  and  their  heads  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  road ;  one  man 
was  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  im- 
der  jaw,  probably  when  alive,  and  the  whole  scene  was  appalling. 
Pursuing  his  march  to  the  town,  the  major  found  the  garrison  safe, 
and  brought  them  oflf  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  soon 
after  destroyed  the  fort,  houses,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  tho, 
town. 

During  the  first  part  of  "  King  Williams's  war,"  which  com- 
menced in  1690,  Northfield  was  agaiaoccupicd  by  a  few  settlers,  pror 
tected  by  small  works,  and  a  few  troops,  uimished  by  government ; 
but  the  people  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  it,  on  which 
the  Indians  the  second  time  destroyed  the  place.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  of  1713,  the  settlers  of  Northfield  returned  to  their 
plantations,  rebuilt  their  houses,  and  one  for  public  worship;  and 
in  1718,  they  settled  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  from  Wallingford, 
Con.,  as  minister  of  the  place,  which  then  consisted  of  about  thirty 
families.  The  foUowmg  is  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  cler- 
gymen succeeding  Mt.  Doolittle:  John  Hubbard  in  1750;  Samuel 

•  Hoy^s  Indian  Wars.  The  ground  where  this  disaster  took  place  is  still  called  Beers' 
piamf  and  the  hill  where  the  captain  fell,  Btm*  mountain.  At  a  sandy  knoll  on  the 
west  side  of  the  rood,  near  the  place  where  the  attack  commenced,  the  bones  of  t]|e 
iilain  were  a  few  year?  since  to  be  found  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  mail  route  from 
Montague  to  Northfield  formerly  passed  over  the  ground ;  it  now  rufis  a  little  to  tho 
west.    Janes'  mill  is  situated  a  small  distance  north  of  the  place  of  attack. 
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O.  Allen  In  1796 ;  TbcHnas  Mason  in  1799 ;  Qmtgb  W.  Bmamt  in 
1830;  OliTer  O.  Er^rett  in  1837.  The  TriniUirian  church  waa 
fonned  in  18^.  Eti  Moody  and  Bancroft  Fowler  l^ave  been  min- 
isters  of  this  chnrctu  The  Methodiat  church  stands  in  the  south- 
em  pari  of  the  town. 

[Flnm  tk9  Boitw  Pott  Bof,  Mof  12, 1746.] 

*<By  an  express  tWmi  Ihe  westward,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Indians  kUl'd  a  maa 
who  was  going  fttmi  Lnnenbiirg  to  NorthAeM,  aboi^t  a  fortnight  ago,  bat  was  not  lonnd 
until  last  Honiday,  He  had  been  to  Boston,  and  was  on  his  netum  home,  with  about 
|bv  or  ftvo  hnndfod  pounds  with  him  in  paper  bilb,  which  he  was  carrying  op  to 
NorthOeld  to  pay.  the  billeting  of  soldiers,-* And  that  at  No.  4,  another  man  was 
killed  last  Friday  ser'night,  the  eironiBstancas  of  which  are  pretty  reroaricable.  Maj. 
WiUafd  with  sereral  soldiers  went  as  a  guard  to  some  women,  not  &r  from  the 
Ibit,.  who  went  oat  to  milk  their  cows.  Two  of  the  party  haring  separated  to  go  to  the 
bam,  one  of  them  seeing  a  door  of  the  stable  open,  ran  before  to  shut  it,  fearing  the  cat- 
tle might  bare  got  in  there ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  to  the  door;  he  saw  7  or  8  of  them 
in' die  staMe ;  upon  which  he  cried  oat,  thettable  itfuUcfbiiiaai  They  not  minding  it, 
Ihe  Indiaiis  rashed  out  and  ftredupon  them,  and  shot  this  man.  The  major  and  guard 
hearing  the  guns,  called  the  men  to  arms,  and  advanced  in  haste  towara  the  enemy  j 
but  before  they  got  nigh  enough,  they  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  a  verv  stout  fellow,  nut 
up  to  the  man  they  had  shot  and  strike  him  on  the  head,  whi6h  entirely  dispatched  him ; 
but  the  major  getting  good-  aim,  fired,  and  supposes  lo  have  struck  aim,  as  they 
were  soouriag  off,  this  ftllow  bein^  seen  from  the  fort  to  drop  at  some  distance,  but  was 
carried  off  by  the  others ;  also  mucn  blood  was  seen  at  the  place,  and  hrs  blankets,  very 
bloody,  were  found." 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  frcmi  monuments  in  the 
buriaUground  in  this  place : 

Bev,  John  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  second  minister  of  this  town,  died  Nov.  29, 1794, 4n  the 
09*^year  of  his  age',  and  45^  of  his  ministry, 

A  man  he  wns  to  all  his  people  dear 
And  passing  rich  with  ei«:bty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  (Vom  towns^  he  hekl  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wishM  to  change  his  place. 
In  duty,  faithful,  prompt  at  every  can. 
He  wntahM,  and  wept,  and  pray*d  for  all ; 
He  try 'd  each  ait;  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
AUur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

In  niemory  of  %\s^  Bev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
Mdy  who  died  Janr-  y*  %^  1748,  in  the  54*^  year  Of  his  age  dp  30'<>  year  of  his  miais- 

try. 


ttMi'd  wltk  good  tofolartiMl  pan*, 
Wall  iktUmI  lo  two  Importutt  aitai 
'YoUj  h0  AIM  thft  dcmbto  lUtiQa 

tb  of  t  pvMchor  and  phjoJokn. 

cun  BMn's  licknaaM  and  sfait, 
«« took  uBweariad  can  and  pMna; 
AadenvTi  to nako  hia  pattou  wfaolo 
fteoughoHi,  In  body  and  In  aoiiL 


Ha  ki7*d  hIa  God.  tor'd  10  do  good. 
To  all  hk  flrien4s  rrnvt  kMooH  ihow*d ; 
Nor  ooold  hIa  enomleg  exclaim. 
And  aigr  ba  was  not  kind  to  tham. 
Hia  labora  mat  a  sudden  cloae,. 
Now  ha anjofa a aweet  npoaa; 
And  wlien  tba  jual  to  lil^  aliall  r|w. 
Amonf  the  llm,  ha*!!  mdhnt  tho  ddaa. 


ORANGE, 

Thib  town  waa  incorporated  in  1783.  The  face  of  the  towpahip 
Ja  generally  rough  and  uneven.  Miller'a  river,  which  now  passes 
through  tho  central  part  of  the.  town,  affords  valuahle  water  privi- 
leges.   Mr.  Emerson  Poster  and  Mr.  Chaiuller  are  the  oolv  minis* 
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ton  wtie  have  beea  settled  over  the  old  church  in  Orume,  tiov  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  town,  Mr.  Poster  was  minister  here 
about  1798.  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  the  plftce  but  a  short  time.  In 
1837  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened  and  organized  a  chtuxh, 
c^Ued  the  "Evangelical  Church  of  Orange." 


viae  tfOrangt,  (aural  fart.') 


TTie  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  flourishing  little  village  of 
Orange,  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Miller's  river,  which 
passes  through  the  place,  was  formerly  the  southern  boundary  of 
Orange.  The  northern  part  of  New  Salem. has  been  quite  recently 
annexed  to  this  town,  so  that  this  village  is  now  in  the  central  part 
The  forests  have  been  recently  cleared  away  in  the  immcdiale 
vicinity,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  settlement 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Pop;ilation  of  the  town  in  April, 
1837,  was  1,543.  Distance,  7.5  miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufaotiired  in  this  town  72,300  palm-leaf  hats,  the  value 
ofwhich  was  $12,050. 


ROWE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  was  originally  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  In  1838,  the 
legislature  annexed  a  part  of  an  unincorporated  tract,  called  Zoar, 
to  this  town.  This  tract  comprised  1,875  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  south  .part' of  the  town,  on  which  were  six  families.  One  of  the 
cordon  efforts  erected  about  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  was  situated  in  this  town.  The  ruins  of  this  fortifi- 
cation, called  Fort  PMam,  are  situated  south-east  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Pelham  brook,  a 
small  stream,  being  the  only  one  passing  through  thetown.  Rev. 
Preserved  Smith,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1787 ;  his 
succetsor  was  Rev.  Jooafban  Keith,  was  settledin  1808,  and  was 
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.succeeded  by  Mr.  Sinith,  who  again  settled  in  1812.  Hid  Accessor 
was  Rev.  William  D.  Steams,  was  settled  in  1835.  Rev.  John  01 
Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  1835.  There 
are  four  religious  societies  and  four  meeting-houses  in  this  town. 
Population,  688.  Distance,  22  miles  from  Greenfield  and  130  from 
Boston.    There  is  a  woollen  mill  in  this  town.    In  1837  there 

* 

were  302  Saiony,  1,630  merjno,  apd  364  of  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  wool  to  the  value  of  $4,249  80. 


SHELBURNE. 


Thi$  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Deerfield,  called  Deerjidd 
Northr  West  It  received  its  present  name  from  Lord  SheUmme, 
of  England.  It  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1768.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered,  stood  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Congregational  church  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  The  first  Congregational  minister  was  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Hubbard,  who  was  settled  in  1773 ;  he  died  in  Middletown,  Ct. 
in  1788,  aged  45.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who 
was  settled  in  1792,  and  resigned  in  1797;  the  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1799 ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1828.  The  Shakers 
came  into  this  town  in  1782;  they  continued  here  about  three 
years,  when  they  removed  to  New  Lebanon:  a  Mr.  WQod  was 
their  elder  or  leader.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Shelburne 
Falls  village  was  built  by  these  people.  The  first  Baptist  church 
in  this  town  was  formed  in  1788,  and  their  first  minister  was  a 
Mr.  Green ;  in  1792  Rev*  David  Long  became  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  nearly  forty  years.  The  tfnitarian  society  was 
formed  in  1828.  The  Rev.  Pliny  Fiske,  a  missionary  to  Palestine, 
who  died  at  Beyroot,  in  Syria,  in  1825,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Eastern  view  of  Shelbume  Falls  village,  on 
Deerfield  river,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town.  It  consists 
of  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  an  academy,  and  other 
buildings.  The  descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  the  distance  of  forty  rods,  which  affords  abundant  water  power 
for  several  mills  for  different  purposes.  This  village  is  uncom- 
monly neat  and  beautiful  in  its  general  appear?ince.  The  engra- 
ving shows  the  northern  part.  Deerfield  river  runs  a  few  rods 
westward  of  the  houses  represented ;  it  bends  roimd  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  over  a  rocky  bed,  falling  in  some  places  perpen- 
dicularly, foaming  and  roaring.  This,  with  the  elevated  banks  on 
each  side,  covered  with  forest  trees,  presents  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resoue  scene. 

The  church  s6en  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance  is  the  Baptist 
church,  erected  in  1836.  The  second  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alden,  Jr.,  was  constituted  pastor. 
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The  Pranklln  Academy,  located  in  tliis  village,  was  incorporated 
in  1823.  Tvro  buildings  are  connected  with  the  institution:  one, 
(the  academy)  is  a  brick  edifice,  52  feet  by  33,  and  three  stories 
in  hei^t.  It  is  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance,  with  a 
small  loirer  or  steeple  on  the  roof  The  other  is  the  house  occu- 
tiied  hy  the  principal,  and  others  connected  with  the  academy. 
It  is  60  feet  by  3U,  and  stands  about  60  rods  east  of  the  brick 
building.  The  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  90  each  term.  Ever  since  its  Formation  it  has  been 
under  tlie  charge  of  Mr.  Alden,  the  Baptist  clergyman  mentioned 
above.  This  place  is  4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  9  from 
Greenfield,  23  from  Northampton,  and  100  frorn  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,018.  In  1S37  there  was  one  woollen  mill;  1  scythe  manu- 
factory, which  manufactured  7,200  scythes,  the  value  of  which  was 
$9,400.  Fifteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaiths ;  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  was  810,000.  iTiere 
wete  6,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,000.  The 
value  of  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $4,500;  boots  and  shoes, 
$4,000. 


SHUTESBURY. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled mostly  by  pcoi^e  from  Sudbury,  in  1764,  and  was  at  that 
period  called  Road  Town.  The  land  is  uneven,  encumbered  with 
stones,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Hill,  the  first  Congregational  minister,  was  settled  here 
in  1742.  Imbibing  polituial  sentiments  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  Mr.  Hill  was  alienated  from  his  people,  and  was  regularly 
dismissed,  in  177B ;  the  church  was  reduced  to  one  member.    It 
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was  reorganized  in  1806  with  20  members.  Rer.  Jdtm  Tayfer 
was  settled  her^,  1816 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Martyn  Oushman. 
Population,  816.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Gre^ifield,  9  from. 
Ainherst,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  22,(K)0  palm- 
leaf  hats  manufactured. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  this  town,  who 
lived  to  a  very  advanped  age,  is  mm  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  Travels,  page  358. 

*<  fie  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Massacbnsetts,  in  1667 ;  and  in  one  month  fimn  the 
daieof  our  arrival  (Wednesday ,  Nov.  13th,  1803)  would  complete  his  onelnmdred  and 
sixteenth  yea^.  He  was  of  middle  stature  j  firmly  boih ;  plamp,  bm  not  encombered 
jnth  flesh;  less  withered  than ^ multitudes  at  seventy;  possessed  of  oonsiderablcf 
strength,  as  was  evident  from  the  grasp  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
without  any  marics  of  extreme  age.  .  About  two  months  before,  his  sig^  became  so 
impaired,  taat  he  was  imable  to  distinguish  persons,  fiis  heanng,  alscy  for  a  short 
time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversation. 
His  memory  was  still  vigorous ;  his  nnderstaiidiAg  sound ;  and  his  nund  uprightly 
in  its  conoeptioos. 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  he  held  me  by  the  hand : 
cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  hiiBself  in  such 
particulars  as  I  wished  to  know;  observed  to  me  that  my  voice  indicated  tlMit  I  was 
not  less  than  forty«five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  must  appear  very^  old  to  me:  adding, 
however,  that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  probably  lookm 
ahnost,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself.  The  remark  n^as  certainly  just ;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  heard  persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  eonsideicd  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  host,  that  te  had 
been  a  laborious  man  all  his  life ;  and  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  hon* 
dred  and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he  had  been  unable  to  per- 
form this  labor.  During  this  season  his  utmost  efibrt  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  In 
this  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  and  fell,  immediately  alierwards  he  began  evi- 
dently to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree  both  his  sight  and  heanng.  In 
the  summer  of  1802,  he  walked  without  inconvenience  two*  miles,  and  mowed  a  small 
quantity  of  grass. 

«  Throuehottt  his  life  he  had  been  uniformly  temperate.  Ardent  spirits  he  rarely 
tasted ;  cider  he  drank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  tne  vigorous  periods  of  life  he  hatd 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  moat  other  perw 
sons  in  this  country.  Milk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  part,  was  now  the  wMe 
of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally  cheerful,  and  humorous;  apparently  unsnsceptible  cf 
tender  emotions ;  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  According  to  an  aocomt 
which  he  gave  lus  host,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  near  seventy  yeocs 
before  our  visit  to  him ;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  by  others  acquainted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religions  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and  was  plainly  grati^ed 
with  the  visits  and  eonversaition  of  strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  old.  be 
made  a  bargain  with  his  host,  (who  told  us  the  story,)  duit  he  should  aopport  iam 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  £20. 

^*  He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  with  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is  scaroefy 
necessary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  witboot  religion, 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement,  written 
by  a  person  who  professed  and  appeared  to  be  acquamted  with  him  mid  his  eon- 
cems,  in  which  it  was  said  that  nis  descendants,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  fiflk 
generation,  amounted  probably  to  more  than  1,500.^ 


SUNDERLAND. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hadler.  It  was  incotpo- 
rated  as  a  town  in  1718,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  WiUard  was  ordained 
the  first  minister  the  same  year.    Mr.  WHlard  died  in  1790,  aged 
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ninety  years.  The  foUowmg  ministers  ha^e  succeeded  him,  vh. 
William  Rand,  who  settled  here  in  1724 ;  Joseph  Ashley,  in  1747 ; 
Asa  Lyon,  in  1792;  David  H.  WillistiHi,  in  1804;  James  TayIor» 
in  1807 ;  Henry  B.  Holmes,  in  1833. 

The  central  village  of  ^nderland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fine  interval  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  street  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in. 
extent.  The  North  village  is  about  three  mites  from  the  center, 
and  contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings,  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Pkim  Tree  village  is  three  miles  south,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  north  village.  At  the  central  village  there  is  a  bridgo 
over  the  Connecticut,  856  feet  in  length ;  it  was  built  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000.  The  village  is  handsomely  built,  and  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  uncommonly  interesting :  the  Sugar-loaf 
mountain  rises  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  in  solitary  and  striking  grandeur ;  while  Mount 
Toby  rises  to  the  eastward.  Population,  729.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Greenfield,  10  from  Hadley^  5  from  Montague,  29  from  Spring- 
field, 70  from  Albany,  N.  Y.^  and  85  from  Boston.  The  value 
of  com  brooms  manufactured  m  this  place  in  1837  was  $11,416. 

Mount  Tfkj  is  a  aand-stonte  moimtaiii,  elevated  ftbont  a  thooawd  feet  abore  Goli- 
necttcut  riyer..  and  lies  pertly  in  Sunderland  and  partly  in  Leverett,  and  ia  ahmit 
oorered  with  jbrests.  On  the  north-west  side  of  this  moantain,  in  the  north  ]iait  of 
Svnderland,  are  a  cave  and  fissure  whieh  have  attracted  some  attention.  ^  The  lirflov- 
iBg  aectloa  will,  I  apprehend/'  sajrs  Prof,  Hitchcock  in  his  Geological  Report,  « ie». 
der  intelligible,  not  merely  the  form  and  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  but  also 
the  mode  of  their  production.  They  occur  in  a  conglomerate  rock  of  new  red  sandstone. 


on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the  north  part  of  Sunderland.  The  congk)m» 
rate  strata  are  several  feet  thick ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  lies  a  slaty 
micaeeous  sand-stone,  which  is  very  subject  to  disintegration ;  as  mav  be  seen  a  littfe 
north  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  several  feet  beyond  the  slate,  whose 
ruins  are  scattered  around.  The  spot  is,  perhaps,  300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticul 
river ;  yet  there  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  aJI  the  region  around,  that  water  once 
acted  powerfully,  apd  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elevations  on  the  sides  of 
this  mountain ;  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  assisted  \n  undermining  tha 
oongkmerate.rock  by  wearing  away  the  saad^one.'' 

At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  shghtly  removed  firom  its  original  position  j  but  in  the 
space  between  these  points,  the  slate  appears  to  have  been  Worn  away,  so  as  to  cause 
the  whole  conglomerate  stratum,  which  is  ftcm.  50  to  60  feet  thick,  and  conseouently 
of  immmtMw  wet^t,  to  fall  down,  producing  the  fissure  a  and  the  cavern  h.  The  fis* 
sure  is  9  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  open  to  d,  40  feet ;  bek)w  which  it  is  filled  with 
rubbish.  The  cavern  is  wider  than  this  in  some  parts,  though  very  irregular  in  this 
respect.  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered  very  uneven  by  the  large  masses  of  rock  that  hava 
tumbled  down.    In  the  deepest  spot  (56  feet)  the  rocks  are  separated  to  the  surfece, 
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80  8s  to  lei  the  light  fnm  abo^e..  Tii6  whole  length  of  the  cavern  is  148  feet.  As 
general  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west ;  but  tdmrds  its  eastern  part  it  tarns  almosl 
at  right  angles  to  the  left,  in  conseqnence  of  tfte  rock  A  hiiYing  been  bnAren  in  a 
north  and  south  divecUon  uom  the  mass  of  the  moilntaiB." 


WARWICK. 


The  Indian  name  fer  this  town  was  ShaomeL  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  m  1763.  .The  fir^t  church  which  was  formed  here, 
in  1760,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members.  Rev.  Lemuel  Hed|[e,  the 
first  minister,  was  ordained  here  December  3d,  1760,  on  tm  day 
of  the  formation  of  the  ^urch;  he  died  in  1777,.  aged  44  years. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Re^  who  was  settled  here  in 
1779 ;  he  died  in  1812,  aged  67.  Rev.  Pred^rved  Smith,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Reed,  was  settled  in  1814  The  church  and  society 
now  worship  in  the  diird  house  that  has  been  built  for  the  society ; 
it  was  erected  in  1836.  The  Trinitarian  church  in  this  place  was 
organized  in  1829,  and  consisted  at  Chat  time  of  thirty  members. 
R^  Samuel  Kingsbury,  the  first  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1833,  find  resigns  in  1836.  His  successor  was  Rey.  Roger  C. 
Hatch. 

There  is  m  the  central  part  of  the  town  an  insulated,  mountain- 
ous elevation,  called  Mdunt  Orace^  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
pix)spect.  Th^re  is  a  scythe  factory  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  here  47,000  palm-^leaf  hats,  which  were  valued 
at  $6,400.  Population,  1,111.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Green- 
field, 22  south  m>m  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  78  firom  Boston.  In  1812, 
there  was  a  glass  manufacturing  cotapaxky  established  here,  with  a 
capital  of  $70,000. 


WENDELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  It  is  mostly  a  farming 
town,  composed  of  scattered  plantations,  there  being  no  considera- 
ble village  in  the  town.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  much 
broken  or  precipitous.  There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  die 
central  part  of  the*  town,  one  a  Congregational,  the  other  a  Bap- 
tist church.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbum,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
settled  here  in  1783 ;  he  died  in  1815,  and  his  successors  have 
been  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  Rev.  John  B.  Duncklee,  and  Rev.  Wil* 
ham  Claggett 

Miller  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
is  hiere  a  fine  stream,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  fertihty 
of  this  part  of  the  township.  Population,  847.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston.  In  1837,  thdre  were 
37,000  palm-leaf  hats  i&anufactured  here,  valued  at  96^000 ;  the 
value  of  ix)ots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $5,260. 
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WHATELY. 

Ite  territory  comprising  this  town  was  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  of  Hadley,  from  which  it  was  separated,  with  Hatfield,  in 
1761,  with  which  town  it  remained  one  hundred  years,  till  its 
incoiporatimi  in  1771.  The  Sey.  Eufus  Wells,  die  first  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Rey.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  a  native  of  Blandford, 
Scotlajid,  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Wells  in  1822 ;  he 
resigned  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jo^  Ferguson  in 
1836.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  inienral  land  om  Connecticut 
riref ,  but  it  is  not  of  the  fisst  quality.  The  town  street,  which 
passes  by  the*  CongregationaKchurch,  suns  parallel  with  the  river 
about  two  milea  westward ;  between  this  street  andtiie  liver  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land, .  called  Whately  Swamp, 
extending  firoBt^  north  to  south  ahnosb  the  entijae  length  of  the  town. 
Westward  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  rich  and  ftrtile.  In  1837,  there  were  3 
woollen  mills,  which  consumed  52^,500  lbs.  of  wool,  employing  36 
hands,  13  males,  23  females ;  67,00([>  yards  ef  cloth  were  manufao- 
tured,  valued  at  $37,000.  The  vallie  of  jpalln-leaf  hats  manufkc- 
twed  waa  $7,600  { value  of  gimblets  manuiactured,  $1 1, 1&5 ;  value 
of  brooms  and  brushes  manufactured,  $6,877;  value  of  pocket-books 
and  waUetSy  $16,000;  value  of  stone  ware,  $3,000.  Population, 
1,140.  Distance,  11  mSks  south  of  Greenfield^  9  from^Nofthampton, 
and  92  firoui  Boston. 
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HAMPDEN    COUNTY., 

Ham?]>bn  county  was  incorporated  in  1812,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  particularly  on 
Connecticut  river,  which  centrally  intersects  the  county.  There 
are  a]8#  .fine*  lands-  en  Westfield  river.  Chicopee  river  and  its 
branches  afibrd  great  water  power*,. it  flows  westward,  and  passes 
into  the  Connecticut  in  Springfield  Agriculture  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabwtants;  of  late  years  great  attontion 
has  bosn  .paid  to  the  manufacturing  business.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  canal  runs  through  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  promises  ereat  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
various  articles  to,  and  from  southern  markets.  The  Western 
vaikoad  Srom  Boston  to  Albany  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
extMid  thiough  the  whole  length  of  this  county  from  east  to  west. 
A  range  of  the  Green  mountains  lie^  along  the  whole  western  bofi- 
d»of  this  county,  separating  it  from  Berkshire.  The  Lyme  ranee 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  eastern  part,  and  extends  in  asoutherlir 
line  into  Connecticut.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which 
are  18  in  number. 
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Blandford,  Lofigmeadow,  Russell,  Westfidd^ 

Brimfield,  Ludlow,  Soutbwick,        West  Springfield, 

Chester:  Monson,  Springfield,        Wilbrwam. 

Granville,  Montgomery,  Tolland, 

Holland,  Palmer,  Wales, 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1820  was  28,021 ;  iii  1830,  it 
was  31,610;  in  1837,  it  was  33,627. 


BLANDPORD. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1741#  The  inhabitants  to  a 
great  extent  are  descended  from  a  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 
nesbyterian  denomination,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  whom 
this  town  was  originally  settled  The  Rey.  Mr.  McClenathan 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister;  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
from  Ireland.  Joseph  Patrick  and  James  Morton  appear  to  have 
been  the  next  in  order',  Joseph  Badger  and  Jonieithan  Keep  the 
next.  Mr.  Badger  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  iii  the  revolutionary 
war.  Rev.  Dorus  Clark  was  settled  here  in  1823,  he  resigned  in 
1835 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hinsdale,  in  1836. 

This  township  is  situated  principally  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
a  range  of  the  Green  mountains.  In  this  town  commences  the  ridge 
of  rooky  hills  which  extend  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  county,  in 
1837,  there  were  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of 
machinery;  13,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured^  valued  at 
$18,000;  1  paper-mill,  which  manufactured  60  tonaof  paper,  val- 
ued at  $2,500.  There  were  1,535  cows;  cheese  manufactured, 
230,000  lbs.;  butter,  20,000  lbs.;  value  of  cheese,  $16,100;  butter, 
$3,000;  males  employed,  200;  females,  300;  capital  invested, 
$60,000.  Population,  1,443.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Springfield, 
and  116  firom  Boston. 


J 


BRIMFIELD. 


This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  the  year  1701, 
to  a  number  of  petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Springfield.  The  town- , 
ship  as  originally  granted  was  8  miles  square,  and  was  at  first 
designated  by  the  ^'Plantation  adjoining  Springfield;"  but  the 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  stated  in  the  records, 
soon  gave  it  the  name  of  Brimfield.  The  first  grants  of  land 
were  made  in  December,  1701,  to  13  persons.  Very  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  place  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  owing  probably  to  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1717,  the  proprietors' 
committee  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the  township  3  miles  fur« 
ther  east,  whi(^h  was  granted.  After  this  the  settlement  progressed 
rapidly.  Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  %|ringfield 
are  found  the  names,  of  Sherman,  Lombard,  l^nchon,  Hitchcock^ 
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Bitxdca,  Moi^an,  Burt,  Charles,  Cidlins,  Keep,  Soott,  Stebbins, 
Warrinm',  Nichola,  Gravea  and  Bliss.  The  Thomaon  family  came 
from  Wobum,  and  the  Blodget  and  Russel  families  from  Lexington. 
The  _/Ersf  family  which  settled  in  Brimfield  wam  of  tbe  name  of 
Httdicock,  in  1714  or  1716.  l^e  principal  settlers  «ere  from 
Springfield.*  I^e  town  was  incorporated  in  1730,  and  included 
vithin  its  original  limits  the  towns  of  Monson,  Wales,  and  Hoi- 
land.  In  17!^,  a  meeting-hoVise,  45  feet  by  40,  was  erected,  and 
stood  more  than  eighty  years.  The  records  of  the  church  were 
burnt  in  1748,  and  some  early  interesting  facts  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Rev.  Richard  Treat,  the  first  minister,  (a  native  of 
Milford,  Conn.)  was  probably  ordained  in  1725;  his  successor, 
Rev.  James  Bridgham,  was  settled  in  1736 ;  the  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  47.  Rev.  Clark  Brown, 
his  successor,  was  dismissed  in  1803,  agreeably  to  his  own  request. 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  was  settled  here  in  18lra,  and  remained  two 
years  and  eight  months ;  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  and  Rev.  Joseph  Ful- 
ler have  been  the  succeeding  ministers.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Brimfield,  from  its  first  settlement,  have  continued  of  one  religious 
d^omination. 


Sm  k-taitem  tnar  of  Bnmfiild 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brimfield,  which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  Congregational  chnrch,  seen  in  the  engra- 
ving, was  the  residence  of  t;cn.  Eaton,  celebrated  for  his  daring 

•  Notice  of  Brimfield  in  the  "Americmi  Quarterly  Begiater,"  toI.  s,  by  B.  p. 
Edwsnls.  Mr.  Edmnla  has  drawn  up  a  full  list  of  all  the  Congregational  minis- 
len  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  with  historical  notices,  evidently  with  much  labor 
and  arcnncy,  and  (he  author  of  this  work  woiikl  here  express  his  obligations  lo  that 
Ttltuble  pnbbcaiion  for  nvch  historical  information , 
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expedition  through  the  deserts  of  Barca,  in  Africa.  This  town 
contains  mnch  gSoi  land,  and  is  finely  watered  by  Chicopee  and 
Uuinebang  rirers.  In  1837,  there  were  10,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
36,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of 
which  was  $58,650 ;  males  employed,  125 ;  females,  60.  There 
were  12,780  palm-leaf  hats  -manufactured,  valued  at  $5,112. 
There  was  1  cotton  mill,  with  1,332  spindles;  230,000  yards  of 
doth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,500.  Distance,  19  miles 
from  Spring^eld,  25  miles  south-west  of  Woi^^ester,  and  70  from 
Boston.    Population,  1,518. 

Qen.  WiUiam.  Eaton  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  town, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Feb.  23,  1764. 

<<  At  a  very  early  period  he  disclosed  strong  indications  of  intellectual  vigori  and  of 
mental  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  ahont  16  vears,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  went  from  home  and  enlistea  into  the  army.  This  was  in  1780,  near 
the  close  of  the  leyoltitionaiy  war;  and  yonng  Eaton  continued  in  the  armv  nntil 
the  close  of  the  wari  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  the  humble  station  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier;  but  he  attained  Uie  rank. of  a  sergeant.  After  the  peace,  in  1784^ he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  ahd  the  year  ai^er  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1790,  the  period  of  his  colle- 
giate life  having  been  Distracted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  school-keeping,  which  his  want  of  pecuniary  resources  rendered 
necessary. 

« In  October,  1791j  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vermont,  resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  school- 
keeping.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  capciun  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  f  and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he  performed  various  services  upon  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
consul  to  Tunis.  He  continued  in  this  difficult,  (and  it  may  be  added,  perilOns^  situa- 
tion  until  1803,  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  consular  functions  with  great 
firmness  and  ability.  In  1804,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  America  and  visited  Washing- 
ton, where  he  disclosed  the  famous  enterprise  Which  he  had  planned  to  restore  the 
ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  embarked  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  slogp  of  war,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in 
this  bold  and  hazardous  undertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  2«kh 
of  November  following.  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  the 
ex-bashaw,  who  approved  of  the  enterprise,  and  after  having  made  suitable  arrange- 
ments, and  recruited  hboub  500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  Christians,)  it  was 
determined  by  Eaton  and  the  ex-bashaw  to  cross  the  desert  and  seize  the  province  and 
city  of  Deme.  After  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  journey,  through  a  dreary  desert,  pre- 
senting innumerable  obstacles,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Deme,  and  soon 
attacked  and  captured  the  ci^y,  having  the  assistance  of  the  Hornet  sloop^  of  war. 
The  boldness  anid  desperate  bravery  of  Gen.  Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed  the 
reigning  bashaw  and  his  barbarian  subjects,  who  almost  thought  Uiey  were  something 
more  than  human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of  Gen.  Eaton  was  arrested  by  a  peace 
which  the  American  consul  concluded  with  the  bashaw.  After  this,  Gen.  Eaton 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished applausC)  the  grateful  tribute  of  patriotic  and  heroic  achievements. 

<'  Gen.  Eaton  was  a  very  extraordinary  character ;  he  possessed  much  original 
genius,  was  bold  in  his  conceptions,  ardent  in  his  passions,  determined  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  indefatigablv  persevering  in  his  conduct.  He  possessed  considerable  lite- 
rary acquirements^  ana  tne  style  of  his  writitigs  was  characteristic  of  his  mind ;  bold, 
energetic,  and  decisive.  His  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  resolution  ;  and  the 
boMness  of  his  emerprises,  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  to  execute  them.*'* 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  an  elegant 

■     —         -  ... 

•  Pease  and  Niles'  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut. 
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acknowledgment,  in  a  gold  box,  of  serrices  he  rendered  several 
captured  Danes  at  Tunis,  and  he  also  teceiTed  frnn  Massachu- 
setts the  gift  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  token  of  the  respect  in 
vhich  bis  talents  and  services  were  held  by  that  stale. 

Epitaphs  copied  from  the  burying-yard  in  Brimfield.  -^ 


In  memorjr  of  Stephen  Pyuchun,  Esq.,  who  died  Feb.  5, 1 
One  trath  ii  certaiH,  when  Ihis  HCe  is  o'er 
Han  dies  lo  live ;  and  lives,  to  die  no  more.' 


CHESTER. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
and  Samuel  M.  Emerson  appear  to  have  been  the  first  nlinisters. 
Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  was  settled  here  in  1819 ;  he  resigqed  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Saul  Clark  in  1829.  Mr.  Clark  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Alanson  Alvord,  in  1834. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Chester  village,  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Cheater.  This  place 
is  situated  at  the  corners  of  four  towns,  viz.  Chester,  Blandford, 
Norwich,  a»d  Montgomery.  The  Methodist  church  seen  in 
the  engraving  stands  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Chester 
and  Blandford ;  the  house  on  the  lef^  is  in  Blandford.  This  little 
village,  consisting  at  present  [1838]  of  about  IS  dwelling-houses,  a 
cotton  factory,  and  some  other  buildings,  is  situated  in  the  ^rge 
through  which  the  Westfield  river  passes.  The  route  of  the  Wes- 
tern railroad  is  laid  out  through  the  village.  Part  of  the  moun- 
tainous elevation  seen  in  the  back  ground  is  within  the  limits  of 
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Norwich.  This  place  is  6  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  12 
fiom  Wesifield,  16  from  No^tlfampton,  21  from  Springfield,  and 
118  from  Boston.  The  scenery  along  the  Westfield  riVer  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  many  places.  Population,  1,290.  In  1837, 
there  were  2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,690;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  225,000  yards;  value,  $22,075;  males  employed^ 
13.;  females,  22.  There  were  1,055  Saxony  sheep,  2,495  merino, 
and  170  of  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2  and 
three  fourths  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,817  38 ;  capital 
invested,  $11,347.  There  were  3  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  33,500 ; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,.  $10,900;  the  value  of  win- 
dow blinds  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  males  employed,  14 ;  females, 
twenty-six. 


GRANVILLE. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  X754,  and  inclilded  in  its  origi- 
nal limits  the  present  town  of  Tolland.  Rev.  Moses  Tuttle  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  settled  in  1747,  and  con- 
tinued pastor  here  about  six  years;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jedediah  Smith,  who  was  ordained  in  1756.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  piety,  pleasantness,  and  afihbility.  "  After  his 
dismission,  in  1776,  he  preached  his  faVeweQ  sermon,  and  embarked 
at  Middletown,  Con.,  with  his  family,  for  Louisiana.  In  a  long  pas- 
sage up  the  Mississippi,  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  ana  nox- 
ious atmosphere,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  phrensy 
leaped  into  the  river.  Though  rescued  from  the  water,  he  soon 
after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  land.  The  river  gradually 
encroached  on  the  bank,  till  the  grave  was  borne  away,  and  '  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day.'  His  family  went 
on  and  founded  a  settlement  in  that  remote  country.  The  descend- 
ants comprise  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  the 

place  was  a  moral  waste.  Divisions  were  prevalent  in  the  church, 
and  profaneness,  horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town.'' 
The  next  settled  minister  after  Mr.  Smith  was  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  17%,  and  his  labors  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  the  Second 
churchj  or  church  in  West  Granville,  was  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Booge, 
who  was  installed  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1793.  tie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joel  Baker,  who  was  settled-  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1833 ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Seth  Chapin,  continued  pastor  till  1836. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Eddy. 

The  principal  Village  in  this  town  is  in  East  Granville.  It  is 
situated  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  about  17  miles  from  Springfield. 
This  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  agriculture  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants!  In  1837,  pocket-books  wen) 
the  principal  articles  manufactured  in  the  town ;  the  value  of  these 
was  $6,240.    Population,  1,439.    The  church  in  East  Granviliv 
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oigsni^Bd  fiKKn  thw  own  noinbcr  ii  chinch:  to  Ibmi  a  MCdfliimt  in 
Granville,  Ohio.  This  colony  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  churches  in  Ohio,  and  now  consists  of  about  400 
members.  The  cliufch  in  Wesit  Granville  likewise  oi^aniied  a 
church  which  settled  in  CharlestowU;  in  the  same  state ;  this  is 
also  in  a  flourishing  state. 


HOLLAND. 

Tma  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Briinfield.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  town  in  1796.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Reeve,  the  first  Congrega* 
tional  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1766^  He  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  85.  The  next  minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Enoch  Burt. 
James  &tndford,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burt,  was  installed  here  in 
1831.  Besides  Uie  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
place.  In  1837  tfiere  was  one  cotton  mill,  havine  1,024  spindles; 
It  consumed  20,902  lbs.  of  cotton ;  104,612  yaros  of  cloth  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,451 20 :  males  employed,  12 ;  females, 
17 ;  capital  invested,  $16,000.  Population,  496.  Distance,  20  miles 
ftom  Springfield,  and  70  from  Boston. 


LONGMEADOW. 

Tms  {dace  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  its  Indian  name 
was  Mcuacksick.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  precinct  in 
1713,  whffli  there  were  a  little  less  than  40  famiUes.  It  was  incoi^ 
pomted  as  a  town  in  1783.  ''It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  pe- 
riod the  settlement  commenced  in  this  town,  but  probably  as  ear- 
ly as  1644.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Benjamin  Cooley, 
Qeotg&  Colton,  (known  in  the  records  by  the  name  of  quarter-mas- 
ter Colton,^  and  John  Keep.  These  persons  were  the  ancestors  of 
all  the  filmilies  of  their  ^  respective  names  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  original  settlement  in  what  is  now  Lonnneadow  began  m 
the  meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1703  there  was  a  pe- 
tition firom  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  that,  on  accomit  of  the 
danger  which  they  were  in  from  floods,  and  some  other  inconve- 
niences attending  their  situation,  they  might  be  permitted  to  move 
out  of  the  general  field,  and  build  on  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  river.  This  petition  was  gnmted,  and  the  town  voted 
to  eive  them  '  the  land  uom  Pecowsic  brook  to  Enfield  bounds, 
and  from  the  hill  eastward  of  Longmeadow,  half  a  mile  further 
eastward  into  the  woods.'  " 

The  soil  of  Lcmgmeadow.  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  principal 
village  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  following  dut  is  a  northern  view  of  the  first  Congr^;a- 
tional  church,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  scenery  of  this  pies^ 
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sant  Tillage.  The  village  is  built  on  one  wide  level  street,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  following  the  course  of  the  Connecticat, 
on  the  first  rise  of  ground  above  the  meadows,  which  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  distaiice 
from  the  street  to  the  river  is  generally  about  one  mile.  Distance, 
4  miles  south  of  Spnngfield,  22  north  of  Hartford,  97  south- wester- 
Ir  firom  Boston.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1 
BaptisL  The  Baptist  and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  East  Longmeadow.  As  et- 
tensive  range  of  forest  lands  extend  from  north  to  south  tfirongh 
the  town,  a  tittle  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  westeinpart  of 
the  township  is  gen«a)Iy  levet  and  free  {torn  stones.  Popala- 
tion,  1,251. 

14ie  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Stephen  Williama,  wlio 
was  (Mdained  here  in  1716.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams, 
of  Dewfi^,  and  was  carried  captive  with  his  father  to  Canada. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  three  campaigns,  and  received  the  de- 
cree of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1773.  He  died  m  17^ 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  W^ 
lians  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  was 
settled  in  1786.  Mr.  Storrs  died  in  1819.  The  next  minister  was 
R«T.  Baxter  Dickinson,  who  was  ordained  in  1823.  The  fint 
settled  Baptist  minister  in  this  town  was  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell, 
who  was  ordained  in  182^.  The  Baptist  meeting-house  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

"On  the  26th  of  March,  [1676,]  a  number  of  people  from 
LoDgmeadow,  being  on  their  way  to  attend  public  worship  in 
Springfield,  escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  were  attacked,  and  two 
killed  and  several  wounded.  As  the  attack  was  made  {nan  the 
woods  bordering  the  road,  the  escort  afibrded  hule  protection ;  two 
wonen,  with  their  children,  falling  ftom  their  horses  during  the 
confositKi,  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  dr^ged  into  a  swamp  in 
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Ae  ▼ieifiity.  In  the  mean  time  the  peofde  in  the  ran  weie  safely 
eaanjodL  to  Springfield  by  the  cavalry,  who  returned  expedir 
tiously  to  the  place  of  attack;  but  the  Indians  had  retired  into  the 
woods.  The  next  day  the  captured  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  hadly  wounded  by  Indian 
hatchets,  some  of  whom  died  after  being  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  residence."— fiiyr'A  InJkm  Waray  p.  126. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  co^ed  ixem  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave*yard : 

In  memorfof  Rer.  Stejplicii  Wi&iams,  IX  9.,  wha  was  a  pnident  and  laborious  minis- 
ter, a  sound  and  erangeUcal  preaeher,  a  pions  and  exemplary  christian,  a  sincere  and 
iSuthflil  friend,  n  tender  and  aflectionate  father  and  consort,  and  areal  and  disinleiesCed 
layer  of  mankind;  departed  thi»]Ue  mth  humble  and  cheesftil  hope  oC  a  beCtet,  Jmis 
10th,  1782,  in  the  90  year  of  his  agej  and.  eSeboT  his  ministsy. 


Softly  with  fainting  head  he  lay-  ||  Ri»maker  kissed  his  sonl  Mray, 

Upon  his  maker's  breast ;  |  And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of.  the  Rev.  Richard  S..  Storrs,  paster  of  the  chnreh  in  Lone- 
meadow.  He  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  30tn,  1763,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1783,  ordained  Dec.  7, 1785,  died  Oct.  3, 1619.  In  the  private  relations  of  life 
be  eminently  illustrated  the  graces  of  the  christian.  He  wa&  distinguished!  for  his  ap- 
propriate, perspicuous,  and  affectionate  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth',  for  propriety, 
richness  and  fervor  in  Social  prayer^  and  for  his  instructive  coversation  and  christian 
sympathy  in  pastoral  duties.  In  testimonv  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
pewonal  worth  and  their  regard  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  useCnlness  aa  their  chiasttaa 
pastor,  his  mourning  congregation  erect  this  monument. 

Religion,  her  almighty  breath,. .  I  Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repose, 

Rebuked  the  winds  and  waves  of  death ;  [;  To  Heaven  his  gentle  spirit  rose. 


In  memory  of  Gapt.  Isaac  Cblton,  who  died  Jan;-  23"^  1757,  hk  his  57lh  rear. 
Oipt.  I.  Colton  had  a  military^  genius,  commnnded  a  compaiiy  at  lambturg,  vbl-  1745. 
Wm  wsnecled  fc  vaefiil  at  hone.  WaaAmnaof  pmytr..  laa.  31, 3..  For  behokl  tlit 
lard  doca  take  away  the  Captain^ 


How  art  thon  Ihllen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  O  wmffjUMtant  hoM^thou  feea.  Ili 
memoBf  of  lieutenant  Nathaniel  Bmrt,  who  was  elain  in  the  memomble  battle  of 
Xab  GeorgBf  Sept.  8th,  1755,  when  hie  Colonel  and  othes  broM  officers  frU,  yet  a  si^ 
nal  victory  was  obtained  over  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nathamel  Burt  was  a  deacon  of  litis 
drareh,  an  exemplary  christian,  a  man  of  Public  Spirit,  de  a  good  soldier;  ^^"^Q  b^ 
loved  at  home,  and  in  y«  army.  ▲  eonoem  for  pare  religion  cansedrhis  ^aing  into>3F* 
militanr  service.  He  died  ia  hie  45th  yeas.  2  Chron^  35.and  25.  And  Jeimniah  1». 
inentea  over  Josiah.  

ttr.  Nathaniel  Burt,  a  respectable  and  worthy  father  of  the  town  of  LmigmeadoWy. 
was  bom  A.  B.  1636,  and  died  Sept.  29th,  1720.  Thia  monument  is  efleoied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  donation  of  lands  made  by  him 
to  them  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  public  school.  Isaiah  32,  B%  The  liberal  de- 
liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall  stand. 


LUDLOW. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.  The  first  Congregationar 
minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Antipas  Steward,  who  was  of- 
dained  in  179».  He  resigned  in  1803,  and  die^  in  1814,  aged  8& 
years.    His  successor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  settled  here  in 
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1819.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  1835,  and  was  snooeeded  the  same 
year  by  Rey*  David  R.  Austin.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there 
u  now,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  Methddist  church. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms.  There  is,  howerer, 
a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  Ohioopee  river,  which  jfornis  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  town,  dividing  it  fWnn  Wilbraham  and 
Springfield.  Jenks'  oottcm  factories,  two  in  number,  are  at  this 
pmce.  The  villa^  Ues  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills,  having  10,000  spindles ; 
600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed ;  1,600,000  yards  ot  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  ^160,000 ;  males  employed, 
88;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Emulation,  1,329, 
Distance,  10  miles  frcxn  Springfield,  and  84  from  Boston, 


MONSON. 


This  towii  was  originally  a  part  of  Brimfield.  About  one  ninth 
of  the  proprietors  of  Siat  town  settled  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  first  house  east  of  Springfield  was  erected  more  than  140  years 
ago  within  the  present  limits  of  this  town.  The  name  of  the  man 
irao  first  planted  himself  here  was  Fellis.  The  general  court 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  on  condition  that  he  would  erect 
and  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers  passing  between 
^ringfield  and  Brookfield.  The  man  continued  awhile,  but  soon 
returned  to  Springfield  on  account  of  alarm  from  the  Indians.  Al<» 
though  he  did  not  entirely  ftUfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  yet  he 
held  and  sold  the  land.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Governor  Hutchinson's  family.  -  Of  the  above-mentioned  proprie- 
tors who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Monson,  were  Robert 
Olds,  (as  early  as  1715,)  Ezra  and  Samuel  King,  Benjamin  Munn, 
John  Keep,  John  Atohenson,  Mark  Ferry,  Daniel  KUlam,  Obadiah 
Cooley,  and  Samuel  Kilbom.  On  petition  to  the  gfsneral  court,  this 
part  of  Brimfield  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  the  spring  of 
1760.  Previous  to  this,  the  name  of  Monson  was  given  to  it  by 
Gov.  Pownal. 

When  the  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  there  were  only  49 
famili^  in  the  limits  of  the  district.  In  the  month  of  August  fol» 
lowing,  the  first  district  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all  necessary 
ofiioers  were  chosen.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  public  worship  of  God«  In  1762,  about  2  years 
irom  the  incorporation,  land  had  been  procured  and  a  meeting- 
house erected.  During  this  period  they  had  preaching  in  private 
houses,  by  candidates.  The  first  who  supplied  them  was  Simeon 
Strong,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Rev.  Abishai  Sa- 
bin  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1762-  His  relation  to  the 
church  continued  about  10  years,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The 
second  pastor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Ives,  a  native  of  Meriden,  Con.,  and 
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graduate  of  Tale  college  in  17BS.  He  was  installed  in  1773,  and 
continued  vith  Ae  people  till  his  death,  in  180S.  "The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  West  Springfield,  was 
ordained  in  1B06.  The  amount  of  settlement  and  salary  which  the 
people  offered  Mr.  Stibin  is  not  known,  though  it  is  evident  he  had 
a  settlement.  Mr.  Ivea  had  a  settlement  of  £100,  and  £65  and  36 
eorda  of  wood  as  an  annual  salary ;  and  the  present  pastor  ^500. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1803,  having  stood  41 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  present  one  was  built  There  is  no 
notijca  of  the  existence  of  any  organized  society  of  another  denomi- 
loation  till  1798,  when  "  persons  composing  the  first  Baptist  society 
were  aet  oft" 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  centra  part  of  Monson,  as 
seen  from  the  bndge,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  vdlage. 
The  academy  is  seen  on  the  left,  surmounted  with  a  cupola ;  ^e 
Congragational  church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving : 
the  building  standing  northerly  from  the  church,  with  a  small 
tower,  is  the  vestry.  Monson  Academy  is  well  endowed,  and  is  a 
very  respectable  institution. 

This  town  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6 
miles  in  breadth.  A  narrow  vale,  interspersed  with  some  small 
gravelly  hills,  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  center,  bounded 
Ml  each'  side  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  TTirough 
this  vale  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  a  small  stream,  which 
flows  into  the  Chicopee  river  on  the  north.  On  this  brook,  within 
about  1  mile  of  the  center,  are  4  factories,  2  cotton  and  2  woollen. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  a  vestry, 
an  academy  building  and  laboratory  in  the  center,  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house on  the  west  border,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  center.  Distance,  13  miles  E.  from  Springfield,  and 
73  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,179. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3  cotton  mills,  3,636  cotton  spin- 
dles; 605,071  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
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$67,600;  males  employed,  47;  females,  73;  capital  invested,  tS9,000» 
There  were  two  woollen  mills  and  5  sets  of  machinery ;  wool 
ocmsumed,  130,000  lbs. ;  doth  manufactured,  170,000  yards;  valued 
at  $117,000;  males  employed,  43;  females,  37;  capital  invested, 
$39,360.  There  were  2,712  merino,  aad  349  other  kinds  of  sheep 
in  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced  was  $4,892 ;  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured,  $6,600 ;  value  of  spectacles  manu&cturedy 
$7,060;  straw  braid,  $2,100* 


MONTGOMERY. 

This  town^as  incorporated  in  1780.  A  Congregational  church 
was  organized  here  in  1797;  it  cotisisted  at  the  time  it  was  organ- 
ized of  five  male  members.  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  was 
settled  here  in  1801,  and  resigned  in  1806.  He  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,'  a  few  years  since,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  John  H.  Fowler,  who  was  ordained 
in  1822;  he  died  in  1829,  aged  68.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Solomon  Edson,  who  was  settled  in  1832,  and  resigned  in  1836* 
Rev.  Caleb  Knight,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed  the  same  year. 

Hiis  is  a  small  agricultural  town.  Population,  497.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Springfield,  12  from  Northampton,  and  100  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  1,189  'merino  and  279  other  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  averas[e  weight  of  their  fleece  was  two  and  three  fourths 
pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $2,220  36. 


PALMER. 


This  place  was  originallv  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  the  place.  The 
records  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  town  are  scanty  and  defec- 
tive. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1752.  A  church  was  probably 
organized  here  in  1730  or  1731,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
settled.  Rev.  John  Harvey,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Londonder- 
ry presbytery,  was  settled  here  in  1734,  and  was  dismissed  in  1748. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  in  1753.  Mr.  Bums 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin,  who  was  installed  in  1761 ; 
he  resigned  in  1811,  aiid  died  in  1813,  aged  8L  His  successors 
have  b^n  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  settled  in  1811 ;  Rev.  Henry  H.  P. 
Sweet,  in  1826 ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Ware,  in  1827 ;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Backus,  installed  in  1832.  Till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Colton,  this 
church  was  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

This  town  is  well  situated  for  agriculture,  between  the  forks 
made  by  Ware  river  with  the  Chicopee  on  the  south,  and  the 
Swift,  river  on  the  north.  It  is  fast  rising  into  importance. as  a 
manufacturing  town.    In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
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l$ttle  village  of  about  a  do^en  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  of  Three  Rivers  is  on  the  Chieopee,  at  th^ 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  center  * 
this  is  a  factory  village,  consisting  of  about.20  dwelling-houses  and 
a  Baptist  church.  There  is  another  village  now  erecting,  about 
one  mile  from  the  center,  called  ThomdUce  viOaffe.  In  each  of 
these  villages  there  is  a  large  cotton  mill.  In  1S37,  there  were  2 
cotton  mills,  11,020  spindles ;  1,020,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  man** 
ufactured,  valued  at  $102,000;  males  employed,  100;  females,  200. 
One  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  68,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $54,000.  The  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  was  $8,956 ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured, 
$10,000;  palm-leaf  hats,  $2,600.  Population,  1,810.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Springfield,  23  from  Northampton,  7  to  Ware  village, 
9  to  Wilbraham,  31  to  Worcester,  and  71  from  Boston. 


RUSSELL. 


» 

Tins  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Westfield,  and  was  called  tible  Neip-addiHon.  The  first  settlers  in 
this  town  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Barber,  and  a  Mr. 
Giey.  They  lived  upon  the  road  leading  from  Westfield  to  Bland* 
ford,  by  Sackett's,  and  up  the  mountain,  tfien  called  Glasgow 
mountain.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here  in  1800, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.  The  Congregationalists  own  a  small  well- 
finished  meeting-house  in  connection  with  the  Methodists.  There 
is  a  small  cotton  mill  in  this  town.  Popidation,  475.  .  DistancBi 
14  miles  from  Springfield  and  100  from  Boston. 


SOUTHWICK 


Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Westfield ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1779,  Samuel  Fowler  appears  to  have  been 
Uie  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  About  1734,  he 
located  himself  in  the  north  part,  then  called  PoverUfy  so  called 
probably  from  the  lightness  of  the  soil  in  this  section  of  South  wick. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  1773;  the 
first  settled  minister  was  ordained  the  same  year.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  was  ordained  in  1788.  Rev.  Dudley  D.  Rossiter, 
the  next  minister,  was  ordaincd«|n  1816,  but  preached  but  a  very 
few  times  on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Calvin  Foote,  his  succes-* 
sor,  was  ordained  in  1820.  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Howe  was  installed 
here  in  1831,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  in  1838.  The  first  meet* 
ing-hou3e  was  erected  about  one  mile  south  of  the  villaee ;  it  was 
burnt  in  1823;  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1824.  A  Methodist 
Episco^l  church  was  erected  in  ISM,  in  the  south  part  of  tbs 
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town.  >  A  Bjitptist  church  was  erected  in  the  central  village  about 
1822. 

The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25 
dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  alnd  1  Baptist,  and 
an  academy.  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  died  in  this  town  in 
1824,  appropriated  $17,000  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools* 
A  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  goes  to  the  support  of  a  grammar* 
scbocd,  and  the  remainder  to  {tie  district  schools.  The  interest 
onlv  is  appropriated.  The  grammar-school  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  free  to  the  youth  of  South  wick.  This  place  is  11  miles  from 
^ringfield,  5  from  Westfield,  6  from  E.  Granville,  22  from  Hart- 
ford, Con.,  and  108  from  Boston.  P(^ulati<m,  1,291.  In  1837,  the 
value  of  powder  manufactured  in  this  place  was  $32,725 ;  hands 
employed,  13 ;  capital  invested  $17,300 ;  value  of  cigars  manufac- 
tured, $6,350 ;  hands  employed,  10 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000 ;  value 
of  whips  manufactured,  $5,400;  value  of  whip-lashes,  $3,850;  males 
employed,  5 ;  females,  16 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  The  New  Ha- 
ven and  Northamptdn  canal  passes  through  this  town^  and  com- 
municates with  several  large  ponds  in  the  south-eastern  section. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  all  correct  maps  <^  Connecticut,  that  a 
tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  on  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  this  town,  projects  into  what  would  seem  ought 
to  belong  to  Connecticut.  This  tract  has  been  left  to  the  juriscuc- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  since  the  year  1800.  It  appears  that  the 
bounds  of  Springfield  and  Windsor  were  not  defined  with  much 
accuracy  in  this  section ;  the  bounds  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
projection,  however,  appear  to  have  been  clearly  de&iM.  The 
western  bounds  of  Sprmgfidd,  in  which  part  of  Suffield  was  in- 
cluded, were  supposed,  but  erroneously;  to  extend  to  this  point,  A 
Mr.  Moore,  living  on  the  tract  in  question,  wtus  knowing  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Having  received  a  warning  to  a  miUtia  training, 
he  refused  to  appear,  denying  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
were  obUged  to  leave  this  tract  to  the  jiurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  The  9oath  line  of  Massachosetts,  according  to  charter,  mns  vest  from  a  point  three 
miles  south  of  the  most  sontherfy  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  evenr  part  of  it  ^ 
and  the  north  line  of  Connecticnt  is  ^he  sonth  line  of  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Pjril- 
ehon  settled  Springfield,  and  the  first  plantations  were  made  in  Gonnecticnl,  in  1^, 
it  was  not  known  whether  the  territory  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts 
or  not.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  at  first  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the  juris^ctioa 
of  the  Connecticut  plantations.  In  1642,  Massachusetts  employed  two  surveyors^ 
Woodward  and  Safiery,  to  run  the  line  between  the  colonies.  These  pretended  to.  as- 
certain the  sonth  line  on  ChiBurles  river,  and  then,  sailing  round  and  gom^  up  the  Con- 
necticut^ they  attempted  to  fix  the  line  there,  in  the  same  latitude.  But  either  through 
inattention  or  the  use  of  bad  instruments,  they  determined  the  line  to  &11  in  Windsor, 
many  miles  south  of  the  true  line.  Connecticut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  determinatioii 
of  Woodward  and  Safiery,  and  made  repeated  proposals  to  Massachusetts  for.a  mutual 
adjustment  of  the  controversy,  which  were  inenectuail^  In  1694,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Connecticut  run  the  line,  and  found  the  former  survey  very  erroneous.  In  this 
situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Suffield  and  Enfield,  who  settled  under  the  claims  and 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  continued  to  encroach  upon  Windsor  and  Simsbury, 
which  excited  warm  animosities.    In  thcf  year  1700,  further  attempts  were  made  lo 
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proeue  an  amicabk  settlement  of  the  dispute ;  the  line  wts  ran  by  cdmmi^sionerft  of 
feollieokmies,  in  1702,  and  fonnd  to  fidl  for  north  of  the  fonner  line ;  bat  Msasachnsetli 
disai^eed  to  their  report.  In  1708|  Connecticat  appointed  covmiitkiotters  with  fUl 
poweis  to  ran  the  tine,  and  establish  the  boandary ;  and  resolved,  that  unless  Bfassa- 
chusetts  would  amte  to  complete  the  business,  they  would  apply  to  the  crown.  Mas^ 
sachusetts  did  not  agree  at  once  to  the  proposal  of  Connectieat ;  but  in  1713,  eommife- 
sionen  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  both  colonies,  who  came  to  an  ajgreement  on  th« 
13th  of  Jnly.  On  running  the  line  it  was  found  to  fall  nprth  of  Enfield,  Suffield,  and 
Woodstock,  which  of  Qourse  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Conhecticut.  As  an  eqai- 
▼alent  fior  the  land  whidi  had  been  taken  (rom  Connecticut  bv  encroachments,  Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  that  colony,  which,  in  1116^  was 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  sum  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  Yale  college.  This  agreement,  however,  was  not  considered  as  conclusive 
and  satisfactory :  nor  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  definitely  setded  till 
May,  1804-"* 

The  following  inscriptions  are  firoxn  nuxiuments  in  the  grave- 
yard in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Forwan).  His  talents  &  learning  were  great..  FormeA 
to  faepiefit  $c  instract  maakind,  he  was  a  pulpit  orator,  A  pious  &  benevolent  divine,  a 
wise  and  prudent  <ionncillor  ic  skilful  Guide,  6c  believing  &  teaching  the  Religion  of 
Jeros^diedinfiuth  1^  hope,  ^an/-  y  iS^  1786,  in  y*  38  year  of  his  age  and  13»^  of  hit 
ministry. 

Flere  et  memiaiffe  relictum 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eetnrah,  wife  of  y*  Bev^  Abel  Forward,  who  died  Jan^  16*^  in 
her  23^  year,  a  sincere  christian. 

How.lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot  •, 
A  heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art!  &  all  the  proud  shall  be. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  Eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  ic  love. 

Sunt  LacrymsB  rerum  et  mentum  mortalia  targunt. 

Eeturah  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Abel  &  Mrs.  Eeturah  Forward,  died  Apr.  18<^ 
1775,  aged  3  months.    , 

O  wekome  toirs,  n  tribute  due,  to  mother  dc  daughter  too,. 
Whose  ashes  Ue  mingled  n^aae,  beneath  the  limits  of  this  stone. 

Pnbanti  ^wrietur.    life  how  short,  Eternity  how  long ! 

In  memoiy  of  Isaac  Coit,  Esq.,  an  eminent  physician,  who  died  25>k  April,  1813, 
aged  58. 

Befleeticn  long  shall  hover  o'er  his  TTm, 
And  fiuthfiil  firiendship  boast  the  power  to  mourn ; 
Peace  to  his  shade !  while  truth  ^baU  paint  the  rest, 
Lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
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William  Ptnchon,  Esq.  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  this 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colony  charter,  and  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in  1629,  in  England,  when  the 
governor  and  officers,  were  appointed.    He  came  from  England 
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With  Governor  Winthrop,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Roxbury  in 
1630.  In  May,  1635,  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury 
had  the  leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  any  place  they 
should  think  proper,  provided  that  they  continued  under  the  juris-? 
diction  of  Massachusetts,  and  would  not  prejudice  any  other  plan- 
tation. The  fertility  of  the  land  upon  Connecticut  river  having 
become  known,  Mr.  Pynchon,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  and  proba- 
bly some  others,  came  to  this  place  in  1635,  called  Agawam^  and 
began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Aga- 
wam,  in  the  meadow,  called  from  that  fact  House-meadqw.  The 
.Indians  who  were  friendly  informed  them  that  the  house  would  be 
exposed  to  the  flood  j  they  accordingly  abandoned  it,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  probably  on  the  lot 
afterwards  owned  by  Mir.  Pynchon,  and  still  possessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Roxbury  in  the 
falU  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  (1636,)  Mr.  Pynchon,- with  a 
number  of  other  persons  with  their  families,  removed  from  Roxbury 
and  came  to  this  place.  The  settlers  made  an  Agreement,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  consisting  of  fifteen 
articles.  The  first  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister ;  the 
second  limits  the  number  of  families  to  forty,  and  not  to  exceed 
fifty.  The  other  articles  provide  foi:  the  rule  and  mode  of  division, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement.  The  agreement  was 
subscribed  by  only  eight  persons,  though  it  appears  that  twelve  were 
concerned.  Those  who  subscribed  were  William  Pynchon,  Mat- 
thew Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmund 
Wood,  Thomas  Ufford,  and  John  Cabell.  .Tehu  Burr  and  Thomas 
Ufford  made  their  marks.  The  other  four  who  were  united  with 
them  were  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Reader^  Samuel  Butterfield, 
and  James  Wood. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  most  general  course  was  to  "  allow 
each  settler  a  house-lot  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
8  rods  wide  from  the  street  to  the  river ;  a  like  width  in  the  iiifea- 
doW,  in  front  of  his  house,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  a  wood-lot 
of  the  same  breadth,  extending  at  first  erghty,  and  afterwards  to 
an  himdred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, an  allotment  in  the  interval  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  same  width,  a^  near  as  might  be dircctlyagainst  his  lot."  The 
first  settlers  here,  as  well  as  those  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  W^eth- 
ersfield  in  Connecticut,  came  on  under  the  license  and  the  pro- 
fessed authority  and  protection  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  towns  on  the  Bay  as  to  be  obliged, 
principally,  to  rely  on  themselves.  Agawara  was,  at  first,  luiited 
with  the  other  towns  below  on  the  river.  It  appears  by  the  Con- 
necticut records  that  at  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  Nov.  1636,  Mr. 
Pynchon  was  present  with  the  other  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
in  1637  Agawam  was  assessed  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut, 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops,  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  Pequot  war.  This  place,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
united  with  Connecticut.    On  February  14,  1638,  the  inhabitants^ 
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believing  themselves  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  MassachusettSy 
came  into  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pfnchon  a 
magistrate  with '  extensive  powers,  and  directed  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  till  they  should  receive  orders  from  Massachusetts. 

In  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town^  its  name  was  changed  from  Aga- 
warn  to  Springfield.  Hubbard,  in  his  General  History,  states  that 
the  name  was  given  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  had  his 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Esse^,  before 
he  came  to  this  country.  "  Whatever  be  the  origin,  it  i?  peculiarly 
appropriate.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  place  so  abundantly  watered 
with  rivers,  brooks,  streams,  and  springs  can  be  found."  Much 
uncertainty  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  howeveTi 
that  it  was  in  1641.  The  Umits  of  the  town,  by  various  purchases 
from  the  natives  and  grants  from  the  legislature,  became  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  a  tract  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square.  This 
territory  included  the  towns  of  Westfield,  SuMeld,  and  a  great  part 
of  Southwick,  and  the  whole  of  West  Springfield,  on  the  we^t  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Enfield,  Somers,  Wil- 
braham,  Ludlow,  and  Lpngmeadow,  on  the  east  side.  Extensive 
as  this  territory  was,  the  most  of  it  was  obtained  by  fair  purchase 
firom  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  from 
1636  to  1664 


William  Pjrnchon, 
Heniy  Smith, 
William  Blake, 
Edmmid  Wood, 
Thomas  Ufford, 
John  Cabel, 
Matthew  Mitchellj 
Samuel  Batterfield, 
James  Wood, 
John  Reader, 
Thomas  WbodiM,' 
John  Seale, 
Richard  Everitt, 
Thomas  HortoD, 
Rev.  Oeorge  Moxon, 
Thomas  Mirrick, 
John  Leonard, 
Robert  Ashley, 
John  Woodcock, 
John  Allin, 
John  Bart, 
Henry  Gregory, 
Samuel  Hubbard, 
Rhzur  Hohrdke, 
William  Warriner, 
Henry  Burt,     . 


Rowland  Stebbins, 
Thomas  Stebbins, 
Samuel  Wri^t, 
Richard  Slk^, 
John  Deeble, 
Samuel  Chapin, 
Morgan  Johns, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
James  Bridnnan, 
Alexander  Edwards, 
John  Dobie, ' 
Roger  Pritchard^ 
Francis  Ball, 
John  Harmon, 
William  Vanghan, 
William  Jess, 
Miles  l^organ, 
Abraham  Mundon, 
Francis  Feppet, 
John  Bnrrhail, 
Benjamin  Coc^, 
John  Matthews, 
George  Cdton, 
Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Clarke, 
James  Osborne, 


Thomas  Rieve,  . 
Wid.  Margaret  Bliss, 
Nathaniel  Bliss, 
Thomas  Tomson, 
Richard  Exell, 
William  Branch, 
Griffith  Jones, 
Reice  Bedortha, 
Hngh  Parsons, 
John  Lombard, 
John  Scarlet, 
George  Langton, 
Lawrence  Bliss, 
Samuel  Bliss, 
John  Bliss, 
Anthony  Dorchester, 
John  Lamb, 
Samuel  Marshfield, 
John  DumUeton, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Rowland  Tliomas, 
Thomas  Miller, 
Benjamin  Parsons, 
Obadiah  MiUer, 
Abel  Wright, 
Hugh  Dnfiey, 


WilBam  Brooks, 
Simon  Beamon, 
Samuel  Terry, 
John  Lamb, 
Benjamin  Mun, 
John  Stewart, 
Thomas  Banoroft, 
Thomas  Noble, 
Richard  Maund, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Simon  Sacket, 
Richard  Fellowes, 
Rev,  Peletiah  Glover, 
Tahan  Grant, 
Nathaniel  Ely, 
Samael  Ely, 
John  Keep, 
Edward  Foster, 
Thomas  Sewall, 
Thomas  Day, 

John  Rilqr» 
John  HenrysoD, 
William  Hunter, 
John  Scott 


The  town  increaced  rapidly  and  extended  in  every  direction,  till 
an  event  took  place,  which  at  the  first  seemed  calculated  to  check 
it.  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  1660,  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  general 
court  for  having  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Man's  Redemption,''  in  opposition  to  the  j;eneral  opinions  respect- 
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ing  the  nature  of  tlie  atonement.  He  was  left  but  of  the  ti 
tracy,  aiid  cited  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  laid  under  heavy 
bonus.  Tlie  iiext  year  Mr,  Pynchon,  ill  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  court,  retracted  his  seiitiineuls.  Ilie  censure  of  him  was 
suspended,  but  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  tliat  he  went  to  England, 
arid  Mr.  Moxon  with  liira.  Whether  he  approvefl  of  Mr.  Pynr 
choii's  book  is  not  known.  Mr.  Pynchoil  did  not  take  liis  family, 
but-Mr.  Moxoa  did.  Neither  of  lliem  ever  returned.  Mr.  Pynchon 
was  a  man  of  distinction,  of  a  pious  disposition  of  mhid,  and  of 
respectable  talents ;  and  appears  to  have  had  the  c9nMeRce  of 
the  town,  while  be  remained.  His  son-in-law  Henry  Smith,  one 
of  the  principal  men  in  Springfield,  also  removed  with  his  family 
to  England.  The  absence  of.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  made  up  in  his  son 
John  Pynchon,  who  remained  here,  "  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
talents,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  situation."  Deacon  Samuel 
Obapin  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  leadii^  men  in  the  town.    ' 


Fj/iKtum  Hbuu,  i^iringjieiii,  elected  abiml  16G0. 

For  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  peace  with  the  Indians.  <>;casionally  complaints 
were  made  of  ihc  misconduct  of  the  Indians.  They  were,  when 
complaints  were  substantiated,  obliged  to  do  right  by  their  neig^i- 
bors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  any  of  the 
Indians  were  wronged  by  the  whites,  tliey  had  speedy  justice  done 
them.  But  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  in  Jiuie,  Idnl,  there  was 
a  general  alarm.  What  fortified  places  there  were  in  (he  town, 
does  not  certainly  appear.  The  old  brick  house,  built  by  John 
Pynchon,  Esq.,  before  the  year  1600,  was  used  as  a  fort,  Tlie 
above  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  this  house  as  it  ap- 
peared in  17JS4.     It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one  or  two  more  forts 
south  of  the  meetmg-housc.  It  has  alsd  been  said  that  the  south 
{art  of  the  town  was  palisadoed.  The  Indians  who  were  this  side 
of  the  river  had  their  principal  settlement  on  Long  Hill,  where  they 
bad  a  fort    During  the  night  of  the  3d  oi  4th  of  October,  three 
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hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  received  into  the  fort  and  there 
concealed  by  the  Springfield  Indians.  Toto^  a  Windsor  Indian,  was 
informed  of  a  plot  to  burn  the  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
This  he  communicated  to  the  people  of  Windsor,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  an  express  to  Springfield  to  give  the  alarm.  This  at 
first  occasioned  great  consternation ;  and  the  people  betook  them- 
selves to  the  forts,  and  took  such  measures  for  security  as  they 
could  upon  the  emergency.  The  Springfield  Indians,  however, 
appeared  as  usual,  professed  cordial  friendship,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree quieted  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the  JEnglish.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  with  others  had  retired  to  the  fort,  and  had  removed 
his  library  and  some  of  his  valuable  effects  to  Mr.  Pynchon's,  upon 
finding  all  to  be  quiet,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  an  enemy, 
moved  back  his  library  to  his  own  house.  The  Indians  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  concealed.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  were 
not  satisfi^;  and  in  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  went  out.as  scouts,  to  examine  and 
explore  the  fort  and  Indian  settlement.  While  advancing  towards 
it,  they  were  both  fired  upon  and  killed.  Mr.  Cooper,  being  very 
athletic  and  vigoifous,  got  into  one  of  the  forts  before  he  expirea. 
An  assault  upon  the  town  immediately  followed.  Three  men  and 
one  woman  were  killed,  including  the  two  above  named.  About 
thirty  dwellingrhouses  and  twenty-five  bafns  were  destroyed.  The 
mills  and  house  of  correction,  or  jail,  were  also  burnt :  but  the  old 
meeting-house  was  preserved  The  Indians  rctrcatea  before  they 
had  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  At  tlic  time  of  the  attack 
Major  Pynchon  and  Capt.  Appleton  were  at  Hadley;  they  hurried 
on  with,  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Springfield;  but  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn  with  their  plunder  before  they  arrived.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Capt.  Applcton's  ofiicial  account  of  the 
attack,^.,  dated  Oct.  12^  1675.'   He  was  at  Hadley  when  he  wrote. 

"  Ma  to  the  state  of  poof  desolate  Sprin^eld,  to  whose  relief  we  came  (thou «:h  with  a 
inarch  that  had  put  our  men  into  a  mosn  violent  sweat,  and  wajji  more  than  they  could 
well  bear,)  too  late.  Their  condition  \3  indeed  most  afflided,  there  1)eing-  about  33 
houses  and  25  baros  burnt,  and  about  fifttm  honses  left  vnbitrnL  The  people  are  full 
of  fear,  and  staggerin)^  in  their  thoughts  ai*  to  their  keeping  or  leaving  of  the  place. 
They  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  consamed  incline  to  leave  tlie  place,  as  think- 
ing they  can  better  labor  for  a  living  in  places  of  less  danger,  than  where  they  now 
are.  Hence  thev  seem  unwilling  to  stay,  except  they  might  freely  shore  in  the  com 
and  provision  wnich  is  remaining  and  preserved  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
conducive  to  the  public,  and  for  oiigbt  I  se^  to  the  private  interest,  that  the  plaoe 
should  be  kept  ^  theie  heing  com  and  provision  enough  and  to-  spare,  lor  the  suste- 
nance of  the  persons,  witwe  number  is  consideruible;  and  cnnnot  be  maintained  else- 
where without  more  thanr  almost  any  place  can  afford  to  their  relief.  The  worth  of 
the  place  is  also  considerable,.  anJ  the  holding  of  it  will  give  encouragement  and  help 
to  others,  and  the  qmttihg  of  it  great  discouragement  and  hazard  of  our  pa5Sage  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  being  so  great  distance  from  Haclley  to  any  other  to^'n  on  this 
side  of  the  rirer.  I  have  in  regard  of  the  present  distress  of  the  poor  people-  adven- 
tured to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there  to  be  ordered  by  the  honored  major  till  further  order. 

Iff  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  number  of  them 

on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  that  in  the  toam  plat,  for  in  all,  on  the  west  side 
and  in  the  outskurts  on  the  east  side,  there  are  about  sixty  hou-ses  standing  and  much 
com  in  and  about  them.''  [In  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  17,  1675,  Capt.  Appleton 
says,]  <<  J3y  a  letter  received  from  Major  Pynchon,  I  am  informed  of  an  old  Indian 
squaw  taken  at  Springfield,  who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged 
mbonl  six  miles  en  the  town.    Some  men  went  forth,  found  twenty-four  fires,  and  some 
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Cder.    Slw  Huth.  there  came  of  the  enemy  2T0,  that  the  enemy  are  in  all  aboni  MO. 
plaiw  where  they  keap  is  at  Coawitt,  m  it  u  sappOGed,  abont  36  miles  abor* 
Hadley." 

Springfield  is  the  shire  town  for  Hampden  county,  and  one  of 
the  most  impoTtant  inland  towns  in  New  England,  being  the 
center  of  a  large  inland  and  river  commerce,  and  is  also  the  site 
of  the  largest  armory  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  village  is  on  a  single  street,  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
coiirt-house,  jail,  8  banks,  (the  Springfield  and  Chicopee  Banks,) 
several  printingioffices,  and  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  ot 
vhich  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  I  Baptist.  There 
are  many  elegant  private  residences  in  this  place,  particularly  on 
the  elevated  ground  which  rises  eastward  from  the  court-house. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  48  from  Worcester,  27  from 
Hartford,  Con.,  87  from  Boston,  and  363  from  Washington. 


WtfUrn  vioB  aftlu  Amern  HkiMMf i,  ^rM^ttM. 


The  principal  U.  S.  Armory  buildings  are  situated  on  the  ele- 
vated table  land  eastward  of  the  main  village,  called  "the  Hill." 
From  the  village,  on  the  main  street,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by 
a  ravine.  Most  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  armory,  such 
as  the  arsenals  or  store-houses  for  the  preservation  of  arms,  the 
workshops,  houses  of  the  superintendents,  £c.,  are  situated  on,  and 
around  an  area  of  several  acres.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  those  on  the  right  are  arsenals.  The 
assessors  of  Springfield,  in  1837,  made  the  following  return  relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Armory,  viz. :— "  Public  lands  and  buildings,  valued 
at  $210,000 ;  machinery,  $60,000 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand muskets  on  hand,  $2,040,000 ;  muskets  manufactured  during 
the  year  ending  April  Ist,  1837,  fourteen  thousand,'$154,000i  ord- 
Bance  and  stock  on  hand,  $S0,000 ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  men 
employed." 


■Dnriag  Qte  i«va)Dii(Hiai7  war,  the  town  did  .not'  Teiy  mnch  iacreue.  It  fek, 
cotnmoa  with  ibe  country  in  general,  the  pressure  of  the  slrnfgle  for  inilepuf 
"a  IhiU  period,  a  foundation  vas  laid  for  much  oT  ii 

:...         .-   .L,,j^g^,j|.  „-    .1, 

-.-iraJly  sitna 

K)  Jar  inland  as  to  be  out  of  Ihe  reach  of  sudden  iuvasions  of  the  enentj,  it  w 
n  the  war  fixed  upon  as  a  soitable  place  for  making  and  repairing  ibe  vartous 

ons  of  war,  angl  a  depot  fur  mihtary  alores.  At  first,  the  whole  was  confined  to 
Main  street-  The  rarious  artificers  empiojed,  had  tbeir  shops  where  they  could  find 
a  coQTenient  place,  and  resided  ihemselves  in  that  pan  of  the  town.  The  laboralofy 
for  cartridges,  and  for  the  various  fire-works  manufactured  on  snch  occasions,  was  in 
the  bam  then  owned  bf  Ebeaezer  Slebbius,  on  ihe  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Kings- 
bury, south  of  Feslus  Slebbins'..  After  two  or  three  years,  the  public  works  wete 
removed  on  to  the  hill,  where  they  now  are.  This  was  dune  gradually,  iti  the  yean 
1778  and  1779,  aa  accommodaiions  could  be  found.  Al  first,  with  the  exceptim  of 
Ihe  powder  magazine,  the  whole  of  the  public  buildings  were  phiced  upon  a  square  of 
ten  acres,  on  Ihe  land  appropriated  by  the  town  for  a  training  field.  A  few  cannon 
were  cast  here  during  Ihat  war,  bul  no  small-arms  were  manufactured  till  after 
the  peace  of  17B3.  At  Ihe  close  of  the  war,  the  workmen  employed  were  discharged, 
and  the  arsenals,  magazine  and  shops,  were  loll  in  the  charge  or  a  store-keeper. 

"  When  Ihe  object  of  maloug  arms  was  an<ler  cousideralion  of  Ihe  nation^  govRiii- 
ment,  in  the  year  1794,  the  convenience  of  the  place,  and  Ihe  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
shops  aJready  here,  were  a  sufficient  inducemeni  to  eslabtish  Ihe  naliimid  armorf 
here.  This  was  done.  At  different  periods  since  that  time,  lands  have  been  por- 
chified,  and  erections  made,  for  Ihe  public  accommodation.  Thisi  esiablishment  has, 
without  question,  been  one  great  source. of  Ihe  prosperity  of  the  town," — Bliu'  IRtl. 
Aildrns,  1S28. 


of  C/iuapct  t-ii/oif,  SpnngfitiJ. 


I  The  above  is  a  view  taken  at  the  south  entrance  of  Chicopea 
village,  upon  the  Springfield  road.  A  part  only  of  ihe  village  is 
seen.  The  forest  trees  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  road^' 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  they  originally  grew ;  the  novelty 
and  beauty  gf  the  scene  arrests  the  attention  of  the  travellet,  and 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  this  irregularity  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  than  any  artificial  arrangement.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
elevation  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  is  Moimt  Tom,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  Connecticut  river.  This  village  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  four  cotton  mills,  tuu' 
40 
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ning  20,000  spindles.  There  is  also  &n  establishment  for  the  mann- 
fiMJtnre  of  machinery,  saws,  &c.  This  village  is  4|  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  87  from  Boston. 


Nonh  siflP  of  (MotvOlt,  SpringJUd. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Cabotville, 
four  miles  from  Springfield.  The  drawing  from  which  the  above 
was  engraved,  was  takeh  but  a  few  feet  from  tlie  road,  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  heists  which'  rise  in  some  places  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  road  on  the  nordiem  bank  of  the  Chicopee.  Tb» 
village  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  is 
seen  passing  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  engtaving.  Tliis  fiourish- 
ing  village  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  named  from  the  Hrai. 
George  Cabot.  It  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  there  are  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  in  this  village.  There  are  two  churches,  1  Coa- 
gregational,  I  Universalist,  and  a  Baptist  church  now  (1838)  erect- 
ing. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  manufacturing  business 
done  in  this  town  are  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the 
state  in  1837.  "  Cotton  mills,  7;  cotton  spindles,  35,000;  cotton 
consumed,  3.405,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  11,062,000 
yards;  Value  of  the  same,  81,039,500;  males  employed,  330;  fe- 
males, 1,300;  capital  invested,  $1,400,000."  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  manufactured,  their  value,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed. 

is  tmpbi^. 


ArHr!i!. 

Vnlue.   Umgi  tmfilogfd 

ArtieUs.                  VtdHt. 

BooLs  nnd  Shoes 

J  16.000, 

56 

J-ewhpr, 

10,200, 

7 

Cards,               '    40,000, 

Hai^ 

4,B00, 

7 

Joiners'  Toola,       12,000, 

Pflper, 

200,000, 

225 

Paper-macliinpry,  12,000, 

Iran  Castings 

«,800, 

30 

ShmUe  it  Bobbin,   4,500, 

CMlery, 

40,000, 

60 

Rifles,                     18,000, 

Cbaifs,  tec, 

16,000, 

29 

Sloves,                    12,000, 

IToaghB, 

1,300, 

2 

Machioeiy,           60,000, 

Tm-ware, 

15,000, 

14 

Swords,  Jk.,         50,000, 
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Besides  the  above,  there  were  five  steamboats  built  in  five  years 
preceding  1837,  valued  at  $18,000.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
for  the  maimfacture  of  brslss  cannon,  employing  25  hands,  lately 
commenced,  which  it  is  estimated  will  mahufacture  cannon  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  annually. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  this  town  was  2,767 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,914 ;  m  1830,  it  was  6,784 ;  in  1837,  it  was  9,234. 

In  Shays'  insurrection,  in  1786,  the  judicial  courts  being  ad- 
journed by  the  legislature-  to  sit  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of 
December,  Shays,  with  about  300  malcontents,  marched  into  this 
town  to  oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took*  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  court  from  proceeding  to 
business.  In  January,  1787,  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  were 
8ttch,  that  the  governor  and  council  determined  to  raise  a  force  of 
4,400  men  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Two  thousanfd  men  of  this 
force  were  ordei^ed  to  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  the 
J9th  of  January,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command. 

'<  Before  the  troops  under  Gen.  Lincoln  marched  from  Roxbary,  Gen.  Shepard  had 
been  ordered  to  ta^  possession  of  ihe  post  at  Springfield.  He  soon  collected  900  men, 
and  aAerwaids  200  more,  the  continental  arsenal  furnishing*  them  with  a  .sufficient 
number  of  field-pieces,  and  such  equipments  as  were  wanted.  I|  became  an  object 
^th  the  insurgenta  to  gain  this  post,  u  possible,  before  the  arriiral  of  Lincoln's  army. 
Their  movements,  therefore,  were  towards  West  Springfield  on  the  one  side,  where 
about 400  men  wers  ccAlected  under  the  command  of  Luke  Day;  and  towards  the 
Boston  road  on  the  other,  where  UOO  more  were  headed  by  Shays  himself.  Besides 
these,  a  party  of  about  400  from  ibe  county  of  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  £U 
Paiscms,  were  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield.  Shays  proposed  to  attack 
the  post  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  wrote  to  Day  on  the  24th  to  ccveperate  with  him. 
In  a  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Shepard,  Day  replied  that  he  could  not  as- 
sist him  on  the  25th,  but  woald  the  day  after.  On  the  25th,  however.  Shays,  con- 
fident of  his  aid,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  aroroached  the  arsenal  where  the 
militm  were  posted,  with  his  troops  in  open  columnt.  Gen.  Shepard  sent  seVeral  times 
to  know  the  i|itention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  and  received 
lor  answer,  in  substance,  that  they  wouid  have  the  barracks ;  and  they  immediately 
marched  onwards  to  within  250  yards  of  the  arsenal.  Another  inessage  was  sent,  in- 
forming them  that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor  and  of  con- 
gress, and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they  would  be  fired  upon.  One  of  their 
leadens  replied,  *That  is  all  we  want ;'  and  they  immediately  advanced  one  hundred 
yards.  GeiL  Shepard  was  now  compelled  to  fire ;  but,  in  hope  of  intimidating  them, 
ordered  the  two  first- shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads,  which,  instead  of  retarding, 
quickened  their  approach ;  and  the  artillery  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  center  of  their 
column,  which  produced  its  effect.  A  cry  of  qiurder  was  raised  in  the  rear  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  their  wlu>le  body  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Shays  to  form  them,  the  troops  retreated  precipitately  about  ten  miles  to  Lud- 
k>w,  leaving  three  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field  and  one  wounded.  Had  Gen.  Shep- 
ard been  disposed  to  pursue,  he  might  easily  have  cut  many  of  them  in  pieces.  But 
the  object  was  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  bring  them  to  consideration  and  amendment. 

"  Notwi^taading  this  retreat,  there  was  serious  apprehension  of  another  attack  from 
the  insurgents ;  for  Day  was  now  on  the  west  side  or  Conneriirut  river  with  his  men, 
and  Phrsons  at  Chicopee,  whither  the  party  of  Shays  repaired  (after  losing  200  men 
by  desertion)  on  the  26th.  This  apprenension  was  aHayed  the  next  day,  at  noon,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army." 

After  the  coimty  of  Hampshire  was  formed,  in  1662,  a  part  of 
the  county  courts  were  held  in  Springfield ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  1793,  when  they  were  all  removed  to  Northampton. 
It  was  supposed  that  thi»  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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place.  The  armory  was  established  here  the  next  year,  and  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  from  being 
apparem.  Upon  the  organization  of  Hampden  county,  Springfield 
again  became  a  shire  town,  and  the  courts  were  re-established 
here  in  1813. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard  in  this  place : 

BXU  LT^T9  TH?  BOOT  OP  MaKI,  the  WIFB  OF  EuiTS  HoLTOKB.  WHO   DIED  OcTOBSB 

96,1657. 

Shee  y^  lyes  here  was  vhile  she  stood 
A  verv  glory  of  womanhood ; 
Even  here  was  sowne  most  pretious  dvst, 
Which  sorely  shall  rise  with  the  jvst. 

Hers  lyelh  the  body  of  lohn  Glover,  son  of  M'-  Pelatiah  Glover,  who  died  y*  14th 
oflaanwy,  1664.     . 

My  body  sleepes,  my  sovle  hath  sviet  rest 
In  arme&  of  uod,  in  Christ,  who  makes  me  blest ; 
The  tyme  drawes  on  apace  when  God  the  Sonne 
To  see  his  fa£e  shall  both  vnite  in  one. 


Here  lies  InterrM  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Mallefuild,  a  French  gentleman,  who,  pass- 
ing thn)agh.the  town  of  Springfield,  dying,  bequeathed  ali  his  estate,  to  the  poor  of  this 
town.    He  died  Nov.  26, 1711.    Psal.  41, 1.  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^"^ 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  A.  M.,  Ute  pastor  of. the  chnrch  of  Christ  in  this 
place,  who  died  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1784,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  ^  in 
the  49Ui  of  his  ministry. — This  monument  is  erected  by  his  afiiectionate  and  grateAil 
parishioners,  in  addition  to  that  in  their  breasts,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
singular  worth  &  long  continued  labors  among  them  in  the  service  of  their  souls. 

He  taught  us  how  to  live,  &  Oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge !  taught  us  how  to  die. 


TOLLAND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1810;  it  was  taken  from  Gran* 
ville  and  Sandisfield,  and  what  was  formerly  called  Southfield, 
The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1797, 
and  consisted  of  70  members.  The  Rev.  Roger  Harrison  was 
ordained  here  in  1798,  s^nd  resigned  in  18J22.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Bennet  F.  Northrop  in  1827,  who  resigned  the  next  year. 
Tlie  celebrated  missionary,  Gordon  Hall,  was  a  natiV6  of  this 
town. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land,  which  is  adapted  for  grazing. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced.  It  is 
watered  by  Farmington  river,  the  western  boimdary  of  the  town, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  lively  stream.  In  1837  the  value  of 
shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured  here  was  $3,500. 
Population,  670.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  110 
from  Boston. 
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WALES, 

t 

This  town  was  fbnnerly  called  Soudi  Brimfidd.  It  received  its 
name  from  James  Wales,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
towiL  Abont  30  yeans  since  the  population  was  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Congregatipnalists.    A  short  time 

Eteviously,  the  three  denominations  imited  in  building  a  meeting- 
ouse,  each  to  occupy  it  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Codmngton  was  the  first  Baptist  minister ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eveleth  was  the  next  pastor.  A  Congregational  church  was  or- 
ganisedhere  in  1819,  which  consisted  of  about  12  persons ;  it  is  now 
(;1838)  about  extinct.  The  Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  in 
^e  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25  or  30 
dwelling-houses  and  tw6  churches.  It  is  situated  at  the  nortfiern 
extremity  of  a  pond,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadthl  In  1837  there  was  a  woollen  mill, 
with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  36,000  yards  of  <iloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $%2,400.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
^boots  6,230,  shoes  9,053  pairs)  was  $27,743 ;  males  employed,  42 ; 
lemales,  5.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  was  $1,600. 
Population,  738.  Distance,  about  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and 
67  from  Boston. 


WESTPIELD. 


Thb  Indian  nanie  of  Westfield  was  Warronoco^  (or  Kee,)  and 
was  incorporated  in  1669,  Edward  Tyng  being  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  first  proposed  to  call  it  Streamifield, 
because  situated  between  two  streams,  but  upon  further  conside- 
ration it  was  called  Westfield,  because  it  was  nearly  wert  from 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  most  westerly 
pIantati<Ni  in  New  England.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
precise  year  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  this  town, 
though  probably  between  1658  and  1650.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  Springfield,  Dec.,  1658,  a  tract  of  land  in  Warrono':o  was- 
granted  to  Thomas  Cooper,  on  condition  he  commenced  improve* 
ments  upon  said  land  in  twelve  months  and  continued  them  five 
years.  This  tract  was  situated  oyer  West  river,  probably  not  far 
from  the  county^  bridge.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  1660  to 
Dea.  S.  Chapman,  of  land  adjoining  Cooper's.  In  1661,  a  grant 
was  made  to  Capt.  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley,  and  George  Colton, 
of  a  tract  of  upland  meadow,  probably  lying  between  the  rivers. 
It  hence  appears  tha.t  Warronoco  belonged  to  Springfield.  It  was 
included  in  the  original  grant  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
by  the  king  of  Ekigland.  It  was  first  settled  by  fsimilies  from 
Springfield.  The  following  is  among  the  early  records  of  that 
town:  "Feb.  7, 1664.  At  a  general  town  meeting,  Capt.  Pynchon, 
Major  Holyoke,  and  Messrs.  Ely,  Colton,  and  Cooley,  were  chosen 
a  standing  committee,  to  have  the  sole  power  to  order  /natters  con- 
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cemihg  Wanronoco,  both  for  admittance  of  inhabitants  and  to 
grant  lands,  or  for  any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place 
and  conduce  to  its  becoming  a  town  of  itsdf."  [  Some  to  whom  grants 
of  land  were  made,  forfeits!  their  lands  by  anon-compliaQce  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grantors.  Lands  were  confined  to  those  who 
continued  their  improvements  five  years.  Accordipg  to  the  re- 
cords, the  following  persons  had  confirmed  titles :  George  and  Isaac 
Phelps,  Gapt.  Cook,  Mr.  Cornish,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  Noble,  David 
Ashley,  John  Holyoke,  John  t^onder,  and  John  IngersolL  These  men 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Great  and  Little  rivers.'  They  took 
up  their  residence  here  about  1666,  as  appears  from  the  following 
facts.  Meetings  were  first  held  here  in  1667  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
first  English  child  bom  here  was  Benj.  Saxton,  who  died  in  1764^ 
aged  88  years,  and  was  therefore  bpm  in  1666. 

Mention  is  made  of' the  establishment  df  a  tradingrhouse  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  by  three  young  men,  some- years  pre- 
vious to  a  permanent  settlement.  They  spent  one  summer  here, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  cut  ofl*  by  the  Indians.  Each  inhabitant  owned  a  separate 
tract  of  land,  but  seem  at  first  to  have  liv^d  to  a  certain  .extent  in 
common.  They  had  a  fort  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  as  sup- 
posed, a  few  rods  west  of  Harrison's  tavern. ,  In  this  they  lodged 
every  night,  and  fled  to  it  by  day  in  case  of  alarm.  It  seems  from 
the  records  that  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  circuit  about  the  fort 
was  strongly  enclosed.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  all  their 
dwellings.  Houses  were  occupied  as  forts  in  difierent  parts  ,of  the 
town  Until  after  the  French  war  in  1757.  Warronoco  was  at  first 
nine  miles  long  and  three  wide ;  additions  were  made  to  it  until  it 
included  what  is  now  Westfield,  Southwick,  and  Russell. 

Westfield  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  West  Springfield.  Little  river  comes  in  from  the 
west,  and  Westfield  river  from  the  north-west ;  they  unite  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  meeting-house.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  lake,  and  by  geologists 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  bovered  with  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  abrupt 
bank,  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  bank  in  some  places  is 
clayey,  in  others  gravelly,  and  in  others  rocky.  The  lake  must 
have  been  about  seven  miles  in'  length,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  nearly  three  in  width  at  tjie  widest  place.  Westfield 
furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  productions  tlian  most 
towns,  on  account  of  having  such  varieties  of  soil :  sandy  plains, 
mountains,  meadows,  and  swamps.  There  are  about  60  varieties 
of  meadow  grass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  nowhere  besides 
in  North  America.  Alders,  poplars,  and  willows,  blossom  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Chesnut  fencing-stuff  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  lumber  from  the  towns  west  and 
north.  The  elm,  button  wood,  and  maple  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
valley. 

Westfield  is  a  considerable  village  of  about  two  hundred  build- 
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ings,  including  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  engraving  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south.  The  building  appearing  on  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Westfield  Academy ;  the  two  next  buildings  north  are  the  old 
and  new  town-houses.  The  new  one,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  tower,  was  erected  the  present  year,  (1838).  The  Congre- 
gational church  and  the  Hampden  Bank,  with  four  pillars,  fronting 
the  south,  are  seen  beyond ;  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  A  small  enclosed  common,  oval  in  its  form, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  around  which  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated;  it  is  newly  set  out  with  shade  trees,  and  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  A  tange  of  stores,  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  mercantile  business  of  the  place  is  done,  is  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Congregational  chi}rch,  fronting  the  common, 
but  from  the  point  where  the  above  view  was  taken  they  could 
not  be  seen.  This  place  is  9  miles  from  Springfield,  17  from 
Northampton,  28  from  Hartford,  Con.,  60  from  >'cw  Haven,  Con., 
and  97  from  Boston.  Tlte  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal 
passes  throngh  the  village,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  buildings 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  maiiufactiire  of  whips  is  the  principal 
mechanical  business  of  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  thirteen 
whip  mannfaclories ;  value  of  whips  manufactured  was  $tl53,000 ; 
154  males  and  410  females  were  omploye<l  in  this  business.  Forty 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufactnri;  of  citjars,  the  value  of 
which  was  §ll,ui)0.  There  were  three  powder-mills,  Avhich  mann< 
factured  20,tK)0  kegs  of  powder,  the  value  of  which  was  850,000. 
Population,  3,039. 

Westfield  Acatlemy  was  chartered  in  1706,  and  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  in  Jan.  1800.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  preceptors.  Those  in  Italics  became  clergymen.  Peter  Starr, 
Henry  C.    Maitendale,   (since  a  member  of  congress,)  L/ymtw 
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Strong,  Alfred  Perry,  M.  D.,  Horatio  WaUo,  Saul  Clark,  Theodora 
North,  Sylvester  Selden,  Francis  L.  Bobbins,  Samtid  M,  Emerson, 
Alfred  Steams,  Charles  Jenkins,  Stephen  Taylor,  Flavd  S,  Gay^ 
lord,  George  W.  Bendict,  now  prdfessor  of  mathematics,  &c.  m 
Vemibnt  University,  Elnat/ian  Gridley,  now  missionary  to  Pales- 
tine, Alvan  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Emerson  Davis,  and  Parsons  Cooke, 
All  are  graduates  of  Williams  college  except  Elnathan  Gridley, 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  building  has  two  9chpol-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  on  the  other  a  large  hall  and  lecture-room. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  those  sciences.  There  is  also  a  respectable  collection  of  mine- 
rals for  the  use  of  the  academy. .  Instruction  is  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  to  those  who  wish.  About  3  000  have 
been  educated  at  this  academy  since  its  establishment. 

Meetings  were  first  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  town  in  1667.  Mr.  HdycAe,  son 
of  Major  I.  Holydke;  of  SpVingfield,  conducted  them.  After  him  a  Mr.  ^ke  preached 
here  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  People  were  called  together  on  the  Sabbath  by 
the  beat  of  the  dram.  A  man  was  employ^  for  that  puipo^,  and  was  paid  25  shillings 
per  ycsar.  The  first  meeting-house  stood  near  Jedediah  TayioTf  Esqr.'s.  A  second 
house  was  built  in  1720,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1678  permission  was  granted 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  to  organize  a  church  in  Warronoco.  Mr. 
Edward  Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  settlement.  A  council  was  convened  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June,  1679,  the  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor. 
One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  daughters  married  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  the  mother  of  President 
Stiles,  of  Yale  cpllege.  Mr.  T.  was  .a  man  eminently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the^mmis- 
try.  Besides  performing  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  managing  his  domiestic  conosrasy 
he  left  in  manuscript  14  quarto  volumes,  closely  written;  of  about  400  pages  each. 
He  died  June  29, 1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry.  On  account' of  the  infinni- 
ties  of  age  he  had  not  preached  for  four  or  five  years.  ■  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Bull,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  1726.  During  Mr.  Bull's  ministry  a  mission 
to  the  Honsatonic  Indians,  was  commenced.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  West  Spnugfield, 
labored  among  them,  but,  being  taken  sick,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Westfield,  and  Williams,  of 
Beerfield,  were  appointed  by  Grov.  Belcher,  in  1734,  to  superintend  .the  mission.  They 
procured  the  Rev.  J.  Sargeant,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  coUsege.  There  was  at  that  time, 
1735,  only  one  house  between  here  and  Sheffield.  Mr.  Bu)l,  after  having  introduced 
Mr.  Sargeant  to  the  Indians,  remained  some  days,  and  baptized  the  first  Indian  con« 
vert.  The  Rev.  John^  BallantiDe  succeeded  Mr.  Bull,  and  was  ordained  in  June,  1741. 
He  died  Feb.  1776.  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,  a  native  of  Hamden,  New  Haven  Co.,  Con., 
succeeded  Mr.  Ballantine ;  was  ordained  in  1781.  He  died  in  1802.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  learned  divine.  He  never  preached  the  same  sermon  to  his 
people  twice,  always  kept  twenty  sermons  ahead,  and  completed  his  two  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  on  Tc^sday  evening.  He  always  rose  before  sunrise  at  adl  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophical  mind.  Most  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  kaac  Knapp,  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  Con.    He  was  ordained  over  this  church  in  1803. 

The  Baptist  society  of  Westfield  was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Adam  Hamilton  was 
the  first  pastor  of  diis  church.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  for  a  lon^  time 
highly  esteemed.  On  account  of  misconduct  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  was  rejected 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches.  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  and  it  is  chari- 
tably hoped  he  was  a  true  penitent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct  the  church  became  nearly  extinct ;  but  they  revived  again, 
and  a  new  church  was  organized  in  1806.  In  1807,  the  Rev.  Azariah  Hawkes  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continued  his  labors  about  two  and  ahalf  years, 
then  removed  to  Euclid,  Ohio.  After  this,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Green  preached  for  some 
time ;  in  1819  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  I]^vid  Wright  succeeded  Mr.  Green,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  1819. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  town,  is  copica  from  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
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WestfieM,  by  Emerson  Davis,  A.  M. ;"  to  which  publication,  the 
author  is  indebted  ahnost  entirely  for  the  history  of  this  town. 

No  special  hann  was  received  from  the  Indiahs  until  the  commencement  of  this  war 
in  1675.  I  haye  compiled  an  acconnt  of  the  injuries  received  during  this  war  from 
records  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  remarks  that  they  were  sorelv  distressed, 
yet  sovereignly  preserved.  "Onr  soil,''  he  Says,  <<was  moistened  by  the  blood  of 
three  Springfield  men,  yoong  Goodman  Pombleton,  who  came  to  onr  mill,  and  two 
sons  of  GocShnan  Brooks,  who  came  here  to  look  for  iron  ore  on  land  bought  of  Mr.  J. 
T^cheon,  yrho  accompanied  them,  but  they  ^U  in  the  way  by  the  first  assaul^  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  sdn^e  time  Mr.  Cornish's  house  was  burnt,  to  ashes,  and  also  John 
Sackett's  house  and  bam  with  its  contents,  it  being  the  first  snowy  day  of  winter. 
They  also  lodged  a  ball  in  Mr.  Granger's  leg.  It  was  thought  the  enemy  received 
some  loss,  because  m  the  ashes  of  Air.  Cornish's  house  the  bones' of  a  iooan  were  found. 
Also  in  the  winter  some  scattering  rascals,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  in  the  time  of  afternoon 
worship,  fired  Mr.  Ambrose  Fowler's  house  and  bam,  and  in  the  week  alter  Mr. 
Walter  Lee*s  bam.  On  the  last  snowy  day  we  had  in  the  winter  of  1675,  we,  discover- 
ing ab  end  of  the  Indians,  did  send  out  a  scout  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  same, 
designing  only  three  or  four  to  go  with  orders  not  to  assault  them,  but,  to  our  woe  and 
smart,  there  going  ten  or  twelve,  not  as  scouts,  but  as  assailants,  ran  furiously  upon 
them,  and  received  from  the  enemy  a  furious  charge,  whereby  Mr.  Moses  Cook,  aa 
inhabitant,  and  a  soldier  not  an  inhabitant,  were  killra." 

In  the  fall  alter,  nine  men  from  Westfield  yrere  at  l)eerfield,  at  th^  time  of  an 
attack  upon  that  place,  three  of  whom  were  killed.  The  few  families  residing  here 
daring  the  war  were  so  impoverished  and  distressed  that  some  leA,  and  alt  more  than 
once  were  upon  the  point  of  Telinquishing  their  lands  'and  uniting  vrith  other  planta- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  protection.  Thus  their  lives  were  in  constant  jeopardy ;  they 
were  few  in  tne  midst  ot  savages,  destitute  of  the  luxaries  and  most  of  the  comforts  ot 
life,  contented  with  such  food  as  their  own  vallejr  produced.  Previous  to  1575,  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  were  erected  on  a  brook  emptjriog  into  the  great  river  just  below  tha 
oonntv  bridge.  These  mills  were  erected  by  a  companv  of  four  men,  BIr.  Whiting 
and  three  I^wys.  The  toll  was  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Debts  were  paid  in , 
grain  or  meat,  the  price  of  which  was  also  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  In 
1716  the  price  of  rye  was  three  shillings,  com  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  wheat 
and  peas  four  ahilbngs  and  six-pence.  When  debts  were  paid  in  money  a  discount  of 
one  fourth  was  n^ide  by  the  creditor  in  all  cases.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  take 
what  was  offered  in  payment,  money  or  grain.  Besides  grain,  tar  and  turpentine  were 
also  an  article  of  traffic,  being  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Persons  paid  inte 
the  town  treasury  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  boxes  they  employed  in  collecting 
turpentine  from  the  white  pine. 

There  was  an  old  IncKan,  whom  they  called  Grey  Lock,  that  produced  considerable 
commotion  among  the  people.  He  was  constiintly  skulking  about,  waylaying  them 
for  the 'purpose  of  taking  captives.  He  caught  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  Loomis, 
who  went  out  of  the  fort  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  get  cherries.  He  was  soon 
released.  Mr.  Bently,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  worked  at  ditching  all  of  one  sum- 
mer. He  uniformly  set  his  loaded  gun  one  rod  before  him,  and  tvhen  he  had  cut  his 
ditch  up  to  the  gun  would  move  it  forward  again,  but  the  next  year  he  was  taken. 
Grey  Lock  said  he  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  all  the  year  previous, 
but  could  not ;  he  mij^t  have  killed  him,  but  he  wanted  captives.  Mr.  Bently  Was 
afterwards  released.  Mr.  Noble,  who  lived  near  where  Mr.  Ambrose  Day  now  lives, 
was  much  exposed.  One  night  during  family  prayers  Grey  Lock  stepped  up  and 
polled  the  string  and  let  the  door  swing  open }  some  of  the  familv  shut  tne  door,  and 
aa  soon  as  all  was  quiet  he  would  pull  the  stnng  again.  Mr.  Noble  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  move  into  town.  Grey  Lock  said  he  had  several  opportunities  of  killing 
most  of  his  childien  at  a  shot,  but  did  not  want  scalps  so  much  as  captives. 

Mr.  Phelps,  -idio  hved  in  Shepard  Lane,  returning  from  woik  at  Pochasuck,  came  to 
the  fording  place  of  Great  river,  and  saw  three  Indians  in  the  river.  He  considered 
his  situation  perilous.  They  were  coming  towards  him.  He  clapped  his  hands  and 
exclaimed,  '<  Here  they  are,  my  brave  boys  I  rush  on,  we  have  them !  *'  at  which  the 
Indians  took  the  alarm  and  escaped; 

Noah  Ashley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  place,  returning  from  wortc  at 
Pochasuck,  was  met  by  an  Indhm  near  the  Bancroft  house.  Both  drew  up  their  guns, 
but  Ashley  fired  first  and  the  Indian  fled.  He  was  tracked  by  blood  through  the 
brosh  to  a  place  near  by,  but  was  never  found.  The  plain  has  ever  since  been  called 
<^  Indian  Plain." 
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A  danghtei  of  the  second  wife  of  a  Mr.  Sackett  (her  name  I  do  not  know)  was  tatai 
captive  by  the  Indians  and  earned  to  the  north-iivest  part  of  New  York,  married  a& 
Indian,  and  remained  among  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  descendants  have  beea 
here  to  see  their  mother's  Mends  several  times  since  the  French  war.  Prevkras  to 
that  they  used  some  exertions  to  make  others  of  the  Sackett  family  captives^  hut  did 
not  succeed. 

About  the  time  of  the  French  war  a  man  was  killed  at  the  Farms  while  looldng  for 
his  cow,  aiod  another  at  Southampton.  He  was  in  a  bam  threshing,  with  his  goa 
standing  near,  Wt  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  Indiaii 
and  killed. 

A  signal  was  given  on  the  discovery  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  by  twice  firing  a  goa. 
An  alarm  of  this  kind  was  once  given,  and  the  central  village  was  deserted  by  all  tho 
male  inhabitants ;  while  absent,  a  comp^iy  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  bank  south  of 
Uie  town,  with  the  intention,  as  it  eilerwards  appeared,  to  make  a  hostile  attack,  but 
were  deterred,  on  seeing  the  nnmber  of  the  houses  and  smoke  cnrling  from  every  chim- 
nev,  through  fear  of  finding  the  whites  of  superior  strength.  Thus  the  town  was  pio- 
videntially  preserved,  when  four  or  five  might  have  laid  it  in  ashes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  two  tribes  wandered  about  in  this  vicinity.  The  rivers  afibrded  fish  in 
great  variety  in  those  days,  such  as  bass,  salmon,  shad,  &;c.,  and  the  forests  abounded 
with  brars,  deer,  &c.,  while  on  the  meadows  and  plains  maize  was  easily  cultivated. 
A  field  on  Little  river,  now  called  Sqnawfield,  was  probably  cultivated  by  them.  There 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  utensils  were  formerly  found  in  abundance.  There  is 
a  collection  of  their  utensils  in  the  academy,  together  with  an  Indian's  head,  the  bones 
of  ^e  skull  aoid  face  nearly  perfect,  said  to  have  beeti  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Harri- 
son's tavern.  7ery  few  facts  relative  to  the  aborigines  have  been  recorded,  and  there- 
fore I  am  able  to  give  only  a  very  brief  account  of  them  at  this  period. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield;  it  was  made  a 
parish  in  1696,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1773.  It 
is  supposed  that  settlements  commenced  in  this  town  as  early  as 
1654  or  '55,  as  there  were  in  those  years  a  number  of  house-lots 
granted  on  Chicopee  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  These 
grants  were  made  to  the  following  persons : — Francis  Pepper, 
Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Terry,  Hugl^  Dudley,  John  Dum- 
bleton.  Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Qbadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sacket  Thomas  Cooper  and  Abel  Leonard  settled  on  the  soutb- 
west  side  of  the  Agawam,  about  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  Thomas 
Merrick  was  there  also.  A  few  years  after  this,  house-lots  were 
granted  as  fsur  west  as  Paucatuck  Brook,  and  among  the  settlers 
are  found  the  names  of  Riley,  Foster,  Jones,;  Petty,  Scot,  Barber, 
Rogers,  Parsons,  Fowler,  Ely,  Bagg,  and  Day.  In  May,  1695, 
the  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
families  and  upwards  of  200  souls,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  ^'  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  invite  and  settle  a 
minister."  This  petition  was  granted;  a  church  was  formed  in 
1698,  and  in  1702  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  The  first 
or  "  old  burying-groimd  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Foster.  The  oldest  montunents  to  be  founa  in  it 
are  those  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwit,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1711,  and  of 
Deacon  John  Barber,  who  died  June  27,  1712. 

In  1750,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  West 
Springfield  united  with  a  number  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
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and  petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  distinct  parish.  This  petition  was  granted  the  neiHi  year, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  fifth  parish  in  Springfield,  and 
Rey.  John  M'^nstry  was  set  apart  as  their  minister  aim  a  meet- 
ing-house erected  the  saone  year.  Afterwards  the  part  on  the 
west  side  became  the  third  parish  in  West  Springfield,  being  thus 
incorporated  in  1786.  Thia  place  has  been  usually  called  Ireland, 
from  the  circumstance,  it  is  said,  that  several  Irish  families  were 
among  the  earliei^t  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  parish  was  formed  in  1799,  and  consisted 
originally  of  9  members.  The  Baptist  church  here  was  formed, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Rand  constituted  its  pastor,  in  1803. 

In  1767  the  southern  part  of  the  town  w^s  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct parish,  containing  about  7S  families.  It  was  then  the  sixth 
parish  in  Springfield ;  in  1773t  it  became  the  second  parish  in  West 
^ringfield.  In  Nov.,  1762,  a  church  was  formed  here,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswold  was  constituted  its  pastor.  In  1727,.  there 
were  five  persons  baptia^ed  by  immersion  in  the  town,  by  Rev. 
Elisha  Callender^  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  In  1740,  they, 
with  several  others  who  had  joined  them;,  were  formed  into  a 
church,  and  Rev.  Edward  Upham  became  their  pastor.  The  prin- 
cipal field  of  Mr.  Upham's  labors  was  >n  the  second  parish.  In 
1800  this  parish  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  form- 
mg  what  are  usually  called  the  parishes  of  Agawam  and  Feeding 
Hills.  The  meeting-house,  which  had  been  built  by  the  second 
parish,  was  removed  in  1799  from  its  original  siie  to  where  it  now 
stands,  in  Feeding  Hills.  A  meeting-house  in  Agawam,  which  the 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  occupied  alternately,  was  erected 
in  1803.  • 

West  Springfield  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river  the  whole  breadth  of  Hampden  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
Westfield  river,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  partieularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  high  hills  or  mountains  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sandy  plains  at  the  south.  Great 
quantities  of  rye  are  annually  raised.  In  1837,  there  was  in  Ihis 
•town  1  cotton  mill,  2,700  cotton  spindles;  261,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  valued  at  $33,270.  There  were  two 
woollen  miUs ;  woollen  machinery  2  sets ;  26,000  yards  of  clotk 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $16,600.  There  were  80  Saxony,. 
1,881  merino,  1,413  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece, 

3  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,1071     Th^.re  are  7  chuBches, 

4  C<mgregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.     Population,  3,227» 
Distance,  10  miles  N.  of  Sufiield,  and  93  westward  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the^ 
first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  which  was  erected  in  1702.  The 
dimensions  of  this  meeting-house,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  42  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  92  feet  in  height.  The- 
architect  was  John  AUys,  of  Hatfield.  Until  1743,  Uie  people 
assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  beating  of  the  drum.  This 
continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  June  20,  1802, 
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when,  the  new  one  being  completed,  Dr.  Lathrop  preached  a  vale- 
dictory sennon,  from  Psalm  xfviii.  9.  The  old  house  rtmained  till 
1820,  when  by  a  vote  of  the  parish  it  was  taken  down.  A  large 
part  of  the  timber  was  then  quite  sound,  and  some  of  it  used  in 
building  the  town-bouse.     "  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 

Sthe  first  minister]  lived,"  says  Rev,  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  historical 
iscouTse  delivered  at  West  Springfield  in  1824,  "  stood  a  few  rod* 
north  of  tlie  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Day. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  cavern  connected  by  a  pan- 
nage with  the  cellar  of  the  house,  to  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neidiborhood  fled  for  protection  in  case  of  alarm  from 
the  Indians.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
give  8  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  tradition." 

Tha  falhiwmg  aecoont  of  «  singular  iooident,  wliich  uok  place,''  aays  Dr.  Dvigh^ 
I.  i.  Travels,)  "in  Ihebtsl  selllement  of  this  township,  was  commuaiiniled  lo  me  in 
the  year  1796,  by  Captain  Noble,  a  respectable  in habilanl  nf  Hoosac,  N.  V.,  ai  Noble's 
^klls,  who  was  ihen  about  76  years  of  age.  It  was  iran<tmitled  from  his  ancestor, 
one  of  the  peisons  concerned.  One  of  the  first  tdanlers  of  Springfield  was  a  tiili^iaiid 
another  a  carpenter.  The  tailor  had  for  a  small  consideration  purchased  of  an  Indian 
chief  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  West  SpringQeld,  forming  a  square  of  three  miles 
on  a  side.  The  carpenter  biul  constructed  a  clumsy  wheelbarrow,  for  which  the  tailor 
ofiered  to  make  him  a  sail  of  clothed,  or  convey  hiln  the  land.  Afler  some  delibera- 
tion  he  eichanged  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  land.  This  tract  contained  the  best  settled 
part  of  West  Springfield  ;  many  an  acre  of  which  might  now  be  sold,  for  the  pnrposet 
of  cnltivalion  only,  at  the  price  of  one  handred  dollars.  I  will  not  assert  that  there  is 
no  error  tit  the  story ;  yet  on  the  (ace  of  it  there  is  nothing  iinprohable.  When  tha 
fourth  pari  of.a  township  of  tbe  contmon  size  was  sold  by  one  Englishman  to  another 
fbr  a  wheelbarraw.  it  will  be  ea-sily  believed  that  it  was  of  Ktill  less  value  te  ths 
aborigines.  Tha  small  prices  paid  by  the  first  colonists  for  the  lands  in  this  country, 
we  no  evidence  that  the  bargains  were  frandnleDt  or  ineqnitable.  To  the  Indian 
without  an  EngLiih  purchaser,  (he  land  was  often  worth  nothiog ;  and  to  Iha  colonist 
'"   """' aa  created  by  hi " '-'—  " 


s; 


[s  value  was  created  by  his  labor." 


The  first  minister  in  West  Springfield  was  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge.  He  was  constituted  pastor  at  the  formation  of  the  first 
church,  in  1698.    He  died  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  40  years.    His  sue- 


•  • 
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eessor  was  Rev,  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1720 ;  he 
died  in  1766,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eminently  prud^it  and  faithful  minister,  though  it 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  suspected  by 
some  of  bekig  heterodox.  A  Mr.  Jonathan  Worthington,  of  ^ring** 
field,  was  presented  by  the  gjand  jury  for  making  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  was  fined  by  the  court,  in  1722.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  minis- 
try here  in  1766,  and  died  fita  the  last  day  of  December,  18%,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  ministry. 

The  Key.  Br.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bev.  John  Lothrop,  who  came  to  New 
England  witKseveral  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Barnstable^  Samuel^ 
the  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  settled  there : 
and  there  Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  bom,  in  1731.  tn  his  19th  year  he  entered 
Yale  eollege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1754.  In  1756  he  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
a  parish  in  Springfield,  Massachnsetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  pastoral  'office  upwards  of  ^  years.  On  the  diay  which  con- 
cluded the  60th  year  of  his  ministrjr,  25  August,  1816,  be  preadied  to  a  large  audience, 
and  the  sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  last 
Sabbath  in  Mardi,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  sight}  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  his  society 
to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  or  colleague  -,  and  in  1819,  the  63d  anniversary  of  his 
own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Sprague,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  Dr.  Lathrop,  to  "  an  intellect  of 
the  first  order,"  imited  the  kindly  afiTections.  Benevolence  marked  his  whole  charac- 
ter. To  all  hjs  other  estimable  qualities,  he  added  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equally 
remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which 
excludes  all  exercise  of  the  afiections.  He  was  exempUiry  in  the  observance  of  the 
duties  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.  As  a  Christian 
minister  he  was  veqr  conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety 
was  added  the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his 
pastoral  intercourse  he  was  pectdiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  flock, 
and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  **  He  was  cautious  without  being  timid,  fami- 
liar without  sacrificing  nis  dignity,  condescending  without  abandoning  what  he  believed 
to  be  principles  of  du^."  In  doubtful  and  perplexing  cases  of  ecclesiastical  concern, 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  judicious,  and  upright  counsellor ;  and  great  confidence 
was  reposed  in  his  judgment.  To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered 
to  others  he  steadmstly  adhered,  and  he  finished  his  cour9e  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel.  His  occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read  and  highly  approved, 
especially  the  <<  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches;'"  and  his  other  works  have  met 
with  an  unoommottly  fi&vorable  reception.  Four  volumes  x)f  sermons  were  published 
during  his  life,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  published  since 
his  decease."— Ho/mes'  Aimals,  2d  tdUimy  published  in  1829 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  .ancient  town  of  Spring- 
field. In  May,  1731,  Nathaniel  Hitchcock  removed  from  Spring- 
field, and  built  a  house  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Merrick.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  family  lived  here 
one  year  alone.  In  1732,  Noah  Alvord,  with  his  family,  removed 
here ;  and  in  1733,  Daniel  Warner  and  four  others,  with  their  fami- 
lies, also  removed  here.  From  that  period,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  till  1741,  when  the  number  of  families  increased  to  twen- 
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ty-fonr.  In  May  of  this  year,  the  parish  Vaa  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  fourth  parish  of  Springfield,  but  it  usually  veut  by 
Ae  name  of  Sprinsfiebl  Motmiaina  till  1763,  when  it  voa  incor- 
porated as  a  town  by  its  present  name.  It  had  not,  bovever,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  ^neral  court  till  die 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  17B0.  Rev.  Noah  Merrick, 
the  first  minister  in  this  place,  was  ordained  in  1741.  The  or- 
daining service  was  to  bare  been  performed  imder  a  large  oak 
tree,  but  as  the  morning  proved  rainy  the  people  assembled  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Mrs.  WarrJner,  and  there  attended  the  ordainins 
solemnities.  There  were  six  male  church  members,  viz.,  Nathaniel 
'Warrinu  and  David  Menick,  (afterwards  deacons,)  Moses  Burt, 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,    Stephen    Stebbins,  and  Samuel  Stebbins. 


Waurn  viaa  of  titt  Wakgon  Aeadtmf  in  WilbraJum. 

It  appears  that  the  council  that  convened  to  organize  the  church, 
determined  that  no  less  than  seven  could  constitute  a  church,  and 
were  therefore  brought  to  a  stand  in  their  proceedings.  At  length 
David  Warriner  stated  that  he  had  for  some  time  wished  to  make 
a  profession,  but  waited  only  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  the  number,  the  Council  were  relieved  from  their 
difficulty.  The  first  meeting-house  in  Wilbraham  was  built  in 
1748.  it  stood  30  rods  south  of  the  house  occupioJ  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, the  first  minister.    In  1783,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 


The  above  is  a  western  vieV  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Academy"  in 
Wilbraham,  taken  from  the  boarding-house,  a  three-story  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  'ITiis  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1824,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  has  ever 
been  in  high  repute ;  it  had  during  the  last  year.(I837)  upwards 
(rf"  300  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  males  and  114  females.  Scho- 
lars are  received  from  10  years  old  and  upwards.  "  The  course  of 
study  is  systematic  and  extensive,  and  includes  all  those  branches 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  Uie  common  busiuesa 
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of  life,  or  far  a  higher  coarse  of  collegiate  or  professional  duties. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  the  four  seasons."  The  academy  is  10  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Hartford,  and  83  wester* 
ly  from  Boston.  There  are  in  the  town  4  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  2  Methodist.  Populaticxi,  1,802.  In  1837,  there  were  ia 
this  town  457  Saxony,  1,054  merino,  and  781  other  kinds  of  sheepi 
and  the  value  of  wool  produced  was  $3,668  62 ;  capital  invested, 
$35,460.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $8,498  75 ; 
value  of  straw  bonnets  and  straw  braid  manufactured,  $2,000; 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured^  7,145,  valued  at  $1,000  30. 

The  following  is  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  (Worcester,)  Nov. 
20,1805: 

Mb.  Tsomas,  Jw,  Sir,— I  have  written  the  following  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Please  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  you  wiU  gratify 
thft  public,  and  discharge  a  duty  which  humanity  imposes. 

Your  real  friend,  Z.  L.  L. 

HoaaiD  MvuDsa  akd  Robbbkt. 

Mr.  Marcus  Lyon,  a  young  man  of  peculiar  respectability,  about  23  years  of  age. 
left  his  firiends  in  Woodstock,  Con.|  last  March,  and  went  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  uid 
labored  through  the  season.  As  he  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  place,  mounted  on  aa 
excellent  horse,  he  was  attacked  by  two  merciless  ruffians  in  Wilbraham,  on  Uie  Spring- 
field turnpike  road,  between  the  gate  and  Sikes'  tavern,  on  the  9th  inst.  about  2  o'clocli^ 
P.  M.,  and  there  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  awful  scene  are  almost  too  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate.  It  is  supposed, 
team,  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  fiist 
shot  with  a  pistol  ^  but  the  assassins,  perceiving  the  wound  not  fatal,  (as  the  ball  was 
aflierwaids  found  on  the  outside  of  his  ribs,)  feU  upon  him  like  bloodhounds,  and  with 
a  chib  and  bieech  of  the  pistol  lacerated  and  mangled  his  head  in  a  most  savage  and 
barbarous  manner.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  over  the  cerebrumj  and  also  over  his 
left  eye,  was  indented  with  wounds,  evidently  made  with  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and 
the  back  part,  against  the  eerebdlmny  was  all  mashed  to  a  pulp.  They  beat  him  till 
the  guard  of  the  pistol  flew  off  and  the  ramrod  was  knocked  out,  which  were  afterwards 
(bund  lying  on  the  fetal  spot.  Having  thus  far  gratified  their  infernal  disposition,  they 
robbed  him  of  his  pocket-book,  (how  much  money  it  contained  we  are  not  able  to 
inform,)  then  threw  him  over  the  wall,  dragged  him  a  few  rods  to  Chicopee  river, 
and  there  deposited  him,  and  placed  large  flat  stones  upon  his  head  to  prevent  his 
rising.  Withotit  delay  they  next  conveyed  the  horse  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  to 
a  sequestered  enclosure,  and  then  turned  him  kxise,  with  saddle,  saddle-bags  and  bridle 
on,  and  then  went  on.  Soon  after  the  horse  was  found  and  taken  up ;  the  neighbors 
conjectured  he  had  by  accident  gotten  away  from  some- place  where  his  rider  had 
hitch^  him,  and  supposed  that  inquiry  would  soon  be  made  for  him,  it  being  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon.  Tney  waited  tiU  Sunday  morning,  but,  alas !  no  rider  appeared! 
The  alarm  spread.  The  woods,  fields,  and  every  bye  comer  were  searched,  and  at  even- 
ing they  found  the  corpse  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  mittens  on 
his  himds,  a^  his  great  coat  iiTapped  about  his  head,  with  a  large  stone  pressing  him 
to  the  bottom.  The  pistol  was  found  on  the  brink,  broken  to  pieces.  The  young 
man's  hat,  new  and  unharmed,  was  discovered  under  a  small  bridge  near  the  spot. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  that  pecu- 
liar attention  which  sympathy  alone  can  £ctate  and  gratitude  reward.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Woodstock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  funeral  attended  on  Wednesday; 
when  the  Key,  AhiU  Ledrnft  addressed  the  assembly  from  Mark  xiii.  33.  The  grief^ 
of  the  mourners,  the  numbers  convened,  and  the  tears  that  profusely  flowed,  presented 
a  scene  which  we  conclude  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  these  our  inland  towns. 

The  villains  who  perpetrated  the  awful  cnme  are  supposed  to  be  two  foreigners  in 
Bailors'  dress,  who  were  seen  that  day  by  a  number  of  people  making  their  way  towaid 
Springfield.  One  particular  circumstance  tends  much,  to  strengthen  the  sospicaoii.  A 
lad,  about  13  years  of  age,  being  sent  after  some  hogs  in  the  woods,  near  the  place 
of  the  murder,  happened  to  come  out  into  the  road,  within  two  or  three  rods  of  two 
men  in  sailors'  habtt.    He  declared  under  oath  before  the  jury  of  inquest^  that  befora 
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he  got  out  of  si^t  of  them;  he  saw  one  moaat<the  same  horse  which  wi^s  afterwards 
foondf  and  ride  him  np  the  hill  into  the  woods,  while  the  other  stood  with  a  new  cud- 
gel in  his  hand  leaning  npon  the  wall. ,  The  same  persons,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, were  soon  after  observed  travelling  m  great  haste  towards  Springfield.  We  are 
happf  to  learn  that  his  excellency  Governor  Strong  issued  a  proclanuuion  offering  a 
reward  of  ySpe  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  the  villains,  and  that  the  high  sheriff 
of  Hampshire  connty  greatly  interested  himself  in  taking  measures  to  detect  them, 
which  we  learn  have  proved  effectual,  and  the  murderers  are  hoth  committed  to  gad 
in  Northampton.    (See  Northampton.)   . 


HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 

Hampshire  county  was  incorporated  in  1662,  and  embraced  at  that 
time  the  three  counties  of  the  state  which  are  centrally  intersected 
by  Connecticut  river.  Before  its  division  it  was  the  largest  county 
in  the  state,  and  Northampton,  being  in  the  central  part,  was  a 
shire  town.  The  county  was  divided  into  three  by  the  legislature 
of  1811  and  '12.  Franklin  county  was  formed  from  the  northern 
section,  Hampden  the  southern;  Hampshire,  the  central  part,  re- 
tained the  original  name.  The  sur&ce  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  gradually  ri^es,  and  its  western  border  lies  on 
the  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain  range.  The  Lyfne  and  Mount 
Tom  ranges  of  mountains  begin  in  this  county,  and  continue  to 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut.  The  soil  is  of 
very  unequal  quality,  being  best  in  the  center,  and  growing  less  and 
less  fertile  towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  fine  interval  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, being  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  23  in  number. 

Amherst,  Granby,  Northampton,  Southampton, 

Belchertown,  Goshen,  Norwich,  Ware, 

Chesterfield,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Westhampton, 

Cummington,  Hadley,  Plainfield,  Williamsburg, 

Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Prescott,  Worthington. 

Enfield,  Middlefield,  South  Hadley, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  26,447;  in  1830,  it 
was  30,210;  in  1837,  it  was  30,413. 


AMHERST. 


This  town  was  originally  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  called  "  Hadley 
Bast  or  Third  Precinct"  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1769, 
The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  D^vid  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  Nov.  7th,  1739 ;  he  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D.,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1782.  '<The  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  council 
which  ordained  Dr.  Parsons,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck, 
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of  Springfield,  Josejrfi  Ashley,  of  Sunderland,  John  Hubbard,  of 
Northfield,  Samuel  Hopkins,  D,  D.,  of  fladley,  Roger  Newton, 
D.  D.  of  Greenfield,  Simon  Backus,  of  Uianby,  and  Josiah  Dana, 
of  Barre."  Dr.  Parsons  died  suddenly  at  Wetherefield,  Cod,, 
where  hia  remains  were  interred.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  who  was  settled  in  18:20,  and  continued  here  in 
the  ministry  till  Aug.,  1824.  Rev.  Royal  Washburn  next  suc- 
ceeded, and  continued  his  labors  here  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
died  in  1833.  Rev.  Micaiah  T.  Adam  succeeded  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  a  mission- 
ary of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Benares,  in  Hindoostan. 
Rev.  Josiah  Bent  succeeded  Mr.  Adam,  in  1837. 


Tftrlk-wtitem  vwn  e/  Amkeril  Ctihgt. 

The  Second  Parish  in  Amherst  was  incorporated  in  1783.     The 

church  was  organized  the  year  previous,  and  their  first  minister, 

Rev.  Ichabod  Draper,  was  ordained  in  1785.     He  was  succeeded 

by  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  in  1810.     The  Smit/i  Parhh  was  incor- 

Eirated  in  1824.  Tlie  church  was  organized  in  1824,  and  Rev. 
orace  B.  Chapin,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  following 
year.  The  North  Pariah  was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Hunt  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  the  next  year. 
The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Amherst  College  build- 
ings, which  are  four  in  number,  constructed  of  brick.  Three  are 
occupied  by  students ;  the  one  surmounted  with  a  tower  is  occupied 
as  a  chapel,  library,  and  for  lecture-rooms.  These  buildings  stand 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  great  extent.  "  This  institution  was  established  in  1821. 
Its  resources  were  comparatively  limited  at  first,  and  its  success, 
by  some,  considered  doubtful ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperous 
atate.  It  has  a  fund  of  $.^0,0^K),  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
individuals.  This  fund  is  under  the  direction  of  five  trustees, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers ;  and  the  interest  is  annually  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  college.     There  are  7  or  S  pro- 
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fessors,  inclading  the  president,  3  or  4  tutors,  besides  other  officers; 
and  from  150  to  200  students.  The'  yearly  expenses  pf  a*  student 
are  from  90  to  118  dollars,  including  college  bills  and  board. 
There  are  three  vacations  per  annum ;  the  first  for  four  weeks 
from  commencement,  '^hich  takes  place  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  August,  the  second  for  six  weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day in  December^  the  third  for  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  number  of  voliunes  in  the  library  is  7,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  of  study, 
are  similar  to  those  of  Yale  college,  Con.  The  nunrerous  diffi- 
culties which  Amherst  college  encountered  in  ifs  infancy  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection. of  many  persons,  as  well  as  the  violent  opposi- 
tion which  was  raised  against  the  application  of  the  trustees  for  a 
charter  from  the  general  court." — American  Magazine,  1835. 

,The  venerable  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  the  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  was  for  a  time  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  and  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  the 
Amherst  academy.  He  inaugurated  ^e  first  president,  and  deli- 
vered an  address  on  the  occasion,  standing  on  the^  north-west 
comer-^ftone  of  the  south  college.  Besides  the  college,  there  is 
in  the  jftace  an  academy,  and  a  seminary,  called  the  ^  Mount 
.Pleasant  InstittUiany  There  are  9  or  10  iiistructers,  and  it  has 
acquired  celebrity  tl^roughout  the  state. 

The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  consists  of  about  76 
well-built  dwelling-houses,  a  bank,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Distance,  6J  miles  to  Northampton,  1Q8  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, N.  H.,  46  from  Hartford,  and  82  miles  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,602.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  mills, 
4  sets  (rf  woollen  machinery;  wool  consumed,  39,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  62,195  yards,  valued  at  $40,337 ;  males  employed, 
22 ;  females,  30 ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Two  hat  manufacto- 
ries ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $3,600 ;  palm-leaf  hats  manu- 
factured, 60,000,  valued  at  $12,000 ;  value  of  carriages  manufac- 
tured, $100,000;  hands  employed,  100;  capital  invested,  $30,000; 
value  of  joiners'  planes  manufactured,  $8,000.  There  were  2  pa- 
per mills;  stock  manufactured,  42  tons;  value  of  paper,  $7,000. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yaid  in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  David  Parsons,  first  pastor  o£  the  church  at  Amherst, 
vfao  died  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the  69  year  of  his  age,  and  41st  of  his  ministry.  A  man 
of  God  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rev.  14, 13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  Rqtal  Washburit,  bom  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  6, 1797,  graduated  at  Termont 
Unirersity,  1820,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824,  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  first  church  and  parish,  Amherst,  Jan.  4, 1826,  died  Jan.  1,  1833.  Honored  Ac  be- 
loved in  the  church,  naVing  a  good  report  of  them  without ;  seeming  blameless  as  the 
steward  of  God ;  in  doctrine  showing  sincerity  and  sound  s^ech,  in  practice  a  pattern 
of  good  works ;  yet  lowhr  of  hearty  &  ascribing  all  to  the  grace  of  God  through  Chhst ; 
his  ministry  short,  but  blessed  with  joyous  fruit  j  his  life  as  becometh  saints ;  his  death 
full  of  peace.    Multum  diuque  desiderabimus.* 

*  Much  and  long  shall  we  lament  for  him. 
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Hie  jacet  oorpis  sepultnm  Reverendi  ZsmAm^  Swift  Mookb,  S.  T.  D.,  CoUegii 
Amhf  rstiae  Pnesidis.  lUe  homo  ingenioque  scientia,  atqne  pietate  sincere,  pneclaros : 
ac  mentis  gravitate  quoqae  insigni  quam  se  demittens.  Animo  et  consilio  certus,  sed 
tamen  mitissimtis  semperque  facilitate  permagna,  modestus,  placabilis,  misericordia  et 
fractilras  bonis  plenus.  Non  dijudicans,  non  simulator ;  discipdlis  snis  veneralqs  quasi 
iUis  pater  dilectusqae.  Maximo  omnium  desiderio  mortem  obiit,  die  XX^  Jun.,  Anno 
Domini  MDCCCXXIII.  ^tatis  suae  LIII.  Hanoverice  gradum  Artium  Baccalaurei 
admissnSf  anno  Domini  MDCCXCIII.  Ecclesis  Logecestriensis  Pastor  annos  XlV, 
Collegii  Dartmntbensis  lingnamm  Professor  IV,  Collegii  Guiielmi  Pneses  II.  Cura- 
tores  CoUegii  Amherstis  boo  saxum  ponendam  c^iravere. 

[Here  lies  buri^  the  body  of  the  Reverend  Zephaniab  Swift  jyfoore,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  College  at  Amherst. .  He  was  a  man  pre-eminent  for  genius,  and  science,  and 
siacere  piety,  as  well  as  gneatness  of  mind  and  humility.  He  was  firm  in  his  par- 
poses,  and  yer  very  mild,  easy  to  be  entreated,  modest,  placable,  foU  of  mercy  and  good 
works.  He  was  not  censodnMU,  and  no  dissembler.  By  his  pupils  he  was  loved  and 
venerated  as  a  father.  To  the  great  grief  of  all,  he  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  the 
Tear  of  our  Lord  1823,  aad  in  the  53di  vear  of  his  age.  He^received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  Arts  at  Haaover  in  1793^.  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leicester  14 
Tears,  Professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  4  years,  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege 2  years.  The  trustees  of  the  college  at  Amherst  have  ordered  this  stone  to  ba 
erected.] 

BELOHERTOWN.* 

The  totims.af  Felchertown,  Ware,  and  Pelham,  were*  originaUy 
included  in  one  tract,  and  styied  the  Equivalent  Lands^  fh)in  the 
following  circumstance.  The  towns  of  Woodstock,  Somers,  En* 
field,  and  Suflield,  in  Connecticut,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  for  many  years 
under  her  jurisdiction;  and  though  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
they  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  thfepro- 
vince  of  Massachusetts  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  between  the  two  governments,  that  an  equal 
extent  of  territory  should,  be  given  to  Connecticut  as  an  equiva- 
lent. This,  and  the  adjacent  towns  above  mentioned,  were  inclu- 
ded in  that  territory,  and  were  thence  denominated  the  Equivalent 
Lands.  Connecticut  afterwards  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
township  to  si)c  iridividiials,  in  and  neat  Boston,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Hon.  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  was  for  many  years  afferwardA 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony.  About  the  year  1740,  the 
towns  in  Connecticut  above  mentioned'  threw  off  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  and  have  since  been  incorporated*  with  that 
state. 

The  grant  made  to  these  proprietors  was  first  laid*  out  in  1727. 
Another  grant,  comprising  about  14,000  acres,  adjoining  this,  on 
the  north,  was  subsequently  made  to  several  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton, of  whom  Pemberton,  Vance,  Saltonstall,  and  the  reverend' 
ancf  venerable  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  the  principal  proprietors. 
This  tract  was  laid  out  into  lots  of  100  acres  each,  about  the  year 
1760,  and  the  whole  became  a  town  corporate  by  an  act  of  the  gene^ 
ral  court  in  1761.  The  remaining  section  of  the  equivalent  landa 
was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton. 

*  The  aathor  is  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  principally  to  a  communiratioa 
from  the  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle  of  this  town.  It  was  published  in  the  Hampshire  Centiiul, 
a  newspaper  printed  in  this  town,  in  1837. 
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This  tract  of  country,  from  Shutesbury  to  Chic(>pee  river,  it  ap- 
pears, was  formerly  distinguished  as  the  best  hunting-ground  m 
this  vicinity  for  deer  and  other  wild  ganie.  The  hunters  were  ac- 
customed to  encircle  a  large  tract  of  land  by  a  line  of  fires,  which, 
burning  in  every  direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  game  in  a 
circle  so  narrow,  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers; 
and  in  process  of  time  our  native  forests  were  destroyed,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  consumed  by  the  himters'  fires.  But  these  lands 
which  had  been  thus  burnt  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  for  many 
years  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually  sent  out 
from  Northampton  and  Hadley  to  graze  upon  these  hills  during 
the  summer  season.  The  practice  of  burning  over,  these  lands  also 
continued  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place. 

This  town  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  noted  cold  spring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  path  that  was  formerly  travelled  from  Northamp* 
ton  to  Brookfield  and  Boston.  After  leaving  Hadley,  there  was, 
for  many  years,  no  house  nearer  than  Brookfield ;  and  this  spring, 
lying  midway  between  the  two  towns,  afforded  a  convenient  place 
for  nefre^hment  to  the  traveler  in  his  solitary  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  As  the  communications  between  the  towns  upon  the 
river  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  became  more  frequent, 
the  spring  became  a  celebrated  watering-place  for  travellers,  ana 
finally  gave  name  to  the  township.  In  honor  of  Grovemor  Belcher, 
one  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  was,  however,  in  the  act  of  its  in- 
corporation, called  Bdclier*s  Taicn;  which,  by  common  usage,  has 
passed  into  the  name  of  Belchertowu.  The  town  is  now  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  34,(X)0  acres  of  laud.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  1732,  by  two  or  three  fami- 
lies. The  first  permanent  inhabitant  was  Dea.  Aaron  Lyman, 
who  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  near  the  celebrated  spring 
above  mentioned.  His  son,  the  late  Major  Lyman,  was  the  first 
male  child  bom  in  the  town.  The  next  settlement  that  was  made 
was  by  Col.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  established  himself  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  He  was  originally  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  valuable  portion  of  which 
remains  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  set- 
tlements were  gradually  increased  by  successive  emigrants  from 
Northampton  and  Hatfield. 

The  following  view  was  taken  from  near  the  public  house,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in  the  central  part 
of  Belchertown.  It  shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
in  the  distance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  common,  is  seen  ^'  the 
Bdchertmon  Classical  SclimV^  It  was  incorporated  in  1836.  This 
institution  is  one  of  much  promise ;  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
has  at  present  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  three 
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ehuichea,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  a  number  of  mercan- 
tile stores  and  mecnariic  shops.  Distance,  15  miles  from  North- 
ampton, 18  from  Springfield,  29  from  Gjeenfield,  JU  from  Ware  vil- 
lage, 9  from  Amheist  college,  38  fi-om  Worcester,  and  77  from 
Boston.  Population,  2,598.  In  1837,  there  were  3,tW)  sheep  in 
this  town;  wool  produced,  9,000  Ihs.,  valued  at  $5,400.  About 
600  one-horse  wagons  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  $24,000. 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  imperfect  town  records,  that  the 
fint  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  was  ordained  here  in  1739. 
Mr.  Billings  left  no  church  records,  and  the  names  and  number  of 
the  first  members  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  appears,  however,  at 
this  period,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  town  consisted  only 
of  hcentj/  families.  Mr.  Billings  continued  pastor  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on' account  of  a  difference  of  senti- 
ment between  him  and  his  church  respecting  the  admission  of 
members.  He  was  afterwards  installed  over  the  church  at  Green- 
field, and  died  in  a  few  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Justus 
Forward,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  2^,  17.^6.  Thcpopulation  had  then 
increased  to  55  or  60  families,  comprising  about  300  sonls,  and  the 
church  at  that  time  consisted  of  69  members.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  male  members,  viz. : 


Abner  Smith, 
Daniel  Smith, 
JoMprii  Smith, 
Elijah  Smith, 
Jooufaan  GnvcH, 


Stephen  Fairiielil, 
Samuel  Hanniim, 
Hoses  Hnnniim, 
Anmn  Hannum, 
Gideon  Hannum, 


Ebenezer  Wb 
Nathnniel  Dtri;^!, 
Hezekinh  Ron, 
Thomns  Brown, 
Thoino-i  Chapin, 
Benjamin  Mnr^n, 
Nathaniel  Ctewles, 


Juhn  Graves, 
Benjamin  BillinRn, 
Jo.scfh  Banlu'ell. 


Mr.  Forward  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  fifty-eight 
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years,  and  died  March  8th,  1814,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
Rev.  Experience  Porter,  the  next  ministeiTi  was  installed  pastor  in 
1814;  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman  the  same  year :  Rev.  Jared  Reid,  the  next  pastor,  was 
installed  in  1833.  The  Brainerd  church  was  organized  in  1834. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rer.  Jastns  Forward,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Belcherstown, 
y/hOf  8kiU«l  ia  Evangelical  Dpctrine,  exemplary  in  christian  daty,  pmdent  in  coancil, 
valiant  for  the  trath,  faithful  and  successful  in  labours,  after  a  long  and  useful  minis- 
try, in  which  with  reputation  to  himself,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  flock,  he 
served  God,  and  his  generation,  fell  asleep  March  8,  A.  D.  1814,  in  the  84th  vear  of 
his  age,  and  the  59th  c^  his  ministry.    Blessed  jire  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  died  March  30tli,  1784,  in  the  72d  year 
of  his  age.  fie  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  &:  was  esteemed  dc  em- 
'ployed  in  public  business  in  town  and  county  thro'  his  inrhole  life. 

Gome  honest  sexton  with  your  spade,  I  Tho'  I  must  die  and  turn  to  dust, 

And  let  my  grave  be  quickly  made ;  L  I  hope  to  rise  among,  the  just. 

On  Heaven's  decree  I  waiting  lie,  I  Jesus  my  hody  will  refine. 

And  all  my  wishes  are  to  die.  |  I  shall  with  hyn  in  glory  shine. 


CHESTERFIELD 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  The  Congregational 
chnrch  in  this  town  was  lormed  in  1764,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Mills  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  resigned  in  1774, 
and  died  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbourn  was  settled  in  1780,  and 
died  within  one  year ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  who 
was  settled  in  1/85,  and  continued  pastor  about  ten .  years.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Waters  was  settled  in  1796,  and  was  pastor  till  1831 ;  his 
successor  was  Rev.  Israel  G.  Rose. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Westfield  river. 
ThQ  channel  of  this  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  '^  It  is  worn  into  the  solid  rock  in  places 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  bridge 
nearly  sixty  rods,  appearing  as  if  cut  out  by  human  hands."  This 
town  is  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Green  mouh- 
tains.  Beryl  and  emeralds  have  been  found  in  die  town.  In  1837, 
there  was  in  the  town  one  woollen  mill ;  cloth  manufactured,  4,600 
yards,  valued  at  $5,600.  There  were  1,000  Saxony,  5,000  merino, 
and  1,100  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  Saxonv  wool  produced,  2,500  lbs. ; 
merino,  15,000  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,300  lbs. ;  average  weight 
of  fleece,  two  and  three  fourths  pounds;  value  of  wool,  $12,480; 
capital  invested,  $106,500.  Population,  1,158.  Distance,  12  miles 
from  Northampton,  27  from  Pittsfield,  and  105  from  Boston. 
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OUMMINGTON. 

This  town  was  sold  by  the-i^neral  court  to  Col.  John  Cum- 
mings,  of  Concord,  in  17d2.  The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  at  Concord,  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  first 
meeting  held  at  Cummington  was  in  June,  1771.  The  first  per- 
son who  resided  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  was  a 
Scotchman,'  by  the  name  of  Mclntire,  who,  with  his  family, 
began  a  settlement  here  in  1770.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Bridgewater  and  Abington.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  in  1779. 

The  precise  time  when  the  church  was  gathered  here  was  not 
known,  though  previously  to  the  settlement  of  their  first  pastor, 
Rev.  James  Briggs,  which  was  in  1779.  He  vtas  a  graduate  of 
Yale  college,  in  1755,  and  he  began  to  preach  in  Cummington  in 
1771.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  200  acres  of  good  land,  and 
£60  for  settlement,  to  be  estimated  by  rye,  at  3s.  4d.  per  bushel, 
beef,  2d.  a  lb.,  and  flax,  8d.  a  lb.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  very  useful 
and  respectable  minister.  He  died  in  1826;  and  the  same  year 
Rev.  Roswell  Hawkes  was  installed. 

Cunmiington  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  mountains. 
A  branch  of  the  Westfield  passes  through  the  town,  and  afibrds 
good  water  power  for  mills  and  manuiactories.  There  are  two 
villages,  the  East  and  the  West.  The  east  village  contains 
two  churches,  1  Baptist  and  1  Congregational,  and  about  30 
dwelling-houses;  about  18  miles  from  Northampton.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,168;  cot- 
ton, consumed,  23,000  lbs.;  124,000  yard^  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $8,060.  There  were  4  woollen  mills ; 
wool  consumed,  18,000  lbs. ;  74,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $31;000;  eleven  males  and  twenty  females 
were  employed;  capital  invested,  $14,000.  Twenty  thousand 
scythe-snaiths  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000.  Palm-leaf 
hats  manufactured,  7,200,  valued  at  $1,500;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $45,445  93.  There  Were  4,162  merino  sheep, 
which  produced  12,-^6  lbs.. of  wool,  valued  at  $7,491  60. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  deer  t^ere 
very  plenty,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  made  their  head- 
quarters on  Deer  hill,  in  this  town ;  but  that  they  were  extirpated 
by  the  hunters  of  those  times.  '*  It  is  stated  that  a  large  one  was 
taken  by  some  hunters,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  in  the  woods 
would  not  bear  him  up,  and  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  fancy  to 
ride  him,  he  was  tied  on  by  the  feet,  and  a  bridle  beinff  put  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  he  galloped  off  with  his  rider  in  rail  speed. 
On  coming,  however,  to  a  cleared  spot,  the  crust  was  so  hard  as  to 
bear  up  both  the  deer  and  his  rider ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  intracta- 
ble disposition  of  the  beast,  and  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of 
his  movements,  his  ride  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  dismounted  without  any  serious  hurt." 

William  CuUen  Bryant,  one  of  our  best  American  poets,  is  a 
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native  of  this  town.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  and  was 
bom  Nov.  3d,  1794.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  from 
Kettdl's  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,  vol.  3d. 

At  ten  years,  he  felt  an  inclination  for  poetry,  and  wrote  varioos  pieces  in  verse,  one 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Northampton.  In  1610,  he 
entered  Williams  college,  where  he  studied  a  year  or  two,  and  obtained  a  dismissal  on 
his  qwn  application :  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  After  completing  the  usual 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  in  1S15.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette. 
In  1828,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Bryant  published,  in  1808,  at  Boston,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  title  of 
"  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times.''  Although  the  author  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  book  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  next  year.  In 
1821,  appeared  the  volume  containing  The  Ages,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  pieces.  He 
also  furnished  many  of  the  poetical  articles  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 

As  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  among  us  tor  originality, 
and  finished,  chaste  execution.  He  does  not  offend  us  by  abruptness  and  inet^nality. 
He  presents  us  wiUi  here  and  there  a  bold  image,  but  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  is  even 
and  sustained.  He  shows  good  judgment,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  materials  of  his 
verse.  He  does  not  aim  with  an  over-daring  attempt  at  those  lofty  and  bewildering 
flights^  which  too  often  fill  the  poet's  pages  with  cloudy  and  confused  representations. 
His  delineations  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  without  any  indications  of  an  endeavor  fo 
be  startling  and  brilliant  by  strange  metaphors,  or  unlicensed  boldness  of  phraseology. 
His  writings  ai«  marked  by  correct  sentiment  and  propriety  of  diction. 

Mr.  Bryant  stands  high. in  the  general  estimation,  and  his  works  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  notice.  The  pages  of  our  periodical  criticism  show  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  appreciated  by  the  highest  Jliterary  authorities. 


EASTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  Northampton. 
It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in  1785,  by  the  name  of  East 
Hampton,  and  in  1809  was  incorporated  into  a  town.  The  first 
minister,  Rev.  Payson  Willistpu,  was  settled  here  in  1789,  and 
resigned  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  bv  Rev.  William 
Bement.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill ;  cloth 
mamifactured,  15,000  yards,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  value  of 
lasting  buttons  manufactured  in  1837  was  $40,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 2;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  Population, 
793.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Northampton,  and  90  from  Boston* 
On  the  borders  of  this  town  lies  Mount  Tom,  the  highest  land  ia 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  and  is  the  head  of  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Tom  range,  and  whidi  ex-* 
tends  into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom, 
at  a  place  called  Paskhomuck ;  this  was  about  the  year  1700. 
The  following  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  is  from  Williams'  Historical  Discourse  respecting 
Northampton.  ^^  On  the  13th  of  May,  1704,  old  style,  the  mdians 
attacked  the  village  of  Paskhomuck,  The  inhabitants  had  been 
settled  there  only  two  or  three  years,  the  town  havinff  granted 
them  their  home  lots  in  1699.    The  Indians  had  been  to  Merrimac 
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river,  bnt  met  with  no  success;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  W^^^^^^  i  ^^^^  Westfield  river  was  so  hiffh  that  they  could 
not  pass  it    Some  of  the  Indians  had  be^i  at  NorthamptCMi,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  year  before,  atid  informed  their  companions 
that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Paskhomuck,  where  they  might 
get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  fsmfiished,  and  intended,  as  they 
afterwards  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up,  if  they  could  obtain 
no  food  otherwise.    In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the 
Indians  went  upon  Mount  Tom,  aiid  observed  the  situation  of  the 
place.    As  the  meadow  was  then  covered  with  water,  they  sup- 
posed the  village  might  be  taken,  and  that  no  aid  could  come  sea- 
sonably from  the  town,  on  account  of  the  intervening  floods    The 
village  consisted  only  of  five  families :  Samuel  Janea^j  Benoni 
Janes\  John  Searls\  Deacon  Benfomin  Janes\  and  Moses  HtUchr 
inson^s.    A  little  before  day-light,  the  Indians  attacked  the  viUage. 
Benoni  Jones*  house,  which  sUkkI  on  the  lot  where  Nathamsl 
Kenifield  afterwards  lived,  was  encompassed  with  pickets.    The 
Indiuis  procured  flax  and,  other  combustibles,  and  set  them  on 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house.    A  young  woman, 
named  Patience  Webb^  was  waked,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, was  shot  through  the  head.'    The  people  surrendered,  and 
all  the  above  families  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  people -from  the  town. 
These,  commanded  by  Capt  Taylor^^went  round  by  Pomroy's 
meadow,  and  met  the  Indians  near  the  mountain,  when  a  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  CapL  Taylor  wa^  killed.    Of  the  five  fami* 
lies  before  mentioned,  the  Indians  killed  the  following  persons: 
Samuel  JaneSj  and  his  wife  and  three  children;  Benoni  Jones,  and 
two  children,  and  the  young  woman  before  named ;  John  Searls^ 
and  three  children ;  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes^  and  four  children ; 
and  Moses  Hutchinson^  and  one  child.    The  wife  of  Benjamin 
Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomroy's  mountain,  and  was  there 
knocked  in  the  head  and  scalped.    Our  people  found  her  in  that 
situation,  and,  perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her 
home,  and  she  recovered,  and  lived  till  she  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.    The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson  was  taken  prisoneri 
but  soon  made  her  escape.    John  Searls'  wife  was  also  taken, 
and  severely  wounded,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  In- 
dians.   Benoni  Jones'  wife,  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls, 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada.    Ten  Indians  went  to  the  kwer 
farmsy  where  there  was  then  biit  one  house,  in  which  Captain 
Wright  lived,  at  the  place  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  Lyman. 
Captain  Wright  refused  to  surrender,  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  broke  his  arm.    They  then  attempted  to  bum  the  house,  by 
shooting  spiked  arrows,  dipped  in  brimstone,  upon  the.  roof;  but  a 
young  man  in  the  house,  named  Thomas  Sleblnns,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well,  and  put  out  the 

fire."* 

■  I     ■  ■       I  I        .      I  I  I  ■  ■         ,11.  I         1 1  ■■ 

*  *^Tbt  season,  at  that  time^  was  remarkably  backward ;  for,  though  so  late  in  the 
year,  being  the  24th  of  May,  according  to  the  present  style,  the  trees  and  bushes  had 
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This  town  was  incorporated  inl814;  previous  to  which  it  formed 
a  part  cf  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belchertown.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  next  pas^r  was  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp, 
who  was  settled  here  in  1828,  and  resigned  in  1837.  Rev.  John 
Whiton  was  the  next  minister. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  main 
branch  of  the  Chicopee,  and  is  an  important  stream  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  1837,  there  were  two  t^otton  ijiills ;  the  value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  was  $8,000.  Two  woollen  mills, 
.five  sets  of  machinery ;  160,000  yards 'of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  ^t  $100,000;  twenty-five  inales  and  twenty-five  females 
were  employed.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $11,729.  Sixty  thousand  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured, 
valu^  at  $12,000.  Value  of  wool  cards  manufactured,  $35,000 ; 
twelve  males  and  six  females  were  employed ;  capital  invested, 
$20,000;  value  of  cotton  batting  and  wicking  manufactured, 
$10,000.  Population,  1,058.  Distance  £com  NcNrthdmpton,  15 
vniies,  6  from  Ware,  and  76  firom  Boston. 


GRANBY. 


This  town,  formerly  the  secopd  parish  in  South  Hadley,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768.  The  original  Congregational 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  in  1762,  and  Rev.  %mon  Backus 
was  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  He  continued  here  till  1784. 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  was  settled  in  1790,  and 
•  died  in  1804 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley.  In  1821, 
the  church  wa^  divided,  and  two  churches  constituted,  called  the 
East  and  West  churches.  The  division  grew  out  of  a  difficulty 
respecting  the  location  of  a  meeting-house.  '^At  the  time  of  divi- 
sion, the  West  church  had  130  members,  and  the  East  144.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  imite  the  churches. 
By  this  effort,  a  portion  of  the  West  church,  with  their  minister, 
Were  transferred  to  the  East.  A  portion  still  remain.  The  West 
church  has,  perhaps,  about  40  members.  The  East  church  has 
281  members." 

This  town  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a  small  stream,  which 
originates  in  a  pond  in  Belchertown,  and  runs  westward  along  the 
foot  of  mount  Holyoke,  and  passes  into  the  Connecticut  in  ^uth 
Hadley.  On  this  stream  there  is  a  number  of  manufacturing 
- — * '  ■' ■  ■   I  ,.,  ■      ■  ,  ,        •         '  .  , 

not  badded ;  and  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  before  the  flood  subsided  finom  the 
meadow,  that  many  persons  doabted  whethir  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  com ;  but 
notwithstanding,  as  there  was  no  frost  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  com  proved 
10  be  onoommoBly  good.'' 
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establishments.  In  1837,  there  -were  tnro  woollen  mills ;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  wexe  manufactured,  valued  at  $20,200 ;  ten  males 
and  ten  females,  weie*  employed.  There  were  1,900  merino,  and 
167  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  was  3 
Ibs.^  value  of  wool  produced,  $3,670.  Population,  922.  Distance, 
9  miles  from  Northampton,  12lrom  Springfield,  and  90  from  Bost<m. 


•y- 


GOSHEN. 

This  town^  the  smallest  in  the  county  of  Hamprilire,  was  in- 
corporated in  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  was  installed!  pastor 
in  this  phcein  1788;  and  eontiiraed  such  till  181S.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1831,  by  Rev;  Joef  Wright  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Henty  B.  Holmes,  who  was  settled  in  1830 ;  he  contmued  for 
nearly  three  yearsj  and  was  succeeded'  by  Rev.  Stephen-Masoni 
who  was-  installed  in  1836.     ^ 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
town  there  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists  and  1  for 
Baptists.  In  1837>.  there  were  in  the  town  710  Saxony,  2,115 
merino,  and  223  other  kinds  of  dieep.  The  value  of  wool  pro- 
duced was  $4,500.  The*  value  of  broom-handles  manufactured 
was  $3,P00 ;  the  vahie  of  sawed^  lumber  was  $5,000.  Populatim, 
660.    Bistaaoe,  12  miles  from  Northampton^  and  U06  from  Boston. 


GREENWICH. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1754.  It  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still'  remain  in  the  town.  Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1749 ;-  he  resigned  in  1755.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Cutler^  who  was  installed  in  1760, 
and  died  in  1786,  aged  68.  Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Joseph  Blodget,  wha  was  settled  here  in  1786,  and  died  in  183% 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  settled  here  as  colleague  pastor  in 
1830, 

This  township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  Swift  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1S37,  there 
was  one  woollen  mill ;  3,000  yards  of  cloth  were  mamiftictured) 
valued  at  $3,000.  One  scythe  manufactory;  scythes  manufac*- 
tured,  10,200,  valued  at  $7,000 ;  twelve  hands  were  employed ; 
capital  invested,  $4,000.  There  were  30,000  palm-leaf  hats  manu«- 
iactured,  valued  at  $4,375.  Population,  842.  Distance,  17  milfii 
from  Northampton,  26  from  Worcester,  and  75  from  Boston. 
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John  Wbbstee  and  John  Russell  may  be  considered  as  the  foun- 
ders of  Hadley.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut  in 
1639,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1666,  and  sustained  that  office 
a  number  of  years ;  Mr.  Russell  was  a  minister  at  Wethersfield,  in 
Connecticut.  About  the  year  1660,  there  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  controversy  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  baptism,  church-membership,  &c.  As  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  united  on  these  subjects,  many,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peac»  and  harmony,  thought  it  best  to  remove,  and  com- 
mence setUements  in  other  places.  ^^  The  original  agreement,  or 
association,  for  removal,  is  on  record,  dated  •  at  Hartford,  April  18, 
1659.  Jchxk  Webster  is  the  first  signer,  and  about  30  names  follow. 
Mr.  Russell  ai^d  his  people  signed  another  instrument,  and  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  followed  by  about  30  of  his  con* 
ffiegaticm.  Mr.  Russell  was  installed  the  first  minister  of  Hadley. 
He  ren^oved  to  this  plac^  in  1659,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  three 
others  of  his  name,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year."  It  is  stated  that 
these  emigrants  purchased  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Granby,  and  Amherst.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Chauncy  succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  in  1695.  The  next  minis* 
ter  was  Rev.  Chester  Williams,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor 
in  1740-1 ;  he  died  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  1775.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Wobdbridge,  who  was  ordained  colleague  in  1810.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  in  1831.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1835. 

Hadley  is  a  fine  agricultural  town,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  oi  the  Connecticut  river  are  some  of  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land. Large  quantities  of  broom-corn  are  annually  raised,  and 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town.  The  value  of  brooms  manufactured  in  1837  was 
$89,248.  There  were  also  42,300  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,768.  Connecticut  river,  between  this  town  and 
Northampton,  winds  about  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
above  Northampton  village  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula.  On  the 
isthmus,  or  neck,  of  this  peninsula,  the  village  of  Hadley  is  situ- 
ated. It  Ues  mostly  on  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  di- 
rectly north  and  south ;  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth ;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  rich  verdure : 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river ;  and  yields  every  where  a  delight- 
fulpiospect 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  gorge  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom,  as  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  east 
street  in  Hadley,  looking  down  the  river.  Mount  Holyoke  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  on  the  left;  the  mountain  house  is  just  discemi* 
ble  on  its  summit,  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  Mount  Tom  is 
seen  still  fisirther  to  the  south,  on  the  right  of  the  engraving.  '^  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  (1676,)  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Had* 
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ley,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  to  Hoccanttm,  under  a  small 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  ventured  out  some  distance  from 
the  guard,  and  a  part  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  peak  so  noted  at  this  day.  A 
party  of  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed  two  of  then'  num- 
ber on  the  mount.  Deacon  Goodman,  having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance in  a  different  direction,  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field, 
was  also  killed." 

Hadley  is  situated  about  3  miles  N,  E,  of  Northampton ;  it  ia 
connected  with  this  town  by  a  covered  bridge,  which  was  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  being  1,OSO  feet  in  length.  It  is  BS 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  3  N.  W.  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  6  N.  of  South 
Hadley.     Population,  1,805.     Incoiporated  a  town  in  1661. 

Hadley  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  refuge  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  called  by 
some  "  the  regicides."  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  thirty  of  the  judges  who  condemned  king  Charles  to 
death  were  apprehended  and  executed  as  traitors.  Among  those 
who  made  their  escape,  were  Goffe  and  Whalley,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth ;  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  digni&ed,  commanding  universal  reinject: 
they  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeigned 
piety,  Whalley  had  been  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Goffe  a  ma- 
jor-general, in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension, 
from  Charles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  kingfa  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled 
the  judges  to  resort  to  the  woods,  caves,  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken,  had  not 
the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  assisted  them  in  their  conceal- 
ments. Sometimes  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  kind  of  cave,  on  West 
Rock,  a  moimtain,  about  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  at 
others  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends ;  and  once  they 
were  secreted  imder  a  bridge,  near  New  Haven,  while  their  pur- 
suers crossed  it  on  horseback. 
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"A%  or  about  the  tiine  the  parsoers  canie  to  New  Havea^  and  perhi^  a  little  befixre^ 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  publicly  from  this  text :  Isaiah  zvi.  3,  4. — f  Take  eaunself  execute  judgment, 
make  th^f  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday  ;  hide  the  outcasts^  betray  not 
him  that  fvandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dndl  wi^  thee,  Moab  ;  he  thou  a  covert  to  them, 
from  the  face  of  the  spoiler. *  This,  doubtless,  had  its  effect,  and  pnt  the  whole  town, 
upon  their  guard,  and  united  the  people  in  caution- and  concealment. 

'*  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at  fencing,  the  following  story  is  told :  That 
while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fencing-master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, walked  it  for  several  days,  oMlengihg  and  defying  anv  one  to  play  with  him  at 
swords  I  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  diiiguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cheese,  wraj^ed  in  a  napkin,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  he  had 
besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  passed  along — ^thus  equipped,  he  mounted 
the  stage.  Xk®  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked  him  what  busi* 
ness  he  had  there,  and  bid  him  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the 
gladiator  made  a  pass  kt  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off— -«  rencounter  ensued — 
3ie  judge  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  gently  over  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the 
cheese,  whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  until  the  judge  had  rubbed  the  bcoom  all  over 
1&  face.  Upon  this,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his  small  sword,,  and  took  up  the  broad 
sword.  The  judge  then,  said, '  Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  plaved  with 
you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you ;  but  if  vou  come  at  me  now  witn  the  broad 
swOTd,  Imow  that  I  will  certainly  take  your  life.^  The  firmness  with  which  he  spoke 
struck  Uie  master,  who,  desistihg,  exclaimed,  *  VHyy  can  you  be  ?  You  must  be  either 
Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that  coukl  beat 
me.'  "—StUer  History  of  the  Judges. 

After  about  three  years  and  a  half  weary  pilgrimage  ,at  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity,  they,  on  October  13,  1664,  set  out  for 
Hadley.  Travelling  in  the  night  only,  probably  with  a  guide, 
they  were  undiscovered,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  minister  of  Hadley,  after  a  journey  of  about  100  miles.  The 
house  of  this  friendly  clergyman,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  street,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  was  of  two  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  and  ingeniously  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  east  chamber  was  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence, from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  closet,  back  of  the  chin^- 
ney,  and  a  jsecret  trap-door  communicated  with  an  under  closet, 
from  which  was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend,  in  case  of  a  search.    Here,  imknown  to  the  peo- 

Sle  of  Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants  and  the  family  of 
Ir.  Russell,  the  judges  remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment  was  known  to  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
Mr.  Russell's,  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  village ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges  occasionally  resided. 
A  Mr.  Smith,  wlio  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  is  siaid 
to  have  occasionally  admitted  the  exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  frequently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him  donations  from  their  friends 
in  England,  and  elsewhere,  were  received  by  the  judges.  During 
his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  correspondence  with  his  wife 
in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name.  By  one  of  the  letters,  dated 
April  2j  1679,  it  appears  that  Whalley  had  died  some  time  previ- 
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«iii8lyi  at  Mr.  Russell's.  *  He  was  buried  in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed 
of  mason  work,  and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  with* 
out  the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's  house ;  where  his  bones  were 
found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Russell's  "was  standing,  as  late  as  1794.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
WhsJley,  Goffe  left  Hadley,  and  travelled  to  the  southward;  after 
which,  no  certain  information  of  him  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tradition,  however,  that  he  also  died  at  Hadley,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilton.  Not  Ions  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  judges  at  Hadley,  Col.  John  Dixwell,  an- 
other of  the  judges,  joined  them  at  Mr.  Russell's,  and  resided 
there  for  a  while ;  he  afterward  settled  down  at  New  Haven,  Con., 
under  the  assun)ed  name  of  Davids,  where  he  died  in  1688-9.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  President  Stiles,  and  others,  that  the  re- 
mains of  both  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  interred  near  those  of 
Dixwell's,  there  being  monuments  near  that  of  Dixwell's  inscribed 
with  the  initials  of  their  names.  • 

During  Philip's  war,  in  1676^  Hadley  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  by  about  seven  hundred  Indians. 
"  In  the  preceding  night,  they  approached  the  town,  laid  an  am- 
buscade at  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced  the  main  body 
towards  the  other,  and  at  dayriight  the  attack  was  commenced  witn 
great  spirit;  but  the  English,  turning  out,  received  them  at  the 
palisades.  The  Indians  gained  possession  of  a  house  at  the  north 
end  of  the  street,  and  fired  a  bam,  but  were  in  a  short  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  other  points,  and 
the  Indians,  though  wiirmly  opposed,  appeared  determined  on  car- 
rying the  place ;  but  a  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  checked 
their  jfiiry,  and  their  ambuscade  failing  of  their  object,  which  was 
to  attack  the  people  who  might  be  driven  from  the  village,  they 
drew  off.  Major  Talcott,  at  Northampton,  hearing  the  attack, 
hurried  on,  passed  the  river,  and,  joining  the  Hadley  forces,  pre- 
cipitated the  Indians  into  the  woods.  Only  two  or  three  men  were 
lost  by  the  English ;  the  enemy's  was  not  ascertained."  ''  When 
the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  oppose  the 
Indian^,  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  differing  from  the  inhabitants 
in  his  apparel,  appeared,  and,  assuming  command,  arrayed  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  defence,  evincing  much  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  example  cjon  tinned  to  animate 
the  men  throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indians  drew  off,  the 
stranger  disappeared^  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him. 
Who  the  deliverer  was,  none  could  inform  or  conjecture,  but  by 
supposing,  Bs  was  common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this 
time  the  two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  secreted  in  the  village, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  Gen.  Goffe,  who,  seeing  the  village  in  imminent 
danger,  put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment,  mixed  with  the  inha- 
bitants, and  animated  them  to  a  vigorous  defence.    Whalley,  being 
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then  superannuated,  probably  Remained  in  his  seeluded  cham** 
ber."  * 

The  following  inscriptiond  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  town :— ^ 

RbVEBBITD  RvSSELLS  BEHAIKS,  who  FIBST  OATBEBED,  and  fob  33  TEABS  FAITHFYLLT 
eOVKBNED  THE  FLOCK  OF  ChEIST  IN  HaDLET,  TIL  THE  CHEIF  ShEFHEBD  SVDOBNLT  CALLED 
HIM  OFF   TO   BECIEYE  BIS   SEWABD,  IN  THE  66  YBAB   OF   HIS   AGE,  DbcEICBEB  10,  1692. 

Rebeckah,  made  bt  God  a  meit  helf*  to  Mb.  Iohh  Rvssell^  and  fellow  labote- 
bb  in  Cbbist's  wobk  ;  a  wise,  vEBtVovs,  fiovs  motheB  in  Israel  lyes  here,  in  ftll 

ASSYBANCE  OF   A  JOYFVL  ResTRJLECTION.      ShE   DIED  IN   THE  57   YEAR  OF  HER  AOE,  NO- 
VEMBER 21;  1688. 

■■  ■■■■■      ■  X 

To  the  memory  of  Jofan  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  was.  many  years  a  magistrate  or  assistant,  6c  afterwards  Deputy  Gover- 
nor of  that  Colony,  &  in  1659,  with  three  sons,  Robert,  William  &  Thomas,  associ- 
ated with  others  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  Hadley,  where  he  died  in  1665.t 
This  monument  is  erected,  in  1818,  by  his  descendant,  Noah  Webster,  of  Amheist. 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marsh,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marsh,  who  departed  this  life 
Jannaiy  y^  31, 1794,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age; 

Prudence  is  an  eveness  of  soul, 
A  steady  temper,  ^ich  no  cares  controal. 
No  passions  rume,  no  desires  inflame,    . 
Still  constant  to  itself,  &c  still  the  same. 


Here  Ues  the  body  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Gbauipcy,  pastor  of  the  fim  chnrch  in  Hadley, 
who  was  of  a  truly  peaceable  and  catholic  spirit,  a  good  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator, 
an  able  divine,  a  Uvely,  pathetic  preacher,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  this  candle^ 
stick,  an  exemplary  christian,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  de^ 
parted  this  life  2  May,  A.  D.  1745,  eetat.  74. 


HATFIELD. 


Hatfield  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county,  and  was 
originally  included  within  the  bounds  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1670«  The  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  minister.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  1679,  aged  33.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Mr.  Chauncy  died  in  1685,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Williams,  who  died  in  1741.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  installed  here  in  1740,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  in  1772.  Dr.  Lymsui  died 
in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jared  B.  Waterbury,  in  1827, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  in  1830.  This  is  a  fine 
agricultural  town,  and  noted  for  its  rd^ising  fine  beef  cattle.  A 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pine  plain,  a  part  intervals  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland.  The  prinpipal 
village  Ues  on  an  interval  opposite  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  is  one  Congregational 
church.    Population,  937.    Distance,  5  miles  north  of  Northamp- 


*  Hoyt*s  Indian  Wars,  p.  135. 

t  This  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  1661. 
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ton,  and  9S  west  of  Boston.    The  value  of  brooms  manufactured 
in  this  town  in  1837  was  $28,600. 

Hatfield,  like  other  ancient  towns  in  this  vicinity,  has  passed 
through  many  scenes  of  distress  and  danger.  On  October  19, 1675, 
in  PMlip's  war,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Indians  ap^ 
proached  the  ckitposts  of  Hatfield,  flushed  with  their  recent  suc- 
cesses in  Deerfield  and  other  places.  .Having  cut  ofi"  several  par- 
ties who  were  scouring  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  they  made  a 
rapid  attack  on  the  town  in  various  directions.  Fortunately,  two 
companies,  luider  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely  and  Poole, 
were  at  this  time  in  the  village.  While  Poole  bravely  defended 
one  extremity,  Mosely  with  no  less  resolution  defended  the  center, 
while  Captain  Appleton,  arriving  with  his  company  from  Hadley, 
proteqted  the  other  extremity.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  Indians 
were  repulsed  at  every  pcnnt ;  many  were  driven  across  Mill  river 
in  confusion,  and  in  their  hurry,  attempting  to  carry  ofi*  their  dead 
and,  wounded,  lost  many  of  their  guns  in  the  river.  They  bow- 
ever  found  time  to  fire  several  buildings,  which  were  consumed, 
and  to  drive  ofi*  a  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  retreat  being 
made  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  their  loss,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained; the  loss  of  the  English  is  not  given.  Captain  Appleton 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing  through  the  hair  of  his  head; 
his  sergeant  at  his  side  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  1676,  a  body  of  6  or  700  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and 
burnt  'about  a  dozen  houses  ajrid  barns  in  the  skirts  of  ^e  tpwn. 
One  party  attacked  the  fortified  houses  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  fled,  the  other  drove  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  mean  time  twenty-five  young  men  from  Hadley 
crossed  the  river,  and  with  •invincible  resolution  broke  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  savages. 

In  the  expedition  of  Captain  Turner  and  others,  in  1676,  against 
the  Indians  at  the  fiills  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atherton  of  Hatfield  accompanied  him  as  chaplain.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat  firom  Greenfield,  he  was  separated  from  the 
troops,  and  became  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  at  random 
and  despairing  of  finding  his  way  home,  he  capie  to  the  resolution 
of  delivering  up  himself  to  the  Indians.  Approaching  a  party  of 
the  savages,  he  by  signs  offered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ; 
but,  as  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  they  refused  to  receive 
him.  When  he  approached  and  called  to  them,  they  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  appeared  fearful  of  his  approach,  and  Mr^  Atherton 
was  left  to  his  fate.  Upon  this  he  determined  if  possible  to  find 
the  river  and  follow  it  to  Hatfield.  This  he  effected,  after  a  wan- 
dering march  of  several  days  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
arrived  in  safety  among  his  people.  The  Indians,  probably,  know- 
ing Mr.  Atherton's  profession  by  his  dress,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  considered  him  as  a 
sacred  person,  whom  they  dare  not  injure. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1677,  about  fiftv  Indians,  who  had 
descended  Connecticut  river,  fell  upon  Hatfield,  as  the  people  were 
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Taising  a  honsey  killed  and  captured  about  twenty,  indudiiig 
among  the  latter  several  women  and  children.  Among  the  pri* 
aonen  were  the  wives  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  Stejdien  Jennings. 
Having  received  authority  from  the  government  to  ransom  &e 
captives,  they  commenced  their  hazardous  journey  on  the  24th  of 
October;  and  followed  the  enemy  through  New  York  by  the  lake? 
into  Canada.  They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months^ 
with  nineteen  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  assembled  in  Hatfield,  and  passed 
certain  seditious  resolutions.  "  This  was  the  first  important  blow 
struck  against  the  government,  in  Shays'  insurrection ;  it  was  socm 
followed  up  by  attempts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  to  stop  the 
proceedings  ox  courts  in  various  counties."  The  convention  con-- 
tinned  for  three  days.  This  body  voted  that  the  essential  branchea 
of  the  fliree  legislative  departmrats  of  the  state  were  grievousf 
^^  material  proc^dings  upon  naticnal  concerns  erroneous ;  obvious 
measures  K)r. paying  the  debt  blindly  overlooked;  public  moneys 
misappropriated,  and  the  constitution  itself  intolerably  defective). 
The  directions  for  transmitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention 
of  Worcester,  and  to  the  county  of  Berkshire,  displayed  a  design 
in  this  assembly  of  doing  more  than  passively  rejHresenting  their  owd 
grievances." — Minors  Hist.  Insurrectiom 

The  following  inscriptions  are  frcMn  monuments  in  this  town : 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  IssAtL  Williams,  Esqaire,  who  departed  this  Hfe  10  Janu- 
wtj,  1788,  in  the  79  year  of  his  age.  digh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  death's  eqtal 
ynjf  and  no  Talnable  distinction  survives  his  resistless  attack,  hat  that,  which  enncw 
Dies  an  angel,  the  love  of  God. 

All  on  earth  is  shado#,  all  bemmd 

Is  substance :  the  reverse  is  lolly's  creed. 

How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

To  the  memory  pf  Mr.  Jacob  Waixbb,  who,  respected. by  the  brave,  beloved  by  Us 
country's  friends,  dear  to  his  relations,  while  manfully  defending  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  commonwealth,  noblv  fell  by  the  impious  hand  of  treason  and  rebellion,  on  the 
17  of  February,  1787,  in  «the  32  year  of  his  age.  Citizen  passing,  drop  a  tear,  and 
learn  to  imitate  the  brave. 


MIDDLEFIELD. 


This  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, was  incorporated  in  1783.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  in  1792,  and  died  in  1834.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  was  installed  pastor  in  1832,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  H.  Bisbee,  in  1834.  Besides 
the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  A  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  town. 

•  This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Westfield  river.    The 
stream  called  Middle  river  divides  this  town  from  Worthingtoa 
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Soap-stme  and  an  extensive  bed  of  serpmtioe,  or  rock  of  yarioiiB 
colors,  are  found  in  the  town.  In  ,1837,  there  were  two  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  26,000 
yards,  valued  at  $64,000 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  24;  capi- 
tal invested,  $36,000.  There  were  9,724  Saxony  ^heep;  wool 
J>roduoed,  26,741  Mbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  two  and  three- 
burths  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $17,381  & ;  capital  invested,  $120,946. 
Population,  710.  Distance,  24  miles  from  Northampton,  17  from 
Pittsfield,  and  110  from  Bostim. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  Indian  name  of  Northampton  was  NonoiwJc,  It  formerly 
included  Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  Easthampton,  since 
incorporated  as  towns.  The  fertility,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
fine  intervals  in  this  region  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  The  township  was  purchased  in  1663,  and  convey- 
ed to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  planters,  by  WawhUUnDHy  lie- 
nessahalarU,  Nassicoheey  and  four  others,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
married  woman,)  styled  ^'  the  chief  and  proper  owners,"  for  one 
hundred  fathom  bf  wampum  by  tale,  and  ten  coats,  besides  some 
small  gifts,  in  hand  paid  to  the  sachems  and  owners,  and  also  for 
ploughing  up  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Q^onnecHcui 
river  the  ensuing  summer.  These  ^'all  bargained  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  owners  by  dieir  consent."  The  original  planters 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  legal  CTant  was  made  to  them 
in  1664,  by  ^'  John  Pynchon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapin, 
commissioners  for  laying  out  Nonotuck,  by  the  general  court,"  and 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  the  same  year."^  In  1666, 
''towns  mei^"  (or  selectmen)  were  chosen,  and  in  1667  three 
conunissioners  were  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  ''  as  a  court  to  end 
>  small  causes."  The  same  year,  the  town  employed  an  agent  ''to 
obtain  a  minister,  and  to  oevise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
liquors  and  cider  from  coming  to  the  town."  In  1662,  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  consisting  of  the  three  towns 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadley,  Northampton  was  made 
a  half  shire,  and  in  1794  was  made  the  county  town. 

The  village  of  Northampton  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Con- 
necticut river,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  meadows. 
These  meadows  are  some  of  the  best  land  in  New  England,  and 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  village,  although  very 
irregularly  laid  out,t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  built 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  family  came  to  Northampton  in  1652,  and 
lived  on  land  which  is  east  of  what  is  now  called  Hawley  street. 

t "  It  has  been  said  that  they  [the  streets]  were  laid  out  by  the  cows,  and  that 
wherever  these  animals,  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests,  made  their  paths,  the  inha* 
w     bitants  located  their  streets.    The  probabihty  is,  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  in- 
clined and  obliged  to  baild  near  to  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  gronnd 
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Tillages  in  New  England.  '  Situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Ut« 
Connecticut,  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects 
on  every  side,  with  the  magnificent  front  of  Mount  Hotyoke,  riaing 
to  the  height  of  830  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  scenery 
of  this  place  presents  a  specimen  of  the  "  sublime  and  beautifid." 
A  fine  stream  passes  the  center  of  the  town,  possessing  a  good  water 
power,  on  which  are  mills  and  factories  of  Various  kinds.  This 
place  has  considerable  river  and  inland  commerce  which  will  pro- 
bably  be  increased  by  the  New  Haven  and  NorthamptxM  canal, 
which  terminates  a  littlo  north  of  the  village. 


Etuttm  n'm  of  Bmmd  Ha,  ITirrthamflm. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Round  Hill,  an  elevation  which 
rises  immediately  hack  of  the  court-house  and  the  central  part  of 
the  village.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  form,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  noble  grove.  A  number  of  elegant  residences  stand 
on  the  flide  of  this  elevation,  overlookit^  the  village ;  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  delightful 
villey  of  the  Connecticut.  The  view  from  which  the  above 
engraving  was  made,  was  taken  standing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  first  Congregational  church.  The  building  appearing  on  the 
left  is  the  Tmon  School;  the  Gothic  structure  on  the  right  is  the 
young  Ladies'  Seminary.  Round  Hill  is  seen  beyond.  There  are 
6  churches,  3  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Baptist.  There  is  I  bank,  the  "Northampton  Bank," 
vm  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Population,  3,576.  Northampton 
is  91  miles  W.  of  Boston,  72  ,E.  of  Albany,  40  N.  of  Hartford,  22 
S.  of  Greenfield,  17  northerly  of  Springfield,  and  376  from  Wash- 
ington. In  1837,  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machine- 
ry ;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $230,000 ; 
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employed,  64;  females,  60;  cajHtal  invested,  $100,000. 
There  are  2  silk  manufactories ;  value  of  ribbon  and  sewing  silk 
mamifactured,  $40,000 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  40 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $100^000.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  an  air  and  cupola 
furnace,  and  other  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 

The  iiihal»tants  of  Northampton  appeared  to  have  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  the  Indians.  In  1664,  the  Indians  requested  leave 
of  the  people  to  build  themselves  a  fort  within  the  town ;  leave  was 
granted,  and  their  fort  was  erected  perhaps  about  thirty  rods  from 
the  most  populous  street  The  conditions  on  which  leave  was 
obtained  for  building  their  fort  were, — that  they  should  not  work 
or  game  within  the  town  on  the  Sabbath-,  nor  powaw  here  or  any 
where  else ;  they  should  not  get  liquor,  nor  cider,  nor  g^  drunk ; 
nor  admit  Indians  from  without  the-  town ;  nor  break  down  fences, 
&c*  '^  The  Indians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  '^  were  always  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  dwell  and  to  hunt  within  the  lands  which 
they  bad  sold."  Although  the  Indians  lived  in  such  close  contact 
witn  the  whites,  there  is  not  even  ^  traditionary  story  of  any  Quar- 
rel hetween  them  and  the  pec^le  of  Northampton.  But  after  Phil- 
ip's war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  were  in  continual  danger. 
Li  1675,  a  guard  Was  kept  continually ;  several  of  the  inhabitants 
had  their  houses  burnt.  In  King  WUliam's  w;ar,  in  1690,  a  forti- 
fication was  ordered  to  be  run  quite  round  the  town.  In  1704  a 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  numbering,,  it  is  supposed,  about  five 
hundred,  invaded  the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
were  so  vigilant  and  well  fortified,  that  they  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt upon  the  place.  It  appears  that  one  house  was  fortified  in 
every  little  neighborhood,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
place  of  refuge  near,  in  case  of  an  attack.  ^'  These  fortifications 
must  have  been  expensive.  Those  which  were  erected  around  the 
town,  were  palisadoes.  set  up  in  the  earth,  thrown  out  of  a  trench ; 
and  must  from  their  great  extent  have  involved  an  expense  scarce^ 
ly  supportable."  The  first  road  to  Windsor,  their  only  passage  to 
market,  was  laid  in  1664.  The  first  bridge  over  Manhaa  river,  a 
mill  stream  three  miles  south  o£  their  church,  was  voted  in  1668. 
At  the  same  time,  they  paid  their  taxes  at  Charlestown  first,  and. 
afterwards  at  Boston,  m  wheat.  This  was  conveyed  to  Hartford 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  there  shipped  for  Boston.  There  is  one 
account,  only,  dt  their  expense  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature  re- 
corded. In  this  instance,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  one  third  of 
the  cai^  for  the  transportation  from  Hartford  to  Charlestown. 

Durioff  Shays'  insurrection  in  1786,  after  the  insurgents  had 
c<mcerted  their  measures  at  Hatfield,  they  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about*  1,500,  under  arms,  at  Northampton,  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  effectually  prevented  the  sitting  of  the- 
courts  as  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  this  violence  being  committed^. 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  man- 
ner upon  the  officers  and  citizens,  to  suitress  such  treasonable 
proceedings,  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  common- 
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wealth  at  this  time,  that  the  ill-disposed  paid  but  little  attentioii 
to  this  timely  measure. 

The  first  minister  of  Northampton  was  Eleazer  Mather,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dordiester.  He  was  ordained  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  32.  Mr.  Mather's  health  having  de- 
clined, Rev.  Joseph  Elliot,  in  1662,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  here ;  hei  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Elliot,  of  Ro^- 
bury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indians ;  he  afterwards  settled 
at  GuUford,  Con.  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  the  next  mitiister, 
was  ordained  in  1672,  and  died  in  1729.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  celebrated  divine,  who  was  invited  in  1726  to 
assist  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Stoddard  '' possessed 
probably  mpre  influence  than  any  other  clergyman  in  the  province^ 
during  a  period  of  thirty  y«ars.  Here  he  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  which  will  iscarcely  be  rendered  to  any  other  man.  The 
very  savages  are  said  to  have  felt  towards  him  a  peculiar  awe. 
Once,  when  riding  from  Northampton  to  Hatfield^  and  passing  a 

flace  called  Dewey's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  road, 
t  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  towards  him,  was 
warned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  ^  that  man  w&s  English- 
man^s  Gqd.^  A  similar  adventure  is  said  to  have  befallen  him 
while  meiitating  in  an  orchard,  immediately  behind  the  church  in 
Deerfield,  a  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach.  These  stories,  told 
in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  English  Cjaptives.  It  was  customary  for  the  Canadian  savages, 
after  they  returned  from  their  excursions;  to  report  their  adven- 
tures, by  way  of  triumph,  to  the  captives  taken  in  the  English 
colonies.  Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Stoddard  published,  his 
Chiide  to  Christ,  and  his  Safety  of  dppehrin^  in  the  Righteousness 
of  Christ,  have  ever  been  held  in  respectml  estimation."  "  He 
published  the  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches,  London,  4to,  1700, 
in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments  that  were  not*  very  well 
received  in  this  country,  such  as  the  following: — that  the  Lord's 
table  should  be  accessible  to.  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  synods  have  power 
to  excommunicate  and  deliver  from  church  censures." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  in  Northampton  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1750.  The 
touses  which  led  to  his  dismissal  were  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  likewise  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sentiment 
supported  by  his  colleague  and  grandfather,  Revi  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  unconverted  persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1761,  he  was  settled  at  Stockbrid^ 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he  continued  six  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  white  people.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced 
those  works  which  will  probably  hand  down  his  name  to  the  latest 
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posterity.  In  January,  1758,  he  reluctantly  accmted  the  pr^den- 
cy  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  liie  small-pox  i>re* 
Tailing,  President  Edwards  was  induced  to  be  inoculatea,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  March  22, 1768,  in  the  66tfi  year  of 
his  age. 

David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  this  place,  Oct.  9,  1747,  in  tfie  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  "  His  Hfe 
and  diary,"  sayd  a  celebrated  English  divine,  ''  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  instructor  of 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and  self* 
denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence^  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather  such  an  absorp- 
tion  of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  sincie  the  age  oi  the  apostles.  His 
ccmstitutional  melancholy,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  physi- 
cal imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative,  since  we  more  easily  sympathize  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than- of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  feelings,  it  must 
be  acknowledge^  and  consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas^  which  will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial  reader, 
but  it  is  the  mcmotony  of.snbHmiiif.^^ 

[From  th&  Hoit^tuetts  Spf,  June  25,  iB06,] 

*^  Sprmg/Sa^  Jwu  10. 

"EncunoN  of  Dalbt  ahd  Haixioan.— Oh  Thursday  last,  parsnant  to  theii  sen- 
tence, Dominick  Daley  and  James  HaUigan  were  executed  at  Korthamptoo.  At  half 
past  10  o'clock,  they  were  condncted  to  3ie  meetiog-honse,  by  the  high  sheriff  and  his 
depaties,  with  a  gnard,  composed  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  the 
militia.  An  appropriate  and  eloquent  discourse  was  there  delivered  to  a  very  crowded 
auditory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chevems,  of  Boston,  from  1  John,  3. 15 :  '  Whoever  haieth 
kis  brother  is  a  murderer.*  After  the  sermon,  the  criminals  were  constantly  attended 
by  Mr.  Chevems,  with  whom,  during  ;the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  appwed  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer.  At  3  o^:lock,  sentence  was  executed  bv  Major-OeneiBl  Mattoob, 
shorilf  of  the  counhr.  Notwithstanding  their  protestations  oi  innocence,  in  which  they 
persist^  in  to  the  fast,  it  is  believed  that  of  the  15,000  persons  supposed  to  be  nresent, 
scarcely  one  had  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Daley  and  Halligan  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
Daley  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  this  country  two  years ;  he  has  left 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  lm>ther  in  Boston.  Halligan  was  about  27  years  of  age ;  and 
we  believe  has  no  connections  in  this  country,  in  which  he  has  resided  for  four  years." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
Northampton  grave-yard: 

Here  is  inter'd  the  )x)dy  of  the  Bev^-  Mr.  Solomou  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  sometime  Fellow 
«f  Harvmid  College,  pastor  of  v*  church  in  Northampton,  N.  £.,  lor  near  60  years>  who 
departed  this  life  Feb.  11, 1729,  and  in  the  86  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  God,  an  able 
mmister  of  the  Tf.  Testament ;  singularly  qualified  for  that  sacred  ofice,  and  figdthM 
therein,  sealed  l^  the  H :  Spirit  in  numerous  converts  to  Christ,  bv  his  solid,  powerflil, 
and  most  searching  ministry.  A  light  to  the  churches  in  general,  a  peculiar  blessing 
to  this  I  eminent  for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  as  remarkable  for  his  peace  at  death. 

Sacred  to  the  memorv  of  the  Rev^-  Dayid  Brainard,  a  faithful  &  laborious  missiona- 
ry to  the  Stockbridge,  the  Delaware,  &  the  Susquehannah  tribes  of  Indians,  who  died  in 
this  \avfn,  Oct.  10^  1747,  aged  30. 

A  tabular  monument  of  free-stone  is  placed  over  the  grave  of 
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this  celebrated  missionary.  The  inscription  at  first  was  on  an  in- 
let of  schistus,  which  many  ye^irs  since  was  destroyed  by  the  firost, 
and  the  inscription  at  present  is  said  to  be  unknown.  An  inlet  of 
marble  with  the  aiK)Ye  inscription  noW  supplies  the  place  of  the 
fomier  one  in  the  horizontal  slab  over  his  remains. 

Here  lies  4ke  Rer**  Johh  Hooksk,  who  died  of  y  ^mall  pox,  Feb.  &^*  1777,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age  dc  23<>  of  his  ministry.  In  him  an  excellent  Ac  highly  caltiirBted 
Genios,  a  graoefol  elocntiqn,  engaging  manneijs,  &  the  temper  of  the  Gospel  united  to 
form  an  able  and  figdthful  minister,  &  to  render  him  examplary  and  beloved  im  all  the 
relations  of  li|e.  The  affectionate  people  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  of  his  inany 
amiable  dc  christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory, 

I 

SoLOHON  WisLBLKs,  bom  July  25, 1752,  liv«d  as  a  pastor  of  the  chtirch  of  Christ  in 
NorthanqHan  56  years  and  5  months.  His  spirit  ascbhdid  in  sweet  peace  to  the  npper 
Sanctoaiy  on  the  mocning  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  9, 1634. 

In  memory  of  Galbi^  SnoMa,  late  Governor  of  Massachosetts,  who,  after  a  life  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  deviDtion  4o  the  pablic  secvice,  died  November  7^  1819,  an  the  71^ 
fear  of  his  age.    . 

John  Bieck,  Esq.,  died  Feb.  26, 1827,  J£t.  66  years. 

Gireat  d|iy  of  dread  decision  and  despair, 
.  At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  Its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  t^  world, . ' 
And  catches  at  each  xoed  of  hope  in  heaven. 

— >  I 

In  mempry  of  Rer.  H^nry  Ifynian,«oa  «f  Theodore  and  Susau'W.Lymaiijamis- 
sionary  of  the  American  fioaxd,  who,  with  his  associate,  R^v.  Samuel  Munson,  mffend 
a  vident  death  from  the  Battahs,  in  Sumatra,  June  28i''>  183i|  aged  24. 

We  are  more  than  <owiqnerors. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Tracy, 
of  Norwich,  Con.,  was  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  this 
town;  he  was  settled  here  in  1781,  and  resigned  in  1799.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Woodbridge,  who  settled  here  in 
1799,  and  resigned  in  1831.  Rev.^  Samuel  Russell,  the  next  minis- 
ter, was  installed  in  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page. 

This  is  a  hilly  toixhiship;  a  northern  branch  of  Westfield  river 
passes  through  the  town,  from  north  to  south.  In  1837,  thete  was 
in  the  town  one  small  woollen  mill  and  an  axe  manufactory,  in 
which  were  manufactured  3,000  axes,  which  were  valued  at  $4,250; 
hands  employed,  five.  Population,  714.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  108  from  Boston.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  this  place: 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  a  man  who  in  doctrine  was  sound,  in  his 
labors  diligent  and  faithful,  in  his  life  simple  and  irreproachable,  in  his  piety' distin- 

Sidled,  in  his  death  blessed.    Why  should  we  say  more  ?    He  sought  and  found  the 
use  of  his  Father,  Jan.  27;  1835;  JK,  35. 
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Tbis  town  was  originally  a  section  of  what  was  termed  the 
Equivalent  Lands,  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut.  The 
tract  comprising  the  town  was  sold  to  CoL  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
tcm,  and  was  denominated  Stoddard 9.  Town,^  The  township  was 
afterwards  sold  by  CoL  Stoddard  to  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Woicest^,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pel^ 
ham  in  174S.  The  ancestors  of  the  first  settlers  c^  this  town  were 
Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  &e  place  waa  |Uv.  Robert  Aben^ombie,  frokn  Edinburgh| 
Scotland ;  he  was  ordained  here  in  1744.  His  successors  were 
Richard  6.  Graham,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  Elijah 
Brainerd,  Winthrop  Baily.  Mr.  Baily  died  in  1836,  in  Greenfield. 
In  the  second  church  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot  have 
been  ministers. 

Hie  soil  of  this  township  is  good,  but  the  situation  is  elevated 
and  die  surface  is  uneven.  Swift  river,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Chioopee,  waters  the  eastern  border,  and*  Fbrt  river,  which  fiJls 
into  the  Connecticut,  waters  the  western  part  of  this  town;  In 
1837  there  were  18,000  palm-leaf'  hats  manufactured  in  this  town, 
valued  at  $3,000.  Peculation,  957.  Distance,  13  miles  from 
Northampton^  7  from  Amherst,  and*  80  from  Boston. 


PLAIKFIELD. 

Tom  town-  wa^  formeriy  included' in  Cummington,  and  with  that 
town  was  sold'  by  Col.  John  Cummings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  Tfie 
first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Concord,  in  December 
of  that  3rear.  Many  of  the  fiorst  settlers  came  from  Bridgewater  and 
Afaington.  PTkinfield  was*  incorpdrated'  a  district  of  Cummington 
in  I7I5,  and  in  1807  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town. 

A  church  of  14  members  was  organized  here  in  ]f7S0 ;  but  they 
had  no  settled  minister  till  1792,  when  Rev;  Moses  Hallock,  a  na- 
tive of  Long  Island,  was  settled  with  th^m.  He- con  tinned  in  the 
pastoral  office  tiB  1831,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
David  Kimball.  Few  men  have  been  more  useful  ftan  Mr.  HaK- 
lock ;  none  more  bumble^  holy,  consistent,  and  devoted  to  the 
proper  work  of  man.  ^  He  bad-  no  brilUancy,  but  was  strongly 
characterized  in  his  whole  deportment  by  kindness,  smcerity, 
meekness^  and  a  deep  and  heartielt  interest  in  the  welfere  of  all. 
He  died  in  1837.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in 
1792.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town: 
in  1833.  The  church  was  organized  in  June,  by  ah  ecclesiastical! 
council,  Ellder  David  Wright,  of  Cummington,  acting  as  modleratoi^ 

This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  mounts  in 
range,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
many  parts  rough  and  broken,  less  so,  however,  than  that  of  the 
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adjoining  towns.  Indeed,  the  sommit  of  East  Hill,  on  which  is 
the  principal  village,  may  be  considered  as  leyel  through  nearly 
the  lurhole  breadth  of  the  town.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong,  and 
well  adapted  ifor  grass.  The  township  i9  exceedingly  well  supplied 
with  springs  and  rivulets.  There  are  no  lai^  streams  in  the  town. 
Mill  Brook  is  the  largest  There  are  two  ponds,  both  in  the  north* 
west  part  of  the  town :  the  North  Pond,  which  is  about  a  nule 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Crooked  Pond,  so  called  firom 
its  figure.  The  scenery  around  these  ponds  is  wild,  and  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  partake  of  the  gloomy ;  for  here,  for  the  most 
part,  the  forests  have  never  been  touch^  and  nature,  in  all  her 
wildness, 

Still  on  her  bosoia  wtsars  the  enamePd  vest. 
That  bloomed  and  budded  oo  her  yoathfiil  breasu 

•  » 

The  waters  of  the  North  Pond  empty  into  the  Deerfield  river  ^t 
Gharlemont,  while  those  of  the  Crooked  Pond  empty  into  the  South 
Pond  in  Windsor,  which  is  the  head  of  one  ot  the  branches  of 
Westfield  river.  The  North  Pond  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  is  a^ 
favorite,  place  of  resort  for  anglers  and  parties  of  pleasure;  and 
both  have  peculiar  attractions  to  the  botanist,  as  some  very  rare 
and  ^interesting  aquatic  plants  ar^  found  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
water.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  20,000  yards  of 
cloth  ^ere  manufactured,  valued  at  $13,000;  there  were  238 
Saxony,  1,775  merino,  and  1,759  other  kinds  of  sheep;  the  value 
of  wool  produced  was  $5,379  36;  there  were  manufactured  48,000 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $8^900.  Population,  865.  Distance^  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  110  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

'^  Rev.  James  Richards  and  Rev,  William  Richards,  American 
missionaries,  were  of  this  town,  and  sons  of  Dea.  James  Richards. 
They  were  both  graduates  of  Williams  college.  The  first  mention^ 
ed  sailed,  in  1815,  for  the  ^ast  Indies,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  6  months.  The  period  of  his  labors  was 
short,  for  his  constitution  soon  sunk  by  undue  exposure  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  tropical  climate.  He  died  at  Tillipaly,  in  Ceylon, 
Aug.  3,  1822,  a^Bd  38  years.  Rev.  William  Richards  was  ordain- 
ed missionary  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822,  firon^  which  place  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nov.  19,  of  the 
same  year,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  His  labors  appear  to 
have  been  very  acceptable  anid  useful.  He  resides  in  the  villase 
of  Lahaina,  (in  the  island  of  Maui,)  one  of  the  most  delightml 
spots  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  following  account  of  the .  Mountain  Miller  was  taken  from 
the  History  of  Plainfield,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  page  40. 

''  Deacon  Joseph  Beals,  who  will  be  known  through  the  future 
ages  of  the  church  as  the  Mountain  Miller,  was  a  native  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  this  state,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  this  place  in 
1779.  Here,  in  1789,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  he  met  with  a 
severe  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  house  and  nearly  all  his  provisions 
by  a, fire.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  depending  on  his  exter« 
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ntl  morality  for  salvation,  considering  a  change  as  unnecessary. 
He  now  found  that  he  could  not  truly  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  seeking  of  his  salvation  in  earnest.  After 
a  season  of  distressing  anxiety,  the  Savior  was  pleased  to.  reveal 
himself  to  his  soul  as  *  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  alto- 
gether lovely,'  and  he  suddenly  broke  forth  in  new  strains  of  de- 
votion, penitence,  and  praise,  for  redeeming  love.  From  this  time 
he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Savior,  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
exemplary  deportment  at  aU  times  and  in  all  places,  particularly 
in  the  house  of  God,  his  abiding  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  li& 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  his  preciousness  to  the  awakened 
sinner,  his  caie  for  the  spiritiml  welfare  of  his  family  and  of  all 
with  whom  the  movidence  of  Ood  brought  him  in  ccmtact,  his 
perseverance  in  doing  good,  and  his  uniform  and  consistent  jHety. 
^  His  conversation  would  never  tire,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  ne- 
ver tired  of  rdigious  conversation.'  He  died  after  a  i^rt  sickness, 
July  .20, 1813.  *  His  body,'  says  the  writer  of  the  tract,  *  was  in- 
terred in  the  grave-yard,  near  his  accustomed  place  of  worship, 
where  a  plain,  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name,  age,  and  date 
of  his  death,  is  erected  as  the  only  memonal  of  the  Mountain  Milter.' 
A  notice  of  his  death -was  inserted  in  the  county  newspaper,  with 
this  expressive  and  appropriate  remark :  '  {lis  presence  animated 
the  Christian  and  awed  the  sinner;'  iVhich  would  have  been  his 
whole  recorded  story,  had  not  some  special  indications  of  Provi- 
dence convinced  the  writer  of  this  narrative  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate it,  for  the  benefit,  he  trusts,  of  thousands.  The  pious  tra- 
veller will  hereafter  delight  to  visit  the  place,  consecrated  by  the 
residence  of  the  Mountain  Miller,  to  dnnk  at  the  spring  by  the 
road-side,  bursting  from  the  rock  and  shaded  by  the  two  beautiful 
sugar  maples,  where  he  so  often  drank  in  passing  between  his 
house  and  mill,  and,  above  all,  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  this  most 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.  Prom  this  Spot  flowers  have 
already  been  culled,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe."  The  tract  e'ntitled  the  Mountain  Miller,  written  by 
William  A.  Hallock,  was  first  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1831,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
and  in  various  languages. 
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Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1822,  previous  to  which  it  form- 
ed a  part  of  Pelham.  ,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor 
here  in  1827,  and  resigned  in  1835.  The  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  his 
successor,  was  install^  here  the  same  year.  A  church  formerly 
existed  in  this  town  while  it  was  a  part  of  Pelham,  over  which 
two  ministers  were  settled,  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  O.  Cabot. 
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This  church  became  extinct.    The  church  was  re-organized  in 
1823,  with  12  members. 

This  town  is  watered  by  several  branches  of  Swift  river,  which 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Chicdpee.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture  is  palm-leaf  hats,  of  which,  in  1837,  50,000  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,000.  Population,  788.  Distance,  16 
miles  from  Northampton,  8  from  Amherst,  and  76  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  parish  in  Hkdley ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  '^This  town  was  settled  as  early  as 
1721  by  a  few  families  from  Hadley.  it  was  then  called  the  South 
Precinct  in  Hadley.  The  first  settlers  for  some  time  continued  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hadley,  a  distance  of 
about  7  or  8  miles.  In  1733  the  first  town  meeting  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house', 
the  frame  of  which  was  put  up  the  year  before,  should  be  in  part 
finished.  The  building,  however,  was  not  completed  until  ther 
close  of  the  year  1737.  The  fsCmilies  were  few  in  number  and  indi- 
gent in  their  circumstances,  and  the  house  was  principally  built  by 
their  personal  labor;  it  was  not  large,  containing  only  nine  pews  in 
the  body  of  it  A  gallery  was  subsequently  added.  There  was 
no  steeple  ^  or  bell.  The  people  were  called  together  at  the  ap«- 
pointed  hour  of  public  worship  by  the  "  blowing  of  a  conch  shelL" 
The  house  still  remains,  ana  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  common.  In  consequence  of  the  house  b^g 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  in 
March,  1760,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  55  feet  in 
length  and  45  in  breadth,  to  be  placed  as  near  the  old  one  as  might 
conveniently  be  done,  and  as  near  the  center  of  the  town  as  possi- 
ble. The  difficulty  of  locating  the  house  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  not  till  thirteen,  years  afterwards  that  the  question 
was  settled,  during  which  more  than  fifty  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  the  place  were  held.  It  was  finally  settled  by  lot. 
The  lot  fixed  the  place  where  the  meeting-houseof  the  first  parish 
now  stands.  A  part  being  dissatisfied,  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  LongmeadoW)  Rev. 
Mr.  Breck  of  ^ringfield.  Rev;  Mr.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  decided  that  both  par- 
ties were  under  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  the  lot.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Sou&  Hadley  was  Rev.  Gxindall  Rawson, 
who  was  settled  in  1733.  A  grant  of  land,  called  the  "  Prtynietor^ 
Land,^^  was  set  off  to  this  town  on  its  first  settlement,  by  the  town  of 
Hadley,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  on  condition  that  the  people 
should  settle  among  them  "  a  good  orthodox  minister."  By  a  vote 
of  the  precinct,  at  their  first  meeting,  this  land  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Rawson.    Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Raw- 
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son,  vas  installed  pastor  in  1742.  He  died  in  1783,  aged  80.  He 
was  succeeded  in  me  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Hays,  who  was  settled 
in  1782.  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  the  next  ministet,  was  settled  in 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Condit,  in  1835.  Rev. 
Ftavd  Griswold  Was  the  drst  pastor  of  the  second  or  Canal  church.. 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  1828;  R«t.  William  Tyler  succeeded 
him  in  1832. 

The  soil  in  this  township  is  light,  wann,  and  in  many  places 
Tery  productive.  Oonsiderable  attention  is  paid  by  the  fanners  in 
this  town  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  considerable  water- 
power  in  the  town,  much  of  which  is  yet  nuimproved.  The  manu- 
ncture  of  papr,  satinet,  and  other  articles,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  this  place.  There  is  a  canal  in  this  town, 
two  miles  long,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  a  dajn 
across  the'  river  of  1100  feet,  which  is  constructed  to  overcome  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  50  feet  This  dam  produces  a  water-power  of 
great  extent  The  canal  has  five  locks,  and  a  out  through  solid 
rock  of  40  feet  in  depth  and  300  in  loigth.  The  amotmt  of  toils 
oa  the  canal  is  from  10  to  ^^18,000  annually. 


Jfnttcm  t>>«ni  tf  MmaU  Hotyoke  Ftnuit  Strntnarf, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  "Moimt  Holybke  Female.  Semi- 
nary," in  the  central  village  of  South  Hadley,  6  miles  from  North- 
ampton, and  13  from  Springfield,  which. is  now  about  opening  for 
the  reception  of  scholars.  This  institution  is  designed  entirely  for 
young  ladies.  "  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid,  extensive,  and  well- 
balanced  English  education,  connected  with  tltat  general  improve- 
ment, fliat  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which 
will  prepare  ladies  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth."  One 
leading  object  in  this  seminary  is  to  raise  up  female  teachers. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  placed  on 
as  lasting  foundations  as  the  colleges  in  our  country  for  the  otber 
sex.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained,  and  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  appointed.  The  institution  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
One  very  important  feature  in  the  system  to  be  adopted  here,  is, 
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that  all  the  teachers  and  pupils,  without  a  single  exception,  will 
constitute  but  one  family,  and  all  thepupils'*are  to  perform  a  |)art  of 
the  domestic  wbrk  of  the  family.  Tne  place  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  well  chosen,  being  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
timie  remored  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  seminary  of  learning 
being  located  in  a  populous  place.  The  view  from  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  seminary  is  commanding  and  interesting.  At  the  worthy 
the  towering  heights  of  Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  rising  in  gran- 
deur at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles;  the  gorge  between  the 
two  mountains,  through  which  the  Connecticut  passes;  the  beauti- 
ful interval  on  which  Northampton  is  situated,  seen  beyond,  pre- 
sent a  scene  w;hich  is  rarely  equalled. .  There  are  3  churches,  1 
Congregational  in  the  center,  1  Congregational  and  1  Me&odist 
in  the  ^lage  at  the  falls,  on  the  south  border  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  1,400. 

In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
$45,000.  There  were  three  paper  mills;  stock  manufacturedi 
1,250  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $161,600;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
41 ;  capital, invested,  $100;000,  Two  pearl  button  manufactories; 
18,000  gross  of  buttons  were  manufiaictured,  valued  at  $8,600; 
males  employed,  13 ;  females,  18 ;  capital  invested,  $4,200.  The 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was  $18;400. 

Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  northern  borders  of  this  toix^,  rises  830 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and  from' its 
summit  presents  probably  the  richest  view  in  America  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  fertile  beauty,  and  is  quite  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort.  '^  It  is  a  part  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  greensUxie,  commencing 
with  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and' proceeding  northerly,  in- 
terrupted by  only  occasional  valleys,  across  the  whole  of  CcHinec- 
ticut,  tmtil  it  enters  Massachusetts  between  West  Springfield  and 
South  wick,  and  proems  along  the  west  line  of  the  first-named 
place,  and  along  the  east  line  of  Westfield,  Easthamptoq,  and 
Northampton,  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut.  Until  it  reaches  East- 
hampton  its  elevation  is  small ;  but  there  it  suddenly  mounts  up  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms  Mount  Tom.  The  rKJge 
crosses  Connecticut  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  curving  still  more 
to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  line  of  Amherst  and  South 
Hadley,  tmtil  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  the  north-^west 
part  of  Belchertown.  All  that  part  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  river  is 
called  Holyoke ;  though  the  prospect  house  is  erected  near  its  south-i 
western  extremity,  opposite  Northampton  and  near  the  Connecticut.'^ 

The  following  view  is  from  Mt  Holyoke,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  curve  of  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bow, 
which  gracefully  sweeps  round  a  circuit  of  three  miles  without 
advancing  its  ocean  course  a  hundred  rods.  /'In  the  view  firom 
Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  beautiful  united ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, greatly  predominating."  ''  On  the  west  is  seen,  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  populous  village  of  Nordiampton,  with 
its  elegant  public  and  private  buildings ;  a  little  more  to  the  right 
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the  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield ;  and  stiU 
further  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with  its  college,  gymnaainm 
and  academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  a  pleasant  resting 
place  to  the  eye.  On  the  south  is  seen  the  village  of  South  Hadley. 
Springfield  and  other  places  south  indistinctly  visible  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  the  spires  of  the  churches  in 
Hartford  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising  above  the  trees. 
With  a  telescope  the  elevated  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Havea 
may  be  seen.  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer  has  before  bim 
the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  which  rises  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Holyoke."  "  In  the  north-west  the  Grayiock  may  be 
seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still  farther  north  the  Green 
mountains  shoot  up  beyond  the  region  of  clouds.  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  seen  the  insulated  Sugar-loaf 
and  Toby  presenting  their  fantastic  outlines  ;  while  far  in  the  north- 
east rises  in  insulateid  grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc."  "  Pro 
bably,  under  favorable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  churches,  in 
as  many  towns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and  south 
diameter  of  the  field  of  vision  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  160 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

This  \aym  was  incorporated  in  17S3,  previous  to  which  it  was 
a  part  or  precinct  of  Northampton.  The  first  persons  who  look 
up  their  residence  in  this  plantation  were  Judah  Htitrhinson  and 
lliomas  Porter,  in  1732 ;  the  next  year  fourteen  other  settlers 
came  into  the  place.  Some  families  had  resided  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  in  Pomeroy's  meadow ;  they  belonged  however  to  the 
<rfd  town  till  after  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct. Between  1733  and  1740,  fourteen  families  removed  to 
the  place.     The  first  meeting  of  freeholders  qualified  to  vote  in 
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Srecinct  affairs  was  held  in  1741.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1743,  the 
rst  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  was  ordained 
pastor  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  same  day  Waitstill  Strong 
and  John  Clark  were  chosen  deacons.  The  clergymen  at  his 
ordinatioift  were  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Hopkins  of 
West  Springfield,  Woodbridge  of  South  Hadley,  Pari^ons  of  East 
Hadley,  Williams  of  Hadley,  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  and  Bailan- 
tine  of  Westfield.  **  It  .was  requested  that  each  should  bring  a 
messenger  with  him."  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  sermon,  which 
was  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Judd  had  for  settlement  200  acres 
of  land,  100  pounds  old  tenor,  and  1^5  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be 
expended  in  work  on  his  house.  His  salary  for  the  first  three 
years  was  130  pounds,  old  tenor,  per  annum,  and  five  pounds  a 
year  to  be  added  till  it  reached  170  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  give  him  his  wood ;  *^  and  we  will  give  him  more 
according  to  our  ability."  His  house  during  the  Indian  troubles 
was  fortified.*  Mr.  Judd  died  in  1803,  aged  83.  Rev.  Vinson 
Gould,  his  successor,  was  ordained  colleague  pas^tor  in  1801,  and 
resigned  in  1832.  His  successor,  Rev.  Morris  K  White,  was  set- 
tled the  $ame  year. 

The  Manhan  river,  which  rises  in  Westhampton,  passes  twice 
through  this  town,  first  from  north  to  south,  into  Westfield;  and 
then,  returning,  passes  north-east,  into  Easthampton,  affording 
water,  privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  containing  a  Congregational  church  and  an  academy. 
The  New  Haven   and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this 

?lace.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
Population,  1,216.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and 
97  from  Boston.  Several  interesting  minerals  are  found  here ;  and 
indications  of  a  rich  lead  mine,  so  promising  that  a  company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  in  order  to  work  it 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  however  did  not  equal  the  expec- 
tation of  the  projectors.  At  this  time,  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  not  worked. 


WARE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  "Ware  remained  unset- 
tied  for  many  years  after  the  adjoining  tpwns  were  settled,  the  soil 
beiag  so  hard  and  rough  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. At  an  early  period  nearly  the  whole  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  town  was  grsinted  by  the  ^neral  court  to  a  military  com- 
pany from  Narragansett,  as  a  reward  for  expelling  the  Indians 
from  that  vicinity.   So  little  value  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  com- 
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^During  this  period  a  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  this  town,  for  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  Angost,  1747,  Elisha  Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  he 
was  thrashing  in  his  bam.  Noah  Pillej  was  also  killed  in  thi^  town  daring  the  French 
and4ndian  wars. 


Sinyt  that  they  shortly  after  sokl  it  to  John  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
r  two  coppers  pet  acre ;  yet  it  is  dow  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  this  {»rt  of  the  state."  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  formed  in  1757.  ReT.  Ciindall  Rawson,  the  first  clergyman, 
was  settled  in  1761,  and  resigned  in  1754;  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  his 
successor,  was  settled  in  1759,  and  died  in  1775.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Judd,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1785  ;  he  resigned  in  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  was  settled  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1809.  Rev.  Samuel  Ware,  the  next  minister,  was  set- 
tled in  1810 ;  resigned  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augus- 
tus B.  Reed,  the  same  year.  TTie  second  or  village  church  was 
organized  in  1826.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  was  settled  in  the  same 
year.  His  successor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1835,  and  resigned  in  1837. 


SoMkiiraUrH  rkir  «/  Ware  VilUigt. 


The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  Ware  village,  as  seen 
from  near  the  Northampton  road.  This  village  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Ware  river,  a  large  and  powerful 
stream,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  county.  A  great 
change  haa  taken  place  at  the  falls  of  the  tiver  in  this  town  within 
a  short  petiod;  a  nourishing  village  has  arisen,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  this  time,  upwards  of  1,500  inhabitants,  where  a  few 
years  since  was  but  a  wilderness.  'ITie  Ware  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  February,  1822,  with  a  capital  of  $525,000. 
There  is  a  bank  in  the  village,  the  "  Hampshire  Manufacturers 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  6,544  Brandies ;  cotton  consumed,  516,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  1,450,000  yards,  valued  at  gl60,000 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 62 ;  femalps,  200 ;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  There  were  2 
woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  woollen  machinery :  270,000  lbs.  of  wool 
were  consumed ;  230,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $280,000 ;  males  employed,  77 ;  females,  80 ;  capital  invested, 
$200,000.     There  were. manufactured  867  pairs  of  boots^  and 
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61,623  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $53,164.  Sttaw  bonnets  mann- 
fatitured,  85,000,  valued  at  $114,832;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactuir* 
ed,  79,200,  valued  at  $10,870;  value  of  augers  manufactnred| 
$4,600.  Population,  2,403.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton, 23  from  Springfield,  27  to  Worcester,  44  to  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
67  ,to  Boston. 


WESTHAMPTON, 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1778.  The  first  settlement  of 
this  town  began  ^bout  the  year  1767.  Lemuel  Strong,  the  oldest 
son  of  Noah  Strong, '(i'l  1817  the  oldest  man  in  the  towu,)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  this  town.  In  1779  there 
were  about  sixty  families  and  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  was  settled  here  in  1779 ;  be 
^ed  1837,  aged  83.  Mr,  Hale  was  the  brother  of  Capt.  Nathan 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  the  martyr  to  American  Uberty,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  in  1775,  aged  22.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin,  Tfho  settled  here  in 
1829,  and  resigned  in  1837 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Amos  Drury, 
who  was  installed  pastor  the  same  year. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
170  Saxony,  944  merino,  and  1,404  Other  kinds  of  sheep;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  2^  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $3,205 ;  capital  invested, 
$7,204.  Population,  818.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton, 
8  from  Williamsburg,  and  100  from  Boston. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


Tins  town  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  in  this  place  was  Rev.  Amos  Butler,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Con.;  this  was  in  1773;  he  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  Rev:  Joseph 
Strong,  in  1781.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Heijiry  Lord  in  1804,  His  successor  was  Rev. 
William  Lusk,  who  was  installed  here  in  1836. 

A  considerable  stream  passes  through  this  town,  and  unites  with 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton,  affording  good  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the 
central  part  of  Williamsburg.  The  Methodist  church  recently 
erected  is  seen  on  the  left ;  the  Congregational  church  is  seen  on 
the  right,  southerly  of  which  is  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream 
passing  through  the  village.  In  the  central  part  of  the  engraving 
IS  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  the  spire  of  the  old  Congregational 
church,  situated  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  the  central 
part  of  the  village.     This  was  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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This  villus  is  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and  103  from  1 
Population,  1,345. 

The  Williamsburg  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactory  wax 
incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  In  1837,  there  • 
were  3  woollen  mills;  42,150  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $69,236 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  25 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $33,700 ;  value  of  flexible  and  japan  buttons  manufactured, 
$102,600;  hands  employed,  13  males  and  105  females;  capital 
invested,  $39,000;  value  of  axes  manufactured,  $6,106;  value 
of  ai^ra,  bitts,  and  bitt-stocks  manufactured,  $2,310;  value  of 
gimblets,  sciew-drivers,  and  punches  manufactured,  $4,066. 


WORTHINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1768.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunt- 
ington appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  Ha 
died  in  1780,  aged  48 ;  his  successor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Josiah  Spaulding,  who  died  in  1803 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  67.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  who  was  settled  in  1833. 

This  township  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  center  of 
the  Green  mountain  range,  upon  its  eastern  declivity.  The  waters  in 
this  township  are  discharged  into  the  Connecticut  by  the  Westfield 
river,  the  principal  branch  of  which  washes  the  south-west  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  other  branches  pass  through  the  middle  and 
north-east  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land'  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  surface  is  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  much  of  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  producing  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  9,050  merino  sheep;  wool  produced,  27,000 
lbs.;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs-;  value  of  wool,  $16,875;  capi- 
tal invested,  $26,000;  value  of  curtains  manufoctured,  $10,125; 
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Value  of  leather,  tanned  and  curried,  $32,000.  Population,  1,142, 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  56  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
110  from  Boston. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1643.  The  surface  is  uneren, 
and  the  soil  varied.  The  principal  streams  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  the  Merrimac,  Charles,  Concord,  and  Nashua.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  this  county,  but  its  surface  is  diversified  by 
numerous  small  hills,  which  are  generally  less  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  land  in  the  northern  and  sou ther^  parts  is  the 
most  uneven.  The  soil  is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  well  rewards  cultivation.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  county  are  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  1837,  there  were 
53,860,194  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  $5,971,172,  beiQg  nearly  three  times  the  value  manufactured 
in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  canal,  and  particularly  the 
railroads  recently,  constructed  in  the  county,  afford  grea^  facili* 
ties  in  the  transportatipn  of  goods  to  and  from  Boston.  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord  are  the  shire  towns.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  which  are  46  in  niunber. 


Acton, 

Ashby, 

Bedford, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Carlisle, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 


Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

HoUiston, 

Hopkinton, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden,  . 

Marlborough, 


Medford, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherburne, 

Shirley, 


Townsend, 

Tyngsborough, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Waykmd, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Westford, 


South  Reading,  Weston, 
Stonehamj         Wilmington, 
Stow,  Wobum. 

Sudbury, 
Tewkabury, 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  61,476;  in  1830,  it 
was  77,968 ;  in  1837,  it  was  98,665. 


ACTON. 

The  town  of  Acton  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  limils  of  Con- 
cord. Most  of  the  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  were  granted 
to  the  town  of  Concord  '^for  feeding;"  they  weie,  however,  not 
very  accurately  defined,  as  when  they  were  actually  sunreyed 
they  were  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  nomi- 
nally specified  in  the  grants.    A  settlement  was  commenced  m 
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these  grants  as  tearly  as  1656,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier, 
rrhe  Shepherd  and  Law  families  were  among  the  first.  Many  of 
the  meadows  were  open  prairies,  and  afibrded,  with  little  or  no 
labor,  grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  favorite  plac^  for  feeding. 

<<  In  1668,  the  town  leased  to  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  20  years,  200  acres  of 
upland  near  Mr.  Silas  Holden's  present  residence,  and  60  acres  of  meadow  lyiiig  in 
aereral  parcels  on  Nashobah  brook,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep, '  except  12  Sab- 
bath days  yearly,'  a  herd  of  50  cattle  for  U.  yet  head  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be  paid 
<  one  third  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  rie  or  pease,  and  the  other  third  part  in 
Indian  corn^'  They  were  to  be  constantly  watched  by  a  <  herdsman,'  and  kept  in  a 
yard  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  beasts.  Capt.  Wheeler  agreed  to  build  a 
house  *  40  feet  by  18,  and  12  stud,'  covered  with  shingles,  and  to  have  a  *  pair  of 
chimneys ; '  and  a  barn  40  by  24,  and  12  high,  to  be  leA  for  the  use  of  the  town  afVei 
the  expiration  of  the  lease." 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1735,  one  hundred  years  from  the 
incorporation  of  Concord.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and 
uneven,  though  there  are  no  considerable  hills ;  and  with  some 
exceptions  the  soil  is  rocky  and  hard  to  cultivate.  It  contains, 
however,  many  good  farms.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  agriculture.  There  are,  however,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  annually  manufactured  here,  ahd  this  business  is  a 
source  of  considerable  income.  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  this  town,  one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  other  for  Unita- 
rians. This  place  is  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  5  N.  Westerly 
firojn  Concord.  Population,  1,071.  The  first  meeting-house  (42 
feet  by  36,  and  21  feet  high)  was  built  in  1736,  and  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  present  one  was  erected,  in  1808.  The 
Rev.  John  Swift  was  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town ;  this 
was  on  Nov.  8,  1738.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in 
Acton,  in  1775,  he  was  severely  attacked,  and  was  never  able  to 
preach  afterwards.  He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Moses  Adams  was  next  ordained  here,  June 
25,  1778.  He  died  in  1819,  aged  70.  The  Rev.  Marshall  Shed  in 
1820  became  their  next  pastor ;  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest, in  May,  1831.  The  Orthodox  society  seceded  from  the 
town,  and  formed  a  separate  parish  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
^led's  ministry,  and  the  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  ordained 
over  them,  Au{(.  29,  1832.  The  Universalist  society  in  this  town 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1825. 


ASHBY- 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  It  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  This  township  is  on  elevated 
land,  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  furnishing  rich  pastures  and 
agreeable  prospects.  This  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  the  farms 
are  productive.  The  two  churches  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
stand  on  high  land,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Pop- 
ulation, 1,201.     Distance,  2S  miles  from  Concord,  and  42  fiooi 
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Boston.  The  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  is  the  principal  mana-i 
facturing  business  performed  in  the  town.  In  1837,  tnere  were 
59,989  hats  manufactured,  the  value  o£  which  was  $7,751  50. 


BEDFORD. 


Bedford  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  town  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1729.  It  is  not  very  well  situated 
for  an  agricultural  town.  About  half  of  it  is  meadow  land,  im* 
improved,  and  partly  incapable  of  improvement.  It  contains, 
however,  several  good  farms,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  soil. 
The  Shawshlne  is  the  only  considerable  stream  of  water.  On  this 
stream  is  a  mill  which,  was  built  before  Philip'^  war,  in  1676,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Michael  Bacon,  who  was  allowed  to  have  two 
garrison  soldiers  stationed  there  for  his  safety.  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Boston  market  was  begun  here  in  1806,  by  John 
Hosmer  and  Jonathan  Bacon.  In  this  business  about  60  men  and 
80  women  are  employed.  About  90,000  pairs  of  shoes,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $50,000,  are  made  annually.  There  are  2  churches, 
1  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  30  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  This  place  is  5  miles  north-east  of  Con- 
cord, and  15  north-west  of  Boston,  and  contains  858  inhabitants. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1Z30.  Committees 
were  chosen  the  next  and  many  subsequent  ''  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house," and  "  have  respect  to  them  that  are  50  years  old  and  up- 
wards ;"  those  under  this  age  "  to  be  seated  according  to  their  pay." 
A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817.  The  first  minister, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  was  ordained  July  15,  1730.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1734,  and  in  1735  went  as  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
at  Fort  Edward.  In  1756,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  the  next 
ordained  here.  Being  opposed  to  the  "half-way  covenant,"  he 
was  dismissed  in  1766.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Penniman  was  tiie  next 
regular  minister,  and  was  ordained  in  1771,  and  continued  here 
about  twenty  years.  Though  posses3ed  of  respectable  talents,  he 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  manners  and  public  performances.  Soon 
after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  following 
expression  in  his  prayer: — "  We  pray  thee  to  send  the  British  sol- 
diers where  they  will  do  some  good ;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord ! 
that  we  have  no  use  for  them  about  here."  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Steams,  who  was  ordained  in  April,  1796. 

Among  the  peculiar  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  church  from 
its  first  formation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Steams,  was  that  of 
making  public  confession  of  particular  offences  committed  by  the 
members.  These  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  by  the  min- 
ister before  the  congregation.     Frequent  notices  are  specified  in 

the  church  records,  such  as  'Hhe  confession  of for  the  sin  of 

inten^rance,"  '^for  the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,"  or 
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oAer'sins,  as  the  case  might  be,  ''was  read  before  the  consr^a- 
tkm."  This  custom  was  not  pecuUar  to  the  church  in  Bedford'; 
it  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  many  other  churches* 


BILLERIGA. 


The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Billerica  was  Shawshine^  a  name 
which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of  this  name.  The 
present  name  is  derived  from  BUlericay,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
rSngland,  whence  it  id  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.  As  early  as  1637,  the  general  court  appointed  Capt 
Jennison  and  Lieut.  Spooner  to  view  Shawshine,  and  to  consiaer 
whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641,  it  was  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge, ''  provided  they  would  make  it  a  village  to  have  ten  fami- 
lies settled  there  within  ten  years."  It  appears  that  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  about  the  year  1653.  It  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  respectable  families  from  Cambridge^  but  the  greater 
part  were  originally  from  England.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  first  principal  settlers:  John  Parker,  John  Kit- 
tredge,  John  Rogers,  .William  French,  George  Farley,  Ralph  Hill, 
Samuel  Manning,  Simon  Crosby,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  Thomas  Richardson,  Edward  Farnier,  Joseph  Tompson. 

In  1656,  the  inhabitants  of  Shawshine,  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  upon  Concord  river,  near  the 
farms  of  John  and  Robert  Blood.  To  this  tract  the  court  granted 
the  name  of  Billerica.  In  the  same  year,  8,000  acres  of  land  lying 
at  Natticott  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  About  6,300  acres 
were  situated  on  the  east  of  Merrimac  river,  and  1,750  on  the  west 
side.  The  town  was  divided  into  lots,  by  Jonathan  Danforth, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  for  locating  the  home  lots.  These 
lots  were  most  generally  denominated  ten  and  five  acre  lots.  A 
ten  acre  lot,  or  a  single  share,  contained  113  acres  of  upland,  and 
12  acres  of  meadow.    A  five  acre  lot  contained  half  this  quantity. 

It  appears  that  the  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  in 
1663,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  by  John  Parker,  and 
completed  about  1660*;  it  was  at  first  covered  with  thateh  instead 
of  shingles.  A  regard  for  purity  of  morals  and  an  attention  to  re- 
hgious  duties  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
inhabitants.  Widiin  a  few  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  three 
persons  were  chosen  ''  to  examine  the  several  families,  and  see 
whether  their  children  and  servants  were  taught  in  the  principles 
of  religion."  In  1675,  the  selectmen  of  this  town  passed  an  order 
that  all  children  and  youth  from  eight  years  old  and  upwards 
should  be  sent  by  their  parents' and  masters  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Whiting,  to  receive  catechetical  instruction  at  such  times  as  should 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Whiting  died  in  1713,  having  preached  in  this 
place  more  than  fifty  years^  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles.  47 
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Capt.  Jonathan  Dahforth  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  eater^ 
prising  settlers  of  Billerica.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mathe* 
matical  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety.  Fr<xn  his  skill  in  sar- 
veying,  he  was  frequently  employed  in  locating  new  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  plans  of  his  surveys  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  remain.  He  also  left  other  manuscripts.  A  poem  was 
written  on  his  death,  (in  1712,)  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

"He  rode  the  eircoit,  chain'd  great  towns  and  fanus 
To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  stations. 
He  fixed  their  bounds  for  many  generations. 
His  art  ne'er  fail'd  him,  though  the  loadstone  failed, 
When  oft  by  mines  and  streams  it  was  assailed  ; 
All  this  is  charming,  but  there 's  something  higher, 
Gave  him  the  lustre  which  we  most  admire." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  his  piety,  attention  to  religious  du- 
ties, which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet  in  the  versification  peculiar 
to  that  period. 

About  the  period  of  king  Philip's  war,  the  number  of  families  in 
Bilferica  was  about  forty-eight,  and  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
forty-seven.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time,  caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several  towns.  It  iis 
not  known,  however,  that  this  town  suffered  any  essential  injury 
during  Philip's  war. 

Within  the  original  limits, of  this  town  lived  a  considerable  body 
of  Indians.  The  Pawtucketts,  at  Wamesit  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
tained in  1675  about  250  souls.  They  had  been  formerly  esti- 
mated at  3,000.  They  inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Concord  river,  and  bordering  on  the  Merrimac.  The  divi- 
sion line  between  them  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  from 
Merrimac  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Concord 
river,  on  a  direct  line  to  .Concord  river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Their  plantation  was  separated  from  the  English  by  a  ditch,  which 
may  be  still  traced.  Within  these  limits  is  a  hill,  called  Fori  Hitt^ 
on  which  are  some  remains  of  their  fortification.  In  this  place  it 
seems  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  Aug.  5th,  1695,  the  In- 
dians made  an  irruption  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  '^  In  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east  of  Concord  river,  lived  seve- 
ral families,  who,  though  without  garrisons  and  in  time  of  war, 
felt  no  apprehensions  of  danger.  Their  remoteness  from  the  fron- 
tiers might  have  contributed  to  their  apparent  security.  The  In- 
dians .came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  entered 
die  house  of  John  Rogers  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  discharged 
an  arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugular 
vein.  Awakened  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  started 
up,  seized  the  arrow,  which  he  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand.    A  woman  being  in  the 
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clmmbsr,  threw  herself  out  of  the  window,  and,  though  Mvenly 
wounded,  made  her  escape  by  concealing  herself  among  some  flags. 
A  young  woman  was  scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  but  surriTed  the 
punful  (^ration,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards.  A  son  and 
dau^ter  of  Mr.  Rogers  were  made  prisoners.  The  family  of  John 
Levistone  su&ered  most  severely.  His  mother-in-law  aad  five 
young  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son  irere  killed.  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  his  youngest 
daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken 
at  this  surprisal.  Though  the  Indians  were  immediately  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  center  of  the  town,  yet  so  effectually  had 
they  taken  precautions  in  their  flight  that  all  efforts  to  find  them 
were  unavailing.  It  is  said  that  they  even  had  tied  up  the  mouths 
of  their  dogs  with  wampum,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  bark- 
ing would  discover  the  direction  they  had  taken.  The  shock  given 
to  the  inhabitants  by  this  melancholy  event  was  long  had  in  pain-  ~ 
ful  remembranca" 


SeiOerH  rim  ef  BiUmea,  (UMtratfort.) 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Billenca, 
taken  from  the  Concord  road.  The  Unitarian  church  (erected  in 
1797)  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving. 
The  tavern  and  post-office,  the  town-house,  and  some  other  bnild- 
ings,  are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  the  spire  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  Tho 
village  street  -is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  About  two  miles  north- 
ward, the  Middlesex  canal  crosses  the  Concord  river ;  in  the  easlw 
em  part  of  the  town  this  canal  and  the  I^well  railroad  cross  th« 
^awshine  river;  the  canal  crosses  this  river  by  means  of  aa 
nqueduciaO  feet  in  height.  Population,  1,498.  Distance,  lOmilas- 
from  Concord,  6  from  Loweli,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there' 
were  2  woollen  mills,  and  4  sets  of  machinery ;  96,319  yards  of 
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doth  were  maiiufaotured,  valued  at  ^32,661 ;  males  employed,  IT: 
females,  23.  There  were  512  pairs  of  boots  and  19,336  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured,  which  were  valued  at  $11,093, 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  on  the  Concord  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  central 
part  ot  the  village : 

Sub  )ioc  saxo  sepulchrali  con4iti  sunt  cinen^  Reyerendi  domini  Samxtelis  Ruooles, 
ecclesiflB  uuper  pastoris  Billehcs  :  qui  cursu  quern  Deus  dederat  peracto  A.  C.  1749, 
moiti  cessit  tertio  die  Martii,  cum  vixisset  annos  circiter  68,  et  mune^e  sacerdotali  fer- 
ne  41  fidelit^r  perfuuctus  esset. 

Which  may  be  translated  in  the  following  manner : 

Beneath  this  mQaumental  istoue  are  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Ritg- 
OLKs,  late  pastor  of  the  church  at  Billerica ;  who  having  finished  the  work  appointed 
for  him  hy  God,  departed  in  1749,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  He  was  about  68  years 
of  ag9,  aad  had  faithfully  discharged  the  ministerial  office  for  almost  41  years. 

Hfcpe  lies  y  bo4y  of  the  widow  Ltdia  Dyar,  of  Boston,  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
where  she  left  a  good  Estate  &  came  into  y  country  May  22<*,  1775,  to  esoape  y* 
abuce  of  y«  Ministerial  Troops  sent  by  George  y*  3<*  to  subject  North  America,  She 
4ied  July  28*1'*  1776,  aged  80  years. 

The  i^weet  remembrance  of  the  just 

Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

■  ji  ■  "  .1 
Bei|ei|th  this  stone  restthe  remains  of  the  Rev.  Henrt  Cttwmtngs,  I).  I).,  late  pastor 
of  the  chnrchand  Christian  Society  in  Billerica.  Bom  Sept.  25^»  1739 ;  ordained  Jan. 
26, 1763  i  died  Sept.  5^  181^3.  Possessing  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order,  he 
was  eminently  learned,  pious  and  faithful,  and  by  his  life  and  example  illustrated  and 
^recommended  the  doctritte  and  virtues  he  taught  and  inculcated. In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  distinguished  virtues,  this  stone  is  erected  by  the  people  of  his 
Phargp, 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.    The  tract  comprising  the 
town^ip  is  elevated  and  hilly.    There  js  no  stream  of  much  im- 

K>rtance  in  the  town.  The  township  lies  between  Concord  and 
ashua  riyers,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  both.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town  in  1837  was  433,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
any  other  in  Middlesex  county.  About  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  straw  bonnets  and  palm-rleaf  hats  were  manufactured  in 
this  place.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  town,  and  hops  have  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  and 
95  from  Bos^n. 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  LitUe  Cambridge,  It  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The 
town  contains  several  beautiful  country  seats  and  highly-cultivated 
farms,  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  a 
]»nk,  the  "  Brighton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    Popula- 
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tion,  1,337.    It  is  16  mites  S.  E.  from  Concord,  36  E.  of  Wor- 
cester, 8  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W.  of  Boston. 

A  cattle  fair  was  commenced  here  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  ever  since.  Most  of  the 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  Boston  market  are  brought  in  droves  b) 
this  place,  from  two  hundred  to  six  thousand  a  week  -.  every  Mon- 
day is  the  fair,  or  market  day,  when  the  dealers  in  provisions 
resort  thither  to  make  purchases. 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  -central  part  of  Brighton, 
showing  the  place  where  the  great  cattle-market  of  New  England 
is  held.  The  street  at  tJiis  time  is  filled  with  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are 
driven  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  to  this  market. 
Besides  furnishing  the  Boston  market,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
collected,  bought  and  slaughtered,  anil  barreled  up  for  exportation 
to  various  places.  In  the  engraving  the  large  building  appearing 
on  the  left  is  the  "Cattle  Fair  Hotel:"  at  times  as  many  as 
400  or  500  persons  have  been  known  to  dine  at  this  establishment 
on  market  days.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the  next  building  east- 
ward ;  the  Brighton  Bank  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  reporter  attends  the  market,  and  his  reports  of  the  prices,  &c.,  are 
published  in  the  newspapers.  "  Winship's  Gardens,"  celebrated 
for  their  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  dowers,  are  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  Worcester  railroad  passes 
through  the  noithern  part  of  these  gardens. 

The  following  statement  of  Brighton  market  for  1837  and  1838 
is  from  the  public  prints.  In  1837,  32,664  beef  cattle,  X6,216 
stores,  110,206  sheep,  17,0o2  swine ;  total  sales  estimated  at 
$2,449,231.  In  1838,  25,850  beef  cattle,  sales  estimated  at 
$1,317,330;  9,573  stores,  sales  $315,909;  104,640  sheep,  sales 
$361,600;  26,164  swine,  sales  $163,165— total  sales  estimated  at 
$2  058,004. 
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BURLINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1799.  The  land  in  this  town  iff 
rather  rough  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  small  stream  in 
the  town,  called  Vine  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Shawshine  river,  which 
dows  into  the  Merrimac  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There  is  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  6,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  valued 
at  $4,900.  There  were  twelve  males  and  nine  females  employed 
in  this  business.  Population,  522.  Distance,  ID  miles  north-easi: 
of  Concord,  11  S,  £.  from  Lowell,  and  13  from  Boston. 
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Thb  settlement  of   Cambridge  commenced  in  1631.    It  was 
originally  intended  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.     Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  assistants,  having  excmiined  the  territory  lying  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  new  settlements,  upon  a  view  of  this  spot  ^'  all  agreed  it  a 
fit  place  for  a  beautiful  town,  and  took  time  to  consider  further 
about  it."    On  Dec.  29, 1630,  "  after  many  consultations  about  a  fit 
place  to  build  a  town  for  the  seat  of  government,  they  agree  on  a 
place  N.  W.  side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  W.  of  Charles- 
town  ;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicot  and  Sharp  (the  former  living  at 
Salem,  and  the  latter  purposing  to  return   to  England)  oblige 
themselves  to  build  themselves  houses  there  the  following  spring, 
and  remove  their  ordnance  and  munition  thither,  and  first  call  the 
place  Newtofwn,'*^*  The  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  square  was  reserved 
and  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a  market.    According  to  agreement, 
the  governor  and  other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  spring  of  1631, 
began  to  erect  their   houses.    On  some  considerations,  however, 
^^  which  at  first  came  not  into  their  minds, "  the  governor  took 
down  the  frame  of  his  house  and  removed  it  to  Boston,  which  he 
intended  to  make  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  much  to  the  disap* 
pointment  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  still  resolved  to 
build  at  Newtown. 

In  1632  the  court  ordered  "  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several 
plantations,  towards  making  a  palisado  about  the  Neio  Town,^^ 
This  fortification  was  made ;  and  the  fosse  which  was  then  dug 
about  the  town  (says  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  History  of  Cambridge)  is 
in  some  places  visible  to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  first  years,  the 
annual  election  of  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  colony  was 
holden  in  this  town.  '^  The  people  on  these  occasions  assembled 
under  an  oak  tree  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common,  which 
long  remained  a  venerable  moniunent  of  the  freedom,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  piety  of  the  ancestor»of  New  England.''    A  considerable 

♦  Prince's  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
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accessibn  appears  to  have, been  made  to  this  place  in  August,  1632, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company.  Messrs.  Hooker,  Stone, 
and  Haynes,  the  three  principal  fathers  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
came  over  in  1633.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  assistant,  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  at  Cambridge.  The 
fame  of  the  removal  of  these  eminent  men  to  America  induced 
great  numbers  of  the  Puritans  to  come  over,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  so  increased  at  Newtown,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
whole  of  his  church  and  congregation,  in  1636,  emigrated  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Connecticut  river.  Their  housei^  and  lands  at  Newtown 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  and  his  company, 
who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a  settlement  furnished 
with  comfortable  accommodations. 

In  1636,  the  general  court  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  public 
school  at  Newtown,  and  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  for 
that  purpose ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college.  In 
1638,  the  Rev.' John  Harvard,*  of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  pub- 
lic school  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  Thus  endowed,  this 
school  was  exalted  to  a  college,  and  assumed  the  name  of  its  prin* 
cipal  benefactor ;  and  Newtawi^  in  compliment  to  the  college,  and 
in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  our  fathers  received  their 
education,  was  now  denominated  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  is  a  half  shire  town,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Old  Cambridge^  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  three  miles 
from  West  Boston  briage,  which  divides  Cambridge  from  Boston ; 
Cambridgepori  is  a  compact,  flourishing  village,  about  half  way 
between  the  University  and  the  bridge.  Easl  Cambridge,  for- 
merly Lechmere  Point,  is  of  newer  growth,  and  is  a  very  flourishing 
place.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  is  connected  with 
R)ston  by  Canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  over  Charles  river.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  town  : 
the  Middlesex  Bank,  with,  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  located  in  East 
Cambridge ;  the  Charles  River  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is  located 
in  the  ancient  village ;  the  Cambridge  Bank  (capital  $100,0Q0)  is 
located  in  Cambridgeport. 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge  as  seen 
from  the  Warren  bridge,  leading  into  Charlestown.  The  glass 
manufactories  are  seen  on  the  right,  with  part  of  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  place  with  Charlestown ;  part  of  the  viaduct  on  which 

*  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  in  Charlestown  by  the  sabscriptions 
of  the  graduates  of  Uanrard  college,  in  small  sums.  It  is  constrncted  of  granite,  in  a 
solid  shaft  of  fifteen  feel  elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  style  of  ancient  art.  "  On  the 
eastern  face  of  the  shaft,  the  name  of  John  Harvard  is  inscribed,  with  the  following 
lines :  <  On  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D.  1828,  this  stone  was  erected  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  who  died  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1638.'  On  the  western  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  of  the  following  purport :  '  that  one  who  merits  so  much  from  our  literary  men, 
slnmld  no  longer  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  The  graduates  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  have  erected  this  stone,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  in  pious  and  perpetual  remembrance  of  John  Harvard.' ''  At 
the  erection  of  this  monument.  Gov.  Everett,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  sduh 
ian  educated  at  Harvard  college,  delivered  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  address. 
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Eatttm  view  of  Bast  Cambridgt. 


the  cars  pass  into  Boston  is  seen  on  the  left,  beyond  which  ts  seen 
one  of  the  churches  and  the  court-house.  One  of  the  glass  manu- 
factories in  this  place  produces  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cut 
glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  Cambridge  being  of  a  clayey  kind,  large  quantities  of  bricks  are 
annually  made. 

The  following  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  town,  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837, 
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Glass,                                »453,076, 

290 

Bricks, 

143,000, 

B^ud  Shoes,                  28,758, 

73 

Ropes  and  Turine, 

47,000, 

Hws,                                     24,984, 

36 

Soap, 

32,000, 

Chairs  and  Cabinet  Ware,      3,750, 

8 

Brushes, 

21.500, 

Tin  Ware,                              5,000, 

4 

Varnish,  &c., 

30,000, 

Carriages,  Harnesses,  fee,  41,905, 

57 

60,000, 

Organs,                               6,500, 

8 

Paper,  stamped  and  alained,  ]0,DO0, 

Clothing,                            11,370, 

12 

Glue,  &c., 

6,000, 

Carpenlers'  Rules  and  Rods,  5,000, 

10 

Porket-books, 

4;5oo; 

Cigars,                                    9,788, 

22 

Stoves  and  Sheet  Iron, 

13,500, 

Brass  and  Britanoia  I            i>innn 
Ware  finishing,     j            "'"™' 

15 

Leather  latmed,  &c.. 

i5;ioo. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1837  was  7,631. 

The  college  buildings  stand  on  an  enclosed  plain  of  fourteen 
acres,  around  which,  except  in  front,  forest  trees  are  planted. 
These  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  which  have  been 
erected  at  diiTerent  periods,  as  the  accommodations  of  the  officers 
and  students  required.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick ;  the  most  mo- 
dern are  of  granite ;  they  bear  the  names  of  various  patrons  of  the 
institution.  The  building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  is 
Massachusetts  HaU,  the  most  ancient  of  the  present  buildings ;  was 
built  in  1720,  Harvard  HaU,  the  building  with  a  cupola,  was 
built  in  1765.  The  UnwersUy  HaU  is  seen  in  the  distance,  stand- 
ing between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls ;  thie  was  built  in 
■  1814,  of  Chelmsford  granite,  the  color  of  which  approaches  nearly 
to  white.    It  measiues  140  by  60  feet,  and  is  42  feet  in  height 
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Hoktorthy  Halt  was  erected  in  1812 ;  HatlU  Hall  in  1764 ;  tud 
fttoughton  HaU  in  1804 

Hanrard  University  ia  the  most  ancient  and  best  endowed  of 
any  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flouririied 
f<iT  two  centttriea.  It  has  leceived  numeious  and  large  donatiooa 
fiom '  individualB,  and  has  received  the  protection  and  muntfi'* 
cenee  of  the  state.  Ilie  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  library  of  the  college  ctmtains  forty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States ; 
its  philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  muse- 
um, and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  very  valuable.  A  botanical 
gard«i  is  attached  to  the  institution ;  the  sciences  of  theolt^u,  lav, 
and  medicine,  have  each  distinct  departments,  and  courses  en  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects  are  'Stpnuatly  given.  It  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  and  board  of  overseers.  The  medical  lectures  con^ 
mence  in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November.  A  course 
is  givoi  at  the  college  between  the  first  of  April  and  last  of  July. 
There  are  three  vacations :  the  _first,  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  26ih  of  Dwsember ;  the  second,  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April ;  the  third;  of  six  weeks, 
next  preceding  commencement,  the  last  Wednesday  in  August 

The  following  curious  document  relative  to  the  commons  of  the 
smdents  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  One  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Eaton  and  his  wife  were,  it  appears,  brought  before  the  gene- 
ral court  at  Boston,  to  answer  for  their  misdemeanors.  Eaton  was 
accused  of  cruelty  towards  his  usher,  and  likewise  for  keeping  the 
students  on  poor  diet,  &c.,  and  being  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  firom  his  office.  His  wife  was  also  examined  before  the 
court.  Some  overseer  of  the  college,  probably,  either  magistrate 
or  minister,  wrote  it  from  the  confession  or  dictation  of  the  ac- 
cused lady.  It  shows  that  trouble  on  account  of  college  commons 
is  not  Cfxifined  to  any  particular  period.   Sirs.  Eaton  confessed  thus : 
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and  want  of  that  can  that  ought  to  hare  been  in  one  that  the  I^ord  hadintnisted  with 
«ach  a  work.    Concerning  their  beef,  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  which,  I 
ooitfess,  had  been  my  duty  to  have  seen  they  should  have  had  it,  and  continaed  to  have 
haddtj^ecaose  it  was  my  husband's  command ;  bat  tmly  I  most  confets,  to  my  shame. 
I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  ev«r  it  ^I'as  taken  (h>m  them.    And 
that  they  had  net  so  good  or  so  much  provision  in  my  hosband's  absence  as  presence, 
I  conceive  it  W86,(beaui$ehe  would  call  sometimes  for  batter  or  cheese,  when  I  coo* 
ceived  there  was  no  «eed  of  it ;  yet,  forasmnch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  appre- 
hend, I  desire  to  see  Am  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and 
to  take  shame  to  myself  for  it.    And  that  they  sent  down  for  more,  when  they  had  not 
enongh,  and  the  maid  should  answer,  if  they  had  not,  they  should  not,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  have  denied  them  cheese,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  have  been  in  the 
house ;  for  which  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess 
my  sin.    And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  my  servants  have  given,  I  cannot  own 
them,  but  am  sorry  any  such  should  be  given  in  my  house.    And  for  bad  fish,  that 
they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  aim  ^rry  there  was  that  cause  of  ofienoe  given  them.    I 
admowledge  my  sin  in  it.    And  for  their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guta  in 
them,  and  goat's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  its  utterly  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  am 
much  ashamed  it  should  tie  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  mysdf  or  servants, 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.    And  that  they  made  their  beds  at  any 
time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  J  «im  sorry  thejr  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor, 
his  tying  in  Samuel  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hkth  a  truth  in  it :  he  did  so  one 
time,  and  it  gave-SamaefHongh  just  cause  of  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  prevented 
by  mv  care  and  watchfulness,  I  desire  [to]  take  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  for  it.    And 
that  they  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and  share  aUke,  and 
the  Moor 'to  have  beer,  and  they  deniedit,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  to 
answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least 
Ibotst^ps  for  them  so  to  charge  me  *,  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miscar- 
riages,1iad  thelxNtrders  complained  of  it  unto  myself,  I  should  have  thought  it  mv  sin, 
if  I  had  not  «harply  reproved  my  servants,  and  endeavoaind  reform.    And  tot  bread 
made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once  that  ii  was  so,  since  I  kept 
house,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it  was  twice ;  and  I  am  truly  sorrv,  that  any  of  it  was 
spent  amongst  them.    For  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt 
meids,  truly  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  fhem ;  and  John  WilsoD 
wili  affirm,  that,  general)^,  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  the  boaideis  to  go  unto. 
And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen,  it's  true  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  them.    And  for  their  pudding  being  siven 
the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter  or  suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  m  Man* 
Chester  in  Old  England,  its  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry  they  had  any  cause  of 
ofience  given  them  by  having  it  so.    And  for  their  wanting  beer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  il  was  so  at  any  time,  and  should  trem- 
ble to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again.''' 

l!%6re  is  in  this  place  a  printing  establishment,  called  the  C/iu- 
versiig  Press,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  sends  out  classical  books  in  the  various 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  establishment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient  printing  establishment  in  America.  In 
1639,  says  Winthrop's  Journal,  ''  A  printing  house  was  begim  at 
Camhndge,  by  one  Daiife^  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died 
on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  freeman's 
oath ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  made  for  New  England,  by  Mr. 
William  Peirce,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  P^ms  newly  turned 
into  metre."  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  non-conform- 
ist minister.  He  contributed  liberally  towairds  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid 
of  others  in  England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  ^'a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave 
towards  fumiishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty-nine 
poimds  and  something  more." — Records  of  Harvard  College. 
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WiiAmgtM  Elm,  Camtnigt 


Tivi  above  ia  an  eastern  view  of  the  Washington  elm,  nov 
staodiiig  near  the  westprly  comer  of  tha  common  m  Cambridge. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  ihis  tree,  its  antiquity,  Ac.,  is  from 
the  3d  vol.  of  fhe  American  Magazine,  p.  432. 

"  The  Wsshingun  elm  sitands  in  Ihc  westerly  comer  of  Ihe  large  common  Dear  Har- 
nrd  Univenitr,  in  Cambridge,  MassachnselU ;  acid  is  probablv  •mc  uf  the  trees  ibat 
bekwged  to  tite  baIit*  ibrest.  Amid  the  changes,  which  hiiw  taken  place  in  the  world, 
and  panicnlATljr  in  America  and  New  Eni^and,  it  his  siaoA  like  a  n-ntchman  ;  nnd  jf 
il  cowd  Bpealc,  it  woald  be  an  interesting  chronicler  of  events.  The  early  settlers  (rf 
UMcawurj  hwl  hordljr  flnUbed  Mieir  mde  leg-bauses  before  iheypropoud^to  maketiK 
Titlage  in  wttieb  il  slaodi.  the  metropolis  of  ihe  country ;  anil  but  low  years  ekipesd 
before  they  laid  the  tbundatioD  of  Harrarcl  DViiversity,  ti  near  thnt  it  may  almost  ba 
nhaded  br  ita  branches.  Not  far  from  it  ms  Ihe  Hpot  where  the  public  town  meetings 
were  beld;  and  abo  tbe  tree  itnder  whieft  the  Indian  coancil  GreH  were  lifted,  mors 
Ibui  two  hmulred  years  ago.  When  the  dmm  was  uited  in  Cambridge,  inn^  of  the 
bell,  10  smmtnoit  the  congre^atioo  to  thepla^e  or  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  •\  M- 
vage  enemy,  the  sound  ffoatcd  throughout  its  trailing  limhs  :  and  when  ihp  ollicers  of 
tbe  college  discharged  the  duly  of  inflicling  corporal  punishment  on  young  men  with 
iheir  own  hinds,  who  Imurs  bat  their  lugiibrioas  lameDtalioat  may  have  mingled  with 
the  breeze*  that  disturbed  ils  foliage?  Of  hnw  many  college  spans  anl  tricks,  might 
it  lelT;  such  deeds,  loo,  aa  no  one  who  had  not  been  eilucnleil  in  the  holls  of  Old  Har- 
vard would  ever  hare  dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  suhjecis  of'wbictt  il  migKt 
make  report,  are  tbe  lessone  of  truth  and  piety  whtch  fell  from  tbe  Eps  of  Vhilfieb], 
when  be  stood  in  ils  shade  and  moved  a  vast  maltiiude  by  his  eloquence.  And  sub- 
sequently, it  seems,  it  has  been  heralding  war  and  liberty  ;  for  the  revolntiMiary  sot- 
diera  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,— blessings  be  on  their  beads,— tell  ns  that  when 
Waahington  arrired  'at  Cambridge,  he  drew  his  swoid  as  commander-in.ctlief  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  first  lime,  beuenth  its  boughs,  and  resolved  within  him 
■elf  that  it  shotlld  ueverbe  sheathed  trlFthe  hbenies  of  Mis  conmry  were  estahlisheil 
Okirions  old  tree,  Ihat  has  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Leiingion  and  Bunker's  Hill 
battles,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  generations, — worthy  of  reverence.  Though, 
in  Ibe  sprit  of  modem  tmarovemenl,  gnideboards  may  be  nailed  to  thy  trunk,  thoo 
pi^len  to  the  past  and  M  the  future-.  All  around  are  scattered  memorials  of  what 
Basbeen.  GenerattanK  of  men  have  died  and  been  btwied,  and  soldiers  of  Ihe  revoln- 
tioD  sleep  near  thee.  Thou  lookcst  down  upon  mouirments  in  Ihe  churchyard,  robbed 
of  their  leaden  armorial  bearings  thai  Ihey  might  be  converted  into  musket  halls  in  the 
day  of  our  national  poverty  and  straggle  ;  anA  the  old  spikes  still  faslrned  into  Ihe 
beams  of  MassachusettK  Hall,  tell  of  stispended  hammocks  where  Ihe  weary  soldier 
look  bis  rest,  AcroHs  Ihe  river,  where  one  Blackstone  hved.  and  where  Governor  Win> 
thrcp  took  up  his  residence,  beaase  be  fbond  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  forest 
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hu  been  cnt  ftway,  the  Indian  wigTMO  has  diMppeued,  and  a  di;  grown  np.  antaia- 
tu  mors  tlun  80,000  inhabituiui,  whose  uJIs  whilen  eweij  Eca,  whose  mercunls  an 
^uuxi,  ahd  «ba«e  traflckers  are  Ibe  honorable  of  the  earth.  Hajr  no  ankiiid  hand 
mat  the  laat  tree  of  Ibe  oatiTe  forest.  Thongfa  it  may  have  stocd  centorr  after  cen- 
nny,  like  a  sentiaelon  dntj,  defyioK  the  lightning  aod  the  slomi,  still  let  it  stand,  an 
inlenitiiv  and  ncied  nwinorial  of  the  past  and  the  precent,  sod  contuiDe  to  be  aaso. 
dalad,  tot  many  yean  to  come,  with  Ibe  histoir  of  onr  aoontij.  And  let  the  illastri- 
out  Dune  whiea  it  beaK,  and  whiek  it  derive*  Ctnn  one  of  the  most  important  event* 
in  the  lib  of  tlM  father  of  his  coautry,  preterve  it  to  remind  the  coming  geneiatioBa 
tit  liifl  inv*ln>htft  jiervirea  and  labnra.  ' 


£UraaM  to  Mmait  Aubwm  Cemtttry. 

The  above  Egyptian  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  Mount 
Auburn,  at  the  coaanBacement  of  the  central  avenUe,  on  the  main 
road.  It  has  two  lodges  at  its  sides,  and  bears  the  ft^owing  in- 
BcriptioQ  :  "  TTun  shaU  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as  it  was  ;  and 
the  tpirit  unia  Qod  who  gave  U."  This  hallowed  spot,  dedicated 
Sept.  24th,  1831,  has  become  the  retired  c^netery  for  many  fami- 
lies residing  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  The  beauty,  novelty,  and 
great  variety  of  scenery  of  this  place,  it  is  believed,  far  exceeds 
anything  in  this  country.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "Sweet  Au- 
burn," and  was  long  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  being  but  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  university.  The  following  account  of  this 
cemetery  is  taken  from  the  American  Magazine,  vol.  i.  page  0 : 

"  The  cenwier;  of  Haunt  Anbom,  jnslljr  celebraled  kj  the  most  interenins  object  of 
the  kind  in  oar  countr]',  is  situated  in  (^unbridge  and  Waterlown,  aboni  four  mile* 
from  the  city  DTBoctou.  It  includes  apwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  puicbased 
at  difierent  limes  by  the  Hassachnsetls  HonicuUaral  Society,  extending  from  the  main 
road  nearly  in  the  banks  of  Charles  river.  A  portion  of  the  land  next  to  the  rood,  and 
now  under  cnltivalion,  constitutes  the  experimental  garden  of  the  society.  A  long 
watercourse  between  this  treu:t  and  the  interior  woodland  forma  a  natural  boundary, 
separating  the  two  sectioni.  The  inner  poition,  which  in  set  apart  fur  the  purposes  of 
a  cetneierj,  is  oovered,  thranghoul  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  foroit 
tnwa,  niany  cf  Ihem  t^  large  size,  and  comprising  an  unusual  variety  of  kinds.  This 
liaci  is  beanllfnlly  undulatinj  in  its  surface,  containing  a  number  of  bold  eminences, 
Rieep  acolivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  icmarkablc  natural  lidge,  with  a  level 
surface,  runs  through  the  ground  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  for  many 
Years  been  known  as  a  secluded  and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
llounl  Auboni,  in  the  plan,  which  has  been  published,  is  125  feel  above  the  level  of 
rharlet  rirer,  sod  comnumdi  frotn  its  nimmit  one  of  the  finest  piospects  which  can 
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iMfltMiBediMlbeaninBSof  BoMoo.  On  me  tide  is  tne  atjr  m  tnllriew,  ccauiecied 
■I  iu  extteinities  witli  Charicatom  uid  Boibarj.  The  serpenlin*  course  of  Charlei 
river,  wiih  the  enltivMed  bills  uul  fields  rising  beyond  i(,  and  ibe  Bine  Hills  of  BUKon 
in  tbe  diituice,  oecapies  aaother  portion  of  Uie  Isindacape.  The  rilla^^  of  Cuubridgc^ 
with  tbe  Tenerftble  edifices  of  Harvmnl  DmTerMt^,  are  silnaled  about  a  mile  lo  Ibe 
e«stwtrd.  On  the  norib,  at  a  verj  small  distance,  Fresh  FoDd  appears,  a  bandsotne 
fibeet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  woody  and  iirepnlar  shorn.  CaaaityatVU 
ud  cottages  in  vahoas  directions,  and  especially  those  on  the  elevated  land  at  Water- 
town,  add  mncb  lo  the  jncluresque  eSecI  of  tbe  scene.  It  is  proposed,  at  some  future 
period,  lo  erect  on  tbe  summit  of  Mount  Aobum  a  lower  alter  some  classic  model, 
of  snIScient  beigbi  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  tbe  surrounding  trees.  This  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  t,  laod-maric,  lo  identify  tbe  spot  from  a  distance,  and  of  an  <d>. 
BerralorT,  commsiiding  An  QuiDtenupled  view  of  the  counlry  around  it.  Fiom  tbe 
(bat  of  this  moDumenl  will  be  seen  in  detail  tbe  features  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are 
Eaccesaively  presented  through  the  different  vistas  which  have  been  opened  among  ibe 
trees ;  while  from  its  stuuml  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  embia.-ing  one 
of  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  viU  be  spread  oal  beneath  ihe  eye. 
Not  only  Ihe  conliguous  counliy,  but  tbe  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Boston,  wiih  their 
ships  and  islands,  and,  in  a  clear  atmoapbere,  tbe  distant  mountains  bf  Wachuselt, 
and,  probably,  even  of  Monadnock,  will  be  comprehended  within  tbe  range  of  vision. 
"  The  grounds  of  tbe  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  lo 
render  every  port  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenaes  are  curved  and  variously 
winding  in  their  coarse,  so  as  lo  be  adapted  lo  tbe  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
By  this  MTangeraent,  the  greaiest  economy  of  ihe  land  it  prodared,  coaibining  at  the 
same  time  the  picntresqne  effect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  tbe  more  level  por- 
tions, Ihe  avenues  are  made  twenty  feel  vide,  and  ate  suitable  for  carriage  roads.  Tba 
more  broken  and  predpiloas  pans  are  aoprosched  by  (botpalhs,  six  feel  in  width. 
These  passage-ways  are  smoothly  grarelted,  and  will  be  planted  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubi.  Lois  of  ground,  containing  each  three  hundred 
■loaia  feet,  are  set  off,  as  bmily  borial-pla^,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of 
the  aTetines  and  paths.  Tbe  perpetual  right  of  inclosing  and  of  using  ibese  lots,  aa 
places  of  sepulture,  is  conveyed  to  tbe  purchasers  (if  them,  by  the  Huitticultiinl  So- 

The  anaexed  eDgraving  is  a  representation  of  the  montunent 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  celebrated  phre- 
nologist ;  it  is  about  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  after  enterine 
the  cemetery.  It  is  constructed  of  polished  Italian  marble,  and 
is  made  after  the  model  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Rome.  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim  was  bom  in  Prussia, 
and  educated  at  Treves.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  doc- 
trines of  that  professor.  Id 
1807,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by 
Spuizheim,  delivered  his  first 
public  lectures  on  phrenology 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Spurzheim  af- 
terwards delivers  lectures  in 
Taiious  places  in  Europe,  and 
received  the  honors  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  institutions.— 
He  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 

liea  (^  lectuies  in  Bosttm  and  Cambridge,  he  died  of  a  fever,  Oct 
10th,  18^     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  a  cast  of  his  head 
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taken.  Appropriate  services  were  performed  at  the  Old  South 
meeting-house,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  from  thrice  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Mount  Auburn. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  frcHU  monuments  in  this  town : 

Hie  jacent  reliqtiife  honoratiss.  et  rer.  admodum  dom.  Johanvu  LkTSKETT.  armig. 
qui  majoribas  orinndns  illustribus,  illustrias  nomea  reddidit  qqam  accepit.  virtus  et 
pietas,  sapieutiaiet  gravitas  jnventnti,  ftieire  laorea,  nee  nou  senectuti,  corona ;  majes- 
tas  et  aathoritas  in  ocnlo,  voce,  imltu ;  benignitas  et  hunianitas  in  corde  resedemnt. 
In  secnndis  moderato^y  in  adTersis  constanti  et  infracto  fuit  anirao.  Maritus  ^t  pater 
nmantissimos ;  animus  dulcis  tt  fidus,  prudens  consiliarius,  fortis  auziliarius,  lingua- 
lum  et  artinm  aeademicarum  inter  peritissimos,  ncic  minus  in  jurisprudentia  et  thMk)- 
gia  quam  in  philosophia  conspicutLS. 

Omnes  fere  honoris  gradus  eonscendit  et  omavit.    Jnvenem  admodum  mirata  est  et 

1)lansit  academia  tutorem  primarium  et  soeium ;  ut  et  postea  eommuninm  domus  pro- 
oeutorem,  de  probatione  testamentornm  judicem,  et  m  superiori  tribunali  jnstitiarum 
regi  eonsiliis  assistentem,  et  in  variis  legationibus  honoriiicis  et  momentosis  sa^iler 
et  integre  versantem,  contemplata  tsi  universa  patria.  Tandem  collegii  principalis, 
et  soeietatis  regiee  socius  coaptatus,  scholae  prophetarum  ad  annos  sedecim  pari  authori- 
tate  et  lenitate  prs^sidebat ;  donee  motte  instantanea  Deo  visum  sit  a  filiis  propheta- 
nmi  dominum  e  lecto  et  somno  in  ccelum  assumere,  Maii  tertio,  1724,  aetatis,  62. 

M.  S.  viri  admodum  reve^iendi  pariter  atque  honoraiidi  Edwabdi  Holtokb,  qui 
praestanti  decoratus  ingenio ;  doctrina  instructissimus ;  arte  moderandi  apprime  feliz ; 
pneclaxus  eloquentia ;  mira  in  rebus  suo  tempore  exequendis  accuratione  prsditus ; 
moribus  omatus  sanctissimis,  integritate  prrosertim  ab  omni  parte  intacta ;  collect 
Harvardini  prsesidis,  a  jacto  fundamento,  un<jlecimi  munus,  amplius  triginta  annis, 
cnm  summa  laude  snstinnit  ac  dignitate. 

In  vita  insuper  privata  edidit  imitandum  omnibns  exemplnm  conjugis  amantissimf ; 
erga  libeios  pietatis ;  urbanitatis  in  hospites  ingaiuie  comisque ;  summi  erga  amicos 
stodii  et  oonstantts ;  paupehbus  elargiendi  saepissime ;  religionis  erga  I>eum,  mediante 
Ghristo  insignis. 

Vita  demum  optime  peracta,  animam  Jesu  commendavit  expiravitque  Calendis  Ju- 
niis,  anno  Christi,  1769,  eetatisque  sue  80. 

Huic  tumulo  mandantur  exuviae  Johanhw  Wadsworth^  A.  M.  Duxbargi«  nati^ 
collegii  Harvardini  alumni,  cujus  septem  per  annos  fideliter  ntilissimeque  tutoris  offici- 
nm  jnraestitit,  et  modo  aptissimo,  factllimo,  gratissimoque,  optimis  proeceptis  ac  institn- 
tis  jawnmn  animos  imbnit,  moresqne  ipsorum  amice  ac  sedulo  curavit.  Hujus  tem- 
poris  tres  per  annos  et  ultra  senatus  acwiemi  socii  munera  fierite  explevit.  Ingenio 
sagaci  et  acutissimo  Uteris  scientiisque  penitus  instracto;  etiam  facilitate  mira  sen- 
tentias  impertiendt,  omnium  observantiam  in  sese ,  attraxtt.  Amicitia  ingenua  atque 
constanti,  et  consnetudinis  suavitate  fiicetiisque,  amoi'  ac  deliciae  fait  amicomm.  In- 
ter ^ias  virtates  pietas  erga  paientes  et  affectio  ftafeema  prascipue  fuerunt  insigncs. 
Viri  tarn  boni  ac  utiliSi  omnibusque  cari,  in  aetatem  senectam  spes  vitam  produxentt. 
Ah,  spes  inanis !  Vaholis,  illo  generis  humani  flagello,  correptus,  animam  efflavit, 
die  Jmii  12  mo.  anno  salutis  1777,  etatisque  suae  37. 

Thomjb  Marsb,  armigeri,  sejptuaginta  anhos  nati,  quorum  per  viginti  quinijue.  apud 
collegium  Harvaidinum,  tutons  docti,  seduU,  et  urbani ;  undecim  etiam  socii  vigilan- 
tis  partes  agebat ;  qui,  offidis  publicis  diligenter,  domesticis  penimanter  exactis,  Sep- 
tenibris  vigesimo  secuodo,  1780^  in  spe  revtvendi  Christiana  mortem  oppetiit,  reliquiat 
hoc  tumulo  reconduntur. 


An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

OiTLiXLMus  Knebland,  armigcr,  M.  M.  S.  S.  vir  ingenio  praeditus  eximio,  artibasque 
ac  Bcientiis  penitus  imbutus,  in  republica  literaria  locum  perinsignem  jure  obtinuit. 
In  universitate  Harvardiana  oflicium  tutoris  novem  per  annos  exomavit.  Exinde  in 
arte  medendi  magna  cum  laude  erat  versatus ;  atque  soeietatis  medicorum  Massachn- 
settensis  praeses  bi5  fuit  electus.  Sagax  ad  res  hominesque  perspiciendos,  mulfos  ro. 
gantes  consilio  adjuvit.  Officta  omnia,  tam  privata  quam  publica,  fidelitate,  online, 
ac  puncto  temporis  oonstituto  praestitit.  Amicus  fuit  sinoems,  hospes  liberalis,  soeius, 
jocondus,  vir  honestus,  et  pauperum  patronus.    Talis  quum  vixisset  56  annos;  ani- 
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mum  sablimis,  dia  secimdo  Novembfis,  1788,  subito  effbgit ;  ast,  ehen,  qaantnm  in- 
genii,  qoantnm  integritatts,  qnantum  benevolentiaB  term  conyolavit ! 

Hmc  seyulchro  maDdantnr  exnTiiK  Jahacobi  Shbafb  Willasd,  tev.  pnes.  Jompjii 
Willard  filii ;  juvenis  ingenio  solido  prspditi,  probitate  et  virtate  conspicui;  temporis  in 
nsn  assidui,  sodalibns  omnibns  dikcti,  matris,  sororum,  et  fratrnm  spei. 

Ah  spem  dolosam !  Morbo  cmdeli  sabito  ctNTeptns  animam  efilavit  spe  immortalita* 
tis  beats  firmis&ima,  anno  cnrsos  academic!  tertio,  die  Julii  26.  anno  Kalutis  1805,  Kta- 
tis  18.  

M.  S.  die  7  mo.  Jnlii,  A.  D.  1810,  ineante  aetatis  anno  27  mo.  obitt  academiae  Har- 
Tardinn  alomnns,  Saxitbl  Hiaais,  paure  Samnele  Harris  et  matre  Sarah,  natos  Bos* 
toniae.  Literarum  a  pneto  mire  studiosns ;  et  vixdam  adultus  omnibus  fere  Unguis 
orientalibns  eruditus,  rernm  antiquarum  abdita  et  mirabilia  qaibus  maxime  delecta- 
retnr  curiose  et  feUciter  perscrutatus,  cteteris  sute  statis  facile  pnpcelluit.  Cum  apes 
amioonua  maxime  foveretnr  foturam  pabns  hooorem  et  decos,  cursu  aoulemico  jam 
prope  peraeto,  infelici  morte  correptus,  fluctibus  CaroU  fluminis  sobmenras,  ehen  \ 
mortalia  reliquit.  Tanta  illi  pietas  et  benevolentia,  tanta  raorum  suavitas,  tanta  mo- 
destia,  nt  nullum  suis,  vel  amandi  Tims,  ve\  mortuns  Ingendt  statoerit  modum.  Hoc 
bteris,  hoc  moribos,  hoc  exinus  yirtati,  amieitiae  qoam  impar  monumentum !  sacra, 
yemnt  juveaes,  amici,  sodales.  Hen !  quanto  minus  est  com  aliis  rerMiri,.qnam  tui 
meminisse. 


CARLISLE. 


The  party  divisions  in  Concord,  occasioned  principally  by  the 
religious  controversies  from  1740  to  1750,  were  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  several  separate  societies  and  districts.  Carlisle  was 
incorporated  as  a  district  of  Concord  in  1754.  The  first  object  of 
the  inhabitants  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  erecting 
their  meeting-house.  After  a  great  many  fruitless  attempts  to  fix 
the  location,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  general 
court  that  the  district  might  be  set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
with  all  their  former  privileges.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  general  court,  in  1757.  After  the  dissolution  of 
'^  Old  Carlisle,"  no  definite  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  During  this  time,  the 
occasional  preaching  oi  the  gospel  had  been  supported,  and  a 
meeting-house  was  he^wa  as  early  as  1760,  though  not  completed 
till  1783.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  adjoining  towns 
to  obtain  their  consent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blood's  farms  and 
the  extreme  parts  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica, 
and  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  them  as  a  district  of  Adanj 
by  the  name  of  Carlisle.  In  1805,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
town. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  and  rocky,  though 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations ;  and  the  soil  is  unfavorable 
to  agriculture.  Concord  river  washes  its  eastern  bounds.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  1  for  the  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  & 
dozen  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Distance,  6  miles 
north  of  Concord,  and  18  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Population, 
6%.  The  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  or^ 
dained  Nov.  7,  1781.  .He  died  Nov.  7,  1827,  on  the  46th  anniver* 
sary  of  his  ordination.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hull| 
in  1830. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Charlestown  was  ^ttled  in  1628,  being  the  oldest  town  in  Mid« 
dlesex  county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1635.  It  derives  its  name  from  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
reignins  sovereign  at  the  time  of  its  settlement.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Mtshctwum.  In  1628  '^  six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent 
of  Gov.  Endicott,  traveled  from  Naumkeak  (Salem)  through  the 
woods  westward,  and  came  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic 
.  and  Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians, 
called  Aberginians ;  and  with  the  unconstrained  consent  of  their 
chief  they  setUed  there."  Their  old  sach^n  being  dead,  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief  in  power.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  gentle  and  good  disposition,  and  was  probably  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  had  thatched  and  palisadoed,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
West  Hill,  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  1629,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  arrived  at  Salem 
from  England.  Being  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  at  this  place, 
Thomas  Graves,  with  some  of  the  company's  servants  under  his 
^care,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  in  all,  removed  to 
Mishawum,  where  they  laid  out  the  foundation  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Graves  laid  out  the  town  in  two-acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  assigned 
to  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to  New 
England.  In  1630,  a  fleet,  bringing  more  than  1,500  persons, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sixth  of  July.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen.  The  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees  took  lodg- 
ings in  Charlestown,  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  year  before ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents 
about  the  Town  Hill.  Their  place  of  assembly  for  divine  worship 
was  under  a  tree.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  holden  at 
Charlestown  on  the  23d  of  August,  on  board  the  Arabella.  On  the 
27di  of  August,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed, 
when  the  governor, '  deputy  governor,  and  others,  entered  into 
church  covenant ;  Mr.  W  ilson  was  chosen  pastor ;  a  ruUng  elder 
and  two  deacons  were  also  chosen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Charles- 
town, where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed;  but 
the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  l>adness  of 
the  water,*  induced  several  of  the  people  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  more  eligible  situations;  and  from  this  circum- 

*  <'Tlie  neck  of  land  on  whieb  Charlestovn  is  bnilt  abounds  with  good  water,  bal 
the  settlers  had  found  only  a  brackish  spring  by  the  water-side,  to  which  they  had  no 
aceess  excepting  when  the  tide  was  down."— P^mc0,  244. 
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stance,  probably,  the  settlement  of  Watertown,  Boston,  and  Rox- 
bniy,  was  conunenoed  this  year,  (1630.) 

The  natural  divisions  of  this  town  are  distinguished  as  Charles- 
town  Peninsula  and  Charlestown  "  without  the  neck."  These 
divisions  are  of  very  unequal  size :  the  peninsula,  on  which  the 
town  is  principally  built,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length  -,  the  fract  beyond  the  neck  is  upwards  of  seven  miles  in 
length.  The  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Charlestown  peninsula  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  on  which  Boston  is 
situated.  It  has,  like  Boston,  three  principal  hills,  viz.  Bunker's 
HiU,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  West  or  Town  HiU.^  Bunker's  HiU  is 
mi  the  north-east  part;  it  is  113  feet  high,  and  is  the  laigest  of 
the  three.  Breed's  HiU  (on  which  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  where  the  monument  is  erected)  commences  near  the  south- 
erly portion  of  Bunker's,  and  extends  towards  the  south  and  west; 
its  height  is  87  feet.  Town  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
p^iinsula ;  its  height  has  been  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  was 
originally,  but  it  never  was  as  high  as  Breed's  HiU.  Its  western 
base  reached  to  the  shore  of  Charles  river.  The  avenues  from 
Charles  River  bridge  and  Warren  bridge  meet  in  Charlesioium 
Square,  an  open  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  regularly  laid  out 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  town,  in  1776,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
market  place.  Around  this  square  a  number  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated.  There  are  9  churches,  3  Congregational,  2 
Baptist,  2  Univ^rsaUst,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  There  aie  3 
banks :  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000 ;  the 
PhcBnix  Bank,  capital  $300,000 ;  and  the  Charlestown,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $160,000.  Charlestown  is  united  to  Boston  by  Charles  and 
Warren  bridges.  Warren  bridge  is  1,390  feet  in  length  and  44  in 
width.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  opened  the  same  year. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  state.  Charlestown  is  also  united  to 
Boston  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  its  various  commercial  pursuits. 
Population,  10,101. 

, "  TVie  United  States  Navy  Yard  was  first  established  in  this  town 
about  the  year  1798.  The  yard  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  about  60  acres.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wul  of  durable  masonry,  and  contains  several 
ware-houses,  dwelling*»houses  for  the  ofiicers,  and  a  large  amount 
of  naval  stores,  live  oak,  and  other  timber.  It  also  contains  three 
laree  ship-houses,  in  which  are  the  Vermont  and  CaroUna  of  74, 
and  the  Cumberland  frigate  of  44  guns.  These  ships  can  be 
launched  and  ready  for  sea  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dry  dock 
at  this  place  is  of  hewn  granite,  and  of  unrivalled  masonry.  It 
is  341  feet  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  30  in  depth.  It  cost 
$670,069.  This  dock  was  completed  and  received  the  CanstUw 
Han  on  the  24th  of  June,  1833.  Connected  with  this  establishment 
are  a  naval  hospital  and  magazine  at  Chelsea,  now  in  progress. 
A  large  ropewalk  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  other  additions  are  con- 
templated. This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  naval  depots  in  the 
United  Slates."— /ToyiMinfi  Mass.  Directory^  1836. 
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"This  establishment  is  located  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground,  in 
Charles  town,  near  East  Cambridge,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  their  philanthropic  design.  They  cost  about 
$186,000. 

"  This  hooae  was  opened  Ibr  patients  on  Ihe  6[h  of  October,  1818,  and  from  that 
time  10  January  1,  1834, 1015  polienU  were  received.  Of  thia  Qutnbejr,  364  were  utar- 
Tied,  and  340  uDmarried,  males;  ^  married,  and  1T3  uaiDarried,  females.  Of  Ihis 
nnmher,  70  were  from  10  lo  20  years  of  age ;  616  from  20  lo  40,  (of  which  368  were 
tnalen,  and  248  females  ;)  191  from  40  to  50  ;  91  from  50  to  60  ;  and  47  ti«m  BO  to 
80.  Of  this  nomber,  31)2  racovered,  143  were  much  improved,  140  benefitted,  89  died, 
21  eloped,  193  were  not  improved,  and  (>7  remained  in  the  asylum.  Of  this  number 
1 12  had  been  intemperate  ;  122  had  insane  ancestor  ;  ejid  59  had  near  collaterals,  but 
no  ancestors  slated  as  insane.  The  average  cnrrent  expenses  of  each  patient  at  this 
uflnm  is  estimated  al  $4  50  a  week.  The  lowest  rate  for  which  patients  brinagitig 
to  this  state  are  received,  is  t3  a  week— from  other  slates,  S4  30  a  week.  The  uDm- 
ber  of  patients  received  from  Jatiuary  1,  1834,  to  June  19,  1835,  was  150.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  at  the  latter  dale  was  88,  which  was  a  greater  number  than  al  any 
fbrnier  period.  Rittdi  Wt>ah,  M.  D.,  was  superintendem  and  physkian  fiom  the 
commencement  of  the  asylum  to  May,  1835,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  imlebted  for 
the  neat  intelligenae  and  fidelity  by  whiah  he  hns  adranced  its  usefulness. 

■'Belonging  10,  and  surrounding  this  a.'^ylum,  are  about  15  Acres  of  land  appropri- 
ated loconrts  and  gardens.  These  are  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks;  the  former  are 
fkrniihed  with  «njnmer.faoases,  and  the  latter  are  mnamented  with  groves  of  fruit  and 
omaiuental  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Surrouuding  the  lower  garden,  and  witMu 
the  endosDre,  is  a  carriage  path,  where  patients  are  taken  to  ride.    In  the  center  is  a 

Bad  fieih-waler  pond,  containing  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  immedi- 


atdy 


is  a  sominetJionse,  where  Ihe  patients  al  times  resort  &. 


■■The  system  of  moiaJ  treatment  adopted  and  pursued  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
elevated  benevolence  and  pbilaDIhropy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
Ibe  cepataUtieB  and  wants  of  the  inane.  The  previous  tastes,  habits,  and  pnmoils, 
and  IM  pment  indinalioas  and  feelings  of  each  individual,  are  babiiuaJly  connlted. 
A  libraiy  for  the  use  of  the  patients  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  those  of  tlien' 
who  are  disposed  to  read  are  permitted  at  slated  periods  to  send  in  Iheir  names  and 
Ihe  namber  of  the  book  desired  ;  the  list  is  examined  and  approved  by  the  physician, 
awl  the  books  are  disthbaied  by  the  librerian.  In  the  tune  wa^,  writing  maiertaLi 
are  distributed,  and  patients  are  engaged  in  keeping  joumals,  wriung  sketches  of  their 
lives,  poetry,  "ddressing  letters  lo  tlieir  friends,  ind  in  drawir.g,  ice.  Some  engage 
in  games,  as  bowling,  throwing  the  ring,  battledoor,  graces,  jumping  the  rope,  ches.% 
riraaghUi  back-gammon,  Ace.,  or  are  occupied  in  walking  and  riding  into  the  countijTr 
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tzpeues,  for  the  two  last  yetf^i  by  about  teren  thougand  Mian.  The  gorwiuBat 
of  Uw  ooDvicts  is  firm  and  striot,  but  not  seven.  The  error  of  a  seven  ^ftsctpimcy 
and  of  power  in  the  immediate  otSoen  to  inflict  corporal  pqmshimwt,  has  been  seen 
and  sbandoned :  and  yet  extra  conftnement  is  aUomd  for  gross  disobedienoe  or  vefii- 
ssl  to  work.  The  state  prison  of  Massachusetts  was  never  better  regulated,  nor 
answend  mon  tmly  to  the  ehaiacier  of  a  penitentiaiT. 

"  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  m  Oct..  1884,  was  two  hnndnd  and  seventy- 
seven,  twenty-five  more  than  a  year  previous  to  that  time.  During  the  vear  ending  m 
October,  1834,  the  number  committea  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  fifteen  of  which 
had  been  ocnfined  in  the  prison  before.  This  is  a  much  smaller  portion  than  twehre 
and  fifteen  yean  ago.  And  thon^ii  some  of  those  .discharged  in  1832  and  1633,  on 
the  B]q>iration  of  their  sentence,  left  the  state,  and  «u^  have  committed  crimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  or  fifteeu  are  found  repeating  their  crimes :  and  that  the  residue  become  re- 
fbrmed,  and  an  sober  and  industrious  eitisens.  AWt  a  fourth  part  of  the  convicts 
an  said  to  be  aliens,  and  not  naturalised. 

'<  The  convicts  are  obliged  to  labor  the  greater  pan  of  the  twenty*foar  hours,  in  which 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  day-light ;  except  the  time  spent  in  religions  wonlup  sod 
in  eating.  The  number  of  houn  of  work  in  a  day  differ,  therefore,  in  the  diiferent 
seasoqs  of  the  yeart  Thc^  are  employed  in  stoneK:uttin^  at  blacksmith  work,  cabinet- 
makers,  brush*maksn»,  tailoring,  sooMnakiQg}  uphoisteringi  batting^making,  and  tin- 
worken.*^ 

North-west  of  the  Neek,  about  2|  miles  from  Boston,  is  Mount 
Benedid.  On  the  summit  of  this  commanding  eminence  was 
situated  the  UrsuUne  Convent,  which  was  constituted  in  1826.  It 
wa3  burnt  by  a  lawless  mob,  on  the  11th  of .  August,  1834,  who 
were  es^cited  to  this  outrage  by  the  reports  of  improper  conduct 
in  the  convent,  and  of  the  coannement  of  some  females  by  thTeat3 
and  force,  who  wished  to  leave  the  institution.  The  disfigured 
wails  of  the  convent  still  remain,  standing  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  the  fatal  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  bUnd  fury  of  a  mob,  who  are  suffered 
to  trample  upon  the  law3  of  the  country  and  introduce  a  despots 
ism  of  the  worst  kind.  On  Winter  Hill  in  this  town,  north-west 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  General  Burgoyne's  army  encamped  as  prisoners 
of  war,  after  their  defeat  and  capture  at  Saratoga.  Prospect  Hill 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west 

On  the  17tb  of  June,  1775,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker 
HiU  was  fought  in  thi«s  town,  and  will  render  the  heights  of 
Charlestown  an  object  of  interest  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The 
following,  stated  to  be  a  ^^/idl  and  correct  aeootmi"  of  this  battle, 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston,  June  17th,  1825. 

*'  AAer  the  affiiir  at  Lexington  and  Cuncord,  on  the  1.9tb  of  April,  ITIS9  the  people, 
animated  by  one  common  impiUse,  Qew  to  arms  in  every  direction.  The  husband- 
inan  cbaiiged  his  ploughshare  (br  a  musket;  and  about  15,000  men-^10,000  from 
Massachoaetts,  and  the  remainder  frpm  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Islaqd,  and  Connec* 
ticnt — assembled  nnder  General  Ward,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  then  occupied  bf 
10,000  highly-disciplined  and  well  equipped  British  troops,  under  the  conum^  oi 
Generals  Qage,  ^pwe,  Clinton,  Bnrgoyne,  ?igot,  and  pthers- 

*'  Fearing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  occupy  the 
important  heights  at  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  which  would 
enable  Uiem  to  oommand  the  surrounding  country.  Colonel  Pres- 
eott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  from  the  American  camp  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  with  about 
1000  militia  rooftly  of  Massaehusetts,  including  120  men  of  Pulp- 
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iiam'«  lenmeat  from  Conneciicttt,  and  erne  artillery  company,  to 
Bunker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  post*  At  this 
hill  the  detachment  made  a  shcnrt  halt,  but  concluded  to  advance 
still  nearer  the  British,  and  aoooidiiigly  took  possessicm  of  Breed's 
Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  whole  inner  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton. Here,  about  midnight,  they  commenced  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  they  completed,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
effort  from  the  Britidi  ships  and  batteries  to  prevent  them,  about 
noon  the  next  day. 

'^  So  sil^it  had  the  operations  been  conducted  throueh  the  ni^t, 
that  the  British  had  not  the  most  distant  notice  of  the  design 
of  the  Americans,  until  day-break  presented  to  their  view  the 
half-formed  battery  and  daring  stand  made  against  them.  A 
dieadlul  cannonade^  accompanied  with  shells,  was  immediately 
commenced  from  the  British  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  diips 
of  war  and  floating  batteries  stationed  in  Charles  river. 

'^  Hie  break  of  day  on  the  17th  of  June,  1776)  presented  a  scene, 
which,  for  daring  and  firmness,  could  never  be  surpassed'^1,000 
unexperienced  militia,  in  the  attire  of  their  various  avocati<ms, 
without  discipline,  almost  without  artillery  and  bayonets,  scantily 
snppUed  with  ammunition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provisions, 
defying  the  power  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Uberty  of  their  soil,  or  moisten  that  soil 
with  their  blood. 

'<  WitkMit  aid,  however,  from  the  main  body  of  the  snnj,  it  seemed  fanpoBsihle 
to  maJBtain  their  poaitioii— the  men,  having  been  without  sleep,  toiling  through  the 
niaht,  and  destitnte  of  the  necessary  fooa  recpiiied  bf  natue,  had  become  nearly 
ezhansted.  Bepcesentations  were  repeatedly  made,  thnmgfa  the  momio^i  to  heao- 
qnaiters,  of  the  necessity  of  rdnibranoents  and  snpphes.  Major  Brooks,  the  late 
revered  governor  of  Masaachtisetts,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  minoteHnen  at 
Concord,  set  oat  for  Cambridge  abont  9  o'clock,  on  foot,  it  being  impossible  to  nrocnre 
a  horse,  soliciting  succor ;  bat  as  there  were  two  other  points  exposed  to  the  British, 
Boxbniy  and  Cambridge,  then  the  head^ioarters,  at  which  place  all  the  little  stores 
of  the  army  were  ooUkected,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  be  incakttlable  at  that 
moment,  great  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  march  over  the  neck  to  Boa- 
bory,  and  attack  the  camp  there,  or  pass  over  the  bay  in  boats,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  artificial  avenue  U>  connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  cotmtr^,  attack  the 
head-quarters,  and  destroy  the  stores :  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  impossible  to  afford 
any  reinforcement  to  Charlestown  Heights,  till  the  movements  of  the  British  ren- 
dered evidmce  of  their  intention  certain. 

'^  The  fire  from  the  Glasgow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in 
Charles  river,  were  whoUy  directed  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
communication  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  Charlestown  with 
the  main  land,  which  kept  up  a  continued  shower  of  missiles,  and 
rendered  the  communication  tnily  dangerous  to  those  who  should 
attempt  it  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the 
heists  of  Charlestown  became  apparent,  the  remainder  of  Put- 
nam's regiment,  Col.  Gardiner's  regiment,  both  of  which  as  to 
numbers  were  very  imperfect,  and  some  New  Hampshire  militia, 
marched,  notwithstanoing  the  heavy  fire  across  the  neck,  for 
Charlestown  Heii^hts,  where  they  arrived,  much  fatigued,  just 
alitor  the  British  h;^  moved  to  the  first  attack.  The  British  c<»n- 
menoed  crossing  the  troops  fnxn  Boston  about  12  o'clock,  and 
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landed  at  Morton's  Point,  S.  E.  from  Breed's  Hill.  At  2  o'elddt, 
firom  the1)e8t  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  between 
3  «nd  4,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  formed,  in  apparently  invincible  order,  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

**  T^e  positiim  of  the  Americans  at  this  time  was  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  the 
heigkt  «r  fSbont  eight  rods  square,  and  a  breastwork  extending^  on  the  left  ot  it, 
about  seventy  feet  (K)wb  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  ledoabt  and  bteast^ 
work  was  «oanuuided  b^  Presoott  in  peraon,  who  had  supenntended  its  canstractioii, 
and  who  occupied  it  with  the  Massachusetts  mihtia  of  nis  detachment,  and  a  part 
of  Little's  regiment,  which  had  arriyed  about  one  o'clock.  Thev  were  dreadfully 
deficient  in  eauipments  and  ammunition,  had  been  toiling  incessantljr  for  many  boon, 
and  it  is  said  by  some  accounts  eren  then  were  destitute  of  provisionB.  A  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  northerly  to  the  rear  of  it,  was  a  rail  fence,  extend- 
ing almost  to  Mystic  river ;  to  this  fence  another  had  been  added  during  the  ni^^t 
and  forenoon,  and  some  newly  mown  grass  thrown  against  them,  to  tjSard  some* 
thing  like  a  cover  to  the  troops.  At  this  fence  the  1^0  Connecticut  militia  weie 
posted- 

'*  The  movements  of  the  British  made  it  evident  their  intention 
was  to  march*  a  strong  coluhin  along  the  margin  of  the  Mystic/ 
and  turn  the  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  another  column  attacked 
it  in  front;  accordingly,  to  prevent  this  design^  a  large  force  be- 
came necessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.  The  whole  of 
tfie  reinforcements  thatiarrived,  amotmting  in  all  to  -800  or  1,000 
men,  were  ordered  by  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  extremely 
active  throughout  the  night  and  morning,  and  who  had  aecompa- 
nied  the  expedition  to  this  point. 

-  '^  At  this  moment  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collect- 
ed on  the  church-steeples,  Beacon  Hill,  house-tops,  and  every 
place  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  where  a  view  of  the  battle- 
ground could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with  painful  anxiety,  the 
movements  of  the  combatants — wondering,  yet  admiring  the  bold 
stand  of  the  Americans,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
formidable  armv  marshalled  in  array  against  them. 

'^  Before  3  o'clock,  the  British  formed,  in  two  columns,  for  the 
attack.  One  column,  as  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  the 
Mystic  river,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  redoubt  in  flie 
rear,  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascept  directly  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  General 
Warren,  president  pf  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a  few  days  before  a 
major  general  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  had  volunteered  on 
the  occasion  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  in  the  redoubt  with  a 
musket,  animatiiig  the  men  by  his  influence  and  example  to  the 
most  daring  determination. 

'^Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  enemy  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  their  aim  certain. 
Several  volleys  were  fired  by  the  British,  with  but  little  success ; 
and  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  British  allowed  to  advance 
60  near  the  Americans  without  th^ir  fire  being  returned,  that  a 
doubt  arose  whether  or  not  the  latter  intended  to  give  battle — ^but 
the  fatal  moment  soon  arrived :  when  the  British  had  advanced  to 
within  about  eight  tods,  a  sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and 
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eontmiMd  a  short  time,  witii  such  deadly  effect  that  himdredt  of 
the  assailants*  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  the  remainder  re« 
trsated  in  dismay  to  the  point  whe^  they  had  first  landed. 

'^  From  dAy-^light  to  the  time  of  the  British  advancing  on  the 
works,  an  incessant  fire  liad  been  kept  up  on  the  Americans  frcHOt 
the  ships  and  battorie^^this  fire  wa9  now  renewed  with  increased 
vigor. 

''After a  short  time  the  British  officers  had  succeeded  in  tally- 
ing their  men,  and  again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to 
the  attack.  Thinking  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  consisting  of  500  wooden  buildings,  was 
now  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  The  roar  of  the  ^flames,  the  crash- 
ing of  falling  timber,  the  awful  appearance  of  desolation  presented| 
the  dreadful  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  wounded  in  the  last  attack| 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formidable  force  advancing  against 
them,  comUued  to  .form  a  scene  apparently  too  much  for  men 
bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life  ^  to  sustain ;  but  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  worksj  and  nought 
could  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  weapon,  ready  to  hurl 
firesh  destruction  on  the  assailants.  The  fire  .of  the  Americans 
was  again  reserved  till  the  British  came  still  nearer  than  before^ 
when  the  same  unerring  ftim  was  taken,  and  the  British  shrunk, 
terrified,  from  before  its  fatal  effects,  fiying,  completely  routed,  a 
second  time  tp  the  banks  of  the  river,  iad  leavingi  as  befbrei  the 

field  strewed  with  their  wounded  and  dead, 

( 

<<  Again  the  ships  and  batteries  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept  a  eontinital  shoim 
of  baiu  on  the  works.  Notwithstanditig  everV  exertion,  the  British  officers  foand  it 
iffiDOseible  to  rally  the  men  for  a^third  attack ;  one  third  of  their  comrades  had  lallea  f 
and  finally  it  was  not  tilt  a  reinforcement. of  more  than  1,Q00  fresh  troops,  with  S 
strons  park  of  artillery'i  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they  conld-  be  induced  to 
form  anew. 

*<  In  the  mean  tim^  eyery  eifon  was  made  pn  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
a  third  attack ;  Gen.  Pn^mm  rode,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ships  and 
batteries,  several  times  across  the  neck,  toindnoe  the  militia  to  adranoej  bat  it  was 
only  a  few  of  the  resolute  and  brave  who  wonld  eooounter  the  storm.  The  British 
receiving  leinforeements  from  their  formidable  main  body— s-the  town  of  Charlestown 
presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruction—^he  probability  the  Americans  must  shortly 
retreat — Uie  shower  of  balls  pouring  over  the  neck — presented  obstacles  too  appalling 
for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  ana  einbodied  too  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  enconni. 
ter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Americans  on  the,  heights  were  elated  with 
their  success,  and  waited  with  coolness  and  determination  the  jiow  formidable  ad- 
vance oi  the  enemy. 

^^Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  reinfarcements,  advanced, 
to  the  attack,  but  with  great  skill  and  caution.  Their  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence 
and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed  along  the  line  of  the 
Americans,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  gate-way 
on  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  r^oubt  o^  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides, 
and  entered  it  with  'fixed  bayonets.  The  slaughter  on  their  ad- 
vancing was  great;  but  the  Americans,  not  having  bayonets  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder  being  exhausted,  now 
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slowly  tetreated,  opposing  and  extricating*  themselves  from  tlie 
British  with  the  butts  of  their  pieces. 

^'The  column  that  advanced  against  the  rail  fence  was  received 
in  the  most  dauntless  manner. ,  The  Ameridans  fought  with  spirit 
and  heroism' that  cauM  not  be  surpassed,  and,  had  their  ammuhi- 
tioh  held  out,  would  have  secured'to  themselves,  a  third  time,  the 
Balm  of  victory ;  as  it  was,  they  effectually  prevented  the  enemy 
Kom  accomplishing  his  purpose,  which  was  to  turn  their  flank  and 
cut  the  whole  of  the  Americans  off";  but  having  become  perfectly 
exhausted,  this  body  of  the  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreat- 
ing in  much  better  order  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  in  the  redoubt  having  extri- 
cated themselves  from  a  host  of  baytjnets  by  which  they  had 
been  surrounded, 

"  file  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bunker  Hill,  but  some 
fresh  militia,  at  this  moment  cdtning  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
covered  their  retreat.  The  Americans  crossed  Charlestown  Neck 
about  7  o'clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty  hoUrs  performed  deeds 
which  seemed  almost  impossible.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  others  posted  themselves  quietly  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills.       .  ^  . 

"  Prom  the  inost  accurate  statements  that  can  be  found,  it  ap- 
pears the  British  must  have  had  nearly  5,QdQ  soldiers'  in  the  battle ; 
oetween  3  and  4,000  having  first  land^,  and  the  reinforcement 
amounting  to  over  1,000.  The  Americans,  throughout  the  whole 
day,  did  not  have  2,000  men  on  the  fields 

*^  The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  immense^  having 
had  nearly  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  1,200  of  whom  were  eithcor 
killed  or  mortally  wounded :  the  Americans  about  400. 

"  Had  the  commanders  at  Charlestown  Heights  bckspme  terrified  on  being  eat  off 
from  the  main  body  and  supplies,  and  surrendered  their  army,  or  even  letreated 
before  they  did  from  the  temfic  force  that  opposed  Uiem,  where  would  have  now 
been  that  dmament  and  exainpleto  the  world,  the  Independence  T>f  the  Uidted  States? 
When  it  was  fbnnd  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  allowed  them,  the  most 
sangnine  man  on  that  field  could  not  hare  even  indulged  a  hope  of  sueces^  bat  all 
determined  to  deserveit ;  and  lalthoogh  they  did  not  obtain  a  victory^  their  exam* 
pie  was  the  cause  of  a  great  many'.  The  first  attempt  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  is  held  up,  bv  one  party  or  the  otheri  as  an  example  to  those  that  succeed  it, 
and  a  victory  or  defeat,  though  not,  perhaps,  df  any  greht  magnitude,  in  itself,  is 
most  powerful  and  important  in  it^  effects.  Had  such  conduct  as  was  fa^  eidiibited 
been  in.  any  deJB^ee  imitated  by  the  immediate  commander  in  the  first  military  onset 
in  the  faist  war,  how  truly  different  a  result  would  have  bee^  effected,  from  the  fatal 
ene  that  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition !       ^ 

"  From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,'  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  having  a 
large  army  of  highly  disciplined  and  well-equipped  troops,  and  the  Americans  pos- 
sessing but  few  other  monitions  or  weapons  of  war,  and  bot  little  more  discipline 
than  what  each  man  possessed  when  he  threw,  aside  his  plough  and  took  the  gun 
that  he  ha4  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  for  a  different 
purpose,  from  off  the  hooks  that  held  it,^perhap8  it  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
t^  pursuing  the  Americans^  to  Cambridge,  ana  destroying  thc^  few  stores  that  had 
been  collected  there,  to  implant  a  blow  which  could  never  bsive  been  recovered  troia  i 
pm  thejr  were  completely  terrified.  The  awful  lesson  they,  had  just  received,  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  blood  of  1,500  of  their  companions,  who  fell  on  that  day, 
mesented  to  them  a  'tiraming  which  they  could  never  forget.  From  the  battle  of 
Banker  Hill  sprang  the  protection  and  the  vigor  t|uu  nartofed  the  tree  of  fibeity^ 
and  to  it,  in  all  probability,  may  be  ascribed  oar  independence  and  glory. 
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»  TIm  Mme^the  fint  murtyr  that  gave  his  life  ibr  the  good  of  his  coontr^  on  that 
day«  in  the  importaiice  of  the  moment,  was  lost,  else  a  monnment,  in  connexion  with 
the  gallant  Warren^  should  be  raised  to  his  memoiy.  The  manner  of  his  death'  was 
thos  related  bj. Col.  Prescolt:  .       ' 

'<<  The  first  wn  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Banker  HiU  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball 
which  struck  his  head.  He  was  so  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  with  ^ 
his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  wiped  off  in  some  degree  with  a  handful  of  fresh  earth. 
The  sight  was  so  shockiDg  to  many  of  the  men,  that  they  left  their  posts  and  ran  to 
view  lum.  I  ordered  them  bacl^,  but  in  vain.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  bnried  in- 
stantly. A  subaltern  officer  expressed  sumise  that  I  should  allow  him  to  be  buried 
without  having  prayers  said  j  I  replied,  <^  This  is  the  first  maa  that  has  been  kiHed,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  buned  to-day.  I  put  him  out  of  sight  that  the  men  may  be 
kept  in  their  places.  God  only  knowa  who,  or  how  xnany  of  us,  will  fall  before  it  is 
over.    To  your  post,  my  ^ood  fellow,  and  let  each  man  do  his  duty.'' ' 

'<  The  name  of  the  patnol  who  thus  fell  is  supposed  to  have  been  Follabd,  a  young 
man  belonging  to  Billerica.  He  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  thrown  f|K>m  the  line- 
of-battle  slup  Somerset." 

On  the  17th  of  Jiine,  1825,  the  corner  stone  of  an  dbelisk  was 
laid"  on  the  battle-ground,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  te  commemorate 
the  battle  fought  fiuy  years  before.  On  this  occasion,  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens^  from  va^io^s^  parts  of  the  country,  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  proceedings  is  from  Snow^s  History  of 
Boston. 

«  The  day  was  tempefate  and  fail*,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  to  honor  it  were 
executed  with  punctuality  and  good  order.  A  procession  was  formed  about  half  past 
10,  A.  M.,  near  the  state  house,  under  the'  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Lyman, 
Jr.  The  miliary  escort  was  composed  of  16  companies,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  aU 
volunteers  uid  m  full  uniform.  Next  tp  them  followed  the  survivon^f  the  battle,. 
about  40  in  number,  and  after  them  about  200  other  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers^ 
each  wearing  an  appropriate  badge ;  then  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in  colunms 
six  deep,  all  wearing  the  badge  of  the  B.  H*.  M.  Association.  The  Hasoaic  frater- 
nity  sueoeeded.  This  section  pf  the  pirocession  was  very  splendid^  and  nuitibered  a^ 
lea^  2,000  members,  all  with  their  jewels  and  regalia.  The  president  and  officers  of 
the  association,  the  cbaphiins  and  committees  followed.  General  Lafayette,  in  a 
coach  and  four,  came  next,  accompanied  by  Oen.  Lallemand,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
titiise  in  which  were  the  general!s  son  ana  snite.  The  governor  and  state  officers^ 
disttngaished  persons  from  the  different  states,  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  militia, 
in  unuorm,  and  a  large  body  of  private  citizens,,  closed  the  proce.<:sion. 

«In  this  order,  the  whole  moved  through  Park,  Common,  School,  'VjrashingtoD, 
Union,.  Hanover  and  Brince  streets  to  Charles  River  bridge,  and  thence  through  the 

-  Main,  Green,  and  High  streets,  in  Charlestown,  to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had'  nearly  reached*  the  bridge  when  the  rear  of  it  left  the 
common.  Arrived  at  the  spot  intended  for  the  monument,  (which  is  a,  little  to  the 
east  of  the  site  ofthe  monument  to  Warren,)  the  procession  formed  in  squares  around 
it ;  and  the  stone,  being  squarjed,  levelled  and  plumbed  by  the  grand  master,  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  (president  of  the  association,)  was  declared  in 
due  form  to  be  triie  and  proper,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  customary  religioun 

'  services.  ,  Cheers  from  tlra  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  salutes  from  Bunker's  and 
Gopp^s  Hills^  announced  themoment  of  the  fact  to  th^  thous^ds  who  could  not  bo 
gratified  with  the  sight  bf  it. 

"  *  The  procession  ^en  moved  to  an  amphitheatrical  area,  where  preparations  had 
been  inade,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors  of  the 
address  of  the  president  ot  the  association.  They  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  battle-hill.  On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  ^dth  awn- 
ings had  been  prepared,  and  were  filled  by  oyer  one  thousand  ladies,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  the  centre  of  the  base,  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  surmounted  by  the 
American  eagle,  was  formed  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  some  of  the 
guests,  in  front  of  which,  ai\er  the  venerable  Mr.  Thaxter  had  addressed  the  Throne 
<if  Grace,  the  orator,  sub  OBiOf  pronounced  an  address,  which  none  but  its  author  w 

.  capable  of  doing  justice  to  in  a  summary,  and  which  will  be  read  with  a.  pleasure 
e^ialled  only  ly  that  which  electrified  the  vast  assemblage  who  listened  to  it  for 


naaoAf  one  hour  aii4  &  mnrter.  It  is  etioiigh  for  ns  to  saf ,  4flt  it  W9S  in  enrf  par- 
ticiitajr  worthr  of  thQ  celebrity  of  the  orator,  and  that  his  addresft  to  the  wlirer^be^ded 
Wthies  of  the  Bevcdutioa,  and  to  the  distingiiished  Guest  of  the  Nation,  ftUed  eVeiy 
lieart  with  transport.' 

"  Alter  the  close  of  the  addiess,  the*  company  repaind  to  Bniiker's  Hill,  where  a 
sqmptttoiis  ^iitertainment  was  providiBd,  at  which  more  than  four  thonsand  persons 
partook.  The  gpests  separated  at  a  seasonable  hodr,  and  4he  festivities  of  the  ocoa- 
aion  terminated  witli  a  private  party  t^  the  residence  of  a  distingaished  citizen.'* 

The  depth  to  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  was  found  in- 
sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  frost.  It  was  taken  up  in  1827, 
md  relaid  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  b^i  50  feet  in  diiSLmeter, 
was  completed.  From  this  base,  according  to  the  plan,  the  monu* 
inent  is  to  rise  twp  hundred  and  twenty  feet*  When  completed 
it  will  fojrm  an  obelisk,  3D  feet  square  at  the  ba^e  and.  15  »t  the 
top.  If  will  consist  of  80  courses  of  Quincy  granite,  eieu^h  course 
2  reet  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  world,  snd  only  below  the  height  of  t(ie  Egyrptian 
P3rraii|ids.  M  present,  the  monument  is  rai^  to  only  about  60 
mtf 
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In  1652,  about  twenty  persons  from  Wobum  and  Concord  pe^ 
titiooed  the  general  court  for  Uberty  to  examine  a  tract  of  land 
**  lying  on  the  otfier  (west). side  ot  Ooncdrd  river.^'  This  request 
was  granted;  and  having,  by  a  committee,  examined  the  land, 
and  having  found  others,  to  ma  number  of.  thirty-nine  in  all,  de« 
sirous  of  uniting  with  them  in  erecting  a  new  plantation,  they 
jointly  petitions  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  land,  bordering 
upon  the  river  Merrimac,  near  to  Pawtnckett  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  ^'  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  God's  people  upon,  who  may  with  God's  blessing  do  good  in 
that  place  for  church  and  state."  They  requested  that  said  tract 
of  land  might  begin  on  Merriinac  river,  at  a  neck  of  land  on.Con** 
cord  river,  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  fsouth  and  west,  into  th^ 
country,  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  six  miles  square.  About  th^ 
same  time,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Rev. 
John  Eliot  of  Koxbury,  agent  and  trustee  for  the  Indians,  for  a 
grant  of  land  lyin^  about  Pawtuckett  and  Wamesit  falls,  to  b^ 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  e^lusive  lise  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  Thisf  land,  called  the  Great  Neck^  was  the  principu 
habitation  of  the  Pawtucketts,  onice  the  most  powerful,  tribe  north 
of  the  Massachusetts.  Here  tliey  had  erected  wigwam?,  and  bror 
ken  up  land  for  planting.  The  court,  taking  into  consideration 
both  petitions,  directed  that  both  an  Indian  and  an  'English  plan«* 
tation  should  be  laid  out. 

The  plantation  constituting;  the  original  Chelmsford  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1655,  and  received  its  name  from  Chdmsford  in  Eng- 
'and|  county  of  Eissex,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
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Ghelmer,  on  'wliich  it  is  sitnated.  In  1666,  the  boands  of  the  town 
were  enhu^ied.  This  ad^ditional  tract  comprised  the  whoh  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  town  ofWestford.  To  this 
tract  the  Indians,  had  a  common  right  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chelmsfinrd.  The  tract  on  which  the  Indians  Uved  was  styled 
WameaiL  The  Indians,  from  vadous  causes,  rapidly  decteased, 
and  having  Uttle  or  no  use  for  their  lands,  sold  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  first  English  settlem^its  made  on  the  Indian  planta- 
tion were,  on  the  borders  of  Concord  rirer,  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
much  resembling  a  heater,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Concovd 
River  Neck.  William  How  was  the  first  weaver  in  the  town.  He 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1656,  and  granted  twelve 
acres  Of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "  provided  he  set  up  his 
trade  of  wearing  ioind  perfonn  the  town's  work."  In  the  saiqe 
year,  450  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Samuel  Adams,  "  provideil 
he  supply  the  town  with  bowls  at  three  shillings  jxx  hundred,  or 
saw  one  log  for  the  providing  and  bringing  of  another  to  be  ready 
to  work  the  next  March."  To  this  were  added  100  acres  more,  in 
oonsideraticm  of  his  erecting  a  eom  milly  and  to  give  him  still  far- 
ther ^icouragement,  they  passed  an  ordier,  '^  that  no  other  com 
mill  should  be  erected  for  this  town,  provided  the  said  Adams  keep 
a  sufficient  mill  and.  miller." 

Chelmsford  is  remarkably  diversified  by  meadows  and  swamps, 
uplands  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  intersected  by  brooks 
and  rivulets.  Upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord,  much  of  the  land 
is  alluvial  and  fertile.  Th^ce  proceeding  south-west  lies  a  pine 
plain,  shallow  and  sandy,  called  Carolina  plain,  upwards  of  a  mile 
wide,  intersecting  the  north-east  and  south-west  part  of  the  town. 
The  western  part  of  the  town  is  rocky.  There  are  two  villages  in 
the  town,  one  near  the  central  part,  the  other,  callea  Middlesex 
viUagBy  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Middlesex  canal 
joins  the  Merrimac  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  lAaoe  for  many  years.  The  granite  of  this  town  is  much 
used  and  highly  valued  for  building.  The  University  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  many  houses  in  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  were  built  of  this  stone.  In  1837  there  were 
seven  air  and  cupob  fiimaces  in  diis  town,  and  one  glass  manufac- 
tory ;  value  of  glass  manufactured,  $36,000 ;  hands  employed,  30 ; 
one  scythe  manufactory :  value  of  scythes  manufactured,  $12,500 ; 
twelve  hands  employea';  capital  invested,  $10,760;  1  machine 
shop,  which  employed  20  hands ;  1  hat  manufactory ;  value  of 
hats  manufactured,  $32,500.  Population,  1,613.  Distance,  9 
miles  from  Concord,  4  from  Lowell,  and  25.  from  Boston. 

The  origin  of  the  first  church  in  Chelmsford  is  not  certainly 
known.  Its  existence  probably  commenced  about  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  minister,  in  1654  or  1655,  He  was  past 
the  meridian  of  life  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  this  micultivated  and  thinly  peopled  town.  For  several  years 
there  Was  Jio  other  minister  nearer  than  Concord  and  Wobum. 
^^  Coming  firom  a  paradise  of  pleasure  in  England  to  a  wilderness  of 
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waats,'*  his  pattenee  and  fortitude  were  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Hiir 
care  for  the  souls  of  his  flock  committed  to  him  was  unremitting, 
while  his  medical  skill  imposed  upon  him  arduous  additional 
duties«.  His  services  as  a  physician  were  of  inestimable  value  in 
Ae  new  townships  where  ne  reside4  after  hp  came  to  America. 
Upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  people  he  comnosed  a  new  cate- 
chism for  the  use  of  their  diildreh.  It  was  printed  at  their  expense 
in  1657,  hy  Samuel  Green»  Cambridge.  It  is  style4  the  "  Watering 
of  the  Plant  in  Christ's  Garden,  or  a  short  Catechism  for  the  en- 
trance of  our  Chelmsford  children.  Enlarged  by  a  three  fold  Ap- 
pendix.^'  After  he  had  been  many  Lord's  days  carried  to  the 
church  in  a  chair,  and  preached,  as  in  primitive  times,  sitting,  he^ 
on  Jan.  14,  saw  a  rest  from  his  labors.* 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  and 
Gen.  Gookin  to  the  Indians  at  Pawtucket  falls,  is  from '"  Gooki^'a 
Historical  Account  of  the  Indians,"  written  in  1674.t 

^'Mayfifth,  1674,  according  to  oqr  usual  custom,  Mr.  EHot  and  myself  |ook  bur  jour- 
ney  to  Wamesit  or  PawtUclcet ;  and  arrivihg  there  that  evening,  Mr.  Eliot  preached  to 
as  many  of  them  as  could  be  got  togeOier;  out  of  Mat.-  xzii.  1 — 14,  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  of  die  king's  son.       ... 

"  We  met  at  the  wigwam  of  one  called  Wannalancet,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
new  l^wtucket  falls,  and  bordering  upon  the  Merrimack  river.  This  person,  Wannar 
.  lancet,  is  the  ddest  son  of  old  Pasaconaway,  the  chiefest  Sachemof  Pawtucket.  He  is  a 
sober  and  grave  person,  and  of  years,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  H;fe1»th  been  always 
loving  and  friendly  to  the  English.  Many  ^deavours  have  been  used  seveml  year9 
to  gain  this  Sachem  to  embrace  the  christian  religion ;  but  he  hath  stood  off  from  time 
to  time,  and  not  yielded  up  himself  .per^nailv,  though  for  four,  years  past  he  hath 
been  Willing  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  .A  great 
reason  that  hath  kept  him  off,  I  conceive,  hath  been  the  indisposition  and  aversion  of 
sundry  of  his  chief  men  and  relations  to  pray  to  God,  which  he  foresaw  would  desert 
him  in  case  he  turned  diristian.  But  at  this  time,  May  6,  1674;  it  pleased  God  so  to 
influence  and  overcome  his  heart,  that,  it  beiug  proposed  to  him  to  give  his  answer 
oonceming  prayer  to  God,  after  some  deliberation  and  serious  pai^,  he  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech  to  this  effect :  ^ 

"  Sirs,  you  haVe  been  pleased  for  four  years  ilast  past,  m  ^^ur  abundant  love,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  people,  td  exhort,  press,  and  persuade  us  to  pniy 
to  God.  r  am  veiy  thankful  io>yQU.  for  vour  pains.  1  must  acknowledge,  said  he,  I 
have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  m  an  old  canoe,  (alluding  ^o  his  frequent  custom  to 
pass  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river)  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  exchange  and  leave  my  old 
canoe,  «nd  embark  in  a  hew  canoe,  to  which  1  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  now 
I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  jnto  a  new  canoe,  and  do  engage  to  yttj 
to  Gtod  hfirttdter. 

«  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  History  of  Chelmsford,  published  1920. 

t "  Maj.  General  Gookin  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  this  account  of  praying,  towns, 
was  the  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  that  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  provin- 
cial government.  He  was  accustomed  to  accompany  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  missionary 
tours.  While  Mr.  Eliot  preached  the  gospel  to'  the  Indies,  General  Gookin  adminis- 
tered civil  affairs  among  them.  In  1575,  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  the  English 
ihhabiUnts  generally  Were  jealous  of  ^e  praying  Indians,  and  would  have  destroyed 
them,  had  not  General  G^iokin  and  Mr.  Eliot  stepped  iortlt  in  their  defence.  The 
Christian  Indians  were  for  a  while  kept  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  through 
fear  of  their  becoming  traitors  Bpd  going  over  to  the  enemy.  The  issue  proved  that 
these  fears  were  entirely  groundless.  Not  a  single  prkying  Indian  went  over  to  th« 
enemy.  This  fact  affords  abundant  encouragement  to  civilize  and  christianize  tl^e 
savages  of  our  western  forests.  This  is  the  most  effectual  wav  to  preserve  our  fron- 
tier settlements  trom  savage  )mtchery.  General  Gookin  died  in  1687,  an  old  mai^ 
whose  days  were  filled  with  useAilness.''--il2aor€'«  Ltfe  of  EM. 
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«Hiis  Us  professed  snbjectKm  tras  well  ptruingr  to  all  that  irere  present,  of  wUch 
there  ware  some  Cnglish  persons  of  qnalitj;  as  Mr.  Rtchttfd  Daniel,  a  genllemait 
that  Hved  in  Billenca,  abont  six  miled  off :  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  a  neighbour 
at  Chelmsford  r  besides  brother  Eliot  and  myself,  with  sundry  dthers,  English  and 
Didians.  Mr.  l)anie1,  before  named,  desired  brother  Eliot  to  tell  this  Sachem  from  him 
that  it  may  be  whilst  he  went  in  his  old  canoe  he  passed  in  a  quiet  stream^  bat  the 
end  thereof  was  death  and  destruction  to  soul  and  body^  but  now  he  went  m  a  new 
canoe,  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials ;  but  yet  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  persevere,  for  the  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest.  Moreover,  he  and 
his  people  were  exhorted  by  brother  Eliot  and  myself  to  go  on  and  sanctify  the  Sab* 
bath,  to  hear  the  word  and  use  the  means  that  God  had  appointed,  and  encourage  theif 
hearts  in  the  Lord  their  God.  Since  that  time  I  hear  the  Sachem  doth  persevere,  and 
is  a  constant  and  diligent  hearer  of  God's  word,  and  sanctifieth  the  Sabbath,  though  he 
doth  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sabbath,  which  is  above  two  miles ;  and 
though  sundry  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since  he  subjected  to  the  gospel,  yel 
he  continues  and  persists/' 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monumente  of  tte 
second  and  fourth  ministers  in  this  town : 

Memento  mori.  Fugit  hora.  Huic  pulveri  mandatae  sunt  Reliquiie  Rev.  Dom. 
Thorn.  Clark,  Gtegis  Christi  Chelmforduuue  Pastoris  eximii ;  qui  fide  et  spe  beatfll 
lesurrectionis  aoimam.  In  ainum  Jesu  expiravit  die  VII  Decembris,  J^q  Poniai 
1704,  etatis  suse  52. 

[The  remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  the  faithful  Pastor  of  the  flock  of  Chilst  in 
Chelmsfd^,  areliere  committed  to  the  dust.  In  the  faith  and'  hope  of  a  blesaed  lea* 
urrection,  he  breathed  his  soul  intor  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  Dec.  7, 1704,  in  the  52  year  ot 
has  age,  (and  27  of  his  ministry.)] 

By  the  church  of  Christ  in  Chelmsford,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  veneratioig 
this  sepultnal  stone  was  erected  to  stand  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  their  late  irorthy  pas* 
tor,  the  Rev.  Ebkhezek  Beidoe,  who,  after  having  officiated  among  them  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  year  above  half  a  century,  the  strength  of  nature  be» 
ing  exhausted,  sunk  under  the  burden  of  age,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  dead| 
Oct.  1, 1792,  J£.  76. 
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In  the  year  1635,  Muskeiaquid  was  purchased  of  the  Indians^ 
and  called  Concord^  on  account  of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  two  settlers, '.Wil- 
liam Buttrick  and  Richard  Rice,  and  two  Christian  Indians  of 
Natick,  Jehojakin  and  Jethro.  They  unitedly  testify  and  say, 
"That  they  wetc  present  at  the  mating  of  the  bargain  for  the 
town  of  Concord ;  that  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Mr. 
Simon  Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others,  did  pur- 
chase of  squaw  sachem,  Tahattawan  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  land 
six  miles  square,  the  center  being  the  place  (or  near)  where  tho 
bargain  was  made.  That  said  Willard  and  others  did  pay  for 
said  land  in  wampanpeague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth, 
and  chintz,  to  said  Indians.  And  that  Wappacowetj  husband  to 
squaw  sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  linen 
band,  shoes;  stockings,  and  a  great  coat  on  account  of  said  bar- 
gain. That  in  the  conclusion,  the  Indians  declared  they  were 
satisfied,  and  that  the  English  were  welcome." 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1635,  at  which 
period  (Sept  3)  the  town  was  incorporated.     "  The  first  houses 
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were  biiilt  oii  the  south  side  of  the  hill  from  the  public  square  to 
Memam's  Comer,  and  the  farm  lots  laid  out  extending  back  from 
the  road  across  the  great  fields  and  great  meadows,  and  in  front 
across  th[e  meadows  on  Mill  brook.  This  spot  was  probably 
selected  because  it  contained  land  easy  of  tillage^  and  because  it 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities  in  constructing  such  temporary 
dwellings  as  would  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  inclemency  of 
stom^  and  winter.  These  huts  were  built  by  digging  into  the 
bank,  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  a  cover- 
ing of  bark,  brushwood,  or  earth.  The  second  year  houses  were 
erected  as  far  as  where  the  south  and  north  bridges  now  stand." 
Many  '^the.irst  settlers  were  men  of  acknowledged  wealth, 
talents  and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  or 
Boble  families. 

The  following  is  from  ik»hnson's  ^^  Wander^workmg  Pravi' 
dence." .  This  author  being  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  and  often 
associated  with  4he  people  of  Concord,  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

<<  upon  some^qctiry  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  to  the  North  West  of  the  Say,  one 
Cantaine  Simon  WiHard,  being  accpainted  with  tliem,  by  reason  of  his  trade,  became 
a  emefe  institunent  tn  ^erecting  this  nowne.  The  land  they  pvrchase  of  the  TnHum*^ 
and  with  much  difficulties  travelling  through  unknowne  woods,  and  through  watery 
swamp,  they  discover  the  fitnesse  of  the  place ;  sometimes  passing  through  the  thick* 
els,  where  their  hands  are  forced  to  make  way  for  their  bodies  passage,  and  their 
Me  efaunbering  ever  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed  tney  snnke  into  an 
wncertaiae  bottome  im  water,  and  wade  up  to  their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher 
aad  sometimes  kmer.  Weecried  with  this  toile,  they  at  end  of  this  meete  with  a  scorch- 
ing phane,  yet  aei  so  plaine,  but  that  the  ragged  bashes  scratch  their  legs  fooly,  evca 
to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skm  in  two  or  three  hours.  If  they  be  not 
otherwise  weU  defended  with  bootes  or  bnskings,  their  flesh  will  be  tome.  Some  of 
them  being  forced  to  passe  on  without  farther  provision,  have  had  the  blood  tricUp 
downe  at  every  step.  And  in  time  of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  heate 
from  the  sweete  feme,  whose  scent  is  very  strong,  that  some  herewith  have  beene 
very  nere  fainting,  although  very  able  bodies  to  under^oe  much  travel.  And  this  not 
to  be  indured  for  one  day,  but  for  many ;  and  verily  did  not  the  Lord  incourage  thdr 
natural  parts  (with  hopes  of  a  new  and  strange  discovery,  expecting  every  houre  to 
see  some  rare  sight  never  seen  before),  they  were  never  able  to  hold  out  and  breake 
through."  *  *  •  "Alter  some  dayes  spent  in  search,  toyling  in  the  day  time  as  fo^ 
merly  said,  like  trae  Jscob,  they  rest  them  on  the  rocks  where  the  night  takes  them. 
Their  short  repast  is  some  small  pittance  of  bread,  if  it  hold  out ;  but  as  for  dri^B 
they  have  plenty,  the  countrey  being  well  watered  in  all  places  that  are  yet  found  out. 
Their  further  hardship  is  to  tmvell  sometimes  they  know  not  whither,  bewildred  in- 
deed without  sight  of  sun,  their  compasse  miscarrying  in  crouding  through  the  bashes. 
They  sadly  search  up  and  down  for  a  known  way,  the  Indiai^  paths  being  not  above 
one  foot  broad,  so  that  a  nian  may  travell  many  dayes  and  never  find  one."  •  •  • 
**  This  intricate  worke  no  whit  daunted  these  resolved  servants  of  Christ  to  go  on  with 
the  worke  in  hand^  but  l3ring  in  the  open  aire,  while  the  watery  clouds  poure  down  all 
the  night  season,  and  sometimes  the  driving  snow  dissolving  on  their  backs,  they  keep 
their  wet  eloathes  warme  with  a  continued  fire,  till  the  renewed  morning  give  fresh 
opportanity  of  further  travell.  After  they  hav6  thus  found  out  a  place  of  aboad,  they 
burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter  under  some  hill-side,  casting  the 
earth  aloft  upon  timber ;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  against  the  earth  at  the  highest  side. 
And  thus  these  poore  servants  of  Christ  provide  Shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  keeping  off  the  short  showers  firom  their  loggings,  but  the  long  rainespene? 
trate  through  to  their  great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  in  these  poor  wig- 
wams the^  sing  psalmes,  pray  and  praise  their  God,  till  they  can  provide  them  houses, 
which  ordinarily  was  not  wont  to  be  with  many  till  dbe  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessing, 
brooght  forth  bread  to  feed  them,  their  wives  and  Uttle  ones,  which  with  sore  laboun 
th^y  attain ;  every  one  that  can  lift  a  hoe  to  strike  it  into  the  earth,  standing  stoutly  to 
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IMr  laboimy  and  t«ar  np  Hhe  looles  and  boshes,  which  the  first  yean  bears  them  a 
very  thin  crop,  till  the  soard  of  the  earth  be  rotten,  and  therefore  they  have  been  forced 
to  cnt  their  bread  Tery  thin  for  a  long  season.  But  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  provide  for 
them  great  store  of  fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especiaUy  Alewives  about  the  bignesse 
of  a  Hening.  Manv  thoosands  of  these  they  used  to  pat  under  their  Indian  come, 
which  they  plant  in  hiUs  fttefoote  asuDder,  and  assuredly  when  the  Lord  created  this 
com,  he  uui  a  speciaB:  eye  to  supply  these  his  people's  wants  with  it,  for  ordinarily 
fire  or  six  gsains  cbth  produce  six  handred.  As  for  flesh  they  looked  not  for  any  in 
those  times  (althouglf'  now  they  have  plenty)  unlesse  they  could  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  venison  or  rockoons,  whose  flesh  is  not  much  inferiour  unto  lambe.  The 
toile  of  a  new  plantation  being  like  the  labours  of  Hercules  never  at  an  end,  yet  are 
none  so  barbaroashr  bent  (under  the  Hattacusets  especially)  but  with  r  newjplantation 
they  oordinanly  gather  into  church  fellowship,  so  that  pastors  and  people  suffer  the  in* 
conveniences  together,  which  is  a  great  means  to  season  the  sore  lahouis  Uiey  under- 
ffoe.  And  verily  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was  greater  to  spirituall  duties,  at  their 
first  coming  in  time  of  wants,  than  afterward.  Many  in  new  plantations  have  been 
forced  to  go  barefoot,  and  bareleg,  till  these  latter  dayes,  and  some  in  time  of  frost  and 
snow ;  yet  were  they  then  very  healthy  more  than  .now  they  are.  In  this  wildeme&se 
worke  men  of  estates.speed  no  better  than  others,  and  some  much  worse  for  want  of 
being  inured  to  such  hard  labour ;  having  laid  out  their  estate  upon  cattell  at  five  and 
twenty  pound  a  cow,  when  they  came  to  winter  them  with  in'>kmd  hay,  and  feed  upon 
such  wild  fother  as  was  never  cut  before,  they  could  not  hold  out.  the  winter,  out 
ordinarily  the  first  or  second  yeare  afler  th^ir  coming  up  to  a  new  plantation,  many 
of  their  cattell  died,  especially  if  they  wanted  salt-marshes;  And  also  these,  who 
supposed  they  should  feed  upon  swines  flesh  weie  cut  shoK,  the  wolves  commonly 
feasting  themselves  before  them,  who  never  leave  neither  flesh  nor  bones,  if  they,  be 
not  scared  away  before  they  have  made  an  end  oftheir  meaJe.  As  for  those  who  laid 
oat  Atir  estate  upon  sheepe,  th^-  speed  woist  of  aojTf  at  tlte  beginning  (althbngh 
■mna  have  tged  the  best  of  any  how)  for  untiU  the  land  fite  often  fed  by  other  caMtlL 
abeefe  cannot  live,  and;  therefore  th^ty  never  thrived  till  these  latter  days.  Horse  had 
tiien  no  better  successes  which  madfe  many  an  honest  gentleman  travell  a  foot  for  a 
long  time,  and  some  harvo  even  perished  with>  extreme  heate  in  their  travells.  As  also 
the  want  of  English  graine,  wheats)  bariey,  vod  he,  proved  a  sore  aflliction  to  some 
stomachs,  who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  an^  water,  yet  were  they  compelled 
to  it  till  cattell  increased,  and  tne  plowes  cocdd  but  goe.  Instead  of  apples  and  pears, 
they  had  pomkins  and  squashes  or  divers  kinds.  Their  lonesome  condition  was  very 
gritvoos  u>  some,  whiah  was  mueh  aggravated  by  continuall  feare  of  the  Indians 
amoaeh,  whose  cmdties  were  much  spoken- of^  and  more  especially  during  the  time 
or  the  Pequot  wars.  Thus  this  poore  people  populate  this  howling  desert,  marching 
manfully  on  (the  Lord  assisting)  through  the  greatest  difficulties,  and.  socest  labours 
that  ever  any  with  suck  weak  means  have  done.'' 

The  soil  of  Concord  is  various,  consisting,  of  rocky,  sandy,  and 
moist  land ;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.  It  contains  no  hills  of  coiir 
sequence  except  NassimUty  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town. 
Concord  river  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  town;  the 
North  or  Assabeth  river  unites  with  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  river 
about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  center  of  the  village.  Concord:  is 
the  half  shire  town,  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  vilfage  conr 
tains  two  Congregational  churches,  a  courtnhouse,  jail,  a  bank,  (the 
Concord  Bank,)  with  a  capital  of  $K)0,000,  and  about  eighty 
dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  in  the  towii 
one  cotton  fkctory,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipes  aiid  sheet  lead,  one-  for  carriages,  and  ene  for  lead  pencils, 
besidea  others  tot  other  articles.  Concord  is  13  miles  south  09 
Lowell,  30  north-east'  of  Worcester,  and  16  north-westerly  of  Bos- 
ton.   Population,  2,023. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  Col.  Daniel  Shattuck's  residence 
in  Concord,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  village.    A  part  of  this  building  was  erected 
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daring  the  reTolutionary  var,  and  ^ed  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
thepublio  stdres. 

Ine  general  court  hajs  frequently  held  its  sessions  in  this  town, 
Bnd  in  the  year  1774  the  provincial  congress  selected'  it  as  the 
place  of  their  meeling.  A  considerable  quantity  of  proTisions  and 
military  stores  being  deposited  here,  Gen.  Gage,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1776, 
vent  a  detachment  to  destroy  them.  The  British  troops,  who  took 
erery  precaution  to  march  secretly  to  Concord,  were  discovered  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  church  bell  at  Concord  mng  an  alarm  a 
little  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  British  troops  had 
fired  on  the  militia  at  Lexington,  they  proceeded  on  to  Concord. 
The  following  very  interesting  ajid  circumstantial  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  place  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,  by  Lemuel  Shaltitck,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  of  392 
pages,  published  in  Boston  by  Rusaell,  Odiome  &  Ca,  and  in  Con- 
cord by  John  Stacy,  1833. 

"  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  north  and  south  bridges,  below 
Dr.  Heywood's,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Jonathah  Parrar 
"was  then  commander  of  the  guard.  In  case  of  an  alarm,  it  was 
agreed  to  meet  at  Wright's  tavern,  now  Deacon  Jarvis's.  A  part 
of  the  company  under  Captain  Brown  paraded  about  breaK  of 
day ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  was  coming,  they 
were  dismissed,  to  be  Called  together  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Soon 
afterward  the  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had  assembled,  paraded 
on  the  common,  and,  after  furnishing  themselves  with  ammunition 
lit  the  oourt-house,  marched  down  below  the  village  in  view  of  the 
I^ezinffton  road.  About  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  minute  com- 
|>any  from  Lincoln,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  X)r.  Presoolt,  came 
into  town,  and  paraded  in  lilfe  manner.  The  number  of  armed 
men,  who  had  now  assembled,  was  about  one  hundred.  The  morn- 
ing had  advanced  to  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  the  British  army 
were  soon  seen  approaching  the  town  on  the  Lexington  road.  The 
yun  shone  with  peculiar  splendor.     The  glittering  arms  of  eight 
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hundred  8ol4ierSy  ^  the  flower  of  the  British  anny,'  were  full  in 
view.  It  was  a  novel,  imjposing,  alarmiDg  sight  What  was  to 
he  done  ?  At  first  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  face  the 
enemy,  as  few  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  consequences.  Of  this 
opinion,  among  others,  was/the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  town,  who  had  turned  out  amongst  the  first  in  the 
morning  to  animate  and  encourage  his  people  by  his  co^msel  and 

Satriotic example.  '  Let  us  stand  our  s^ound,'  said  he ;  'if  we 
ie,  let  us  die  here  t '  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  then  on  the 
hill.  '  Let  us  go  and  meet  them,'  said  one  to  him.  'No,'  he 
answered,  '  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  begin  the  war.'  They  did 
not  then  know  what  had  happened  at  Lexington.  Their  number 
was,  however,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  concluded  best  to  retire  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. They  consequently  marched  to  ^e  northern  declivity 
of  the  burying-ground  hill,  near  the  pilesent  site  of  the  court-house. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  their  station  till  the  British  light 
infantry  had  arrived  within  a  few  rods'  distance.    #    #    #    # 

''  In  the  m6an  time  the  British  troops  entered  the  town.  The  six 
companies  of  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  enter  on  the  hill  and 
disperse  the  minute  men  whom  they  had  seen  paraded  there.  The 
grenadiers  came  up  the  main  road,  and  halted  on  the  common, 
tinfortunately  for  the  people's  cause,  the  British  officers  had 
already  been  made  somewhat  acquainted,  through  their  spies  and 
the  tones,  with  the  topography  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  military  stores.  On  their  arrival  they  examined,  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  the  help  of  spyglasses,  from  a  post  of  obser* 
▼ation  on  the  burying-grouna  hill,  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
condition  of  the  provincials,  &c.  It  was  fouud  that  the  provin- 
cials were  assembling,  and  that  no  time,  was  to  be  lost.  The  first 
object  of  the  British  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  north  and  south 
bridges,  to  prevent  any  militia  from  entering  over  them.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Colonel  Smith  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he 
detached  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  under  command  of  Capt 
Lawrence  Parsons  of  his  own  regiment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
north  bridge,  and  proceed  thence  to  places  where  stores  were  de- 
posited, fkisign  D'Bernicre,  already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to 
direct  his  way.  It  is  also  intimated  that  tories  were  active  in  guid-* 
ing  the  regulars.  Captain  Beeman  of  Petersham  was  one.  On 
their  arrival  there,  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
Lawrie  of  the  43d  regiment,  were  leh  to  protect  the  bridge ;  one  of 
those,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Thornton  Gould,  para- 
ded at  the  bridge,  the  other,  of  the  4th' and  10th  regiments,  fell 
back  in  the  rear  towards  the  hill.  Captain  Parsons  with  three 
companies  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  to  destroy  the  stores 
there  deposited.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Mundey  Pole,  of  the 
10th  regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  south  bridge, 
and  destroy  such  public  property  as  he  could  find  in  that  direction. 
The  grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Pitcaim,  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  all  means  in  their  power  were 
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used  to  accomplish  the  de^tnictioii  of  military  stores.  By  the 
great  exertions  of  the  proyincials  the  principal  part  of  the  public 
stores  had  been  secreted^  and  many  others  were  protected  by  the 
innocent  artifice  of  individuals.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
grenadiers  broke  open  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  was  afterwards  savea;  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of 
three  iron  twenty-four  pound  cannon,  and  burnt  sixteen  new  car-^ 
riage-wheels,  and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons. 
The  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cut  down,  and  suffered  tfie  same 
fitte.  About  five  hundred  pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mill-pond  and  into  wells. .       *        #        *        #        « 

"  While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  our  citizens  and  part  of 
our  military  meii;  having  secured  what  articles  of  pubKc  property 
they  could,  were  assembling  under  arms.  Beside  the  iiiinute-men 
and  militia  of  Concord,  the  military  companies  from  the  adjoining 
towns  hegan  to  assemble ;  and  the  number  had  increased  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  thriee  hundred.         *      .  *        * 

<<  Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldrars  as  they" 
arrived  singly  or  in  squads,  on  the  fi^id  westerly  of  Colonel  Jonas 
Buttrick's  present  residence ;  the  minute  companies  on  the  right 
and  the  militia  on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observing 
an  ui^usual  smoke  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
officers  and  citizens  in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by, 
and  inquired  earnestly,  '  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  down?* 
They  men,  with  those  exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberately, 
with  noble  patriotism  and  firmness,  *  resolved  to  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,. or  die  in  the  attempt;' 
and  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  not  to  fire  unless  first  fired 
upon.     '  They  acted  upon  principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

"  Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  orders  to  march  by  wheeling 
from  the  right.  Major  Buttrick  requested  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rob- 
inson to  accompany  him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  came  to  the  road  leading  from  Captain 
Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  Acton  minute  company,  under 
Captain  Davis,  passed  by  in  front,  marched  towards  the  bridge  a 
short  distance,  and  halted.  Being  in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Con- 
cord minute  company,  under  Captain  Brown,  being  before  at  the 
head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they  came  equally  in  front. 
The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  -company  caniMt  now  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  road  wsis  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  was  built  with  large  stones  on  the  upper  side,  in  which  posts 
were  placed,  connected  together  at  their  tops  with  poles  to  aid  foot- 
passengers  in  passing  over  in  times  of  high  water. 

"  The  British,  observing  their  motions,  immediately  formed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  began  to  take  up  the  planks  af 
the  bridge.  Against  this  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  in  an  ele- 
vated tone,  and  ordered  a  quicker  step  of  his  jsoldiers.  The  British 
desisted.  At  that  moment  two  or  three  guns  were  fired  in  *quick 
succession  into  the  river,  which  the  provincials  considered  as  alarm- 
guns  and  not  aimed  at  them.    They  had  arrived  within  ten  or  fif- 
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teen  rods  of  the  bridge,  when  asin^  gun  was  fired  by  a  Britisii 
soldier,  the  ball  from  which,  passing  under  Colonel  Robinson's  arm, 
slightly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard^  a  filer  in  the  Acton 
company,  and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  th^  Concord  minute  men.  This 
|un  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  belonging  to  Acton,  were  killed,  a 
ball  pfissing  dirough  the  body  of  the  former,  and  another  through 
the  head  of  the  latter.  On  seeing  this,  Major  Buttrick  instantly 
leaped  from  the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his.  men,  exclaimed, 
'  Fire,  fellow-soldiets,  for  God's  sake,  fire ! '  discharging  his  own 
gnn  almost  in  the  same  instant  His  order  was  instantly  obeyed: 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  whole  line  of  the  provincial 
ranks  took  place.  Firing  on  both  sides  continued  a  few  minutes. 
Three  British  soldiers  were  killed ;  and  Lieutenants  Sunderland, 
Kelley,  and  Gould,  a  sergeant,  and  four  privates,  were  wounded. 
The  British  imniediately  retreated  about  half  way  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  were  met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  had 
been  drawn  thither  by  '  the  noise  of  battle.'  Two  of  the  sdldiers 
killed  at  the  bridge,  were  left  on  the  gi^oimd,  where  they  were 
afterwards  buried  by  Zachariali  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jun.; 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked  by  an  ever-enduring  monn« 
ment,  as  the  place  wher«  the  .first  British  blood  was  spilt,— where 
the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier  was  taken,  in  a  contest  which 
resulted  in  a  revolution  the  most  mighty  in  its  consequences  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  provincials  pursued  them  across 
the  bridge,  though  a  jfew  returned  to  Buttrick  s  with  their  dead. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  immediately,  across  the  Great 
Field  to  intercept  the  enemy,  on  their  retreat  at  Merriam's  Corner* 
From  this  time  through  the  day,  Uttle  or  no  military  order  was 

{reserved.  Every  man  chose  his  own  time  and  mode  of  attack, 
t  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  when  the  firing  at  the  bridge 
took  place,  and  a  short  time  after  Captain  Pardons  and  his  party 
returned  unmolested  from  C6lonel  Barrett'a        »        *        * 

"  By  this  time  the  provincials'  had  considerably  increased,  and  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  British  had  but  partially  accomplished  the  objectf 
of  their  expedition ;  the  quantity  of  public  stores  destroyed  bemg  very  small  in  compari* 
son  with  what  remained  untouched.  They  observed,  however,  with  no  httle  anxiety 
and  astonishment,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provincials  were  assembling,  and  the  de- 
termined resolution  with  which  they  were  opposed.  Hitherto  their  superior  numbers 
hJid  given  them  an  advantage  over  such  companies  as  had  assembled ;  but  they  now 
beglm  to  feel  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  resolved,  from  necessity,  on  an  immediate 
retreat.  They  collected  together  their  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  hasty  provi* 
sion  for  the  wounded.      •  *  *'  *  .## 

**  The  designs  of  the  enemy  were  now  fully  developed  \  anil  the  indignation  of  the 
pipvincitds  was  highly  excited.  Many  of  them  were  determined  to  be  revenged  for  the 
wanton  cruelties  which  had  been  committed.  They  had  followed  the  retreating  party 
between  the  bridge  and  the  village,  and  fired  single-handed  from  the  high  ground,  or 
fixnn  bc^d  such  shelter  as  came  in  their  way;  and  thus  began  a  -  mode  of  war&re 
which  cost  many  a  one  his  life. 

"  The  king's  troops  retreated  in  the  same  order  as  they  entered 
town^the  in&ntry  on  thc^  hill  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  road,  but 
trith  flanking  parties  more  numerous  and  farther  from  the  main 
hody.    On  arriving  at  Merriam's  Comer  they  were  attacked  by  the 
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provincials  who  had  proceeded  across  the  Great  Fields^  in  conjunc- 
tion witl^  a  company  from  Reading,  under  command  of  the  late 
Governor  Brooks.  Several  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  Ensign  Lester.  None  of  the  pro- 
vincials were  injured.  From  this  time  the  road  was  literally  lined 
with  provincials,,  whose  accurate  aim'  generally  produced  the 
desired  effect  Guns  wejre  fired  from  every  house,  bam,  wsdl,  or 
covert.  *  *  *  *  *  '  # 

"  An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  in  the  morning  to  Gene« 
ral  Gage  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  there ;  and  about  9 
o'clock  a  brigade  of  about  1,100  men  marched  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Earl  Percy,  a  brigadier-gene^ 
ral,  consisting  of  the  marines,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  4th,  47th, 
and  38th  regiments,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  reinforcement  ar- 
rived at  Lexington  about  2  o'clock,  placed  the  field-pieces  on  the 
high  ground  below  Monroe's  tavern,  and  checked  for  about  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  During  this  time 
they  burnt  the  house,  barn,-  and  other  out-buildings  of  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Loring,  the  house,  barn,  and  $hop  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Mulliken, 
and  the  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Joshua  Bond.  By'  the  aid  of  this 
reinforcement  they  were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  to  Charlestown, 
though  not  without  sustaining  continual  losses  on  the  way.  They 
arrived  about  7  o'clock,  having,  during  a  dav  unusually  hot  for 
the  season,  marched  upwards  of  36  miles,  ana  endured  almost  in- 
credible suffering.  All  the  provisions  they  had  had  were  obtained  by 
purchase  or  plunder  from  the  people,  their  provision- wagons  hav- 
mg  been  taken  bv  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  'were  so  much 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  dogs'  after  the 
chase.'  Our  militia  and  minute-men  pursued  them  to  Charles- 
town  Neck,  many  of  whom  remained  there  during  the  night; 
others  returned  home. 

"  The  damage  to  private  property  by  fire,  robbeiy,  and  destraction,  was  estimated  at 
£274  16i.  7tf.  m  Concord ;  £1761  U.  Sd,  in  Lexington ;  and  £1202  Sv.  7d.  in  OBm. 
bridge. 

«<  Of  the  provincials  49  were  killed,  36  wounded,  and  5  missing.  Ouitain  Charles 
Miles,  .Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonas  Brown,  and  Abel  Prescott,  jr.,  of  Concord,  were 
woanded.  Caotain  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hajwaid,  of  Acton,  were 
killed,  and  Latner  Blanchard  wounded.  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson  of  Bedfora,  was 
killed,  and  Job  Lane  wounded. 

"0(  the  British,  73  were  killed,  172  wounded,  and  26  missing ;  amoh^  whom  mere 
18  officers,  10  sergeants,  2  drummers,  and  240  rank  and  file.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Francis  Smith  and  Benjamin  Bernard.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hail  was  wounded  at  the  north  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat.  He  died  the 
next  day,  and  his  remains  were  delivered  up  to  General  Gage..  Lieutenant  £dward 
Thornton  Gould  was  also  wounded  at  the  bridge  and  taken  prisoner,  on  the  retreat.'' 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  lecendy 
erected  at  Concord,  at  the  place  where  the  old  north  bridge  of  Con- 
cord crossed  the  river.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  &e  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the^narble  inlet : — 

"  Hebe,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  made  the  first  forcAle  re- 
sistance to  British  aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  Ame* 
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rican  militia.  Here  stood  the  invading  army,  and  on  this  spot  the 
first  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  gave 
Independence  to  these  United  States.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  in 
the  love  of  Freedom,  this  monument  was  erected  A.  D.  1S36." 

The  monument  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  public  road, 
near  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  land  for  tha 
above  purpose.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  between  the  trees 
seen  standing  by  the  water's  edge  on  each  side  of  the  nMmumenL 
These  trefs  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  this  spot  were  buried  a  few  feet 
from  the  monument.  The  place  is  marked  by  two  rough  stones, 
seen  on  the  left,  by  the  two  persons  represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  this 
town.  The  oldest  mimumcnt  is  in  the  Hill  burying-ground,  in- 
scribed thus:  "Joseph  Merriam,  aged  47  years,  died  the  iS)  of  April, 
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Of  ibis  beloved  Disciple  and  MiaiMer  of  Jpsus  jChrisi  't  is  justly  obeenrable,  that,  in 
addition  to  his  natural  and  ac(|Uired  ahUiiirs.  he  wiviUisiingiii»h«Uy  lavuuinl  with  ihose 
emineal  Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (^Meekaess,  Humility,  niiu  ZchI,}  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fit  fur  anil  enabled  him  lo  t^  thro'  Ihe  great  and  anlDoos  work  of  the 
Gospel  Minliiry,  upon  which  he  entered  in  the  25lh  year  of  his  a^e.  The  Duties  of 
Ihe  rarioos  Characlers  he  sustnineil  in  life,  were  perfi>mied  with  crcnt  slrit:tne$s  and 
fidelity.  Asa  private  Gfari^lian  he  wns  a  bright  Example  uf  Holiness  in  Life  and  Pa- 
riiy  in  Conversation.  But  in  the  exeruiion  of  y<  niinlNierial  otfice  he  sbune  with  Pe- 
culiar Lustre,— a  spiritof  Devotionanimated  allhisperformnni-m : — his chxarine  dri^d 
u  y*  Rain  and  his  lip«  distilled  like  the  Dew: — his  Preaching  wok  powerful  and 
Searching; — and  he  who  blcK<ed  him  with  an  uncommon  Talent  in  a  particular  Appli- 
cation to  j™  Consciences  of  men,  crowned  his  skilful  Endeavours  w""  great  success. 
As  y  work  of  the  Mmistry  was  his  great  Deliglit,  so  he  continued  fervent  and  diligent 
ID  y  P^ormance  of  it,  till  his  Divine  Lord  called  him  from  his  Service  on  Earth  » 
the  Qlonoas  Recompense  of  Reward  in  Heaven 
unto  Righteousness  he  shines  as  a  star  for  ever 
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«  His  soal  was  of  y*  Angeiic  Prune, 
The  Same  IngrauentSi  and  the  moald  y*  same. 
Whom  y*  Creator  makes  &  Minister  of  Fame." 

Watts. 

In  Memory  &[  CapL  JOHN  STON£,  the  Architect  of  that  Modem  and  insily 
Celebrated  Piece  of  Architectnrey  Charles  River  Bridge.  He  was  a  man  of  good  Natu- 
ral atnlities,  which  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  Moral  Virtaes  and  Christian  Graces. 
He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1791,  in  the  63  year  of  his  age. 

This  stone  is  designed  by  its  durability  to  perpetnate  the  memory,  and  by  its  colour 
to  signify  the  moral  character,  of  Miss  ABIGAIL  DUDLEY,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1812, 
aged  73. 

The  fotiowing,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Daniel  Bliss, 
Esq.,  has  often  been  published  and  admired. 

God  wills  as  free ; — man  wills  us  slaves.  I  will  as  (Sod  wills ;  Ckid's  will  be  done. 
Here  ties  the  body  of  JOHN  JACK:,  A  native  of  Africa,  who  died  March,  1773,  aged 
abovt  sxKty  years.  Though  bom  in  a  iQtnd  of  sUvenr,  He  was  bom  free.  Though  he 
Jyed  in  a  laiid  of  liberty.  He  lived  a  slave ;  Till  by  his  honest,  though  stolen  labours. 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery.  Which  |^ve  him  his  finee4om :  Though  not  long 
before  Death,  the  grand  tyrant,  Gave  him  his  final  emancipation.  And  put  him  on  a 
fimlittg  with  kings.  Though  a  slave  to  vice,  fie  pracosed  tnoee  virtue^  without  whidi 
kings  are  but  slaves. 

Here  lyes  Interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cargill,  late  of  Boston,  who  died  ia 
Concord,  January  12, 1799,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cargill  was  bom  in  BeU 
lyshannon,  in  Ireland,  came  to  this  eountry  in  the  year  1774,  destitute  of  the  comforts 
of  life ;  but  by  his  industry  and  good  economy  he  acquired  a  good  estate ;  and,  hav- 
mg  no  children,  he  at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bebecca  Cargill, 
WML  to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  bv  marriage,  and  especially  a  large  and 
generous  donation  to  the  town  of  Concord  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes. 

How  itruigB,  O  Ood,  who  reigni  on  bigh^        I  To  lav  my  boom  wlik  ■liaogen  denL 

That  I  ahmild  come  ao  Ihr  to  dia,  |         '  But  f  hava  hopea  when  I  anw 

And  laaTa  0^7  friaoda,  wharo  I  waa  bral,         1  To  dwell  with  thae  hi  youdar  akiai. 


DRACUT. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1701.  This  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  This  town 
has  a  tolerably  eood  soil,  and  is  watered  by  Beaver  brook,  which 
crosses  it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Since 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Lowell,  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  town.  "  A  fine 
and  picturesque  bridge  was  built  many  years  since  from  this  town 
to  Chelmsfom,  over  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls.  The  piers  are 
fotmded  on  the  rocks  that  divide  and  break  the  falls,  and  the 
arches  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  water  foaming  be- 
neaUi,  has  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  Another  elegant  and 
costly  bridge,  just  below  the  falls,  connects  this  town  with  Lowell. 
It  was  built  in  1826,  is  about  600  feet  long,  is  roofed  the  whole 
length,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance."  In  1837,  there 
was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  4  sets  of  machinery ;  700 
pairs  of  boots  and  13,600  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  vi^^ed  at 
$12,000 ;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufactured  was  $4,000.  Popu- 
lation, 1,898.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Haver* 
hill,  and  27  firom  Boston. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

i 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1663.  This  is  a  small  township; 
the  land  is  rather  level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Nashua 
river  forms  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  then  passes  into 
New  Hampdiire.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Ck>ngregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universatist.  Population,  570.  Distance,  18  miles 
firom  Concord,  6  south  of  Nashua  village,  and  37  from  Boston. 

"Cape.  John  Lovetti  (or  Loiwwell,  as  his  name  was  formerly  written,)  the  hero  of 
Pigwacket,  and  six  of  his  men^  were  from  this  town.  He  had  distingnished  himself  in. 
several  Moody  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  taken  several  scalps,  for  which  he  received 
a  bounty  of  100  poonds  each,  from  the  treasury  of  the- colony.  In  Feb.  1724,  he  and 
his  IbUowen  sorprised  and  ^led  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  as  they  were  sitting  around 
a  fire,  and  received  1,000  pounds  for  tneirscalps  at  Boston !  In  April,  1725,  Capt.  Lovell 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  Farwell,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Bobbins^  Knsign  John  HbirwoodV  Sergeant 
Noah  Johnson^  Robert  Ushei^  and  Samuel  Whiting,  from  this  town^  Ensign  Sethi  Wy- 
man,  Thomas  Biehardson,  Timothy  Richardson,  Lc^bod  Johnson,  and  Josiah  John- 
son, of  Wobnm :  Ebenezer  Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Melvin,  l^l^azar 
Melvin,  Jacob  rarrar,  and  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Concord :  chaplain  Jonathan  Frye,  of 
Andover ;  Sergeant  Jacob  FUUum,  of  Weston ;  Gdrp.  |)dwara  Lingfield,  of  S^nr ; 
Jonathan  Kittvedge  and  Solomon  Kies,  of  BiUerica;  John  Jefts,  Daniel  Wooos, 
Thomas  Woods^  John  Chamberlain,  Elias  Barron,  Isaac  Lakin,  and  Joseph  Gilson,  of 
Grocon;  Ebenezer  Ajrer  and  Abiel  Asten,  of  Haverhill;  with  several  others  who 
letumed  without  reaching  the  field  of  action,  to  the  number  of  46  in^.  all;  set  out  foi^ 
Tlgwacket,  then  the  residence  of  the  celebra^  Indian  chief,  Paugus.  On  the  8th  of 
Hay,  having  zeached  the  borders  of  a  pond  in  what  is  now  F>yeburg,  Maine,  they 
were  attacked  by  about  80  Indians,  witn  all  the  fury  of  the  most^dMermined  hostility, 
and  the  exultation  of  expected' victoiy.  The  heroic  band  maintained  the  fight  from 
morning  till  night,  when  the  enemy  withdrew ;  having  three-fourths  of  thei*  number 
killed  or  woaaded.  Of  Lovelies  party,  himself  and  eight  more  were  dead,  fmu  were 
groaning  with  the  agony  of  mort^  wounds,  several  were  wounded  less  severely,  nine 
temainedimhart,  and  one  had  fliad  at  the  onset.  Lieut.  Bobbins  was  left  mortally» 
wounded  on  the  field  of  action ;  Lieut.  Farwell,  chaplain  Frye,  Davis  and  Jones,  ^o* 
ceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  failed  and  were  left  ;  the  two  former  per- 
ished. Davia  and  Jones,  after  inexpressible  sufifering,  reached  a  plnce  of  safety.  The 
pond  akme,  by  protecting  their  rear,  saved  them  from  total  destruction.  Capt.  Tyng, 
of  Ifass.,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  to  burv  the  dead*;  13  were  interred 
on  the  field,  and  their  names  insciihed  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  but  more  durable 
Becbrds  perpetuate  thexemenbiunee  of  the  sanguinary  conflict/' — Spojfor<rs  Gaz. 


FRAMINGHAM. 


FnAvmonAM  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1700.  Tn  thiis  year 
it  was  by  the  general  court  '^  ordered  that  said  plantation,  called 
Framingham,  be  henceforth  a  txywnship  retaining  the  name  of 
Framingham,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  of  a  town 
according  to  law.  %ving  imto  Sherbon  all  the  rights  of  land' 
granted  by  the  general  court  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those* 
since  purchased  by  exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natick,  or  other- 
wise, all  the  farms  lying  within  said  township  according  to  the* 
former  grants  of  this  general  court."  On  the  same  day  this  grant; 
was  made  by  the  legislature,  a  petition,  by  mutual  concert,  was 
made  Yor  a  large  tract  of  land  north-east  of  said  plantation,  termed 
Sudbury  FarmSy  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  township,  which  wa» 
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readily  granted.  The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  John 
Swili,  who  was  ordained  Oct,  1701,  and  died  in  1745,  aged  67. 
The  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing members : 

Henry  Rice,  Simon  Mellen,  Samuel  Winch, 

Daniel  Rice,  Deac.    .    Peter  Cloise,  Thomas  Frost, 

Joua.  Hemingway,  do.  Benjamin  Bridges,  John  Haven, 

Thomas  Drury,  Caleb  Bridges,  Isaac  Bowen, 

Thomas  Walker,  Thomas  MclIen,  Slephen  Jennings, 

John  Stow,  Benjamin  Nurse,  Nathaniel  Haven. 


Bojtem  vita  of  Framingham,  (cintfal  part.) 


This  Tillage  is  about  half  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  being 
21  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
village  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2'Con- 
in«gational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist. 
Part  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox 
church  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  tower  of 
the  Universalist  church.  The  next  building  in  the  distance  west- 
ward of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  academy,  which  is  constructed 
of  stone;  the  spire  seen  near  this  building  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  town-house,  having  pillars  at  each  end,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  in  the  enclosed  green.  RaxonviUe,  a  manufacturing 
village,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  and 
has  a  Congregational  church.  The  "Framingham  Bank"  has  a 
capital  of  |99,450.  Population,  2,881.  The  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter railroad  passes  through  this  town,  about  2  miles  south  from 
the  village.  This  town  is  watered  by  Sudbury  river,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Concord  river.  The  surluce  of  the  town  cannot  be 
considered  as  hilly  or  plain ;  It  consists  mostly  of  gentle  eminences 
and  depressions,  every  acre  being  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
,<;nil   on   the   high   arabli;   liiiid  is  rnllicr  gravelly,  but  generally, 
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timmghout  ihe  town,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  raisbig  of  rye  and 
com. 

The  Framingham  cotton  and  woollen  manufBustory  was  incor- 
porated in  1813,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  Saxon  manufac- 
tory was  incorporated  in  1824.  '^This  company  purchased  the 
Leicester  factory  the  same  year,  and  the  stock  was  united  in  the 
same  corporation  by  act  of  court,  Feb.  8, 1825;  capital  $150,000." 
In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  5  woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  wool- 
len machinery ;  wool  consumed,  744,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured, 
S!68,640  yards,  valued  at  $311,800;  males  employed,  105 ;  females, 
141 ;  capital  invested,  $415,000.  There  were  1,524  pairs  of  boots 
and  34,955  pairs  of  sho^  manufactured,  valued  at  $31,293 ;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $46,000.  There  were  7,777  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $16,358. 

The  followii^  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smidi,  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  with  a 
translation. 

Hie  jacet  qui  obiit  A.  D.  1745|  Aprilis  24to,  ^tatisque  anno  67mo.  vir  ille  Reveren- 
das  D.  JoHANirss  Swift.  Dotibos  et  nativis  et  acquisitis  omatiis ;  Docendi  Anifex, 
Exemplar  Tirendi  Felix,  dam  vixit  mores  exhibens  secundum  Divinas  Bellas  £p 
.  .  ^  .  .  o  necessarios :  commiscens  prudeRtiam  Serpentis  columbaeqae  innocentiam 
commercinm  com  eo  habentibas.  •  In  vita  percharus,  atque  gratam  sai  etsi  mcestam 
memoriam  post  .mortem  suis  relinqpens : — Qai  per  vahos  casus  variaqae  rerum  dis- 
crimina,  atque  usque  ad  mortem,  raiam  Discretiouem,  Modestiam,  Fatientiam,  Tohm- 
tatique  Supremi  Numinissubmissioiiem  spectandam  pnebens,  jam  tandem  in  Domino 
reqnievit,  adoptionem  scilicet  corporis  obruti  Redemptionein,  expectabun4as. 

FHere  lies  the  Reverend  John  Swift^  who  died  in  1745|  April  24**^*  in  the  67th  year 
of  nis  age.  Adorned- with  giAs  both  native  and  acquired  ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  teaclung ;  a  model  of  living,  conforming  all  his  acts  to  the  divine  laws.  To  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  exhibited  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  While  living,  he  was  very  much  beloved,  and  he  left  at  death  a  grateful, 
though  mournful  memory  to  his  friends.  Through  many  scenes  and  trials,  and  even 
unto  death,  he  manifested  a  rare  discretion,  modesty,  patience,  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will.  He  at  length  rests  with  the  Lcnrd,  looking  for  the  adoption,  that  is,  the 
redemption  of  the  body.] 


GROTON. 


Groton  was  originally  a  grant  by  the  general  court,  made  May 
23,  1665,  of  eight  miles  square,  to  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop  and  others, 
at  a  place  called  Petapafway^  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  and  parts  of  Dunstable,  Westford, 
Littleton,  ana  Harvard.  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop,  being  a  son  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony,  probably 
named  the  place  Cfroton,  from  the  town  in  England  whence  the 
family  came.  The  grant,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times,  says, 
"the  court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioners  eight  miles 
square  in  the  place  desired,  to  make  a  comfortable  plantation,"  and 
it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  "with  all  convenient  speed,  that  so 
no  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  the  petitioners  for  the  speedy 
procuring  of  a  godly  minister  among  them."   Among  the  first  set- 
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tiers  were  William  Martin,  Richard  Blood,  Robert  Blood,  and  John 
Lakin.  The  precise  time  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  known,  but 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  appointed  October,  16S9,  report,, 
that  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  families  there^  ifaough  ^'  it 
will  afford  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  sixty  families  at 
least" 

The  first  town  record  to  be  found  is  as  follows : — "  At  a  generall 
town  meeting,  June  2S^»  1662,  It  was  agreed  uppon,  that  the  house 
for  the  minister  should  be  set  uppon  the  plane  whare  it  is  now 
framing."  Also,  ^'  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  sett  upon  the 
right  hand  of  the  path,  by  a  small  white  oak,  marked  at  the  sow- 
west  side  with  two  notches  and  a  blaze."  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants  increased  imtil  the  year  1676,  when,  having  been  three  times 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  Philip's  war,  they  abandoned  the  place. 
A  new  setdement  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  spring  of  1678. 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  or- 
dained 1663,  left  the  inhabitants  in  1676.  His  successors  have 
been  Gershom  Hobart,  ordained  1678,  dismissed  1704  or  5 ;  Dud- 
ley Broadstreet,  ordained  1706,  dismissed  1712 ;  Caleb  Trowbridge, 
ordained  1716,  died  1760 ;  Samuel  Dana,  ordained  1761,  dismis- 
sed 1775 ;  Daniel  Chaplin,  ordained  1778,  retired  by  reason  of  age 
1825;  Charles  Robinson,  installed  1826,  dismissed  1838;  Rev. 
George  W.  Wells,  installed  Nov.  21,  1838.  A  Presbyterian  society 
was  incorporated  in  1788,  but  it  never  had  an  ordained  minister, 
and  has  become  extinct.  In  1826,  a  part  of  the  first  parish  seceded 
and  formed  an  Orthodox  society ;  whose  ministers  have  been  John 
Todd,  ordained  1827,  dismissed  1833 ;  Charles  Kitteridge,  install- 
ed 1833,  dismissed  1835 ;  Dudley  Phelps,  installed  1836,  the  pre- 
sent minister.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1832,  and  they 
have  Amasa  Saunderson  for  their  minister. 

Groton,  as  now  bounded,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  having^ 
many  angles  in  its  boundary  lines.  None  of  its  original  boundaries 
are  retained,  except  one  mile  on  Townsend  on  the  west,  and 
Massapoag  Pond  on  the  N.  East.  Its  present  area  is  about  27,350 
acres ;  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  central  part,  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  grass,  com,  barley,  or  most  crops  usually  cultivated  in  New 
England. 

The  village,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, one  academy,  two  district  school-houses,  five  mercantile 
shops,  two  taverns,  and  seventy  other  dwelling-houses.  The  en^ 
graving  is  A  north-western  view  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
academy,  seen  on  the  right,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
This  place  is  17  miles  from  Concord,  14  to  Lowell,  30  to  Worces- 
ter, and  34  to  Boston.     Population,  2,057. 

At  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center,  on  the  Squannacook  river,  there  is  a  paper-mill,  which 
will  employ  from  8  to  10  hands.  There  are  two  tanneries,  and  4 
grist  and  saw-mills.  The  town  is  mostly  a  farming  town,  and 
jormerly  has  raised  large  quantities  of  hops,  but  the  recent  low 
prices  have  discouraged  the  hop  growers.     In  1837,  the  value  of 
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clothing  manufactured  was  $24,000;  number  of  gannents,  11,000; 
males  employed,  3 ;  females,  245. 

7%e  following,  respecting  the  Indian  depredations  in  this  town, 
is  from  Dwight's  Travels,  vol.  ii, 

■  "  OnXOD,  in  Ihe  early  pwiods  of  iia  settlement,  Mperienced  its  sh»re  of  Indian  de- 
predstiona.  It  was  incoriwraJfd  in  1655,  Id  1676,  a  bodv  of  sava^s  entered  it  on  the 
secoodof  March,  plandered  several  housei,  and  carried  off  a  nnmbei  of  catlle.  On  the 
ninth,  the;  unbushed  foni  men,  who  were  dririfii;  their  cartH,  killed  one,  nnd  took  ft 
second :  bat,  while  tbey  were  dispaling  about  the  maDner  of  pultinj;  him  to  death,  he 
eicapea.  On  the  Ihirteenlh,  about  four  humlrEd  of  the<ie  people  assaulted  Grotan  afain. 
ITie  inhabi  tan  Is,  alarmed  by  the  recent  desiniction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five 
ganiioqed  houses,  f  oni  of  these  were  irithin  muskel^hot  cf  ench  other.  The  fiftk 
stood  at  tbf;  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  the  fonr  neighboring  ones  were  guhered  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 

"  In  the  morning  two  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  behind  a  hill,  near  one  of 
the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention  lo  decoy  the  inhabitants  oai  of  their  fortificatiou. 
The  alarm  was  immediaieljr  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in  Ihis  garriina, 
and  seveial  from  the  neil,  Lmpmdenlly  went  out  to  sururiie  ibcm ;  when  a  lat^  body, 
who  bad  been  lying  in  ambush  for  this  purpose,  arose  instantaneously,  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  Another  pnriy  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time,  cameupsa 
Ibe  rear  of  the  nearest  garrison,  thus  deprived  of  its  defence,  and  began  to  pull  down 
the  paliiades.  The  flying  English  retreated  to  the  neii  gnrriscu ;  and  the  women  and 
children,  Ibnaken  as  ibey  were,  escaped,  under  the  protection  of  Providetice,  to  Iho 
same  place  of  safety.  The  ungarrisoned  houses  in  the  town  were  then  ael  on  fire  by 
thesavageG. 

"  In  a  similar  manner  Ihey  attempted  lo  surprise  the  lolilaiy  garriscm,  one  of  dieir 
people  being  employed  lo  decoy  the  English  out  of  il,  into  an  ambush  in  the  neighbor- 
rood.  The  watch,  however,  iliscovering  the  ambush,  gave  the  alarm,  and  orevemed 
the  mischief  intended.  The  next  day  the  Indians  withdrew ;  having  buml  alioat  hnj 
dwelltiig4ioiises  and  the  church,  tt^etber  with  boms  and  out-houses.  John  Monoco, 
their  leader,  during  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same  spirit  which  is  exhibited  with  to 
mnch  vanity  and  haughtiness  in  the  proclamations  of  General  Bu^oyne,  the  dnke  ot 
Bmnswick  when  entering  Prance,  and  General  Le  Clerk  when  attacking  St.  Domin- 
go, iniulted  the  inhabitants  of  Gi^on  with  his  former  exploits  in  bnming  lAncasUc 
ai^  Medfield ;  Ihrcalened  that  he  would  bum  Groton,  Chehnsford,  Concord,  and  Boa- 
ton  ;  and  declared,  amid  many  tannts  and  blasphemies,  that  he  could  do  whatever  ba 
{leased.  His  threatening  against  GrMon  he  executed ;  but,  instead  of  burning  the  other 
towns,  be  was  taken  a  prisoner  a  few  months  oAerwardi,  led  throngh  the  streeta  et 
Sioaun  wtth  a  baiter  abont  bis  neck,  and  banged.    His  three  compeeiB  in  hanghiiitew 
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met  with  a  fate  differing  in  form  from  his ;  bat  by  the  Ingloripos  and  miscimMe  end 
of  their  efforts  are  exhibited  to  mankind  as  solemn  monitions  of  the  madness,  as  well 
as  imniety,  of  arrogating  to  a  human  arm  that  disposal  of  events  which  belongs  only 
to  God.  One  woald  think,  that  Sennacherib  and  Kabshakeh  had  long  since  taught  tibis 
lesson  effectnaily.  For  Monooo,  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ,  for  the  Christian  Iwasters 
there  is  no  excuse.'' 


HOLLISTON. 


The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  town  about  1710.  In 
1724,  the  people  had  increased  to  thirty-four  families,  and  finding 
it  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  attend  meeting  and 
do  duty  in  Sherburne,  they  petitioned  the  town  to  set  them  off, 
which  was  amicably  votedi  The  same  year,  (1724)  they  were 
incorporated  by  the  general  court ;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  the  place  was  called  Holliston.  The  soil  in  this  town 
is  generally  of  a  good  quality ;  a  small  branch  of  Charles  river  rises 
in  this  town,  and  affords  a  good  water-power.  There  is  one 
woollen  factory,  one  of  thread,  and  one  of  combs.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  brogans  are  made  here,  employing  about  300  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  There  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists 
and  1  Methodist  Distance,  21  miles  S.  of  Concord,  6  N.  E.  of 
Hopkinton,  and  24  south-westerly  from  Boston.  Population,  1,775. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  20,803  pairs  of 
boots,  244,578  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $241,626;  males  employ- 
ed, 312 ;  females,  149.  There  were  26,580  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $33,210. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Mr.  James  Stone  was  or- 
dained the  first  pastor  here,  in  1728.  In  1743,  Mr.  Joshua  Prentiss 
was  ordained  the  second  minister ;  he  continued  pastor  42  years, 
and  died  in  1788.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dickinson, 
the  third  minister,  who  was  ordained  in  1789.  December,  1753, 
and  January,  1754,  were  remarkable  for  what  is  called  the  great 
sickness  in  Holliston.  "  The  patients  were  violently  seized  with  a 
piercing  pain  in  the  breast  or  side;  to  be  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
head  was  not  common ;  the  fever  high.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  died  were  rational  to  the  last ;  they  lived  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  days  after  they  were  taken. .  In  some  instances,  it  appears, 
they  strangled,  by  not  being  able  to  expectorate ;  some  in  this  case, 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  last  moments,  were  recovered  by 
administering  oil.  ,  In  about  six  weeks  fifty-three  persons  died, 
forty-one  of  whom  died  within  twenty-two  days.''  The  following 
account  of  this  sickness  is  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss.  ^*  December  31st,  seven  lay  unburied.  Janu- 
ary 4th,  ten  lay  unburied,  in  which  week  seventeen  died.  There 
were  two,  three,  four,  and  five  buried  for  many  days  successively. 
Of  those  who  died,  fifteen  were  members  of  this  church."  "  Wfe 
are  extremely  weakened  by  the  desolation  death  has  made  in 
many  of  the  most  substantial  families  among  us;  four  families 
wholly  broken  up,  losing  both  their  heads.    Tiv^  sickness  was  so 
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pievalent,  that  but  few  iamilies  escaped ;  for  more  than  a  month, 
there  was  not  enoiu^  well  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
though  the7  spent  their  whole  time  in  these  services ;  but  the  sick 
sttiTered  and  the  dead  lay  unburied;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
help  was  procured,  and  charitable  asmstance  afforded,  by  many  in 
the  neighboring  towns."  '^We  are  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  families,  and  not  more  than  four  hundbred  souls/' 


HOPKINTON- 


Thb  principal  part  of  this  town  was  ptirchased  of  the  natives  by 
Mr.  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  college :  its  Indian  name  was 
Quiansigomog.  A  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  called 
by  the  natives  Meganko.    It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 

Erpetuating  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins^  Esq.  to  Harvard  col- 
je,  and  was  calkd  Hopkinton,  in  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
leased  out  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  the  fim 
settlers.  Th^  settlement  began  about  the  year  1710  or  12,  and 
was  never  interrupted ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  December, 
1716. 

Hopkinton  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  and  well 
wate^d.  There  are  two  nonds  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  town. 
From  one,  which  is  calleci  YThite-Hall  Pond,  issues  one  of  the  ex^- 
treme  branches  of  the  Concord  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Merrimac.  From  the  other,  called  the  North  Pond,  (although  it 
lies  nearly  south  of  the  first,  about  two  miles  distant,)  issues  one 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Providence  or  Blackstone  river.  One 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Charles  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town,  near  White-Hall  Pond, 
is  much  visited.  It  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  iron.  There  is  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  at  this  place, 
and  it  is  a  fieushionable  place  of  resort,  situated  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  at  Westborough, 
and  7  miles  from  the  Blackstone  canal,  at  Northbridge.  There 
are  in  tfie  town  4  churches,  (2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodii^  2  cotton  factories,  and  2,166  inhabitants.  Distant  24 
miles  S.  W<  of  Concord,  30  nordierly  from  Providence,  14  easterly 
from  Worcester,  and  30  miles  S.  w.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,428  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
656,900  yards ;  valued  at  $55,360.  There  were  72,300  pairs  of 
boota  and  16,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $152,300; 
males  employed,  234 ;  females,  24.  There  were  2,960  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  valued  at  $6,360. . 

Hie  first  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel 
Barrett,  was  ordiuned,  in  1724;  in  1772,  Eev.  Elijah  Fitch  was 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Fitch  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  in  1791.  Some 
time  after  the  onhnation  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  Congregational 
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minialer,  a  number  of  the  tnhabitauts  of  the  Episcopal  order  Uvrna 
in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  ana 
ability,  came  from  England,  and  erected  a  house  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  public  worship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  glebe,  and 
public  worship  was  performed  under  his  ministry  fur  a  number  of 
yeara.  AAer  his  removal  to  England,  he  sent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trout- 
beck,  who  otGciated  as  minister  for  some  time. — The  two  churches 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  represented  in  the  above  en^avioe, 
are  situated  on  on  elevated  hilt,  which  deGccnds  with  consideTabTfl 
abruptness  to  the  eastward. 

In  or  about  the  year  1746,  twelve  mea  and  a  hoy  were  enlisted 
in  this  town,  by  Capt.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Cuba.  They  went,  and  all  died  there,  except  the  boy. 
The  boy  returned  ■  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people,  that 
they  were  twelve  oi  the  most  robust  young  men  in  the  town.  Their 
names  were 
Edward  Cartel,  Francis  Peirce,  Samuel  Frale, 

Henry  Walker,  Thomas  Belloes,  Samuel  Clemons,' 

Henry  Walker,  Jr.,     Eleazer  Rider,  Ebenezer  Colter, 

Gideon  Gould,  Cornelius  Claflen,*      Samuel  Rosaesu. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying 
Indians ;  (he  following  is  from  Gookin's  account : 

"  Magimkaquog  is  the  seventh  town  where  praying  Indians 
inhabit.  The  signification  of  the  place's  name  is  a  place  of  great 
trees.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  bounds  of  Natick  and  pertly 
upon  the  lands  granted  to  the  country.  It  lielh  west-southerly  from 
Boston  about  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  mid- way  between  Nalick 
and  Haasanamessit.  The  number  of  their  families  is  about  eleven, 
and  about  fifty-five  souls.  There  are  men  and  women,  eight 
members  of  the  church  at  Natick,  and  about  fifteen  baptized  per- 
sons. The  quantity  of  the  land  belonging  to  it  ia  about  three 
thousand  acres.    The  Indians  plant  upon  a  great  hill,  wbidt  if 
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VOTV  feftila  These  people  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath, 
and  observe  civil  order,  as  do  the  other  towns.  They  have  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers.  Their  ruler's  name  is  Psffliphaman ;  a 
sober  and  active  man,  and  pious.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Job ; 
a  person  well  accepted  for  piety  and  abihties  among  them.  This 
town  was  the  last  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty  of 
ccNm,  and  keep  some  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  f&g  which  the  place 
is  well  accommodated." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  second  edhion  of  a  Century 
Serm<m,  preached  in  this  place  in  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  it 
is  introduced  here  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which,  owing  to  human  imperfectien,  will  occasionally  take  place 
between  a  minister  and  his  people.  Of  the  merits  of  the  following 
case,  the  author  has  no  mformatien,  excepting  what  is  published 
in  the  sermon.  He  wouFd,  however,  observe,  that  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  is  generally  some*  fault  on  both  sidqs,  and  that* 
men,  when  associated  in  a  body,  will  oftentimes  do  acts  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  their  private  capacity.  Mr.  Howe,  in 
the  course  of  this  sermon,  says — 

<<  Wlien  tlie  pnbUe  took  sides  ttpob  politics,,  yxrar  minister  wad  a  federalist,  thonghhe 
was  sensible  a  Terr  great  majority  of  the  town  were  of  different  sentiments.  He  be- 
lieved tfien,  as  he  beUeves  now,  tmit  he  onght  to  have  more  regard  to  his  country  than 
to  anv  particular  port  of  it ;  aiid  when  he  has  occasionally  preached  political  sermons, 
thi^  have  repeatedly  occasioned' uncomfortable  feelings. 

"  Another  difficnby  yenr  minister  has  had  to  encoanter  was  the  want  of  support.  A 
vast  change  has' taken  place  in  the  expen.^es  of  dressing  and  living  since  my  ordina- 
tion, andyel  no  addition  has  beei^  made  to  my  salary. 

<<  WhcB  a  candidate,  I  determined  I  would  never  settle  hti*  I  saw  a  reasonable  pros^ 
pect  of  a  comfortable  support,  and  when  settled  that  I  would  never  complain  or  my 
salary.    1  remained  ef  this  mind  till  I  had  been  vonr  minister  for  fifteen  years. 

'^  &>nw  down  with  the  fatigues  of  manual  labor,  pressed  into  the  woods  in  the  win- 
ter, to  the  plough  inethe  spring,  and  into  the  meadow  in  the  summer » to  su^^rt  my 
fjunilv  ceinfortably  and  fulfil  my  promises,  ?  fell  the  business  of  the  ministry  was 
greatly  neglected ; — that  it  was  iraipussible  fur  me  to  do  what  ought  to.be  done >in  my 
profession,  unless  the  people  did  more  toward  my  support. 

"  I  committed  my  thoughts  to  paper,  then  eommunicated  them  to  fouc  brethren  of 
the  <1iMch,  then  tathe  chiuch  as  a  body,  and  atlerward  to  the  towuk" 

The  following  is  extracted  from  this  communication  : 


0 


«  When  jtm  gave  me  a  call  to  settle  with  you  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  town 
nad  coAcnmed  and  made  their  proposals,  I  took  the  matter  nnd^r  serious  consideration. 
I  considered  the  unanimity  of  the  church  and  town  as  favorable-  circumstances,  and 
the  proposals  that  were  made  with  respect  to  my  support,  as  reasonable,  though  not* 
large.  The  ministerial  land  I  was  sensible  was  good,  though  the  state  of  cultivation 
was  very  bad,  and  the  fences  extremely  poor.  It  then  appeared  to  me,  if  I  should  be 
favored  with  prosperity,  with  the  knowledge  I  thought  I  had  of  agriculture,  that  I  should 
be  aMe  to  snpport  a  family.  With  those  views  I  gave  my  answer  in  the  afiirmative, 
was  ordained,  Mid  soon  had  a  family.  At  this  time,  every  articte  6f  provision  \vas  low, 
labor  was  cheap,  and  my  income  was  sufficient  for  my  support.  But  within  two  years 
from  my  ordination,  money  began  to  depreciate,  and  the  price  of  labor  to  rise ;  my  sala- 
ry Itts  continued  depreciating  and  labor  rising,  till  it  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
it  was  wliai  I  was  settled. 

"  I  have  always  been  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  transacting  money  business  with- 
any  people ;  and  from  this  impression  have  labored  with  my  bands,  to  make  provision 
for  my  mmily,  and  fulfil  my  promises.  I  have  scarcely  ever  suffered  myself  to  make 
any  complaints ;  but  I  find  at  present,  that  my  expenses  are  increasing  and  my  incomn 
decreasing.    This  has  led  me  into  considerable  perplexity  with  respect  to  my  duty.   If 
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J  ask  a  dismlssidit  and  remove,  it  must  be  with  a  oonateaUe  Imb  of  piopertjr.  If  I 
remain  as  I  am,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  any  Y)etter  timeSp  If  I  exert  myself  more  in 
laboring  with  my  hands,  it  must  be  disadyantageoos  both  to  yon  and  me :  for  then  I 
most  neglect  my  professional  business.  If  I  advertise  ray  honse  and  land  for  rale,  it 
will  appear  precipitate.  If  I  propose  to  tne  town  to  parchasa  it  for  the  next  minister, 
and  ask  them  to  dismiss  me  $  I  uiow  not  hgw  this  will  operate.  I  do  not  wish  to  Uaae 
the  wimstrf ;  but  if  I  sho^  ever  remove,  it  is  fuU  time,  for  I  have  probably  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life  among  yon.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  expense  or  candidate  preach- 
ing was  four  or  five  dollars  a  Sabbath ;  now  it  is  eight  or  ten.  Th«n  the  members  of 
our  general  oonrt  had  one  dollar  per  day,  now  they  have  two  dollars  par  day.  A  com- 
mon laborer  at  that  time  had  6'ily-five  or  sixty  dollars  per  year  \  now  they  have  130, 
440,  and  some  150  dollaFS  a  year.        #♦«•## 

<<  In  these  circumstances,  brethren,  1  request  your  advice.  Shall  I  ask  a  dismissioD  7 
Or,  shall  I  ask  to  have  ^e  depreciation  made  up  on  my  salary?  Shall  I  ask  the  towa 
to  pOFchase  m^  house  and  land  f  Or,  shall  I  advertise  it  in  a  public  paper  ?  Or,  ought 
J  to  remain  satisfied  as  I  am? 

<*It  costs  me  this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  man's  labor,  who  can- 
not do  my  business  either  winter  or  summer ;  and  if  I  add  to  this  sum  the  reasonabte 
expense  of  his  board,  it  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  town  pay  to  my  support.  It 
ifiJl  be  said  that  the  ministerial  land  is  much  more  productive  than  formerly :  this  is 
true ;  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Js  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  expense  I 
have  been  at  to  cultivate  and  fence  it  f  Some  years  I  have  expended  as  much  on  the 
land  as  the  whole  of  the  income. 

<<  If  it  should  be  said  I  have  other  income^  I  ask,  is  it  right  for  me  to  spend  the  pro- 
perty that  was  left  to  my  wife,  by  her  parents,  while  I  am  preaching  to  a  people  well 
able  to  support  m^i  '^\9X^i  peiiiaps,  by  and  by,  she  may  be  left  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress? 

<<  If  a  fttrm  be  let  out  at  the  halves,  the  buildings  and  fences  will  soon  be  out  of  re- 
pair, and  the  land  impoverished.  If  all  the  labor  be  hired  to  carry  on  a  ftirm,  and  pay 
Uie  other  expenses,  the  income  to  the  owner  will  be  but  small.  1  say  these  things  to 
show  you  my  situatioUi  and  to  eonvinoe  jox^  that,  should  I  ask  a  dismission  in  a  few 
mont]^,  you  oYig^t  not  to  think  it  unreasonable." 

The  manner  in  which  the  town  acted  upmi  Mr.  Howe's  ccrni- 
mnnication  is  seen  by  the  following. 

"  The  towi^  met  on  Bee.  15,  1806.  BIr.  Howe  was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  town 
the  communication  he  had  made  to  the  church.  Upon  which  the  vote  was  put,  <  to  see 
if  the  to^m  will  (on  aceount  of  the  depreciation  of  money)  add  $116  67  to  the  yearly 
salary  of  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  till  such  time  as  labor  and  provisions  foil  in  their 
prices  as  low  as  when  he  was  ordained.'  This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

''Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  would  add  S116  67  till  such  time  as 
the  members  of  our  general  court  receive  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  for  Uieir  ser- 
Vices.    This  was  negatived  bv  a  large  majority. 

'<  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  add  tll6  67  for  seten  years,  finom 
the  first  dav  of  January  next.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  hirge  majority.        ^ 

''Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  up  one  half  the  dapreciatioa 
on  his  salary,  firom  this  time,  n^e  he  oontinues  their  minister.    This  passed  in  the 
>  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will,  in  future,  give  him  two  hundred 
doUan  for  his  annual  salary,  and  average  it  on  labor,  oom.  rye,  cider,  butter  and 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  at  the  prices  they  bore  on  the  day  of  lus  ordination.  This 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Bfr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  his  house  aiid  land,  and 
keep  it  ftNP  the  next  minister.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  hirge  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  request  the  church  by  a  vote  to 
grant  him  a  dismission.    This  passed  in  the  ne^ve  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  said  he  had  bm  one  proposttion  more  to  make ;  whioh  was,  to  see 
It  the  town  were  wiUing  he  should  publish  the  communication  he  had  made  to  the 
church,  and  read  to  tne  town  this  day,  and  all  the  doings  dT  the  town  thereon.  And 
this  also  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

Attest,         EPHRAIM  RBAD|  Tbim  CM^" 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Howe  says, — 
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^  My  teethren,  itoT  T  ask  a  qneatioii,  a  phdn,  simple  question  r  How  shall  I  obtain 
ypor  consent  7  Shall  I  take  silence  for  consent  ?  Yonr  countenances  discover  a  wil- 
lingness. 

^  The  question  is  this :  do  yon  know  by  what  means  I  have  become  so  rich  as  tc 
have  a  great  house,  finished  and  famished ;  a  &rm,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  fiock  of  sheep, 
hofsea,  and  money  at  interest  ?    I  say  nothing  about  my  debts  to-day. 

<<  Shall  I  answer  the  question  7  The  principal  .reason  is  this ;  because  I  have  been 
doing  y0itr  busmess,  and  neglecting  my  own.  What  is  your  business  7  Your  business 
is  to  support  your  minister ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  for  more  than  twenty 
Tears.  And  wbsa^  is  m^  tnumenf  My  business  is  to  study  and  preach ;  and  in  this  I 
have  never  abounded.  '  U  is  true,  I  have  been  absent  from  pubUc  worship  not  more 
than  four  or  five  Sabbaths  fmr  twenty-five  years ;  but  I  have  frequentlv  been  present, 
and  attempted  to  preach,  when  it  has  been  mortifying  to  me^  and  couM  not  have  been 
edifying  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof^  both  to  the  church  and  the 
society,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  severity ;  but  in 
ihese  cases  jo^  have  always  had  good  s^nse  enough  to  know  you  richly  desenred  it." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712.  The  face  of  the  town  is 
rather  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  for 
cultivation.  There  ai?e,  however,  some  good  fisirms  and  extensive 
meadows  on  the  bra:nches  of  the  Shawshine  river,  several  of  which 
rise  in  this  town.  In  1837,  the-  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufac- 
tured in  this  place  was  $12,278;  fur  caps  manufactured,  60,000; 
mi^  and  neck  ties,  600;  fur  capes,  400 ;  fur  gloves,  1,000  pairs; 
value  of  these  articles,  $73,000 ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  75 ; 
capital  invested,  $55,000.  There  was  also  an  establishment  for 
calico  printing.  Population,  1,622.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Con- 
cord, 13  from  Lowell,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  far-famed  spot  where  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  engraving  is  a  western  view  from  the  Concord  road, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the  monument  on  Lexington 
green,  or  common.  The  monument  is  situated  on  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  ground  on  the  wesjtem  side  of  the  green ;  a  small  schools- 
house  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  time  the  British  troops  fired  upon 
the  Americans,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  church 
seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  same  ^t  where  the  ancient 
church  stood,  which  was  taken  down  in  1794,  when  the  present 
building  was  erected*  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  i*^ 

Sacied  to  the  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind  f ! ! — ^Tbe  Freedom  &  Independ- 
ence of  Aineriea,-^Sea]ed  and  defen&d  with  the  blood  of  her  sons. — This  Monument 
is  erected — By  the  Inhabitants  of  Lexington — ^Under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  expense 
of— The  Commonwealth  of  Massachosetts, — To  the  memoir  of  their  Fellow-Citizens 
— ^Ensign  Robert  Mnnroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker, — Samnel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, Jon'- — Isaac  Mnzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown — Of  Lexington,  and 
Asahel  Porter  of  Wobnm— Who  feU  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  to  the— Sword  of 
British  Tyranny  &  Oppression^On  the  morning  of  the  ever  memohible — Nineteenth 
of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775. — The  Die  was  Ca.st ! ! !— The  Blood  of  these  Martyrs— In  the 
eanse  of  Ood  &  their  Country, — Was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States  then — 
Colonies,  U  gave  the  spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness — And  Resolution  of  their  Fellow- 
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Cidmis — Thej  rose  as  oae  man  to  nvenge  their  breLhren'a — Blood,  and  nt  the-  peiol 
oT  the  nrord  to  assist  & — Defend  their  native  Rights. — The;  noblf  daied  to  be  flee !  r 
— The  contest  was  long^  bloody  &  afiecung,— Bighieoos  Heaven  approved  the  solemn 
appeal ; — Vicloiy  crowned  tteir  arms ; — And  the  Peace,  Libertjr,  ic  Independence,  of 
the  niiiMd— States  of  America,  was  their  ^orioiu  Bewaid. — Biult  in  tlteyear  1199. 

The  house  seen  between  the  church  and  the  moQument  waa  in 
1775  the  pubHc  inn,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Bucbman ;  it  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Rufus  Memam.  The  Americans  at  the  time  they 
were  fired  upon  were  paraded,  perhaps,  four  or  five  rods  eastward 
itf  the  monument,  towards  the  bam  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Baptist 
church,  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches  consists  of  about  forty  dweUing-hoiises,  most  of  which 
are  situated  south-westward  of  the  monument. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  meeting-house  and  other 
buildings,  as  they  appeared  in  1776.  In  the  aftemoonj  on  their 
retreat,  the  British  troops  fired  a  cannon  ball  through  this  meeting- 
house ;  it  passed  out  through  the  pulpit  window.  The  drawing 
was  tnade  from  a  large  print,  published  by  Mr.  Amos  Doolittle,  of 
New  Haven,  Con.,  in  1775.  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Earl,  who 
made  the  original  drawing,  were  both  members  of  the  governor's 
guard  at  New  Haven,  which  company,  when  the  news  of  the 
bloodshed  at  Lexington  reached  New  Haven,  immediately  volun- 
teered their  services,  took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  and  joined  the 
American  army  investing  that  place.  The  company  continued  at 
Cambridge  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  they  returned.  While 
here,  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Doolittle  visited  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  took  a  drawing  of  the  buildings  and  surrounding  scenery,  par- 
ticularly at  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed.* 
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"At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  consisting  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  in  all 
about  eight  hundred,  embark^  from  Boston  iu  boata,  and  landed 
at  Lechmere  Point  in  Cambridge,  just  as  the'  moon  rose.  To  pr^ 
vent  discovery,  they  took  a  bypath  leading  to  the  main  road,  which 
obliged  them  to  waoe  through  marshy  places  and  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

"  Oovemor  Gege,  by  posting  sentinels,  endeavored  to  prerect  the 
carrying  iatelligence  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  into  the 
country.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  could  escape  the  notice  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  General  Warren  and  his  compatriots.  Colonel 
Bevere  and  a  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  seasonably  sent  out  of  Boston, 
to  give  information  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  to  others,  of  the 
movement  of  the  British  troops,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
Bevere  and  Lincoln,  one  through  Chariestown,  the  other  through 
Boxbury,  met  at  Lexington.  They  both  brought  Written  com- 
munications from  General  Warren,  that  a  large  body  of  the  king*! 
troops  (supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men) 
had  embarked  in  boats,  and  gone  over  to  Lechmere  Point,  and  it 
was  suspected  they  were  oniered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores 
belonging  to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord.     The  march 
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e  font  in  nnmber,  and  were  eagisTcd  Mr  Mr.  DooUtlle.    Plate  1.  repr» 


iteriol  troops  destroying  the  stores,    Plate  3.  The  Baffle  at  tht  North  Bridge,  at 

Cancard.  Plate  4.  The  Soutk  Fart  afLfxagUm,  where  the  (irn  detacbment  was  joined  , 
bf  Lord  Percy.  Being  familiar  with  these  engravings,  and  haring  visited  the  places 
M  which  tbey  are  a  represenlalion,  the  anihor  voald  slate  that  th«>e  plates,  tboagh 
rude  in  eieculion,  and  defective  in  point  of  perspective,  are  from  drawings  takai  m 
tkt  tpet,  giving  a  faithfal  rR presentation  of  the  honses,  d:c.,  as  they  appeared  at  that 
time.  These  engravings  maf  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  series  of  historical 
prints  ever  published  in  this  aiuntry.  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  engraver,  died  in  1B32,  after 
having  iadustrioosly  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  engraving  for  more  than  halfa 
cenlnry.  The  "  Banle  at  Lexington"  was  his  first  atlempl  it)  the  an ;  and  il  may  be  mete 
tMMked,  as  somewhat  remarkable,  tliot  tbe  )ast  day  he  was  able  lo  peifrtfm  uj  Uor, 
he  usisled  the  antbof  of  Ihis  work  ia  engraving  a  redoced  aspj  ai  this  plate. 
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of  the  British  troops  was  silent  and  rapid.  A  little  before  5 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  arrived  at  Lexington,  near  the  meeting-housei 
and  in  sight  of  the  militia  there  collected." 

Major  Pitcaim^  (who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
led  the  van ;  he  rodie  up,  and,  addressing  the  militia  as  rebels,  or- 
dered them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  This  order, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  throwing  down  of  their  arms^  appears  not  to 
have  been  obeyed.  Pitcaim  then  fired  his  pistol,  and,  flourishing 
his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  Eight  -of  the  Americans 
were  killed ;  three  or  four  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British,  the  others 
after  they  had  left  the  parade.  The  following  deposition  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Wobum,  published  in  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley's  "  History  of  the 
Fight  at  Concord,"  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event 

"  I,  Stlvanus  WooDy  of  Wobnrn,  ia  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  comnumirealtli  of 
Massachusetts,  aged  seventy-four  years,  do  testify  and  say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775, 1  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  tiving  with  Deacon  Obediah  Ken- 
dall: that  about  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  morning,  I  heard  the  Lexing- 
ton bell  ring ;  and  feaiikig  there  was  difficulty  there,  I  immediately  arose,  took  my  gun, 
and  with  Robert  Douglass  went  in  haste  to  Lexington,  which  was  about  three  miks 
distant.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of  Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
Lexington  company,  what  was  the  news.  Parker  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  to 
believe,  for  a  man  had  come  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  infbrmed  him  that  the 
British  tnwps  were  not  on  the  road..  But  while  we  Were  talking,  a  messenger  came 
up  and  told  the  captain  that  Uie  British  troops  were  within  half  a  mile.  Parker  imme- 
diately turned  to  his  dn^umer,  William  Dunan,  and  onleied  him  to  beat  to  anna, 
which  was  done.  Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I  would  parade  with  hia  cenqxay. 
I  told  him  I  w<Mild.  Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  young  man  with  me  would  parade. 
I  ^ke  to  Douglass,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain  and  me.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  componv  had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  hearing  of  the  dram, 
where  we  stood,  which  was  about  half  way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Budman'a 
(avem.  Parker  savs  to  his  men,  *  Every  man  of  you,  who  ia  equipped,  follow  me, — 
and  those  of  you  who  are  not  equipped,  go  Into  the  meeting-house  and  furnish  your- 
selves from  the  magazine,  and  immediately  join  the  company.'  Parker  led  thxne  of 
us  who  were  equipped  to  the  north  end  of  Lexington  conmion,  near  the  Bedfori  RMd, 
and  formed  us  in  single  file.  I  was  stationed  about  in  the  center  of  the  company. 
While  we  were  standing,  I  left  my  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  the 
other,  and  counted  evej7  man  who  was  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  wasr  Atrty- 
eight  and  no  more.*  Just  as  I  had  finished  and  got  back  to  mr  place,  I  perceived  the 
British  troops  had  arrived  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting>ho[ise  ana  Buckman'a, 
near  where  Captain  Parker  stood  when  he  first 4ed  off  his  men.  The  British  troopa 
immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  off  those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house.  Tne 
British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in  platoons,  with  a  general  officer  on  horseback 
at  their  head.  The  officer  came  up  to  within  about  two  rods  of  the  coiter  of  the  com- 
ncny,  where  I  stood,  the  first  platoon  being  about  three  rods  distant.  They  there 
halted.  The  officer  then  swung  his  sword,  and  said,  <  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damn'd 
rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men — fire.'  Some  guns  were  fired  by  the  British  at  us  from 
the  fii^t  platoon,  but  no  person  was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charged  Ofidj  with 
powder.  Just  at  this  time,  Captain  Parker  ordered  every  man  to  take  caie  of  himself. 
The  company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  while  the  company  was  dispersing  and 
leaping  over  the  wall,  the  second  platoon  of  the  Briiisb  firea,  and  killed  some  of  our 
men.  There  was  not  a  gnn  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker's  company  witMn  my 
knowledge.  I  was  so  situated  that  I  must  have  Known  it,  had  any^  tlung  of  the  kind 
taken  place  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  company.  I  have  been  mtiins^jr  acquaint 
ed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly  with  those  of  Gaptam  Parker'^ 
company,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heard  any  of  them  sa^  or  pretend  that 
there  was  any  firing  at  tl^e  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any  individual  in  it,  un- 
til within  a  jrear  or  two.    One  member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 

*  This  does  not  inclvde  those  who  ttrent  into  the  meeting-house  and  were  "  em  off.'* 
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after  PlulOBr'f  cvn^iiay  had  diqpeDQ^y  and  he  wn 
guts  of  his  gun.' 

'*  After  the  British  hadbegnn  theurmarch  to  Concord,  I  returned  to  the  common,  and 
Ibond  Robert  Koe  and  7onae  'ftakwr  Ijrine  dead  at  the  north  comer  of  the  common, 
near  the  Bedfixd  nad^  and  otheiv-dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted  in  carrying  the  dead 
into  the  meeting-hottse.  I  then  j^rooeeded  towards  Concord  with  mj  gon,  and  when  I 
came  near  the  tavern  in  Lexington,  now  kept  b^  Mr.  Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier 
seated  on  the  bank  by  the  road.  Iwent  to*  him,  with  my  gun  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  he 
should  offer-  to  sesist.  L  took  his  gon,  eatlass,  and  eq^ufiraents  fioom  him.  I  then 
noceeded  with  him  towards  Lexingtoi^  and  meeting  a  Mr-Velck  and  another  person, 
i  delivered  the  nrisoner  to  them. 

'<  After  Welch  anrived  in.  lexinglon  with  the  prisoner,  I  understood  that  another 
prisoner  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were  conducted  to  Borlingtoo, 
and  pat  under  the<care  of  Captain  James  Reed>.  I  believs  that  the  soldier  who  surren- 
dered his  gun  to  me  was  the>  first  prisonei  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

SYLVANUS  WOOD." 

« JfftMmx,  ss;  Jme  17l4, 1806.  Then  te  above-nsmedSylvanns Woodipenonidlf 
i^ppeared,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  affidavit. 

«  Befi>re  me,  NATHAN  BBOOKS,  JmstUe  o/thePeaa-^^ 

The  following  is  copied  firomt  aon  inscription  on  a  monument  in 
the  Lexington  gray e-y aid. 

Hern  lies  the  bodv  of  his  Ezeellenqt  WjUiam  Eustiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
June  10th,  1753,  and  died  ih  Boston,  Feb.  6tfa,  1825.  He  served  his  country  as  a  sur* 
geo|»  through  tha  BevohitioiiaFy  War.  In  her  political  a^airs  he  subsequenliy  took 
an  active  Ind :  he  suocessiiiely  filled  the  distinguished;  places  of  Secretary,  at  War 
of  the  United  States,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  the  Netherlands,  Representative  to  the  National.  Congvess,  and  Governor  of  the 
Cnmmmi wealth,  of  Msssschasetts. 

To  the  honoied*  and  bdored  memory  of  a  Revolutionary  Batriot,'  a  servant  of  las 
country  in,  its  highest  trusts,  a  friend*  to  his  country  in  its.darkest  hourS)  sjL^miaent 
ocatOK^  a  prscticalr'  statesman^  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  this  monument 
is  erected  by  his  moamini^widpw,  Caroline  Langdon  Eustiss.  He  hastened  to  hfai 
country's  service  on  the  eventftd  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  hers, 
withiik  the- precincts,  hallowed  b^  the  Mood  which  was  shed  that  day,  after  an  hen- 
oiaUe-  and  usefol  lifci  he  sests  ul  peace  and  hopjs^  ooulonnahly.io.  his  last  wish,  by 
hia  mother's 
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Tan  town  wa8>  iBCorpooatied  as 'the.seconcT  precinct  of  Concord* 
in  1746h  It  was  incorpMiated  as  a  town  in  1754,  by  the  name  of 
Uneoki^  which  name  was  given  by  Chambers  Russell,  Esq.,  whose 
ancestors  were  firmn  LincohiBhire,  EnslancL  The  town  averages 
about  5  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth*.  It  has.  all  the  varieties 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest  Though  rougb  and  un- 
even, it  epbtains  some  of  the  best  farms  in  Ule-  county.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  knowti  at  (Utferent  times  as  the  Russell, 
Codman,  and  Percival  fton.  FKnfs  or  Sandp  Pond,  containing 
about  197  acres,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  tl^ 
farm  of  EphraJim  Flint,  one  of  the  original  owners  of  Lincobi.  It 
is  a  favYxite  resort  for  picker^;  and  its  fisheries  have  been,  con- 
ndored  of  se  much  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le- 

g'ishiture,  in  1824,  prohibiting  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  $2, 
om  filling  with  ''  more  than  ohe  hook"  Hetweai  the  1st  oif  De- 
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cember  and  April.  Lincoln  is  three  and  a  half  miles  south-east* 
erly  from  Concord,  and  1,6  north-westerly  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 694  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  470  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  Boston.  This 
building  has  been  several  times  repaired.  A  steeple  was  built  in 
1755,  and  furnished  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks. 
Tbo  first  minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  was  ordained  in  1748. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 

**  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ 
m  Lincoln,  who  died  April  11, 1780,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  minis- 
try. He  wa^  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  a  judicious 
dime,  a  &ithful  minister,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  order  of  the  churches.  In  his  last 
sickness,  wfadch  was  long  and  distressmg,  he  exhibited  a  temper  characteristic  of  the 
minister  aud  cfaristLaa.  *  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life' » 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  ad^ining  towns.:  it  remained  in  this  state  many  years  after 
they  were  incorporated.  It  was  but  thinly  inhabited  by  some 
flngUsh  people,  together  with  Indians  living  on  their  ancient  settle* 
ments,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  ifc^hoba.  In  1715,  Upon 
die  petition  of  one  Whitcomb  and  Powers,  this  place  was  incorpo* 
r&ted  into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  It  was  so  called  after 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  George  Lyttleton,  Esq.,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In  return  for 
the  honor  done  to  his  name,  the  noble  gentleman  presented  this 
town  with  a  church  bell ;  but,  on  account  of  an  error  in  spelling  the 
name,  caused  by  substituting  the  i  for  the  y,  which  formed  tlie 
word  Littleton,  the  valuable  present  miscarried,  and  was  finally 
withheld,  under  the  pretence  that  no  such  town  as  Lyttleton,  to 
which  the  bell  was  to  be  presented,  could  anywhere  be  found.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  same  bell  is  now  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  town  in  this  commonwealth  which  purchased  it.  The  first 
settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  was  ordained 
in  Dec.  1717.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  about  13  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  Who  died  in  17B2,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
EdmuiKl  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1781. 

Littleton  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  Population,  876. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Concord,  6  miles  fromGroton,  and  26  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gives  the 
fallowing  account  of  this  place :         . 

<»  Nashoba  ih  the  sixth  praying  Indian  town.  This  village  is  situated  in  a  manner 
in  the  center  between  Cnelmsford;  Lancaster',  Groton,  and  Concord,  about  ^5  miles 
west-north-west  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  abont  ten  families,  and  consequently 
about  flf^iy  souls.  This  village  is  four  miles  square.  The  people  live  here  as  in  In^ 
dian  villages,  upon  planting  corn,  fishing,  hunting,  and  sometimes  labouring  with  the 
English  people.    Their  ruler  of  late  jrears  was  John  Ahatawana,  a  pious  man.    Aftar 
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bis  deeeaae,  Fennekemiet,  or  Fennekaonet,  became.their  chief.  Their  teacher's  name 
was  John  Thomas,  a  sober  and  pioos  man.  The  father  of  this  John  (Thomas)  was 
murdered  by  the  Maqnas  Indians,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  as  he  was  fishing  for 
eels  at  his  wear.  He  was  a  pious  and  nsefnl  man In  this  place  are  or- 
chards of  apples.  Near  nnto  this  town  is  a  pond,  wherein,  at  some  seasons,  then  is  m 
flbrange  rambling  noise,  as  the  Indians  affirm;  the  reason  thereof  is  not  jet  Imown* 
Some  have  considered  the  hill  adjacent  as  hollow,  wherein  the  wind,  bein^  pent,  is  the 
cause  of  this  rambling,  as  in  earthqaakes.  At  this  place  they  attend  ciril  and  reli> 
gioas  order,  as  in  other  praying  towns ;  and  they  hare  a  constable  and  other  officers. 
This  town  was  deserted  daring  the  Magnwi  war.  in  1676 ;  but  is  now  again  peopled, 
and  in  a  hopefal  way  to  prosper."* 

I  _  

"  The  pond  above  mentioned"  (says  Mr.  Poster  in  his  Century 

Sermon  in  1815)  '^  must  be  Nagog It  lies  on  the  eastern 

extremity  of  this  town/'  The  report  of  a  strange  noise,  heard 
occasionally  in  this  pond,  was  not  without  foundation.  But  the 
noise  was  not  an  the  water,  as  they  imagined,  but  from  a  hill,  ly- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  nrom 
the  pond,  partly  in  Littleton  and  partly  in  Westfotd,  known  by 
the  name  (m  Nashoba  Hill.  A  rumbling  noise,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  heard  from  this  hill  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  repeated  within  two  years  past,  and  is  called  '^  thd 
shooting  of  Nashoba  Hill." 

At  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  northeriy  side 
of  a  pond  lying  there,  the  Indians  erected  and  maintained  a  fort^ 
which  gave  to  the  waters  adjoining  the  name  of  Fort  Pond.  Th« 
fort  was  built  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  the  .Indians,  according  to  their  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  principal  owner,  or  oldest  possessor,  of  this  plot  of  ground, 
was  an  Inoian  by  the  name  of  Spean ;  and  the  land  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  "  Spean's  Hill."  "  The  oldest  dwelling- 
house  in  this  town  (says  Mr.  Foster)  was  erected  as  a  garrison- 
house  for  the  defence  of  the  English  settlers  against  their  Indian 
enemies.  This  ancient  and  much  decayed  building  is  situated  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Nashoba  Hill.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  deceased,  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  more  than  170  years." 
In  the  Indian  war,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed,  and  a 
young  maid,  about  the  age  of  15,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians. 
She  had  been  set  to  watch  the  enemy  on  a  hill,  which  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  south  of  Nashoba  HiU,  on  the  road  leading  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  called  Quagana  Hill.  Tradition  says  that  this  girl 
was  carried  by  the  savages  to  Nashawa,  now  called  Lancaster,  or 
to  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  it;  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
she  took  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  pf  her  Indian  keeper,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirit,  put  the  sad- 
dle on  a  horse,  mounted  on  him,  swani  him  across  Nashawa  river, 
and  so  escaped  the  hands  of  her  captors,  and  arrived  safe  to  %er 
relatives  and  friends. 

1 i-M-r  ^    t     _ii . '  -         I ^^— ^— ^^^^^^-^.^^-^^^^ 

*  Gookin's  Historical  C!ollectionS|  chap.  7,  p.  188. 
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Thb  city  of  Lowell  is  now  a  part  of  .the  land  jranted  {at  a  town, 
called  Wamesiiy  by.  the  general  court  to  the  Pawtueket  Indians, 
onoe  the  most  powerful  tribe  north  of  the  Massachusetts.  The  his- 
torian Gookin  states  that  '*  the  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  sickness  in  1612  and  '13;  and  at  this  day  (1674)  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  m^i,  b^des  women  and  children. 
What  that  disease  was,  that  so  generally  and  mortally  i^wept  away 
these  and  other  Indians  in  New  England,  I  cannot  learn.  Doubt- 
less it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some 
Indians,  that  were  then  youths,  \irho  say  '  that  their  bodies  were 
exceeding  yellow  before,  and  after  they  died,'  describing  it  by  a 
yellow  garment  they  showed  me."  The  following  account  of  Wa« 
mesit  is  from  Gpokin's  Historical  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  Wamesit*  is  the  idXhmrafmg  town ;  and  this  piioe  is  sitmled  «poii  tlie  Merrinte 
xiTor,  betxig  a  neck  of  land  irhere  CoocariL  river  faliedi  into  Merrimac  river.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  N.  N.  W.,  and  within  ftve  miles  of  Billerica,  and  m  mvch 
from  Chelmsford ;  so  that  it  hath  Concord  river  npun  the  W.  N.  W.  and  Merrimac  vjpoii 
Ihe  N.  N.  £.  It liath  aboat  fifteen  fanulies,  and  conseqaently  sev^nly-five  souls.  The 
<faantity  of  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres.  The  land  is  fer- 
tile, and  yieldeth  plenty -of  cera.  It  is  excellently  accommodated  with  a  fishing  jhutB ; 
and  4here  is  taken  a  variety  of  fish  in  their  season,  as'  salmon,  shad,  lamprey-eds,  stnr- 
Igeon,  bass,  ai^d  divers  others.  There  is  a  great  confluence  of  Indians,  qiat  osually 
lesort  to  this  place  in  the  fishing  seasons.  Of  these  strenge  Indians,  divers  ire  vickms 
and  wicked,  men  and  women,  which  Satan  makes  use  of  to  «bstract  the  prosperitv  of 
religion  here.  The  ruler  of  this  people  is  called  Nnmphov?.  He  is  one  of  the  uood 
of  their  chief  sachems.  Their  teacher  is  called  Samuel ;  son  to  the  ruler,  a  young  maa 
of  good  parts,  and  can  speaJc,  read,  mid  write  English  competently.  He  is  one  of  thosa 
that  was  bred  up  at  school,  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation  for  the  Indians.  These 
Indians,  if  they  were  diligent  and  industrious,  to  which  they  have  been  fi«quently  ex- 
cited, might  get  much  by  their  fish,  especially  fresh  salmon,  which  are  of  esteem  and  a 
good  price  at  Boston  in  the  season  \  and  the  Indians  being  stored  with  horses  of  a  low 
price,  might  furnish  the  market  fully,  being  hut  a  shon  distance  from  it  And  divers 
other  sorts  of  fish  they  might  salt  or*  pickle,  as  sturgeon  tnd  bass ;  which  would  be 
much  to  their  profit.  But  notwithstanding  divers  arguments  used  to  persuade  them, 
and  some  orders  made  to  encourage  them ;  yet  their  idleness  and  improvidence  doth 
hitherto  prevail. 

<'  At  this  place,  once  a  jrear,  at  the  begtnning  of  May,  the  English  magistrate  keeps 
his  court,  accompanied  wtth  Mr.  Eliot,  the  minister ;  who  at  this  time  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity to  preach,  not  only  to  the  inluibitants,  but  to  as  many  of  the  strange  Indians  as 
can  be  persuaded  to  hear  him ;  of  which  sort,  usually,  in- times  of  peace,  theie  are  con* 
siderable  numbers  at  that  season.  And  this  place  being  an  ancient  and  capital  seal 
<^  Indians,  they  come  to  fish ;  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity  to  spread  the 
net  of  the  gospel,  to  fish  for  their  souls.*' 

In  1726,  Wamesit  was  sumexed  to  the  town  of  Ohehnsford. 
Tradition  says  that  the  house  erected  by  the  Indians  for  public 
worship  was  built  of  logs,^  and  located  on  the  hi^h  ground  at  tlie 
head  of  Appleton  street  As  the  EneUsh  population  increased,  the 
Indians  decreased,  till  their  number  became  very  small,  when  they 
s^  out  their  remaining  lands  and  removed  to  the  north.  Their 
last  abiding  place  here  was,  it  is  stated,  on  Fort  Hill,  around 
Which  portions  of  a  trench  dug  by  them  are  still  visible. 

''  The  town  of  Lowell,  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 

*  Now  in  Lowell,  previously  in  Tewksbury. — For  a  number  of  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  the  history  of  Lowell,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Floyd's  Lowell  Dirae^ 
tory  for  1837. 
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passed  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1826*,  contained  foulr  square  mileS| 
and  was  formerly  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  legislature,  in  1834,  annexed  Belvidere  village,  the 
westerly  comer  of  Tewksbury,  to  Lowell.  This,  annexation  ex- 
tends the  territory  of  Lowell  -to  nearly  five  square  miles.  The 
population  of  Lowell  m  1820  was  about  2,000 ;  in  1828,  3,532 ;  in 
1830,  6,477;  in  1832,  10,254;  in  1833,  12,363.  In  1837,  it  was 
18,010. 

'^  The  first  effort  to  promote  manufactures  in  this  place  were 
made  in  1813.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  on 
commerce,  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many 
enterprising  men  was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.  Capt.  Phi- 
neas  Whiting  and  Capt.  Josiah  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible 
site  on  Concord  river,  at  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  hundred  rods 
from  the  Merrimac,  erected,  at  the  expense  of  about  $3,000,  a  large 
wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  1818,  they  sold 
their  buildings  and  their  right  to  the  water-power,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurd.  Mr.  Hurd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden  factory,  and 
erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  dwelling-houses,  and  improv- 
ed the  same  fbr  fabricating  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  Jime,  1826,  but  was  rebuilt 
immediately  after.  Mr.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great 
pressure  in  1828,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Middlesex  Company. 

"  About  the  year  1820,  Messrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Ap- 
jdeton,  and  Kirk  Boott,  of  Boston,  entered  into  a  design  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particu- 
larly calicoes.  They  accordingly  commenced  an  enquiry  for  a 
suitable  water  priyilege.  A  large  number  of  privileges  were  ex- 
an^ned^  and,  for  various  reasons,  rejected.  At  length  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  then  connected  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  at 
Waltham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Amesbury,  met  with 
Mr.  Worthen,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  with  views  congenial  to  his  own, 
to  whom  he  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  was  want- 
ed by  the  above-named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Wortheu  replied,  '  Why 
do  they  not  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtucket  falls,  in 
Chelmsford?  They  can  put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,,  and 
never  want  for  water.'  This  conversation  resulted  in  a  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  observation  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
Pawtucket  canal  was  immediately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Appleton,  and  Boott. 

"  This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  propri- 
etors were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  River.'  It  was  open  fof  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  wood  and  lumber  from 
the  interior  to  Newburyport.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  had  four  sets  of  locks,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
$50^000.    Its  direction  is  nearly  east,  and  it  enters  Concord  river, 
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just  above  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac,  where  the  watlsr  i$ 
thirty-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  head, of  the  Pawtucket  falls. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Appleton,  and  Boott,  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  this  place,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
whp  made  a  report  that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The 
company  made  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1821.  They  began  their  work  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the  canal  broader  and 
deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  lat  of  September,  1823. 
Pivehimdred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and  blast- 
ing. The  gunpowder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  $6,000,  at  one 
shilling  per  poimd.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  Uie  canal  was 
about  $120,000.  It  is  now  sixty  feet  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks, 
and  the  water  in  it  is  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply 
about  fifty  mills.  Iii' digging  this  canal  ledges  were  found,  conside- 
rably below  the  old  canal,  which  bore  evident,  traces  of  its  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many  places  were  found  worn 
intp  the  ledge,  as  there  usually  are  in  falls,  by  st6nes  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion  by  the  water;  some  of  these  cavities  were  one 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 

"  The  company  wks  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  *  Mer- 
rimae  Manufacturing  Company.*  In  1825,  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  '  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac 
River,'  to  whom  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  sold  all  the 
water  privilege  and  all  their  real  estate,  together  with  the  machine 
shop  and  its  appurtenances,  reserving  water  power  sufficient  for 
five  factories  and  the  print  works,  and  also  the  buildings  occupied 
for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

"  There  are  ten  houses  for  public  worship  in  Lowell :  3  Baptist,  3 
Congregational,  2 'Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic;  16 
primary  schools,  6  grammar  schools,  and  1  high  school.  There 
are  three  banks,  the  *City,'  'Lowell,'  and  'Railroad'  Banks* 
There  are  6  newspapers  published  in  this  place, 

"  Lowell  became  an  incorporated  city  in  February,  1836,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court,  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  April  H. 
On  the  first  of  May,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  city  go- 
vernment 

CITY  OFFICERS. 
Ei4SHA  Bartlett,  Mayor. 

AI^DERMEN. 

William  Austin,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,     Seth  Ames, 

Benjamin  Walker,       Aaron  Mansur,  Alexander  Wright 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Nesmith,  Henry  J.  Baxter,  .Stephen  Mansur, 

Thomas  Ordway,  Weld  Spaulding,  John  Mixer, 

Samuel  Gariand,  Jonathan  Bowers,  John  A.  Savels, 

George  Brownell,  Sidney  Spaulding,  James  Cook, 
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0^1  French,  John  Clark,  Josiah  B.  French, 

Horace  Howard,  James  Russell,  Jonathan  Tyler, 

William  Wyman,  H.  W.  Hastings,  David  Dana, 

Erastus  Douglass,  David  Nourse,  Tappan  Wcntworth. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Porter,    John  A.  Knowles,       Dr.  John  6.  Green, 
Jacob  Robbins,  Rev.  A.  Blanchard,     Thomas  Hopkinson. 

Samuel  A.  Cobiim,  City  Clerk.       Zacheus  Shed,  City  MarshaB.^ 

"  The  liOwell  railroad,  from  the  capital  and  commercial  emporiam  of  Massachusetts 
to  Lowell,  the  ^eatest  manufactiuing  town  in  the  state,  was  very  early  projected.  It 
was  obviously  important,  after  it  was  known  that  Lowell  was  rapidly  iBcreasing,  and 
the  manoiacturiBg  establishments  greatly  extending,  that  the  mode  of  coirveyanoe. 
both  for  men  and  goods,  should  be  facilitated  as  to  time  afid  expense.  The  passmg  of 
boats  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  almost  the  whole  distance,  is  very  slow ; 
usually  not  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.  The  turnpike  was,  in  most  cases,  a  &r 
better  mode  of  conveyance.  Railroads  were  then  in  operation  in  England,  and  highly 
fl^roved  as  means  of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  And  from  the  mannfactaring 
towns. 

**  No  town  in  New  England  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  as  Lowell.  It  is  bat  about  fif* 
teen  years  since  the  settlements  began ;  and  it  now  contains  seventeen  thonsand  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  employed  in  the  manttfacturing  bninness  is  over  sevien  and  a  half 
millions.  In  1830,  the  travel  between  this  place  and  Boston  had  become  very  great ; 
and  during  that  year  a  company  was  incorporated  for  constructing  a  railroad ;  and  in 
1835,- it  was  opened  for  travel.  It  is  constructed  in  a  strong  and  durable  manner.  It 
has  an  iron  edge  rail,  resting  oq  cast-iron  chairs,  on  stone  blocks,  and  a  stone  founda- 
tion. 

"  The  distance,  from  the  north-west  part  of  Boston,  wher^  the  road  begins,  to  LoweU, 
is  twenty-five  miles  and  one  thousand  feet.  For  a  great  distance  it  is  nearly  straight. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  the  passage  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  There  is  a 
cut  through,  a  solid  rock  or  ledge,  of  six  hundred  feet,  which  was.  made  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  summer  season,  there  are  four  trains  of  cars  each 
way,  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sundays.  The  fare  for  a  single  passenger  is 
one  dollar ;  and  goods  are  transported  at  far  less  expense  than  they  cnti  be  m  aiw  other 
way.  '^e  first  cost  and  additional  expenses  to  the  close  of  1835  amounted  to  l,^iDO,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  time,  being  the  income  for  conveying  people 
and  goods,  including  moneys  paid  for  assessments  on  shares,  were  S  1,361,000 ;  of  which 
$45,000  was  received  ofpassengers  and  owners  of  property  transported.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  have  a  double  track  on  this  railroad ;  and  a  second  has  been  commenced,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  8300,00a 

"  The  usual  rate  of  travel  has  been  already  stated.  The  cars  can  be  run  in  much 
less  time,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  passed  over  the  whole  road  in  fifty-six  minutes. 
The  number  of  persons  conveyed  on  this  road  during;  the  present  year  is  far  greater 
than  the  last ;  but  the  precise  number  we  are  unable  to  give. 

<'lt  is  intended  to  extend  the  road  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  to 
Concord  in  that  state.  A  branch  from  South  Andover,  to  unite  with  the  Lowell  road 
at  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  has  been  opened  this  year ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  from  Andover  to  Haverhill." — American  Magazine,  v(^.  iii. 
1837. 

The  following  ?iccount  of  the  business  done  in  Lowell  is  taken 
entire  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 

<< Cotton  mills,  22 ;  cotton  spindles,  141,334;  cotton  consumed,  16,053,000 pounds; 
cotton  goods  manufoctured;  48,434,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  95,434,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 862  ;  females,  5,685  ;  capital  invested,  $6,167,000.  Woollen  mills,  including 
1  carpet  mill,  5.;  sets  of  woollen  machinery,  42 ;  wool  consumed,  1,010,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  (including  147,000  yards  carpeting  and  rugs,}  9 12,600  yards  ;  valne  of 
woollen  goods  manufactured,  $1,070,000  ;  males  employed,  359;  females,  461 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $580,000;  sperm  oil  used  by  manufacturers,  46,110  gallons;  olive  oil, 
15,000  gallons.    Anthracite  coal  used  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  10,75() 
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tons.  Saxony  sheep;  25;  merino,  sheep,  25 ;  Sazonf  wool  produced,  75  Ibs/^  meriiio 
wool,  75  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  SlOO ;  capital  invested^ 
Y200.  Boots  manufactured,  3,450  pairs ;  shoes,  12,350  pairs ;  valae  of  boots  and  shoes. 
927,250;  males  em,ployed,  51 ;  females,  19.  Tinware  manufactories,  3;  valoe  or 
tin  ware,  941,000;  hands  employed,  10.  Cotton  batting  mills,  4;  oapital  invested, 
S20,000 ;  batting  manufactured,  600,000  lbs. ;  value  of  same,  $75,000 ;  males  employed, 
30 ;  females,  18.  Printing  and  dyeing  cotton  goods,  3  mills  ;  capital  invested  S700,000 ; 
cotton  goods  dyed  and  printed,  12,220,000  yards ;  males  employed,  450 ;  females,  35 ; 
value  of  printing  and  dyeing;  9550,000.  Powder  mills,  10 ;  capital  invested,  9125,000 ; 
powder  manufactured,  50,000  casks ;  value  of  powder,  9125,000 ;  materials  nsed,  ^t- 
petre,  1,000,000  lbs. ;  brimstone,  150,000  lbs. ;  hands  employed,  50.  Carriage  and 
narness  manufacteries,  3  ;  capital  invested,  920,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  937,000 ; 
hands  empl6yed,  30.  Flour  mill,  1 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  920,000 ; 
60  barrels 4lour  made  per  day,  value  not  estimatea^  Card  factory,  1 ;  capital  invested, 
98,009-,  vahie  of  cards  manufactured,  912,000;  wire  used  in  the  manufactory,  5 
tons ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  4.  Reed  factory,-  1 ;  capital  employed,  92,000 ; 
value  of  manufactare,  96,000 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufacture,  2  tons ;  males  employ 
ed,  2  Whip  manufactory,  1 ;  capital  invested,  92,000  ;  value  of  whips  manufactured, 
96,000;  males  employed,  4;  females,  2.  Brass  and  copper  manufectory,  J ;  capital 
invested,  92,500  ;  value  of  manufactures,  920,000 ;  hands  employed,  10.  Establish- 
ments for  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery,  engines  and  cars  for  railroads, -&c.^  3^ 
capital  invested,  9506,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  9300,000 ;  wrought  and  cast  iron 
lised  in  the  said  manufactures,  1,200  tonS{  coal  used,  400  tons ;  oil  used,  2,300  gallons ; 
hands  employed,  500." 

The  following  respecting  Lowell  is  extracted  from  M.  Cheva- 
lier's work  on  the  United  States,  recently  published  in  Europe. 
iThis  traveller  visited  Lowell  in  1834. 

«  Lowell  is  a  town  which  dates  its  existence  twelve  years,  with  14  or  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  adjoining  Faubourg  of  Belvidere.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  cm 
uncultivated  solitude,  whose  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  little  river^ 
the  Concord,  and  by  the  roar  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Merrimac  over  the 
ledges  of  granite  which  obstruct  their  passage.  Now,  here  arc  immense  buildings  of 
five,  six,  seven  stories  each,  surmotfnted  with  a  small  white  cupola  rising  above  the 
red  brick  work,  and  reflected  on  the  neighbbnng  hills  which  bound  the  honzon.  Here 
are  small  square  houses  of  wood  painted  white, \with  green  blinds,  very  neat,  and 
enclosed — ^well  furnished  with  carpets,  with  trees  about  them,  or  brick  houses,  in  the 
English  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  pretty, — plain  without,  and  comfortable  within. 

'*^0n  one  side  are  shops,  stores,  fashionable  shops,  Tmagazins  de  modes, ^  without 
number,  for  women  abound  in  Lowell,  large  hotels  after  the  American  fashion,  like 
barracks, — the  only  barracks  at  LoWeU ;  on  the  other  hand  are  canals,  water-wheels, 
cascades,  bridges,  foundries,  banks,  scliools,  bookstores,  for  there  is  much  reading 
here ;  reading  is,  in  fine,  their  only  amusement,  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  news- 
papers. 

"In  every  direction  are  churches  of  every  sect, — Epriscopal,  Baptist,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodist,  Universal ists.  Unitarians,  &c.;  there  is  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Here 
are  all  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  city  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  theatres.  Here  are  the  sounds  of  hammers,  of  shuttles,  of  bells,  which 
call  and  dismiss  the  operatives ;  here  are  stage  coaches  with  six  horses  arriving 
and  departing.  Here  is  the  noise  of  gunpowder,  blowing  up  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
for  the  water  or  to  level  the  ground ;  here  Is  the  peaceful  farm  of  a  laborious  popu- 
lation, all  whese  movements  are  as  regular  as  clock-work, — a  population  not  bom  at 
Lowell,  and  of  which  the  half  will  die  somewhere  else,  alter  having  successively  Jaid 
the  foundation  of  three  or  four  other  cities ;  for  the  American  of  pure  blood  has  this 
in  common  with  the  Tartars,  that  he  is  encamped,  not  fixed,  on  the  soil  whidi  he  oeeu- 
pies. 

<<  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states,  composing  New  England,  contain  manu- 
facturing towns  similar  to  Lowell,  but  no  other  has  attained  the  same  size. 

'^UnlUce  the  cities  of  E&rope  which  were  built  by  some  demi-god,  son  of  Jupiter,  or 
by  some  hero  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  by  an  itispiration  of  the  genius  of  a  CBSsar  or  an 
Alexander,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  holy  monk,  attracting  crowds  by  hts  mirades, 
or  by  the  caprice  <^f  some  great  king,  like  Louis  XIV.  or  Fr^erick,  or  by  an  edict  of 
Peter  the  Great,  it  is  neither  a  pious  foundation,  a  refuge  of  the  proscribed,  nor  a  mili- 
lary  post.    It  is  a  qfecuUaion  of  the  merehants  of  Boston,    The  same  spirit  of  entetpriae. 
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wUeh  the  last  year  fiignsted  to  tbem  to  aeiid  a  cargo  of  loe  to  Caleiitta>  that  Lord 
'^Uiam  Bentinck  and  we  Nabobs  of  the  India  Compaay  migbt  drink  their  vine  cool, 
has  led  them  to  build  a  city»  whc^y  at  their  expense,  with  all  the  edifices  required  by  an 
advanced  ciTilization,  for  Uie  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  and  printed  cali- 
coes. They  have  succeeded,  as  laiey  usually  do  in  their  speculations.  The  dividends 
of  the  manufacturing  compuiies  of  Lowell  are  usually  5  to  6  per  cent.  8emi<annual)y. 

«  Manuiactures  of  cotton,  which  in  Araierica  onlyldate  from  tl^e  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, are  making  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  tariff',  result- 
ing fiam  the  late  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  hs(s  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
fi)r  mannfaoturing.  Boston,  like  laverpool,  seems  destined  to  have  her  Lancashire 
about  her.  As  waterfalls  abound  in  New  England,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law  applicable  to  regions  of  granite,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  steam-engines. 

"  This  portion  of  America  is  generally  far  firom  fertile.  It  required  (he  perseverance, 
and  even  the  obstinacy  of  the  Puritans,  to  transport  thither  the  charms  of  civilized  life. 
ft  is  brc^oen,  mountainous,  cold.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  the  ADegap 
nies,  which  nms  towards  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast.  The.  InhaUt- 
ants  possess  in  tho  highest  degree  a  genius  foif  mechanics.  They  are  patient,  skilful, 
ftjlof  invention  :-*-they  must  succeed  in  manufactures.  It  is  in  fact  already  done, 
and  Lowell '»  a  little  Manchester.  More  than  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed 
there,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States,  beside  wool,  which 
is  there  manufactured  into  broadcloths,  carpets,  and  cassimeres.  To  increase  the 
resemblance  between  Liverpool  and  their  city,  the  tnerchants  of  Boston  have  decided 
that  theie  shall  be  a  railroad  from  Boston  to«  Lowell,  the  distance  being  ten  leagues. 
They  have  not  permitted  this  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  the  bold  style  and  of  the 
temporary  chaiwner  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  American  railroads.  They  wished 
a  Bomaa  work,  and  their  eu^neers  have  given  them  one.  They  have  made  them*  a 
railroad  certainly  the  most  solid  which  exists  in  the  world.  They  have  only  omitted' 
the  fine  workmanship,  the  cut  stone  arches,  the  columns  and  monumental  architecture, 
which  make  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
times.  These  magnificent  ornaments  are  of  no  importance.  The  railroad  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lowell^  in  its  Roman  or  Cyclopean  simplicity,  will  cost  600,000  francs,  the* 
foagoe.*^ 


MALREN. 


Maldbit  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  Il  was  probably 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  about  1649.  Some  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  exact  time  of  die  incorporation' of  someof  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  cannot  be  found  in 
print  The  records  which  remain  are  oftentimes,  quite  laconic. 
The  record  respecting  Maiden  is  thus  expressed;  "The  Mistic 
north  side  men  are  incorporated  into  a  town  called  Maiden." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Charlestown  lying  north  of  Mystic  river. 
The  precise  period  of  erecting  the  first  meeting-house  is  not  known^ 
It  appears,,  however,  that  one  existed  in  1682,  from  the  town  order 
of  that  date,  which  provides  "  that  the  meeting  house  be  repaired, 
to  keep  out  the  weatfier,  and  to  save  the  siils  from  rotting."  At 
this  time,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  a  bell,  which  for  many 
years  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  rock,  termed  Belt  Rock.  This 
custom  of  locating  the  town-s  bell  i?pon  an  elevation  near  the 
meeting-lumse  was  quite  a  common  usage  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  church  gathered  in  the  town  was  in  1648.  In  1651, 
they  called  a  minister  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  churches,'  and  without  permission  from  the  legal 
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anthoiit; ;  for  this  ibey  were  fined  by  the  general  conrt,  Mr. 
Blackmaa  and  Mi.  Thbmas  Cheever  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ministers ;  after  these,  Rcr.  Michael  Wigglesworth  was  pastor, 
and  WBJt  a  popular  minister  in  the  times  in  vhich  he  lived,  beii^ 
cotemporary  with  the  famous  Cotton  Mather.  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
"  when  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  disqualified  him  frtKn  poaching, 
vould  strive,  with  his  pen,  to  render  truth  attractive,  by  invest- 
ing h^r  with  the  garb  of  poetry."  His  "Day  of  Doom"  went 
through  six  editions  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in 
London-  It  comprises  a  version,  after  the  manner  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  of  all  the  scripture  texts,  relative  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  man,  and  contains  324  stanzas  of  8  lines  each.  He  died 
in  1705,  aged  74. 
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SwlAfrn  vitni  of  Maldin. 

The  abave  is  a  view  of  the  central  part  of  Maiden,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Boston,  taken  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Tillage  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  consists  of  about  40 
dwelling-honses,  4  churches,  1  Universalist,  1  Oongregationalist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  the  Congregational ;  the  Universalist  church,  the  largest  in  the 
Tillage,  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  Population  of  the  town, 
2,303.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  350  pairs 
of  boots,  155,800  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $119,410  36;  males 
employed,  214;  females,  110.  There  were  6  establishments  for 
cuirying  leather ;  28,600  sides  of  leather  were  curried,  valued  at 
$99,760.  The  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured  was  831,000; 
hands  employed,  20.  One  foiling  and  slitting  mill,  which  manu- 
&ctured  650  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  $78,000.  There  was  also  a 
last,  dye  wood,  twine  and  block  tin  manufactory. 
The  following  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  records  t 
1689.  "  Voted  at  a  publiclt  towne  meeting,  that  no  young  treea 
under  a  foot  over  are  to  be  felled  for  fire  wood  under  a  peniUty  of 
payii^{  five  shillings  for  every' such  tree." 
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**  The  mark  which  Capt  John  line  doe  put  upon  y^  ears  of  thoae 
his  orefures  which  he  usuly  eare  markes — ^That  is,  y«  top  of  y« 
near  eare  cut  square  of  and  a  slit  down  in  the  same  eare.  Al90  a 
half  peney  cut  out  of  y«  under  side  of  y«  furder  eare." 

1684.  "  At  a  meeting  of  y«  selectmen  for  y«  regulation  of  Bid- 
order  in  y«  meeting  house  on  ye  Lord's  day>  by  boys  and  youths 
playing,  it  is  ordered  by  y«  selectmen  that  all  householders  and 
masters  of  families  in  this  town  shall  take  theii:  tunis  successively, 
every  Lord's  day,  below  and  in  the  galleries."  * 

In  1702,  ^' John  Sprague  was  appointed  school  master  for  the 
year  insuing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  Read  and  Wright; 
and  to  Refmetick,  according  to  his  best  skill;  And  he  is  to  have 
XIO  psud  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains.  The  school  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  and  to  be  kept  at  four  several! 
places,  at  four  severall  times,  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  place." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

A  TRACT  of  land,  six  miles  sauare,  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  in  1656,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Marlborough,  in  May,  1660.  The  Indian 
name  of  mis  place  was  Okai^makamesit.  The  last  distinguished 
leader  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  here,  was  Onomog.  By  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  petition  for  the  land,  it  appears  that  the 
English  settlement  was  begun  about  1654.  The  infant  town  was 
severely  checked  in  its  growth,  by  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  In 
Mr.  Paclmrd's  account  of  the  town  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  vol.)  it 
is  stated,  that,  "  on  the.  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  in 
sermon,  March  20,  1676,  the  worshipping  assembly  was  suddenly 
dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  *  Indians  at  the  door.'  The  confusion 
of  the  first  moment  was  instantly  increased  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy ;  but  the  God  whom  they  were  worshipping  shielded  their 
lives  and  Umbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  Newton,  who 
was  carrying  an  elderly  and  infirm  woman  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual 
feelings  peculiar  to  such  a  scene.  Their  meeting-house,  and  many 
dwelling-houses,  left  without  protection,  were  burnt.  Fruit  trees 
pilled  and  hacked,  and  other  valuable  effects  rendered  useless, 
perpetuated  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  many  years  after  the 

•  "In  1675  and  1677,' the  general  court  jpassed  several  laws,  founded'Upon  the  system 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  designing  thereby  a  better  regulation  of  society,  and  a  promotion 
of  aooAd  morals.  These  laws  directed  an  afvpointment  of  tythinfpnen  in  each  town, 
who  were  to  have  the  inspection  of  10  or  12  families,  and  to  prosecute  for  all  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  within  their  typings  or  districts.  Record  is  made  of  their 
appointtient  in  this  town  as  early  as  1678.  It  wa.s  the  duty  of  a  tythingman  to 
enforce  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  licensed  houses,  the  us«  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  to  see  that  no  person  was  away  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  well 
they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office,  tba  unruly  who  fell  within  their  grasp 
would  pirobably  be  the  best  judges." — Wright'' $  Historical  Discourse,  Dec.  1831. 
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inhabitants  returned.  The  enemy  retired  soon  after  their  firat 
onset,  declining  to  risk  the  enterprise  -  and  martial  provesa  of  the 
young;  plantation.  The  new  settlers,  being  much  debilitated  by 
their  various  losses,  being  a  frontier  town,  and  still  exposed  to  th« 
'  adjudication '  of  their  savage  neighbors,  left  their  fuins  till  the 
seat  of  war  was  further  removed." 

Marlborough  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  county, 
Tery  little  of  what  is  called  good  land  lies  level,  but  is  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  hills,  declivities  and  valleys.  The  high 
lands  are  more  moist,  and  less  exposed  to  drought,  than  the  inter* 
vols  below  them,  and  oHen  retain  their  verdure  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  valleys  are  parched.  This  place  is  14  miles  south-west 
of  Concord,  16  east  of  Worcester,  and  25  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,089,  There  are  4  churches :  1  Restorationist,  1  Ortho- 
dox, 1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Marlborough.  The  most  prominent 
building  seen  on  the  left  is  the  Universalist  church ;  the  Congre- 
gational chijTch  is  the  one  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving.  The  West  village  is  about  one  mile  from  this 
.place,  and  contains  a  Restorationist  church  and  an  academy. 
Feltonville  village,  in  this  town,  is  about  three  miles  north.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  103,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  valued  at  $41,200 ;  there  were  7,500  straw  bonnets  manu> 
fectured,  valued  at  $10,850. 

Mr.  William  Brimsmead  appears  to  have  been  the  £rst  minister. 
He  was  ordained  in  1666,  and  died  in  1701.  He  lived  unmarried, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some 
singularities,  one  of  which  was  his  refusing  to  baptize  children 
who  were  bom  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  ordained 
here  in  1707.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Hunt,  who 
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vas  ordained  ki  1733,  and  dismissed  in  ITSS^  Rev.  Aaron  Smith 
vas  ordained  in  1740,  and  dismissed  in  1778.  The  next,  the  Rev^ 
Asa  Packard,  was  ordained  in  1785. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
the  central  village : — 

BdiqnisB  terrestres  Theologi  vere  venerandi  Robxrti  Buegk  snb  hoc  tnraulo  con- 
serrantar.  Pars  ccelestis  ad  ccelam  myriadom  angelonim  et  ad  spiritu^  jnstonun  qui 
per&cti  sunt,  abiit.  Ingenii  penetraatis :  Quoad  vires  oaturales,  yir  fait  amplisanuB 
mentis  et  judicii  solidi  ima  cum  animi  fortitudine  singulari.  Quod  partes  acqnisitas 
spectat,  in  linguis  qns  doctae  pnesertim  andinnt  admodum  peritus  : — ^literarum  poll- 
tarnm  mensura  param  communi  instructns ;  et  qnod  aliis  fult  dUficile,  iUe  Viitnte 
genii  proprii  et  stndiis  cdar s  feliciter  subegit. 

in  omnibus  Theologiae  partibus  versatissimus,  et  vere  orthodoxus  scriba  ad  Regnnm 
Coelornm  usquequaque  institntus  >  officio  pastorali  in  Ecclesia  Marlburiensi,  ubi  SpU 
ritus  San<:tus  ilium  constituit  Episcopum  per  xxvii.  annds  ^deliter,  sedulo,  pacifice, 
multaqne  cum  laujle  functus  est.  Doctrinae  Revelata^,  una  cum  cultu  et  regimine  ia 
Ecclesiis  Novanglicanis  institntis,  assertor  habilis  et  strenuus^ 

Ad  consilia  danda  in  rebus  arduis  tum  publicis  tum  privatis,  integritate  conspicnns ' 
et  pmdentia  instructissimus : — ^sincere  difezit  amicos,  patriam^^et  universam  Christi' 
eeclesiam.    Bemqne,  pietatis,  omnis  virtutis  socialis,  et  (^uoad  res  terren&s,  modem* 
minis,  exemplar ;  in  doloribus  aspens  eegritudinis  ultimse  patientia  ejus  opus  perfec* 
torn  habuit,  et  si  non  ovanS;  ezpectans  tamen  et  placide  discessit. 

Natns  Pecemb.  7, 1689.    Denatus  Januar.  6, 1731. 

Frophetae  ipsi  non' in  secolum  vivunt. 

(Beneath  this  mound  are  preserved  the  earthly  remains  of  thai  truly  venerable 
theologian,  Robert  Brxck.  His  celestial  part  has  gone  to  the  myriads  of  angels  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  ^nrits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  He  was  of  a  discriminating 
genius ;  and  by  nature  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  sotmd  judgment,  united  to  un- 
common cpurage  of  spirit.  As  to  his  acquired  parts,  he  was  in  the  leiumed  tongbes 
exceedingly  skUful,  and  he  was  furnished  with  no  common  meilsure  of  polite  litera- 
ture. What  to  others  was  difficult,  he  easily  mastered  by  ihe  force  of  his  genius 
and  his  close  application. 

In  every  department  of  theology  he  was  well  versed,  and  a  truly  orthodox  scribe, 
thoroughly  instructed  unto  the  langdom  of  heaven.  He  peacefullv  discharged  the 
duties  of  (he  pastoral  office  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  over  which  the  Holy  Gho^t 
had  made  him  Overseer,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  great  succe.ss  for  27  years.  Of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  of  the  doctrines,  institutions  and  principles  of  th^  Churches 
of  New  England,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate. 

In  giving  counsel,  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  wisdom.  He  sincerely  loved  his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  whole 
church  of  Christ.  He  was,  in  short,  an  exemplar  of  piety,  of  every  social  virtue, 
and  of  moderation  in  worldly  desires.  In  the  severe  pangs  of  his  last  siclmess,  he 
finished  his  work  in  patience,  and  if  not  in  triumph,  yet  in  hope,  he  peacefblly 
departed. 

Bom  December  7, 1689.    Died  January  6, 1731. 

Even  prophets  do  not  live  for  ever.] 


MEDPORD. 

Medford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  being 
incorporated  in  1630.  Gov.  Dudley,  in  his  letter  of  March  12th. 
1630.  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  ^'dispertioQ"  of 
the  settlers  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  says,  "some  of 
lis  upon  MisHc,  which  we  named  Meadfard,"  In  Wood's  New 
England  Prospect,  printed  in  London  in  1639,  the  author,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  various  setdements,  notices  Mystie  or  Med- 
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ford  in  the  folio ving manner :  "The next  town  is  Slistic,  which 
is  three  miles  from  Charlestown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water-side  very  pleasantly ;  there 
are  not  many  houses  as  yet  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great 
and  spacious  ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  Thii 
being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  offish,  the  English  resort  thither 
to  uke  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the  Governor  hath  a 
farm,  where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr. 
Crodock's  plantation,  where  he  hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he 
keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer :  Here,  hkewise,  he 
is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the 
stocks  of  an  hundred  tons ;  that  being  finished,  they  are  to  build 
one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships  without  either  ballast  or  loading 
may  float  down  this  river;  otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would 
hinder  them,  which  crosseth  the  channel." 


>/  Mtdfotd. 


Medford  is  a  large  and  flouiishing  village,  built  principally  on 
the  north-eastern  bank  of  Mystic  river,  which  here,  though  quite 
a  narrow  stream,  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  to  the  ocean  the 
numerous  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  the  place.  There  are 
in  the  village  four  churches,  2  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,)  1  Univeraalist,  and  1  Methodist.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered  iitxa  the 
south,  upon  the  Boston  road.  .The  south  part  of  the  town  is  com- 
posed of  rich  marly  soil,  through  which  Mystic  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  broken  and  rocky. 
The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  pass  to  the  westward 
of  the  village.  Winter  JJiU,  in  this  town,  rises  124  feet  above  the 
levd  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Americui  Revth- 
lution  as  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  Gen.  Burgojme  and 
his  army  after  their  i  capture.  Population,  2,075.  Distance,  14 
miles  bma  Ctmcoid,  2  west  of  Malaen,  and  6  miles  from  BobUna. 
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John  Brooks^  M.  D.,  LL.  I>.,  and  a  governor  of  the  commoii* 
wealth,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  &is  towh.  In  1^7,  there 
were  239  hands  employed  in  ship-building ;  60  vessels  were  bnilt 
during  the  five  preceding  years,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  24,195 ; 
valued  at  $1,112,970.  One  hat  manufactory ;  10,043  hats  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,276;  hat  bodies  manufact]ared| 
40,0Q0,  valued  at  $20,000.  Bricks  manufactured,  1,200,000,  val- 
ued at  $7,200.  Linseed  oil  manufactured,  13,6C0  gallons,  firam 
7,300  bushels  of  seed;  value  of  oil,  $14,850. 


NATICK. 


This  township  was  originally  granted  by  the  genersll  court  to  the 
In^ans,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  residehce.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated into  an  English  district  in  1761,  and  into  a  town  in  1781,  by 
the  name  of  Natick,  a  word  in  the  Indian  language,  signifying 
"  the  place  of  hiUs^  It  is  watered  by  Charles  liveT)  a^d  contains 
numerous  fish-ponds.  There  are  two  villages,  which  are  upwards 
of  a  mile  apart.  North  Natick  is  a  village  newly  erected ;  it  coD'- 
sists  of  about  30  housses,  two  churches,  1  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
this  village.  South  Natick  is  tlie  ancioit  village  -  it  consists  of 
about  20  dwelling-hou9es  and  a  Unitarian  churcn.  PopulatiOQ| 
1,221.  Distance  from  Concord,  12  miles,  9  firom  Dedham,  and  16 
firom  Boston.  In  1837,  tiiere  were  260,660  pairs  of  shoes  manu* 
factured  here,  valued  at  $213,052  50 ;  males  employed^  263  \ 
females,  189. 

The  first  Indian  church  in  New  England  was  formed  here,  in 
1660.  The  Indians  were  fitrst  brou^t  together,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  at 
Nonantum,  (in  Newton)  but  not  finding  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, they  removed  to  Natick  in  1651.  Here  they  built  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  river,  ''  which  consisted  of  three  long  streets; 
two  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other.  To 
each  house  was  attached  a  piece  of  ground.  Most,  of  the  houses 
were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion.  One  large  house  was  erected 
in  the  English  style,  the  lower  apartment  of  which  was  employed 
as  a  schod-room  in  the  week,  and  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the 

Lord's  day ; there  was  likewise  a  large  handsome  lort,  of  a 

circular  figure,  palisadoed  with  trees ;  and  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
river,  the  foundation  of  which  was  secured  with  stone;  witfi 
several  little  houses  after  the  Enghsh  fashion."  According  to  die 
advice  of  Mr.  Eliot,  they  adopted  the  form  of  government  pro- 
posed by  Jethro  to  Moses.  About  100  of  "them  met  together,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  a  hundred,  two  rulers  of  fifties,  and  ten  nilers 
of  tens.  After  their  church  was  formed,  they  flourished  under  a 
succession  of  pious  teachers,  natives  and  English,  until,  by  repeat- 
ed wasting  sickness  and  other  causes  9o  fatal  to  the  race,  they 
have  now  become  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.     The  following 
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aecount  of  Natick,  &c.,  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  Eliot,  by  the  ReY. 
Moore,  of  Naticlc. 


^  It  lieth  upon  Charles  river,  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Boston,  and  ten  miks 
IMrth^rest  from  Dedham.  It  hath  twenty-nine  families,  which,  compnting  fire  penou 
tea  fSunily,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons.  The  town  contains  about 
six  thousand  acres.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  watered,  and  produceth  plenty  of  grsin 
and  fruit.  The  land  was  granted  to  the  Indians  at  the  motion. of  Mr.  Eliot,  hj  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts :  and  in  the  year  1651,  a  number  of  them  oomoined 
together  and  formed  a  town,  which  is  the  place  of  the  greauBsi  name  amoqg  Tt^#iiM>f^ 
and  where  their  princiiial  courts  are  held.        *        *        *        * 

"  In  this  town  was  the  first  church  of  Indians  embodied,  in  the  year  1660.  Unto 
this  church  ,some  pious  Indians  of  other  places,  both  men  and  women,  are  since  joined. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  in  full  communion  with  this  church  were,  in  1670, 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

<'We  are  to  consider,  that,  all  those  we  toll  praying  Indians  are  not  all  visible 
church  members,  or  baptized  persons ;  which  oruinance  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  ad* 
ministered  unto  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  church,  until  they  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  viaiUe 
church  are  to  be  baptized.  Here,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  though  it  be  a  digressioui 
to  relate  a  story  of^  remark  concerning  a  child  at  Natick,  a  youth  of  about  eleven 
years  of  a^,  who  was  of  a  sober  and  grave  carriage,  and  an  attentive  hearer  of  the 
word,  considering  hia  age  and  capacity,  but  he  had  a  weak  body  and  wai^  consump* 
tive.  This  child  hearing  Mr.  Eliot  preisch  upon  a  time  at  Natick  when  the  ordinanoe 
of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  unto  some  children,  whose  parents  had  made  pro 
lession  of  their  faith  and  were  joii\6d  to  the  church :  upon  wmch  occasion  Mr.  ^tiot 
said,  that  baptism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  he  ordered  to  be  set  upon  his  lambs,  and 
that  it  was  q.  manifest,  token  of  Christ's  love  to  the  ofiispring  of  hia  people  to  set  this 
mark  upon  them.  •  This  child  taking  special  notice  of  this  passa^,  did  often  solicit  his 
father  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them  would  endeavour  to  join  to  the  church,  that 
he  might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs  before  he  died.  The  parents,  who  were 
well  inclined,  especially  the  mother,  and  being  also  very  affectionate  to  their  child,  as 
the  Indians  generally  are^  did  seriously  ponder  the  child's  reiterated  intreaties  ^  and 
not  long  after,  first  the  mother,  and  then  the  father  of  the  .child,  joined  to  the  church. 
Soon  after  the  lad  ^iras  baptized ;  in  which  he  did  greatly  rejoice  and  triumph,  that  he 
was  now  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  <  Now,'  said  he  to  his  fitther  and  mother,  <  I 
am  willing  to  die ;'  which  shortly^  after  came  to  pass ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  as  the  child 
had  Christ's  nam^  set  upon  him  in  baptism  and  by  faith,  so  his  immortal  soul  is  now 
in  glory,  rejoicing  in  communion  with  Christ. 

"  There  are  many  Indians  that  live  among  those  that  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  gospel,  that  are  catechised  ^  who  attend  public  worship,  read  the  scriptiues,  pray 
in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  who  have  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  the 
visible  church.  The  manner  practis^  by  these  Indians  in  the  worship  of  God  is  thus. 
Upon  the  Lord's  days,  fa.5t-days,  and  lecturedays,  the  people  assemble  together  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  (for  bells  they  yet  have  not)  twice  a  day,,  in  the  morning  and  after* 
noon,  on  the.  Lord's  days,  but  only  once  upon  lecture-days,  when  one  of  their  teachers 
begins  'with  a  solemn  and  affectionate  prayer.  In  these  acts  of  worship,  for  I  have 
often  been  present  with  them,  they  demean  themselves  visibly  with  reverence,  atten* 
tion,  modesty  and  solemnity ;  the  men-kind  sitting  by  themselves,  and  the  women-kind 
by  themselves,  according  to  their. age,  quality  and  degree,  in  comely  manner.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  am  fully  satisfied,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
charity,  that  divers  of  them  do  fear  Qod  and  are  true  believers ;  but  yet  I  wiH  nxA 
deny  but  there  may  be  some  of  them  hypocrites,  that  profess  religion,  and  yet  are 
not  sound-hearted.  But  things  that  are  secret  belong  to  God ;  and  things  that  are  re- 
vealed, unto  us  and  our  children. 

"  Their  teachers  are  generally'  chosen  firom  among  themselves,  except  some  few 
English  teachers  of  the  most  pious  and  able  men  among  them.  Mr.  Eliot  bath  of 
late  years  fallen  into  a  practice  among  the  Indians,  the  better  to  prepare  and  fbmisb 
them  with  abilities  to  explicate  and  apply  the  scriptures,  by  setting  up  a  lecture  among 
them  in  logic  and  theology,  once  every  fortnight  all  the  summer,  at  Natick :  whereat 
he  is  present  and  ready,  and  reads  and  explains  to  them  the  principles  of  those  arts. 
And  God  hath  been  pleased  graciously  so  to  bless  these  means,  that  several  of  thenii 
especially  young  men  of  acute  parts,  have  gained  much  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
speak  methodically  and  profitably  unto  any  plain  text  of  scripture,  yea,  as  well  as 
you  can  imagine  such  httle  means  of  learmng  «an  advantage  them  unto.    Froon 
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ttft  dneh  tad  tovft  of  Natick  hath  issued  forth,  as  limn  a  seminarf  of  viftae  and 
jktf,  diTen  teachers  that  are  employed  in  several  new  praTing  towns. 

<<  In  this  town  they  have  residing  some  of  their  prinapu  rolers,  the  chief  whereof 
is  named  Waban,  who  is  now  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
pRidenee  and  piety.  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.  Other  rulers  there 
are  living  there,  as  Nattoos  and  Piam,  fioohan  and  others.  These  are  good  men  and 
prudent,  but  inferior  to  the  first.  The  teachers  of  this  town  are  Anthony  and  Jchn 
Speen,  who  are  grave  and  pious  men.  They  have  two  constables  belonging  to  this 
puce,  chosen  yearly:  and  there  is  a  marshal-general  belonging  to  all  the  preying 
Indian  towns,  eaWeA  Captain  losiah,  or  Fennahanit.  He  doth  attend  the  dhiei  courts 
kept  heie,  but  he  dweUs  at  another  place,  Nashobah." 

Mr.  Eliot  translated  the  i^hole  Bible  into  the  Natick  (or  Nip- 
xnuc)  dialect  This  Bible  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1663, 
and  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  A  second  edition,  was 
printed  in  1685,  in  the  correction  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  received 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Cotton.*  The  following  is  the 
title-page :  ^^  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up  Biblum  God, 
Naneeswe  NuKKONE  Testament  KaJi  Wonk  Witsku  Testakknt." 

The  following  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  con- 
tained in  the  above  work. 

OnrfiUherheayen  in       hallowed      '  diyname         ceme  thykingdoiii 

NMtkMM    kesukgitU  ;  Quttianatamimach  ktomeaumk;  PtyammatUk  kukketassvtanuHmkp 

thy  will  done  earth  on    as     heaven  in     our         food  daily 

Kwttetumtamimik  mm    nach  ohkeit    ntaae  hesvkqutj    NttmwuetsuoHgash  ttsikuukokitk 

sire    us     this  this      day        and       forgive       us  our       sins  as 

&samannean     yeinftM    kesukod;    Kah    ahquontamawmean  nttnmatckeseongask    nemu 

wicked'doers  we   forgive  them        Also    lead  us  not 

wuMmekuk  fi^mgig  ma'ahfKontamamimmog ;        Ahque        sagltompegmattmuim  ca 

temptation  in       Oh       deliver       us  evil  from.       for         thine 

pttemkuiwrngankf   Wekk  pohquokwustifmum    wutch  maUk  itui ;    TfemuUhe  hOakUam. 

loBgdom      aad       power       and      glory        fore  vet  Amen. 
keUumtamoenk  kah  memthkesuomk  kah  sohsumoonk  nuchems    Amen. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard 
near  the  Unitarian  church  in  South  Natick. 

Hie  depositae  sunt  reliquiae  domini  leverendi  OLinai  Piabodt,  ^ri,  propter  mentia 
fiicoltates  et  Literaturam  necessariam  maxima  veneratione  digjii.  Speculationes  the* 
ologicas  optime  delegit.  In  officio  pastorali  conspicae  efiulsit,  per  annos  triginta, 
Populo  apud  Natick  ministravit  precipue  aboriginum  eruditionis  in  religione  Cfaristi» 
ana  causa.  In  vita  sociali  qooqne  fiiit  exemplar.  Benevoleqtia  iategra  et  hospitali- 
tate  catholica  mazime  antecessit.  Betribationem  futuram  cectissime  ezpectans, 
miaisterium  retiqpity  die  Februarii  2do,  A.  Dt  1752,  aetatis  54. 

[Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reveiend  Oliver  PEABoav,  a  man  venentbte 
for  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  for  all  needful  teaniin«:.  He  delighted  much  in. 
theological  investigations.  He  dbcharged  the  pastoral  office  with  great  renown  fop 
thitty  yean ;  ministering  to  the  people  of  Natick,  especially  to  the  aborigines,  in  the 

*  "  It  is  related  that  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  be  came  to  the  following  passage  in -Judges  v.  28 :  <  The  mother  oJT 
SisMa  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  the  latHa,^  te.  Not  knowing  aar 
Indiaik  word  to  signify  lattice^  he  applied  to  several  of  the  naiives,  and  endeavored  to* 
describe  to  them  what  a  lattice  resembled.  He  described  it  as  frame.wbrk,  netting,. 
wicker,  or  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  illustrative ;  when  they  gave  him  a  long,  bau^ 
haroos  and  tmpronounceable  word,  as  are  most  of  the  words  in  their  language.  Some 
veais  after,  wnen  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctly,  he  is  said  to  have 
laaghed  outright  upon  finding  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 
€9kioi.    'The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  t>m  vnndow.  and  cried  through  the  i 
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CMU*  of  nerad  tcuidng.  He  wu  &  modal  in  lodal  Hfc.  In  baMmlmea  and  aiil- 
rnMl  boE^ltlitj  he  w«h  pre^mineiit.  In  die  firme^eatUioBof  afiKareretribotUBi, 
ke  wu  cued  ftom  Ul  nuuitiy  on  Oie  3d  oT  Febnuuj,  A.  D.  1752,  a^cd  54  ytaa.} 


NEWTON. 


1^  exact  period  of  the  comraencement  of  the  settlement  of 
Newton  is  imkDown.  It  waa  originally  a  part  of  Cacubridge,  and 
vaa  styled  Cambridge  YUiage,  or  New  Cambridze.  It  wa^  incor- 
porated in  1691.  T^is  is  a  oeautiful  agriculturaland  manufactor- 
ing  town,  the  Nottaaium  of  the  Indians.  It  is  13  miles  S.  E.  of 
Concord,  7  N.  of  Dedhani,  and  7  mites  west  from  Boston.  Popu- 
latiiW]  3|037.    There  are  five  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Bap- 
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tist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Newton  Theohgical  Seminary,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  founded  in  this  place 
in  1826,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  next  year.  In 
1828  a  brick  building,  three  stories  ui  height,  besides  a  basement 
story,  85  feet  long  and  49  wide,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000.  Three  convenient  houses  have  been  since  erected  for  the 
professors.  In  the  ntansion-house  are  accommodations  for  the  stew- 
ard's family,  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  Th^re  are  two  vaca- 
tions of  six  weeks  each ;  one  from  the  last  Wednesday  but  one  in 
August,  the  other  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  March.  The  semi- 
nary is  about  seven  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  very  healthy  position, 
being  beautiftilly  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  of  Boston,  and  of  the  rich  country  around.  Id 
the  oentnu  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  elegant  ooimtry  issi- 
doices. 

Newton  lies  in  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary on  three  sides,  and,  by  two  falls  of  considerable  extent,  afford* 
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an  eztenrfye  inter  power.  There  are  two  manhfacturing  Tillages 
at  these  falls.  The  Uffj^  Falls  village  is  9  miles  from  Boston  and 
7  from  Dedham ;  it  consists  of  about  70  dwelling-houses,  2  churches, 
1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist,  a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  and  a  ma- 
chine shop,  where  100  hands  have  been  employed.  At  £is  place  the 
water  descends  36  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  one 
place  pitches  over  a  ledgiB  of  rocks  20  feet  high.  The  village,  which 
IS  well  built,  is  irregularly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises 
with  some  abruptness  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Lower  FaUs 
village  is  11  miles  from  Boston,  and  about  2  miles  N.  W.  from  the 
Upper  Falls  village.  A  part  of  thia  village  is  within  the  bounds 
of  Needham ;  it  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  and  10  paper-mills.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  rail- 
road pas^ses  to  the  north  of  this  village. 

In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  6,710  spindles ;  962,300  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $134,722 ;  males 
employed,  63;  females,  240 ;  one  woollen  mill,  6  sets  of  woollen 
machinery ;  100,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$100,000;  five  paper-mills;  stock  manu&ctured,  976  tons;  value 
of  paper  manulactured,  $197,000 ;  males  employed,  63 ;  females, 
30 ;  one  nail  manufactory ;  nails  manu&ctured,  700  tons,  valued 
at  $84,700;  hands  employed,  20;  capital  invested,  $40,000;  one 
manufisustory  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manu- 
fru^tured,  $64,000;  sixty  males  and  six  females  employed;  one 
rolling  mill ;  960  tons  of  iron  rolled,  valued  at  $76,000.  Value  of 
soap  and  candles  manufactured,  $2^,600 ;  vitriol,  1,800,000  lbs., 
valued  at  $60,000;  barilla,  130  tons,  valued  at  $4,660;  value  of 
machinery  manu&ctured.  $70,000;  cost  of  materials,  $36,000; 
capital  invested,  $120,000. 

rknanium  was  "  the  first  civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of 
Indians  within  the  English  colonies  of  North  America."  Mr.  Goo- 
kin,  who  formerly  accompanied  Mr.  EUot  in  his  journeys,  says 
*^  the  first  place  he  began  to  preach  at  was  Nonantum,  near  Water- 
town,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  his  own  house ;  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Indians  with  him."  Mr.  Eliot  set  out 
upon  his  mission  in  Oct,  1646,  and  sent  forerunners  to  apprize  the 
Indians  of  his  intentions.  Waban,  a  grave  and  wise  man,  of  the 
same  age  of  the  missionary,  forty-two,  a  person  of  influence,  met 
him  at  a  small  distance  from  their  settlement,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  large  wigwam  on  the  hill  Nonantuln.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  countr]rmen  assembled  here  from  the^  neighborhood  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine. 

^<  After  a  sEort  prayer  in  English,  Mr.  Eliot  delivered  a  senmon  (the  fint  probably 
ever  preached  in  this  part  of  the  old  town)  from  Ezek.  chap,  xxxrii.  ver.  9, 10 :  <Then 
said  he  onto  me,  Trap^esy  unto  the  mind,  (to  which  the  Indi^  term  Wgban  is  said  to 
aoswar)  prophesy,  son  of  man.  and  say  to  the  wind,  (tav  to.  Waban,)  Thus  saith  the 
LoKD  OoD,  Come  from  the  roar  winds,  O  breath, 'and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  npon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.*  This  ser- 
mon employed  an  hoar.  The  preacher  began  with  the  nrindples  of  natnral  religion 
acknofrtedged  by  themselves,  uid  then  proceeded  to  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepts 
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of  Christianity.    He  repeated  and  explamed  the  ten  oonunaadmentSi    He  iafcuiMirf 

dliem  of  the  dreadful  corse  attending  tne  violation  of  the  divine  law.  He  then  spolm 
to  them  of  the  p«rson  of  Jesus  Chbist,  of  the  place  of  his  present  residence  and  exal- 
tation, and  of  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  in  flaming  lire.  He  taught  them  the 
blce9ed  state  of  all  those  who  know  and  savingly;  believe  in  Chbist.  He  related  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man ;  and  spoke  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  Goo,  of  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  the  punishment  of  hell ;  finally  persuading  them  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life.  Having^  closed  his  sermon,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  had  tonveyed 
his  sentiments  intelligibly,  in  a  language  so  new  to  hims^.  He  therefore  inquired 
whether  they  comprehended  his  meaning :  to  which  their  unanimous  reply  was,  O^e 
understood  ail.'  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  frienos  then  devoted  about  three  hours  to  familiar 
and  friendlv  conference  with  them,  to  hear  and  answer  questions  Which  naturally  were 
an^pgested  Sy  the  discourse.  This  first  visit  was  received  with  cordial  and  general 
satiifaction.  Many  of  his  audience  listened  to  the  jKithetic  parts  of  the  discourse  with 
tears ;  Waban,  particulariv,  received  those  happy  impressions  which  abode  bv  him 
through  life,  and  qualified  him  zealously  and  successfully  to  aid  the  ^nerous  design 
of  converting  his  countrymen. 

'<  A  still  larger  number  attended  the  next  visit  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  to  Nooantomi 
Nov.  II.  He  began  first  with  the  children,  whom  he  taught  these  three  questions, 
and  their  answers.  Q.  1.  Who  made  vou  and  all  the  world  '  A.  God.  Q.  2.  Whom 
do  you  expect  to  save  you  from  sin  ana  hell?  A.  Jbsus  ChUist.  Q.  3.  How  many 
commandments  hath  Gon  given  you  to  keep  f  A.  Ten.  He  then  preached  about  an 
hour  to  the  whole  company  concerning  the  namre  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  finth  in 
Jesus  Chbist  for  procuring  his  favor.  He  informed  them  what  Jesus  CaRtsT  had  done 
and  sufiered  for  me  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  dreadful  judgments  attendant  upon 
the  rejecticML  of  him  and  his  salvation.  The  whole  company  appeared  very  serious. 
Libert^  being  s[iven  to  ask  questions  for  further  information,  an  9«ed  man  stood  up, 
and  with  teara  inquired  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he,  who 
was  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  after  (tod.  Another  asked  how  the  En^tsh  came 
to  differ  so  much  fbom  the  Indians  in  their  knowledge  of  Gob  and  Jesus  Christ,  sinoe 
they  had  all  at  first  but  one  father.  Another  inquired  how  it  came  to  pass  that  sea^ 
water  was  salt  and  river-water  fresh.  Another,  that  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the 
earth,  (as  he  supposed,)  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  not  overflow  all  the  earth. 
Mr.  Ehpt  and  his  friends  spent  several  hours  in  answering  these  and  some  other  quea- 
tions.  The  Indians  told  them,  upon  their  quitting  them  to  return  home  in  the  eveningi 
that  '  they  did  much  thank  God  for  their  coming ;  and  for  a'hat  they  had  heard,  they 
were  wonderful  thjngs.' 

<<  At  the  third  meeting,  of  Nov.  26,  some  of  the  Indians  absented  themselves  through 
fear  of  their  powaws  or  priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  aeath  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of  these  powaws 
was,  hoi^ver,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed  by  the  intrepid  missionary,  who 
silenced  and  convinced  him. 

<<  Two  or  three  ^ys  after  this  mi'eeting,  at  which  the  audience  amieared  very  senoos^ 
Wampas,  a  sage  Indian,  with  two  of  his  companions,  came  to  (he  English,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  some  of  their  families.  He  brought  his  son  and  two  or  three  other 
Indian  children  with  him,  begging  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  christian  fiuth. 
His  request  was  granted." 

A  school  was  soon  established  among  them,  and  the  general 
court  gave  the  neighboring  Indians  a  tract  of  highland^  called  No- 
nantum,  and  furnished  them  with  various  implements  of  husbandry* 
The  Indians  many  of  them  professed  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
in  the  vicinity  became  settled,  and  conducted  their  affidrs  with 
prudence  and  industry.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  for 
themselves ;  they  adopted  the  customs  of  their  Engli^  neighbors, 
made  laws,  and  had  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  increase  of 
the  Indian  converts  was  such,  that  they  found  the  place  too  strait 
for  them,  and  there  was  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Natick,  about  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Nonantum, 

The  records  of  the  first  church  in  this  town  were  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam's  housei.  in  1770.  From 
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ether  souices  It  appears  that  the  first  regular  church  gathered  here 
was  oa  Julv  20,  1d64,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
Jr.,  son  of  ue  apostolic  missionary  of  that  name.  He  died,  exceed* 
inglv  lamented,  in  1668,  in  the  ^d  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Hobart  was  ordained  his  successor,  Dec.  23;  1674.  His 
character  it  is  said  may  be  collected  from  the  following  inscription 
placed  on  his  tomb-stone : 

Hoc  tamalo  depositsB  sant  reliquisB  rererendi  et  perdocti  I).  I).  Nihsmlb  Bobait, 
CoUegii  Harvardini  socij  lectissimi,  ecclesisB  Neotoniensis  per  annos  qoadFaginta  pas^ 
toris  fideUnimi  et  Tigikuitissuiii,  smgalari  gmvitate,  humiUtate  seqae  ac  jnetate  ft 
doctrina-^a  doctis  et  pijs  ezimia  veiieiattone  et  anoie  lecolendi.  Natm  erat  Nov.  21, 
1648.    Denatos  Aag.  25, 1712,  anno  fetalis  64. 

[In  this  tomb  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reyerend  and  very  learned  teadier  of 
divinity,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  hif^y  fiuthftd 
aad  watchfiil  pastor  of  the  dinrch  of  Newton  for  forty  years.  His  singalar  gravity, 
hai)ility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  tUe  objtet  of  de«p  veneration  ana  anient 
esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  He  was  bom  Nov.  21, 1648,  and  died  Ang. 
25, 1712,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.] 

Mr.  Hobart  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1714,  and  died  in  1757.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument: 

Hie  depositun  n^ori  qnod  potuit  reverendi  vereqne  venerandi  Jobaknis  Cottok^ 
•cdesitt  Newtoniensis  fidelissimi,  pmdentissimi,  docti^simiqne  nnper  pastdris,  cdncio> 
nandi  tam  precandi  facilitate  celeMrrimi,  pietate  spectatissimi,  morilms  sanctissimis 
nndeqnaqae  et  snavissime  ab  omnibus  bene  meriti,  depioratiqne  anditaribns  preecipiw, 
qoibos  vel  mortnns  condonari  non  desinit.  Fama  longe  lateqoe  vocalins  et  diotioa 
mannoce  dnzatissimo^  nomen  perdnlce  prodamabit.  Morbo  non  senecta  firaRtiis,  e 
vita  decessit,  Maii  17,  A.  D.  1757,  etatis  suae  64,  officii  ministralis  4^. 

[Here  lies  the  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  and  tnily  venerable  Joair  Cottov,  lately,  the 
Very  fidthftU,  pmdent  and  skilfiil  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton.  He  was  eminent 
for  the  iacnltv  of  praying  and  preaching,  was  respected  for  his  piety,  and  hdd  in  high 
and  oniversal  esteem  for  his  imre  and  attractive  virtues.  His  loss  is  especially  deplwed 
by  his  flock,  to  whom  even  uead  he  ceases  not  to  preach.  Fame  shall  spread  his  en« 
dealing  name  more  loudly,  extensively,  and  permanently  than  the  most  durable  mar- 
ble. Broken  by  disease,  not  bv  the  mfirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  May  17, 
A.  n.  1757,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  ministry.] 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1768 ;  he  died  in 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  a  family  tomb  in  Boston. 
In  1780,  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Newton,  and  Rev. 
Caleb  Blood  was  pastor  seven  y^ears ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grafton.  Mr.  Grafton  died  in  December,  1836.  Measures  are 
taking  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Captain  Thomas  PrenUcCj  the  partizan  commander  of  horse  so 
distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  of  this  town ;  he  died  in 
1709,  at  the  age  of  89,  in  consequence  of  a  fSdl  from  his  horse. 
The  following  unes  on  the  foot-stone  of  his  grave  have  been  d&- 
dphered : 

"  He  that's  here  interred  needs  no  versifying, 
A  virtnons  life  will  keep  the  name  from  dying: 
He'll  live,  though  poets  cease  their  s<^ribbliDg  rnym 
When  that  Uus  stone  shall  mouldered  be  by  time." 

Key.  John  Elhot,  A.  M.)  son  of  the  apostolic  Elhot.  assistant  Indian  missionary. 
First  pastor  of  the  First  Chnrch,  ordained  on  the  day  or  its  gathering,  July  20,  (Aug. 
1.  N.  S.)  1664,  eight  years  after  the  forming  of  a  Society  distinct  from  Cambridge, 
4iedOct  nth,  1668,  JE.XXXUL  Learned,  Pious  and  beloved  by  English  snH  Indiaiw, 
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iriUaffe  in  the  town  is  in  the  southern  part^^near  a  stiwam  whieh 
empties  into  Nashua  river.  .  There  is  a  Universahst  church  in 
the  village.  A  society  of  Shakers  liye^on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  town,  and  Iheir  lands  extend  into  Lancaster,  in  Worcester 
county.  The  society  consists  of  front  150  to  200  persons,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  industry,  and  the  rar&ing  of 

Sarden  seeds,  dec.  In  1937,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  2,668  spitt- 
les; 474,364  yards^  of  cotton  goods  were  manufictured,  valued  at 
$62,100;  males  employed,  19;  females,  39;  one  woollen  mill; 
20,000  yards  of  cloth  w:ere  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000; 
two  paper-mills ;  300  tons  of  stock  manufactui^ ;  value  of  paper, 
f20,pOO ;.  twenty  hands  (10  males,  10  females)  employed ;  70,000 
palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at.  $12,333.  Popula- 
tion, 967:  Distance^  1&  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Lowell,  and 
32  from  Boston.  > 
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Thb  settlement  of  this  place,  now  called  South  Reading,  was 
first  commenced  by  emigran,ts  firom  Lynri^  As  early  as  the  year 
1639,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  general  court  to  the 
town  of  Lynn,  as  appears  from,  the  following  e;(tract  from  the 
i^ords  of  tne  court :  "Sept.  7,  1639.  The  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lynn  for  a  place  for  an  inland  plantation  at  the  head  of 
their  bounds  is  granted  them  of  four  mi]es  square."  After  this 
grant,  certain  persons  from  Lynn  and  other  places  immediately 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  place;  indeed,  some  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  spots  of  territory,  and  perhaps  had  removed 
hidier,  in  1638,  the  yeaf  before  the  grant.  The  settlement  that 
commenced  was  called  Lyrin  Village,  being  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Lynn.  The  land  ^as  also. purchased  of  the  Indians  for  £10  16s., 
and  the  deeds  signed,  in  1640,  by  Sagamore  George,  his  sister 
Abigail,  and  Quanapowitt.  Lynn  village  was  incorporated  by  the 
liame  of  Reading  about  this  time,  being  about  five  years  since  its 
first  settlement.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  settlers, 
viz : 


Nicholas  Brown, 
Boniface  Burton, 
John  Bachelier, 
Goodman  Barker, 
Goodman  Blots, 
Isaac  Barnup, 
Wm.  Cowdrey, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Josiah  Dustin,  - 
Thomas  Dudton, 
Samuel  Dunton, 
Richard  Walker, 


Geo.  Davis, 
Wm.  Eaton, 
Jonas  Eaton, 
Zachariah  Fitch, 
Benjamin  Fitch, 
Henry  Feltch, 
Jeremiah  Fitch, 
John  Fuller, 
Goodman  Gould, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Wm.  Hooper,  • 
Samuel  Walker, 


Thomas  Hartshorn, 
Thomas.  Kendall, 
Goodman  Knight, 
Wm,  Marlin, 
Thomas  Marshall, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Parker, 
John  Person, 
Jeremiah  Swaine, 
Richard  Sader, 
Edward  Taylor. 
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The  firsi  Cbngiegational  church  in  this  town  (being  tfi6  12th  in 
the  colony)  was  gathered  in  1645,  and  Rev.  Henry  Green  was 
ordained  its  first  minister,  llr.  Green  died  ib  1648,  and  wa^  aoc« 
oeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  in  1660. 

JTobMOiiy  m  bis  «  Wilder  Working  Tkorideiieeof  Zion's  Sayipnr  in  New  Engknd," 
pabUshed  abeat  Has  time,  saya  i  "  Reading  is  well  watered^  and  situate  abont  a  gteai 
pond ;  besides,  it  batb  two  millSy  the  one  a  saw  mill,  the  ether  a  oom  mill,  which 
stand  on  two  several  streams.  It  hath  not  been  so  fmitftil  for  children  as  her  sis^r 
Wobom  hath ;  her  habitation  is  fuSer  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  country ;  thcnr  ftre 
well  stoclied  with  cattle,  for  the  nnmber  of  people.  They  have  gathered  into  a  church 
and  ordained  a  pastor  from  among  themselves,  at  the  same  time  a  young  man  of  good 
abilities  to  preach  the  word,  and  of  a  very  humble  behaviour,  named  Mr.  Green.  He, 
having  inished  his  course,  departed  this  Ufe  not  long  after,  whose  labors  are  with  the 
Lord :  after  him  succeeded  in  the  place  one  Mr.  Hagh,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  fint 
fruits  of  New  England,  a  man  studicius  to  promote  the  truths  of  Christ.<--»They  are* 
both  leaembered  in  the  following  verse,  written  by  Johnson : 

<<  On,  earth's  bed  Aou  at  noon  hast  laid  thy  head,  - 
YoVL  that  for  Christ  (as  Green)  here  toiled  have  taken; 
When  nature  ftite,  tnen  restit  id  earth's  dead. 
Till  Christ  by 's  word  with  gloiy  thee  awal^en ; 
Young  Hagh,  thou  must  be  second  to  this  man, 
In  field  encounter,  with  Christ  foes  shalt  thou 
Stand  9p  and  take  his  bright,  sword  in  thy  hand,. 
£rrar  cut  down^  akid  nnke  ttont  stomacks  bow. 
Greei^'s  gone  before,  thy  warfare's  now  began, 
And  last  it  may  to^see  Rome's  Babel  fs^ ; 
Br  weakest  means  Christ's  mighty  works^h&di  done, 
IbBtp  Ibotingiast  till  Christ  thee  hence  do  call." 

The  township  of  South  Reading  comprises  a  tract  of  4,200  acres, 
and  is  .about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Canri>ridge,  and  Andover, 
being  about  ten  imles  from  each.  It  was  originally  the  first  parish 
in  neading.  It  wati  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1^12* 
About  this  period  there  was  quite-  a  political  excitement  in  Read- 
ing, as  well  as  in  many  other  places ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
parish,  being  mostly  on  the  Democratic  side,  were  left  in  the 
minority  o^  the  town.  Feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
townsmiW  who  were  on  the  Federal  side,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  an  act  to  incoiporate  them  into  a  distinct  town, 
which  vn»  accordingly  granted 

The  followii^  shows  tfie  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  South 
Readings  as  it  is  seen  while  aescending  the  hill  a  little  west  of  the 
yillafe.  On  the  bft  is  seen  the  southern  extremity  of  Reading 
Pond  or  lake,  near  which. is  the  Congregational  church;  the  spire 
of  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  further  to  the  south.  South  of  the 
Congreg^ticmal  church  extends  a  handsome  green,  called  the  ''  comr 
moQ,"'  containing  about  8  or  10  acres.  The  different  parts  of  the 
town,  wfaeh  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  people, 
are  designated  by  the  fdlowing  terms : — "  The  Common,"  "  Pitch's 
HilV  "Leather  Street,"  "Side  the  Pond,"  "Cowdrey's  Hill," 
"  Lafayette  Street,"  "  Eaton  Str^t,"  "  Water  Street."  "Little 
World,"  "Westward,"  "East  Ward,"  and  "Southward." 

The  Tillage  called  the  "Common"  contains  about  twenty 
dwelling-houses,  the. two  churches  represented  in  the  engraving, 
a  numwr  oi  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  and  a  large 
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horel.  This  is  the  most  thickly  settled  p&rt  of  the  town.  That  part 
called  "  Fitch's  Hill"  exteads  eastward  of  the  narth  part  of  the 
Common,  on  the  Salem  road,  abpiH  one  fourth  of  a  mile ;  this  spot 
leceived  its  name  from  Zachary  Pitch,  wHo  reinoved  from  Lynn, 
in  1644,  and  probably  erected  the  lirst  house  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  formerly  called  ,"  Fitch's  Imik,"  od  acconnt  of  its 
narrowness  at  that  period.  In  reference  to  this,  one  man  rather 
unwittingly  remarked,  "  that  it  wtis  so  narrow  that  tWo  teams 
could  not  meet."  "Leather  Street"  extends  westerly  from  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Wobnrn  and  Reading ;  it  ts  said  to  hare 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  rnany  years  since,  a  man  lived 
In  this  street  who  was  so  much  in  the  hahit  of  stealing  sole  leather, 
that  if  any  one  lost  this  article  it  was  said  that  it  had  gone  to  this 
vtreel.  TTiat  part  designated  "Side  the,Pond  "  extends  about  one 
milfe  on  the  Andover  toad,  on  the  eastern  verge  ef  the  Great  Pond. 
"Cowdrey'a  Hill,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  lo\vn,  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Cowdreys,  who  have  long  Owned  and 
still  own  a  large  portion  of  its  territory.  "  Iiafayette  Street "  was 
kiid  out  for  making  building  lots;  it  is  westerly  from  the  Coitunoo, 
and  is  about  one  furlong  in  extent.  *' Eaton  'Street"  m  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Common,  and  is  a  sort  of  coiirt,"  extending 
about  a  furlong;  it  was  laid  ottt  in  1813,  and  received  its  name 
from  L.  EatMi,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Near  this  street  is  built 
the  South  Reading  academv. '  "  Water  Street "  extends  easterly 
from  the  Common,  about  half  a  mile,  towards  Sattgus ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  running  alongside  of  a  current  of  water  which 
comes  from  Smith's  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  "  little 
World"  is  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  was  so 
named  IVom  its  peculiar  location,  being  somewhat  rrniote  from  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  extent  of  territory  snrrounded 
by  hills  on  every  side.  This  spot  was  originally  cleared  and  cnlti- 
Vated  while  all  the  land  aronnd  was  corcied  with  trees,  and  thus 
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0nolo8UEtt  its  lE^abitaiits  in  what  Vas  called  a  ''  litde  wcmU.*' 
"  West  Ward"  mckides  that  part  of  the  town  lying  west  of  Uie 
Common.  ^'East  Ward"  is  •applied  to  the  east  and  north-east 
part  of  the  town ;  "  South  Waid,"  td  the  sputheni  part. 
'  The  territorial  extent  of  this  town  being  quite  limited,  and  most 
of  tl|e  inhabitants -being  engaged  in  manufactures,  very  Uttle 
attention  is  paid  to  agriculture:  the  great  staple  and  settled  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  the  manuiacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  is  esti- 
mated^ that  of  the  four  hundred  male  polls  in  die  town,  290  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured 
175,0Q0  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $142,000 ;  males  employed,  260 ; 
fevoales,  186;  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured,  $24,000;  hands 
employed,  28;  value  of  block  tin  ware,  $4,700;  razor  straps, 
$5,400;  shoe  tools,  $3,000.  Population,  1,488.  Distance,  18 
miles  fiom  Cpncord,.  10  from  Salem,  and  10  to  Boston. 
.  'The  fdUowing  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of  South 
Reading,  by  LiUey 'Eaton,  Esq.,  to  .which  history. the  author  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  this  town : 

rin  IG^J ''  Thrte  married  mmtai  were  fined  fis.  apiece  for  acolding. 

I650k  <<  The  deputy  to  the  general  court  yrjBiS  Richard  Walker.  Thecoort  ordered 
400  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  to  Sev.  Sai&ael  Haugh. 

^  The  majority  of  the  court  ordered  a.  book  l^ely  imported  from  Eng^la&d,  composed 
by  Wm.  Fynclu^  of  Springfield,  on  Bedemption  Justification,  to  be  burnt  in  Boston, 
and  its  aothor  called  to  an  account.    Bdjputy  from  Reading  and  5  others  dissented. 

1662^  ^  This  year  the  town  ordered  that  no  woman,  maid,  nor  boy,  nor  gall  shall  sit 
in  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  9L  House,  upoiti  penalty  of  twdvcpence 
for  every  day  they  shall  sit  in  the  alley  After  the  present  oay  ^^It  was  further  oraered, 
<  That  eveiy  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  of  Lord's  day 
or  lecture  dajrs,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a  dog  whipper,  the  owner  of 
those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  for  eyeiy  time  they  come  to  the  meeting,  that  doth  not 
My  the  dog  ^^pper.'  The  names  of  26,men  are  recorded  as  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
dog  whipp&.    .  ^ 

1664.  '<  This  year  the  town  exchanged  lands  with  Matthew  Edwards^  he  paying  30s. 
and  a  gallon  of  liquor  to  boot. 

1667.  «This  year  the  town  contained  59.  dwdlingofiouses.  It  was  <»dered,  that  crery 
dog  that  comes  into  the  meetij^g-house  in  time  of  serrice  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every 
time  he  comes, 

1741.  <<  Collins,  the  Journalist  reixiarks,  <that  this  year  there  were  extraordinary 
commotions  wi&  respect  to  religion.  The  people  meet  often,  especially  at  the  East- 
ward.' This  extract  refers  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  begun  the  past 
year  through  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield.  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  upon  our 
common  in  the  open  air  f  Mr.  Hobby,  the  minister,  went  with  the  multitude  to  hear 
him.*— it  is  said  tnat  Mr.  Hobby  afterwards  remarked  that  he  came  to  pick  a  hole  in 
Mr.  Whitefield's  coat,  but  that  he  (Whitefield)  picked  a  hole  in  his  heart.  Mr.  H. 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  defence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hench- 
man, the  minister  of  Lynn,  who  had  written  against  him. 

1799.  "  Twentv-three  persons,  members  of  the  Baptist  society,  petitioned  the  parish 
for  liberty  to  hola  religious  meetings  in  centre  school  house,  when  the  same  iff  not  in 
use,  and  obliga^g  themselves  to  pay  all  damages-^this  request  was  not  granted. 

1800.  "  The  meeting-house  of  tne  Baptist  society  was  built  this  year . . .  th^  dimen- 
sions of  it  were  34  by  38,  with  a  porch.  On  the  occasion  of  erecting  the  frame  of  this 
bou8&  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  bonds  good  beef,  well 
leaked  potatoes,  bresa  and  cheese,  cider  and  grog,  and  enough  of  each. 

,1813.  «  Hie  Universalist  society  of  this  town  was  fojnned.  The  town  soon  after  viited 
that  the  Universalists  may  use  the  centre  school  house  for  religious  meetings  ope 
Sabbath  in  a  month,  preceding  the  full  of  thib  moon.^' 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancia[it 
burying-^TOund  in  the  center  of  the  town : 
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memento  td  esse  mortalem-^Fii^t  hofa.  Here  iiestte  body  of  John  Fenob.  Agefl 
64  yean.    Died  April  IV,:  1679;^-Yive  memor  Lttthi— ftigit  hoia. 

Sargent  IlioBfkas  Eendall,  died  July  22, 168l.  Aged(  63  years.  • 

Beader  weep>  prepare  to  die  I  say,     . 

For  death  by  none  will  be  said  nav. 

One  of  the  7,  of  .this  choich  foundation, 

So  to  reinain  till  the  powerful  voice  say 

iiise  in  health,  a  glonoos  habitation. 

A  pattern  of  piety  and  of  peade,    '       ' 
'  Bnt  now,  alas !  how  short  his  race. 

He^  we  mourn,  and  mourn  we  must, 
■  To  see  Zion's  stones  like  gold  laid  in  dust. 

To  the  Memory  of.Capt.  John  Brown  Esq^  who,  aAet  he  had  served  his  generatios 
by  the  will  ef  Gtod,  fell  asleep  Blarch  II,  A.  D.  1717,  M.  about  83. 

Witty,  yet  wise,  grave,  ^?ood,  among  the  best,  > 

Was  he«  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blest. 
'  Prudent,  a  pattern,  and  more  I  say, 

'A  hearty  mourner  for  the  sins  of  the  day ; 
.  Bless'd  God)  when  dying,  that  he  feared  not  death. 

His.  pious  soul  took  wings,  give  wp  her  breath, 

Dropped  here  her  mantle  in  the  silent  dust, 

Which  Iroits  the  resunection  of  the  just.  . 


STONEHAM. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1726.  It  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  surface  of  the  township  is 
rather  rocky  $^d  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  wooaed. 
There  is  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  called 
Spot  Pondj  filled  with  pure  water.  The  village,  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  consists  of  rabout  ^Q  dw^Uiilg-houses.  Distance,  15 
miles  from  Concord,  and  10  from^ostoii.  Population,  932.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town.  In 
1837,  in  the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  were  ^' Shoes  manufiictured,  380,100  pairs;  value 
of  same,  $184,717 ;  males  employed,  297 ;  females,  180." 
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Thb  Indian  names  of  this  place  were  PompsUicui  and  Shabbtikiny 
firom  ^^  two  notable  hills."  It  appears  that  the  first  nunister  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  this  place  was  the  Rev.  John  Eveleth ;  this 
was  in  1700.  Mr.  Eveleth  was  dismissed  in  1717.  Rev.  John 
Gardner  was  ordained  in  1718,  as  the  next  pastcnr;  he  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Newell  the  next  year. 
Stow  is  8  miles  south-westerly  from  Ccmcord:,  and  24  westward 
from  Boston.  It  contains  1  Congregational  church  and  1,134  in-f 
habitants.  The  town  is  watered  by  Assabet  river,  oh  which  is 
situated  a  broadcloth  factory.  Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of 
hops  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  town.    In  1837, 
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Cbere  were  in  tfads  town  2. woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machinery; 
66,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $210,000 ; 
nufcles  employed,  40 ;  females,  46.  There  were  687  pairs  of  boots 
and  61,044  pairs  of  shoes  manu&ctured,  valued  at  $18,906  60; 
males  employed,  32 ;  fiamales,  30. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  )iave  been  made  by 
two  adventurers  firom  Charlestown,  with  their  families,  about  the 
year  1660^  Their  names  were  Kettle  and  Boon ;  they  settled  upon 
land  which  they  purchased  of  the  natives.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  these  two  defenceless  settlers  were  so 
alarmed  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  families ;.  but  the  un* 
happy  Boon,  in  attempting  to  remove  his  household  goods,  was 
ambushed  and  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  affidrs  of  th^  vil- 
lage, as  it  wto  then  called,  were  managed  by  ^  committee,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  general  court,  until  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  town  in  1683,  by  the  name  of  Stow.  The  first  town  officers 
were  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bozworth,  Tliomas  Stephens,  Stephen 
Hall,  Boaz  Brown,  and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen; — ^Thomas 
Gates,  constable.  ^   >  . 
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SoBBUSY  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  incorporated  in  1639. 
The  original  number  of  sharers  and  settlers  was  64.  Mr.  Edmund 
Brown,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  ordained  Aug.,  1640;  died 
Jutie  22 J  1677«  Mr.  German  began  to  preach  in  Sudbury  in 
1677 :  in  1706,  he  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office.  Mr. 
Israel  Loring  was  ordained  pastor  in  1706.  Upon  the  division  of 
the  town,  by  the  general  court,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of 
the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and  settle  with  them,  in  1722. 
In  1766,  the  numtber  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
161;  the  nimiber  of  families,  187;  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
1,047 ;  the  number  of  church  members,  203 ;  of  whom  76  were 
males  and  127  females. 

Sudburv  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Wayland  by  Sudbury  river, 
on  which  large  tracts  of  low  land  are  annually  overflowed,  lliere 
are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1,  Methodist  There  are 
about  30  houses  in  the  central  village.  Distance,  7  miles  south- 
west of  Concord,  24  north-east  from  Worcester,  and  19  miles 
westward  firom  Boston.  Populaticm,  1,388/  There  is  a  paper-mill 
in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  60  tons  of  stock  manufactured ; 
value  of  paper, .  $6,463. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  others,  standing  in  an  open  field,  about  thirty 
rod^  eastwsurd  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational 
dimrch  in  old  Sudbury,  in  the  central  [{art  of  the  town.  It  stands 
near  a  growth  of  pines  and  Ofiks,  and  the  soil  on  this  spot  is 
and  sandy.    Cm  the  south  and  west  there  is  a  prospect  of 
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the  meadows  on  Siiaouiy  m&r.    The  louowmg  is  me  mscnpuon 
on  the  monument :—  . 

"  ClijN.  Saorael  .Widswrnth  Of  Milton,  tia  Lient.  Sharp  of  Brooklia,  Capt  Biode- 
bankofllowlejr,  with  abo)it  26  other  BouUien,  fighting  for  the  dricnce  of  IbetrcMuR;, 
'were  slain  bj  y*  Indian  enemf,  April  18>^,167:6,  Ije  buiied  io  this  (dace.'* 

'Hie  following  account  is  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals. 

•■  This  towtt  was  for  some  time  a  frolitier  Bettlneent,  and  Eaffei«d  mDch  fron  tfaa 
Indians  daring  King  Philip'^  -mi. '  On  the  IM  o£  Apiil,  1616,  the  4a;  aaet  tk^ 
had  horned  tie  few  deaintetl  houses  at  Mtrlburoueh,  Ihef  Tiolentlj  attacked  Sm- 
bniy,  burned  several  houses  and  ttants,  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  the ,  English, 
who  had  come  from  Concord  to  the  essistniire  of  their  Defghbonrs.  ,  Capt^  wad»- 
wonh,  sent  at  this  juncltire  from  Boston  with  about  fifty  men,  to  relieve  Marlbonivgh, 
afler  having  maicbed  tweniy-five  miles,  learning  (hat  the  enemy  had  ^ne  ihrouh 
the  woods  toward  Sndbnry,  turned,  immediidely  pack,  in  pursuit  of  (hem.  When  the 
tjoopi  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no  great  dliiance,  a,  pony  of 
Indians,  apparently  about  one  hundred;  wh6,  by  feirt-tttjii^;  anif  Ihrou^feai-gdrcw  the 
EngliAsMve  amije  ioto  the  woods;  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  sufnmaBd  lo 
be  l^boDt  Ave  hundred,  suddenly  surrounded  ihem,  and  precluded,  the  posahilily  of 
their  escape.  The  gallaai  leader  aud  his  brave  soldiers  fooghi  with  desperate  ralonr ; 
bat  they  fell  a  prey  lo  the  nnmbers,  the  artifice,  and  brnvery  of  (heir  enemy.  Tbe 
few  who  were  token  alive  were  destined  to  t<Mnres  unknom  to  thsir  cooipaaions, 
who  had  the  happier  lift  to  die  m  tbe  field  of  battle.  / 

"Some  histonaus  say  that  Captain  Wadsworth's  company  was  entirely  cnl  off; 
others,  that  a  few  escaped.  Some  represent  his  company  aa  consisting  of  SO;  some, 
as  cooMsting  of  70  men.  All  agree  that  50  at  least  were  killed.  Captain  Broetebwdc 
andsotUe  oUiets  '  fell  into  bis  company  as  he  marched  along  i'  oM  this  aecessioB 
may  afoonnt  Ibr  tbe  diflerence  m  the  narratives.  Prssident  Wadsworth,  (of  Harvard 
College,)  a  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  ratised  a  decent 
»be  afterward  erected  over  tbegrpveof  these  heroes." 


TEWKSBURY. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  17^1.  The  Indian  settlement 
called  Wamesit  was  formetly  within  the  limits  of  this  town, -on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  flouhshing  viUage  of  Belvideie,  ra- 
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Gently  included  within  the  limits  of  Lowell.  "  There  were  fifteen 
fSunilies  of  Christian  Indians  here  in  1674.  The  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  in  1686;  but  the  settlement  of  the  English  was  slow, 
so  that  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  from  the  extinguishment  ot 
the  Indian  title  to  its  incorporation.  The  soil  here  is  light  and 
thin;  tiie  surface  rather  level,  except  the  northern  parts  of  the 
town,  which  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  a  plenty  of  stones  and  a 
better  soil."  Large  quantities  of  hops  hare  been  raised  in  this 
town.  By  the  annexation  of  Belvidere  to  Lowell,  this  town  was 
considerably  reduced  in  its  population  and  business.  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  1,527;  in  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  907.  Dis- 
tance, 12  miles  from  Concord,  and  19  from  Boston. 


TOWNSEND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1732.  The  land  in  this  town- 
ship is  more  level  than  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west ;  most 
of  it  is  gently  undulating,  and  some  of  it  consists  of  level  pine 

£lains.  The  soil  generally  is  not  of  die  first  quality ;  there  are, 
owever,  some  good  farms  in  the  town,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good  for  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  villagei 
containing  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian. Several  brooks  unite  in  this  town,  and  form  Squanicook 
river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Nashua.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village  called  Townsend  Harbor^  where 
there  are  several  mills,  stores,  £c.  Population,  1,749.  Distance, 
22  miles  from  Concord,  8  frem  Fitchburg,  and  38  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  here  169,700  palm-leaf  hats^ 
valued  at  $22,760 ;  the  value  of  fish  barrels,  nail  kegs  and  dry 
casks  manufiictured,  was  $9,367 ;  there  were  40,060  hutes  tanned 
and  curried,  valued  at  $26,160. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 


Tms  was  taken  from  Dunstable,  in  1789,  and  incorporated  as 
the  district  of  Tyngsborough.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Madam 
Sarah  Winslow  (die  daughter  of  Eleazer  Ty^^g)  and  her  family. 
On  the  organization  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Winslow  agreed  to  fund 
a. sum  of  money  which  should  afibrd  the  annual  income  of  £80 
lawful  money,  to  be  devoted  equally  to  support  a  Congregational 
minister  and  a  grammar-school.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the 
district  was  named  Tyngsborough.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1809.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who 
was  ordained  in  1790.  This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
inaC|  which  is  here  a  beautiful  stream.    Large  quantities  of  ezcel- 
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lent  ffraaite  hare  been  quarried  on  the  banks  of  this  livery  and 
sent  from  this  place  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  Middlesex  caxial. 
This  place  is  16  miles  N.  of  Concord,  8  N.  W.  of  Lowell,  and  29 
N.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  87a 

^  The  name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant"  (says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  history  of  Tyngsborough)  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1815)  ^^  was  Cromwell,  originally  fircMii 
England,  but  last  from  Boston.  It  is  ^bout  150  years  since  he 
erected  a  hut  in  this  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  This,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  English  settlement  on  the  south  to  Woburn,  and  on  the  north 
between  there  and  Canada.  Cromwell,  for  some  time,  carried  oa 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  weighing  their  furs  with  his 
foot,  till,  enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deception,  they  formed 
the  resolution  to  murder  him.  This  intention  was  communicated 
to  Cromwell,  who  buried  his  wealth  and  made  his  escape.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight  a  party  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  arrived, 
and,  not  finding  the  object  of  their  resentment,  burnt  his  huL 
Some  time  after,  pewter  wais  found  in  the  well,  and  an  iron  pot 
and  trammel  in  the  sand ;  the  latter  are  preserved.  The  present 
owner  of  the  place  was  ploughing  near  the  spot,  and  found  his 
plough  moving  over  a  flat  stone,  which, gave  a  hollow  sound.  On 
removing  the  earth  and  stone,  he  discovered  a  hole,  stoned,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  he  took  a  sum  of  money." 


WALTHAM. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  January  4th,  17S7-38 ;  previous  to 
this  time  it  was  the  western  precinct  of  WatertowiL  It  appears 
that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Watertown  for  a  long  period.  As  early  as  1693 
the  town  endeavored  to  select  a  place  for  a  new  meeting-house, 
which  should  be  '^  most  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upcm 
the  subject.  This  committee  advised  the  town  to  settle  Uie  Bev. 
Henry  Gibbs,  who  had  preached  to  them  for  several  years,  and 
build  a  meeting-house  between  the  house  of  widow  Stearns  and 
Whimey's  Hill,  in  which  the  whole  town  should  worship.  This 
house  was  built  here,  and  completed  in  February,  1696.  It  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  refused 
to  preach  in  it.  In  August,  the  same  year,  the  church  chose  Rev. 
Samuel  Angier  to  be  their  pastor,  and  a  majority  of  the  town  con- 
curred in  the  choice.  In  1697,  Mr.  Angier  accepted  of  the  call  of 
the  church  and  town,  expressing  his  readiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  chose  Bev.  Mr.  East- 
erbrook,  of  Concord,  "  to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the 
mouth  and  moderator  of  the  church  in  the  public  management  c^ 
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the  wbc^e  affair  of  perfecting  the  settlement  of  Hr.  Angier."  It 
appears  that  excepting  Mr.  i&sterbrotik  no  minister  in  the  vicinity 
could  be  obtained  to  asmst  on  this  occasion.  The  church,  agreeably 
to  their  TOte,  proceeded  to  induct  their  pastor  into  office.  After  a 
diacourse  had  been  preached  by  Mr.  Angler,  it  was  declared  that 
the  diurch  had  chos^i  Mr.  Easterbrook  to  manage  the  whole 
a&ir,  and  give  the  pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  read  Mn 
Angier's  dismissioQ  and  recommendation  from  the  church  atReho- 
both,  desired  the  church  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  receire  Mr.  A. 
into  their  fellowship;  asked  them  to  renew  their  invitation  to  Mri 
A.  to  be  their  nuoister,  and  Aim  to  repeat  the  acceptance  of  their 
call;  "and  then,  with  much  gravity  and  seriousness,  gave  a  most 
solemn  and  scriptural  charge  to  Mr.  Angier,  to  attend'  to  the  whole 
pastoral  duty  in  and  towards  the  church."  In  the  MSS.  of  Judge 
Sewall  it  is  recoided:  "Oct.  6,  1697,  a  church  was  gathered  at 
Watertown,  east  end,  and  Hr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  ordained.  Ths 
ceremony  was  al^oad,  because  the  western  party  got  possession  of 
the  meeting-house."  Though  Mr.  Angiei  and  Mr.  Gibbs  wert 
both  ministers  of  Watertown,  yet  ihey  can  hardly  be  said  to  hav« 
been  associates,  as  one  preached  in  the  old  and  the  other  in  the 
new  meeting-house,  and  the  adherents  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what atTuisnce:  They  w«e  both,  however,  maintained  from  tha 
town  treasury.  This  stata  of  things  cwitinued  till  1720,  when  the 
town  was  ilivided  into  two  precincts.  Mr,  Angiei  died  in  1719. 
In  1723,  Rev.  Warham  Williams  was  ordained  their  next  pastorj 
he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  on 
with  his  father  by  the  Indians  into  Canada.  Mr.  Williams  died 
in  1751,  aged  52.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Cushing^ 
who  was  OTdained  in  1762.  Dr.  Gushing  died  in  1809,  aged  79 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  the  same  year. 
The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Massasoit  Hotel,  situated 
at  die  eastern  extremity  of  the  principal  street  in  Waltham.    Thfl 
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village  consists  of  about  ISO  dwelling-houses,  mostly  sitnated  on 
one  street,  running  east  and  west,  about  1  mile  in  extent,  across 
the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built.  There  are  a  number 
of  eleffant  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by 
grounds  tastefully  ornamented  by  evergreen  and  other  trees. 

Waltham  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  which  runs  parallel  with 
Oharles  river,  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
is  very  level,  and  is  mostly  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  not  very  deep. 
Adjoining  the  river  it  is  fettile.  In  the  interior  the  land  is  in  gene- 
ral uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  two  ponds  in 
the  town — Beaver  Pond,  which  is  about'one  mile  in  circumference, 
and  near  the  village,  and  Mead's  Pond,  which  is  much  larger, 
being  a  mile  in  length  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth :  it  is 
situated  in  the  N,  W.  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  branch  of 
Beaver  brook  takes  its  rise  from  this  pond.  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
bis  companions,  who  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  in  1632, 

Save  the  name  to  Beaver  brook  ^'because  the  beavers  had  shorn 
own  divers  great  trees,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook." 
Charles  river,  which  washes  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town, 
affords  considerable  water  power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  '*  Waltham  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company," 
an  extensive  establishment,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1813.  "  By  extra-* 
ordinary  skill  and  good  management,  these  establishments,  though 
the  first  in  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  through  all  tho 
various  commercial  changes,  have  proved  lucrative  to  the  propne^ 
tors,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public."  <'  The  private  gardens 
of  the  Honorable  Theodore  Lyman,  in  this  town,  are  unsurpassed 
for  costliness  and  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  United  States." 
There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Univer-* 
salist,  and  1  Catholic.  Population,  2,287.  Distance,  9  miles  S.  R 
of  Concord,  34  N.  E^  of  Worcester,  10  northerly  of  Dedham,  and 
10  westerly  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  11,488  spindles;  cotton  omi-* 
sumed,  896,446  lbs, ;  2,433,630  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu* 
factured,  valued  at  $276,0()0;  males  employed,  76;  females,  400; 
capital  invested,  $450,000.  YsJue  of  boots  sikI  shoes  manufactured 
was  $17,787 ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  value  of  paper 
manufactured,  $12,480.  There  is  a  machine  shop  and  a  bleach-* 
ery,  each  of  which  employs  about  30  hands. 


WATERTOWN. 


This  is  an  ancient  town,  it  being  settled  the  same  year  as  Bos^ 
ton,  in  1630.  The  first  Englishmen  who  are  loiown  to  have 
visited  the  place  were  Mr.  Wareham  and  some  of  his  pec^le, 
who  afterwards  settled  Dorchester ;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
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leaAdr  is  referred  to  the  hieCory  of  that  town  in  thii»  work.  The 
place  i^  Watertown  where  they  remained  a  few  days  is  stated  yet 
to  bear  the  name  of  Dorchester  Fields.  Shortly  after  their  remo- 
val, a  permanent  establishment  was  effected  by  another  company. 
A  party  of  the  adventurous  emigrants  who  came  in  Winthrop's 
fleet,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  George  Philhps  at 
their  head,  selected  a  place  on  the  banks  of  Charles  river  for  their 
plantation.  On  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1630,  (O.  S.)  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, at  Charlestown,  '^  ordered  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston, 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles  river,  Watertown." 

Ijie  name  of  Watertfiwn  is  said  to  have  originated  fropi  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  "  well  watered  place,^  or,  perl^aps,  from  its  being  situated  on  a  considerable 
fi«Bh'Water  river,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  being  at  first  bjf  watery  in  boats. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pigiguesset,  The  territory  Ihos  called  Watertown 
Ms.  like  most  of  the  towns  of  that  early  period,  very  large,  and  its  boundaries  on  the 
west  side  for  a  considerable  time  somewhat  undefined.  Waltham,  Weston,  and  a  part 
of  Lincoln,  were  once  comprehended  within  its  limits.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining wiUi  precision  the  number  of  the  first  inhabitants,  but  it  appears  by  the  town 
records  that  m  1636  there  were  108  toivntwten.  Probably  the  original  number  in  1630 
was  considerably  less  than  this.  The  following  list  is  copied  firom  Watertown  record 
book  ftnt,  and  were  names  of  persons  who  shared  in  a  division  of  lands  at  Beaver 
brook,  "  divided  and  lotted  out  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then  inhabiting 
being  108  in  number." 


Geo.  Phillips,  pastor,  Nathaniel  Baker, 
John  Whitney,  John  Richardsoo^ 

Thomas  Hastings,     George  Munnings, 
Richard  Woodward,  Henry  Bright, 
Robert  Betts,  Nicholls  Koapp, 

J<^  Grigs,  Richard  SawUe, 

John  Simson.  John  EUett, 

Charles^haawkk,     Francis  Smith, 


Robert  Veasey, 
Henry  Goldstone, 
John  Smithy  sen., 
John  Tomson, 
John  Eddy, 
William  Bassum, 
Benjamin  Crispe, 


Gregory  Taylor, 
John  doolige, 
Daniel  Patridt, 
Joseph  Mosse, 
Ephraim  Child, 
Robert  Lockwood, 
Francis  Onge, 
John  Gay, 
Simon  Eire, 


Timothy 
Gregory  Stone, 
James  Cutter, 
John  Cutting, 
Daniel  Perse, 
Bamabjr  Windes, 
John  Kmgsbeiry, 
Robert  Feke, 
Isaac  Stone, 
Thomas  Smith, 
John  Rose, 
Miles  Nutt, 
John  Hayward, 
Thomas  Filbrick, 
Simon  Stone, 


John  Eaton, 
John  LOVeran, 
¥^lliam  Jennieon, 
John  Page, 
Samuel  Hosier, 
John  WinkeU, 
Jc^n  Goffe, 
Edmund  Sherman,    Nathaniel  Bowman,  Robert  Daniel, 
William  Bridges,       Brian  Pembleton,       iHaac  Mixer, 

Richard  Brown,         Edward  How, 
John  Lawrence,         Henry  Dengayne, 
John  Tucker,  Thomas  Muhew, 

Thomas  Cakebread,  John  Stowars, 
Robert  Tucl^  Richard  Beere, 

Henry  Cuttris,  Edmund  James, 

Richard  KembaU,      John  Firman, 
John  Barnard, 
Edward  Dikes, 


Sir  Rich.  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Brookes, 


John  Warrin, 
John  Batcheier, 
William  Knop^ 


Henry  KembaU, 
William  Palmer, 
Edmund  Lewis, 
John  Finch, 
WiUiam  Swift, 
John  Winter, 
Edward  Lam, 
John  Smitl^  Jr., 
Ro^r  WilliiigtDn, 
Chnstin^er  Grant, 
Jchn  Nichols, 
John  Dwight, 
Foster  Pickram, 
John  springe, 
John  Warner, 
Emanuel  White, 
Edward  Garfield, 
William  Gutterig, 
Hugh  Mason, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Bartlett, 
John  Doggett, 
Lawrence  Waten, 
Martin  Underwood, 
William  Paine, 
Garrett  Church, 
Abram  Shaw. 


The  first  church  in  Watertown  was  gathered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1630,  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  '^  solemn  fasting  and  frayer^'* 
which  had  t^en  appointed  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  sickness  m  the  settlements.  Cotton  Mather  says  that 
kev.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  about  40  men,  settlers  of  Watertown,  on 
that  occasion  subscribed  the  covenant,  in  order  unto  their  coales- 
cence into  a  church  estate.  The  Hon.  James  Savage,  in  a  recent 
investigation  of  the  subject,  makes  the  first  church  in  Boston  and 
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the  Watertowti  churbh  precisely  coeVal,  assigning  the  origin  of 
both  to  the  30th  of  July,  1630. 

Tlie  first  minister  of  Watertown  was  the  Bey.  George  Phillips,  who  eOntiiMiied  in  that 
office  14  years.  At  the  first  court  of  assistants,  held  at  Charlestown,  on  board  the 
Arabella,  it  was  ordered  that,  as  i^edily  as  might  be  convenient,  houses  should  be 
erected  for  the  ministers  at  the  public  charge.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  "undertook  to 
have  this  done  for  Mr.  Phillips,^^  and  for  salary  he  was  to  have  £30  aanually.  The 
first  meeting-house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Cambridge,  near  the  old 
burying-yard ;  there  was  a  common  before  it,  which  was  used  as  a  training-field.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  sole  minister  of  Watertown  t^l  1639.  In  that  year,  Rev.  John  Knowles, 
'<a  godly  man^  and  prime  scholar,"  arrivedNin  New  England,  and  in  I>ecember  was 
ordained  sexumd  pastor  of  the  church,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Phillips.  In  1642,  Mr. 
Knowles  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  preached  a  short  time,  but  returned  again  to 
Watertown.  He  remained  there  awhile  af^er  his  return,  but  finally  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  11  years.  He  died  in  London,  in  1685,  at  a  very  advanced; 
age.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1644,  died  Rev.  Greorge  Phillips.  He  is  said  to  have  be«| 
an  able  controversial  writer.  Mr.  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  JohB 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Dedham,  Essex  county,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  but  left  college  when  ready  for  a  degree,  under  the  character 
of  a  college  puritan.  In  1634-5  he  emigrated  to-New  England.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Watertown  under  a  large  tree,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips.  His  per* 
formance  was  much  admired  by  several  ministers  present.  Soon  after  this,  he  removed 
to  Tfew  Haven  colony,  and  preached  in  sundry  places.  The  church  in  Milford  invited 
him  to  become  their  teacher^  bat  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  altogether  suspended  his 
ministry,  whereupon  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  town,  and  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony.  It  was  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Milford  and  New 
Haven  that  he  removed  to  Watertown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  invited  to  settle  ia 
Boston,  and  two  churches  in  London  tried  to  obtain  him.  He  was  a  man  of  su])erior 
intellectual  endowments,  was  the  best  mathematician 'of  the  day,  and  lefl  voluminous 
manuscripts  on  the  science  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  father  of  26  chil- 
dren, by  two  marriages,  6  by  the  first  and  20  in  the  other.  He  died  in  1085,  aged  72^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Bailey,  who  was  ordained  in  1686.  He  was  assisted 
for  a  time  in  the  ministry  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  till  his  death,  in  1689 ;: 
after,  which,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  engaged  as  teacher.  In.  1692,  Rev.  John  Bailey 
left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  now  the  only  minister  in  the 
town,  and  was  engaged  from  time  to  time,  but  not  ordained.  About  1692,  there  was 
m,ach  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-house.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  it  was  located  ia 
the  middle  part.  This  caused  a  separation  of  the  church.  Mr.  Gibbs  continued  to 
preach  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  1697.  The  part 
of  the  society  who  had  built  the  new  meeting-house  obtained  a  pastoi*,  Rev.  Samuel 
Angler,  who  was  also  ordained  in  1697.  In  1720,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  the  societies,  decided  that  the  western  oc 
new  meeting-hoUse  should  be  removed  to  an  eminence  in  the  present  town  of  Waltham, 
and  that  the  old  or  east  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  the  hill  back  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting-house  of  the  society,  then  called  School-house  Hill,  Both  societies  soon 
erected  new  meeting-houses  at  the  places  directed  by  the  committee.  The  western 
parish,  in  1787,  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town,  by  the  name  of  Waltham.  Mr. 
Gibbs  died  in  1723,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  27th  of  his  ministry, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  his  ordmation^  He  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-yard. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Rev.  Seth  Siorer,  (of  Saco,  Maine,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1720  J  who  was  ordained  in  1724.    He  died  in  1774,  aged  73. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Storer  was  the  longest  which  occnrs  in 
the  history  of  Watertown,  being  half  a  century.  The  situation 
of  the  meeting-house  was  removed  during  his  ministry  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  present  location,  biit  not  without  much 
opposition.  Rev.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  next  minister  in  succes- 
sion from  Mr.  Storer,  and  was  ordained  in  1 778.  He  was  a  native 
of  Medway,  and  was  of  the  5th  generation  from  Henry  Adams, 
who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  ahout  1630,  and  settled  in 
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Bnintree,  (Quincy.)  His  -  miniatry,  was'shott,  as  he  died  ia 
August  following  his  ordination.  The  next  paaloi  of  thta  church 
was  Rev.  Richard  Rosevell  Eliot,  a  native  of  Nev  Haven,  Con., 
and  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  memorable  teacher  of  the 
Indians.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1774,  and  was  ordained 
at  Watertown-in  1760.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  66,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Convers  Francis;*  ordained 
in  1819,  The  Universalist  society  was  formed  in  1826.  In 
August,  1837,  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  on  that 
occasion  Rev.  Russell  Streeter  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  1829, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1830  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Balch. 
The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  August,  1830:  when  their 
house  was  dedicated,  and  Rev.  Peter  Chase  installed  their  pastor. 


Snthtm  not  of  tkt  caoralpart  of  Watertamt. 


Watertown  village  is  large  and  compactly  built,  about  6  miles 
from  Boston.  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  Newton  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river.  The  tower  of  the  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  on 
the  right  The  United  Statea  Arsenal,  occupying  a  site  of  40 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village,  on  the  Boston  road. 
The  arsenal  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence,  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  river.  Water- 
town,  in  extent  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
state,  containing  but  3,833^  acres,  ipcluding  land  and  water; 
the  soil  is  generally  remaTk»bly  good.  A  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  poor,  and  barren ;  but 
with  this  exception  the  land  is  some  of  the  most  productive  in 

*  Mr.  Francis  is  Ihe  aalhor  of  a  vell-wriiten  History  orWatertown,  published  in  1830, 
in  a  pamphlet  tonn,  contRinin^  150  octavo  pag^s,  entitled  "  Aa  Historical  Sketch  at 
Waunown,"  liom  (he  first  aetilemeni  of  the  town  to  tlte  cliMe  of  the  wcond  centnij. 
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the  commonwealth.  Population,  1,739.  In  1837,  there  vr^re 
three  soap  and  candle  manufactories;  tallow  used,  300  tons; 
barilla,  360  tons;  pjeilm  oil,  50  tons;  rosin^  1,750  barrels;  fuel, 
375  cords ;  lime,  2,000  casks ;  salt,  1,000  busheU ;  capital  invested, 
$27,000:  There  were  85,000  boxes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$14,000,  and  1  cotton  and  2  paper  mills  in  operation. 

It  seems  a  very. remarkable  complaint  so  early  as  1635,  that  "all  the  towns  in  the 
Bay  liegan  to  be  much  straitened  by  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  their  cattle 
being  so  much  increased."  This  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  government  hav- 
ing at  first  required  every  man  to  live  within  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house  in 
his  town.  The  want  of  room  appears  from  some  cause  to  have  been  peculiarly  felt 
in  Watertown ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  inhabitants  emigrated  and  formed  new 
settlements.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1635,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Wethers- 
field^  in  Connecticut,  where,  as  we  are  told,  some  people  of  Watertown,  before  they  had 
obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  "  took 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow,"  which  it  seems  was  also  covetra. 
by  their  neighbors  of  Cambridge.  This  Watertown  plantation  at  Wethersfield  was  for 
a  long  course  of  years  a  scene  of  dissetision  within  and  without.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  foar  years  the  church  at  that  pjace  fell  into  such  a  state  of  discord  that 
the  plantation  divided,  and  a  part  removed  and  settled  in  combination  with  New 
Haven. 

Watertown  in  early  times  received  bat  little  trouble  from  the  Indians.  One  remark- 
able instance,  however,  of  Indian  vengeance  on  a  citizen  of  this  town,  was  the  melan- 
cholv  fate  of  Capt.  John  Oldham.  Before  the  settlement  of  Ma.'^sachasetts  Bay,  he  had 
resided  in  Plymouth,  from  which  place,  for  soine  misconduct,  he  vra^  expelled.  He, 
however,  was  highly  respected  in  Watertown,  and  wa.<^  a  deputy  from  the  town  to  the 
fiiTst  general  court,  m  1632.  He  became  a  distinguished  trader  among  the  Indians, 
and  went  to  traffic  with  them  at  Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  possession  of  Oldham's 
vessel,  and  murdered  him^  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Two  boys  and  two  Narra- 
ganseit  Indians  the  murderers  had  spared.  This  atrocious  deed  excited  great  indig- 
nation in  all  the  English  settlements,  and  was  one  of  the  immediate  canses  of  the 
celebrated  Fequot  war.  In  1639,  an  order  is  found  in  the  records  by  which  "  the 
meeting-house  is  appointed  fbr  a  watch-house  for  the  use  of  the  town,"  which  may 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  Hiaintain  a  patrol  in  the  night  for 
fear  of  the  Indiana. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  country,  and  in  the  revohitionary  war, 
the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  took  an  active  part  In  the  time  of 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  American  independence,  the 
article  of  tea  was  proscribed  in  this  town,  in  the  following  words : 
Voted,  "  That' we  consent  to  lay  aside  all  foreign  teas,  as  expen- 
sive and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  this  continent  abound- 
ing with  many  herbs  of  a  more  salubrious  quality,  which,  if  we 
were  as  much  used  to  as  the  poisonous  bohea,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  time  be  as  agreeable,  perhaps  much  more  so ;  and  whilst,  by  a 
manly  influence,  we  expect  our  women  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  we  hereby/  declare  we  shall  highly 
honor  and  esteem  the  encouragers  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
the  general  use  of  the  productions  of  this  continent ;  this  being  in 
our  judgment,  at  this  time,  a  necessary  means  (under  God)  of 
rendering  ns  a  happy  and  free  people.''  TJhe  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  held  at  Watertown,  in 
the  meeting-house,  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1776. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  early  and  lamented  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June,  presided  at  their 
deliberations.    The  congress  was  busy  in  adopting  such  measures 
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BB  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  required.  Among  the  few 
newspapers  printed  at  that  time  was  '^  The  Boston  Gazette  and 
Goimtry  Journal,"  published  at  Boston,  by  Hides  and  Gill,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  spirited  and  fearless  tone  in  which  it  defended 
the  American  cause.  The  press  of  this  paper  was  removed  to 
Watertown,  and  the  Gazette  was  there  published  for  more  than  a 
year,  from  June  5th,  1775,  to  Oct  28,  1776,  when,  the  British 
having  evacuated  Boston,  the  office  was  moved  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  bore  their  part  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  period.  One  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  many  others,  durinff 
the  war,  either  died  by  sickness  in  camp,  or  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstftll,  who.  has  been  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  planters  to 
this  town,  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  (amily  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  has  always  been  deservedly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  He  rcfmatned  in  the 
colony  not  qnite  a  year,  bnt  wai  of  mach  service  to  them  in  England,  before  and  after 
his  visit  to  America.  His  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  in  religions  matters  was  tmly 
remarkable  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  historiou 
inquirer  a  trait  of  character  as  honorable  and  attractive  as  it  was  uncommon.  Among 
his  services  to  the  colony,  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  ooSege. 
He  died  in  1658. 

• 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  the  old  burying'groimd| 
east  of  the  village,  <m  the  Cambridge  road : 

Johannts  Sherinani,  maiimse  pietatls,  gfavitatis  et  candoris  viri,  in  Theologia  |)lari- 
mvm  versati ;  in  concimiando  vere  Chrysoetomi,  et  in  Artibns  liheralitras  pnxAjM 
Hatheraaticis,  incomparabilis ; ;  Aquitamensis  ecclesiie  in  Nov.  AhgUa  fldehssuni 
nastoris,  Colle^i  Harvardici  inspectori.s  et  socii ;  qui  postquora  anni*  plus  minus  xtAr 
Christi  ftdt  'r/rn^/r^;*  in  ecclesia  fidus ;  morte  matura  transmigravit,  et  a  Christo 
palma  decoratus  est,  A.  D;  mdclxxxv,  Augusti  viit,  JEtaxin  lxxii  ;  memoriee. 

ffo  the  memory  of  John  Sherman,  a  man  of  the  greates^t  piety,  dignity  and  candor ; 
well  versed  in  theology,  in  the  pulpit  a  very  Chiysostom  j  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
especially  mathematics,  exceedingly  skilful.  He  was  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  in  New  England,  and  an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college. 
After  he  had  been  an  unilaunted  servant  of  Christ  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  removed 
when  ripe  for  his  departure,  and  received  the  palm  from 'his^  Redeemer,  on  the  Sth  of 
August,  1685,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 


Here  lyes  the  precious  dust  of  Thomas  Bailey, 


A  painful  preacher, 
An  eminent  liver, 
A  tender  husband, 
A  careftil  father, 
A  brother  for  adversity, 
A  faithful  friend, 


'  A  most  desirable  neighbor, 
A  pleasant  companion, 
A  common  good, 
A  cheerful  mr, 
A  patient  suSerer, 
Lived  much  in  Uule  time, 


A  good  copy  for  all  nirvivon. 


~*  « Immediately  after  this  word  Mr.  Bailey,  who  trvhseribed  this  epitaph  into  his 
mflaoscript  book,  has  in.serted  in  a  parenthesis  the  following  comment :  <i.  e.  one  of 
the  underrowers  that  steer  the  ship  towards  the  haven.'  In  thu^  ejipUuning  thin 
Greek  word  according  to  its  derivation,  rather  than  its  common  and  obvions  sense,  ha 
has  made  it  present  to  the  mind  a  metaphor  somewhat  snriking  and  pleasing."  -* 
Suttrf  of  WfiirtamtL, 
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Aged  35  yeum 
He  slept  in  Jesus  the  21st  of  Jaonaiy,  1688. 

>  ■  ■   ■■ 
Pious  Ly£a,  made  and  given  "by  God 
As  a  Most  meet  l«h>  tmto  lohn  Btile^y 
Miiiister  of  the  Qosp^, 
Good  betimes — ^Best  at  la^ 
Lived  hf  faith-^0ied  in  grace, 
Went  off  skizing--(-toft  as  weefnag, 
Walked  with  G«d  liU  translated,  in  the  39U&  yeaie 
of  her  age,  April  16, 1691. 
Sead  her  epitaph  in  Frov.  xxzi.  1%  II,  1^  28, 29, 9(1,  31. 


WA.YLAND. 


This  town  bore  the  name  of  Easi  Sudbury  ftcka  1780  untl 
1635.  It  is  separated  on  ,the  west  from  ^dbury  by  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  sluggish  stream,  which  annually  overflows  a  large 
tract  of  low  lands,  which  produce  great  crops  of  hay  w^out  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  In  February,  1722-3,  the  church  at 
Sudbury  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  divided  into  two  distinct 
churches.  Mr.  Cooke  was  ordained  the  pastor  cm  the  east  side  of 
Sudbury  river,  in  March,  1723;  he  died  in  1760.  In  1766,  the 
number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  wais  112;  the  number  of  fami- 
hes,  129 ;  the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  698. '  There  are  two 
Congregational  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian. 
It  is  7  miles  south  of  Concord,  7  north-east  of  Framingham,  and 
16  west  of  Boston.  Population,  931.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  230  pairs  of  boots,  and  29,666  pairs  of  dioes, 
valued  at  $22,419.  There  were  4  forges,  which  manufactured  8 
tons  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  $2,600. 


WEST   CAMBRIDGE. 

Wsst  Cambridge  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1807.     It  was 
previously  a  part  of  Cambridge,  called  Menatomy.    The  southern 

S,rt  of  the  town  is  low^  and  some  of  it  swampy.  Hie  middle  is 
y  and  healthy,  with  good  land  for  culture  and  pasturage ;  the 
north  part  of  the  town  is  broken,  rocky,  and  partially  covered 
with  wood.  This  town  has  a  considerable  village,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  single  street,  about  a  mUe  in  length.  There  are 
tfiree  churc^hes,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Bap- 
tist Population,  1,308.  Distance,  12  miles  firom  Concord,  4  from 
Lexington,  and  6  from  Boston.  In  ,1837,  there  were  600  pairs  of 
boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued' at  $26^600. 
There  were  2  mills  for  pulverizing  druss,  medicines  and  dye-stuffs ; 
capital  invested,  $24,000 ;  hands  employed,  11 ;  value  of  the  sanie 
manufactured,  $^0,000.  One  dying  and  calico-printing  mamifiic- 
tory ;  hands  employed,  44 ;  valu^  of  manufacture,  $40,000.    Yaluia 
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of  saws  maniifactarad,  ^^,060.  Yalue  of  chairs  and  cabioat 
waia  maniifiBM^tmed,  $10,000.  There  was.  also  a  card  manufactory 
anda  tiVBing  and  sawiBg  mill.. 


WE3TF0RD. 

IW  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelmsford  grant ;  after  a 
lonr  controversy  it  was  incorporatedf  as  a  distinct  town  in  1729. 
"  The  church  and  society  was  established  here  in  1724,  and  the 
town  <^  CShelmslbrd  paid  ItM)  pounds-  towardts  building  a  meeting- 
house for  this  parish,  which  was  then  called  the  west  precinct  m 
Chelmsford:  they  also  received  their  proportion  ef  the  ministerial 
lands."  Tnis  is  principally-  an  agricultural  township,  the  soil 
being  strong  and  productive,  well  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  and 
fruit  trees.  The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town-  contains  two 
Congregational  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  having  a  respectable  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preceptor; 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  large  swell,  having  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys  and  of  the  distant 
mountains.  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  many  of  less  height, 
are  distinctly  visible.  Population,  1,451.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Concord^  30  from  Salem^  8  fitom  Lowell,  6  to  Chelmsford,  6  to 
Carlisle,  and  25  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  three  forges  in 
th&i  town  i90  tons  of'  bar  iron  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$9,900.  There  are  large  quantities  of  granite  quarried  berei 
which  is  commonly  caUed  ''  Chelmsford  granite." 


WESTON. 


"  T^K  exact  period"  (say^  Df.  Kendkriir  his  Century  Sermon;. 
preached  in  1813)  "  when  what  is  now  called  Weston  began  to 
be  settled  is  not  known;  but  it  must  have  been  pretty  early ;  for 
there  a^e*  still  stan<Mng  houses  which  were  erected  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago.  In  ecclesiastical  a  flairs,  however  j  this 
town  waa.  connected  with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight,  and  in 
civil  concerns  about  eighty-three  years.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  westerly  part  of  this  town,  went  to» 
worship  at  the  remote  eastedy  part  or  Watertown,  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  old  biuying  place.^'  Weston  was  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  town  in  1712,  previous  ta  which  tihie*  it  had  been  called 
the  westerly,  more  westerly,  and  most  westerly  precinct  in  Waters 
town.  In  1694,  the  town  of  Watertown  passed  the  following 
vote :  '' Our  neighbors,  th&  Jktrmers,  being  upon  endeavours  to 
have  a  meeting-house  among  themselves,  the  town  consents  that 
they  may  t^ome  as  far  as  Beaver  Brook  itpon  the  country  road' 
hading  to  Sudbury,  and  so  run  north  and  south  upon  a  fine,  to* 
the  end  there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."  There- 
appears  to  hav  been  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settle 
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mmt  ot  ft  ministeir  among  tfaem;  a  Mr,  Mors  pieadied  for  m  ikcmf 
but  waa  ^ot  settled.  After  haying  been  twioe  diieded  to  proride 
a  man  to  preaob  among  them,  the  precinct,  in  1706,  woBpretMkd 
at  the  court  of  seasianSj  on  account  of  their  not  having  a  settled 
minister.  After  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  after  the 
Fanns  had  become  a  distinct  precinct,  Rev.  William  Williams  was 
ordained  here,  in  1709.  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Williams,  was  ordained  in  1761.  Mr.  Woodward  died  in 
17^,  and  was  succeeded  t>y  Key.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.  D.,  in  1783, 
This  township  is  in  general  an  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a 
broken  tract  of  land.  A  considerable  portion  is  elevated. above 
the  common  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  three  houses 
of  worship  in  the  limits  of  the  town :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
I  OoDgreg^tionalist.  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  country- 
aeats,  where  persons  from  Boston  reside  diuring  the  summer  mwths. 
Population,  1,0£I1.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  9  from  Ded- 
ham,  and  14  from  Boston.  Boots  and  shoes  are  the  principal  arti- 
ales  manu&ctured  in  this  town.-  In  1837,  of  the  former  there 
were  manu&ctured  5,606  pairs,  and  of  the  latter,  17,182  pairs. 


WILMINGTON. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1790.  This  township  was  com* 
posed  of  the  comers  of  the  adjoiniug  towns.  ^'  The  soil  of  .this 
town  is  thin  and  light,  but  produces  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  especially  hops  have  been  raised  here  in  great  abun- 
dance  and  perfection."  The  face  of  the  townc^ip  is  comparatively 
level,  A  main  branch  of  Ipswich  river  takes  its  rise  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  the  center,  but  no  considera* 
ble  village  in  any  part  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  princi- 

gEiIly  farmers,  who  live  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  town, 
opulation,  796.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Lowell,  and  14  from 
Boston*  The  Middlesex  o^al  and  Xxiwell  railroad  pass  through 
the  western  section  of  this  town. 


WOBORN, 


WoBUBN  at  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  waa  oalled  "  Charles* 
town  Yillaee;"  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642.  In  die  same 
year  the  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Rev.  Tt^mas  Carter 
ordained  the  first  minister.  In  the  year  1640  news  was  brought 
to  Charlestown  of  th^  conveniency  of  land  adjoining  their  north 
bounds.  Upon  this  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  geneml  court 
for  two  miles  square  ot  land  to  be  added  to  their  head  line.  This 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  addition  afterwards  increased  to  four 
miles  square.    A  committee  was  soon  after  chosen  by  Charlestown 


Bhmeh  to  flx{d<»e  tbe  land,  and  make  arrangements  ht  electing  a 
Dew  chtudi  and  town.  All  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  con^ 
mittoe  were  oUiged  to  spend  nights  without  shelter,  <*  whilst  the 
lain  and  snow  did  bedew  their  rocky  beds."  They  have  recorded 
one  remarkable  providence  as  "  iwver  to  be  forgotten."  Some  of 
tbe  company  sheltering  themselres  under  the  body  of  a  lai^  tree, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  £rom  the  ground,  no  sooner  was  the  last  of  ' 
ttwm  u»ne  firom  under  it,  at  break  of  day,  than,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, it  fell;  and  they  were  obliged  to  dig  out  their  provisioas, 
their  united  strength  bieing  insufficient  to  remove  it 


Soalhtra  vKtv  in  the  central  purl  of  Ifofiimi. 

The  place  for  house  lots  and  a  meeting-hiiuse  was  originally  laid 
out  on  the  plain,  at  the  east  eiid  of  our  bounds,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  first  care  was  to  procure  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  words  and  ordinances  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  set- 
dement  was  hardly  considered  as  fixed  in  those  days  before  these 
were  established.  A  meeting-house  and  house  for  a  minister  were 
among  the  first  erected ;  and  to  procure  a  minister  appears  from 
the  records  to  have  been  the  principal  concern  of  the  inhabitants. 
"  It  js  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  (says  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse,  printed  in  1809,)  "that  the  people  had  been 
so  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  were  so  j^ous  of  their 
religious  ri^ts,  that  they  undertook,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  respectable  council,  to  ordain  their  own  minister. 
Tbe  ordination  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After 
the  candidate  had  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  two  persons,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  laid  their 
hands  up<Mi  his  head,  and  said,  '  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter, 
to  be  pastor  unto  this  church  of  Christ ! '  Then  one  of  the  elder 
ministers  present,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  made  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  God's  assistance  to  his  young  servant  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  #  •  •  During  his  ministry,  wbich  was  pro- 
l<Higed  more  than  forty-two  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harmony  between  him  and  the  society." 


Wobnm  is  aTiUaaectHuutiiigof  aboutTOor  SOdwdling^hoiuer, 
a  number  of  mBchanio  shops  and  mercantile  stoies,  yritk  4 
chnrches,  1  Congreeaticqial,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Umvetsaliat,  and  an 
academy.  Thecut(p.  443')isaBoutheroviewof  theCongi^tiaul 
and  Baptist  churches,  with  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vii^uty. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  13-  to  Lynn,  15  to  Salem,  6  to 
Reading,  15  to  Lovell,  and  10  to  Bwiton.  The  Middles^  caiuJ 
nuis  a  Tittle  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  the  Lowell  railroad  a 
littte  to  the  east  Population,  2,643.  -The  manufactm«  of  shoes 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837, 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  800  pairs  of  boots,  279,844 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $221,251 ;  males  employed,  383 ;  innales, 
320.  There  were  "  Tanneries,  4 ;  hides  tanned,  12,400 ;  value  of 
leather  tanned  and  curried,  (including  7,000  hides  curried  but  not 
tanned  in  said  town^  $160,200;  hands  employed,  77;  capital 
invested,  $72,633."  Tnere  were  3  door,  sash,  and  blmd  manu&e<- 
torics ;  value  of  manufactures,  $26,500 :  hands  employed,  17. 
One  ^dia  rubber  manufactory;  value  oi  articles  manuiactuied, 
$10,000. 


SimAtm  vim  »f  Bam  Ptnd  at  Wetitn. 


Horn  Pond,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of-  Wobum  village 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  warm  season  c^  the  year. 
In  the  engraving,  a  small  but  beautiful  island  is  seen  on  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
is  partially  seen,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  In  this  grove  is  erected  a  summer^ionse,  with  seats, 
&c.,  for  the  accommodati<Hi  of  visiters.  An  artificial  foimtain, 
jutting  up  its  cooling  waters,  adds  much  to  the  beautiful  and  varie- 

Sted  scenery  of  this  place.    Between  the  house  and  the  lake  the 
iddlesez  canal  passes,  having  6  locks  at  this  place,  which  are 
bnilt  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

This  county  is  composed  of  5  islands.  Beginning  west,  the  first 
is  Muskeeket,  which  is  about  6  miles  east  from  W^hqua  Point,  in 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  is  not  used 
for  grazing.  South-east  of  this  island  is  Tuckemuck,  an  island 
containing  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  affords  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  and  60  head  of  homed  cdttle.  Between  Muskeeket 
and  Tuckemuck  are  two  small  islands,  called  Gravelly  Islands, 
which  are  of  no  value.  The  only  island  of  importance  is  the  large 
island  of  Nantucket. 

"  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  or 
continent,  60  miles  S.  E.  from  New  Bedford,  100  S.  S.  JB.  from 
Boston,  and  382  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 
north  latitude  41°  16'  22^' ;  in  west  longitude  70*  7'  66",  It  con- 
tains nearly  30,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  east 
and  west^  and  3  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average,  north  and  south." 
The  population  of  Nantucket  in  1837  was  9,048.  The  principal 
harbor  is  on  the  north'  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  or  ben.d  of 
an  extensive  bay,  and  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  pointifof  beach, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart ;  one  on  the  east,  called  Coetue, 
the  other  on  the  west,  called  Brant  Point  Within  these  points, 
and  on  the  west  side,  are  the  wharves  and  the  town.  Nearly  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  is  a  bar, 
which  all  vessels  coming  in  or  out  are  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing. Vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  may,  with  good  pilots, 
pass  over  this  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1834  was  140,  viz.  73  ships,  20  schooners, 
46  sloops,  1  steamrboat  Total  tonnage,  29,660,  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery  26,367  tons.  About  two  thousand 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation. 
The  whale-fishery  commenced  here  at  an  early  period,  and  this 
place  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for  the  enterprise 
and  success  in  this  species  of  nautical  adventure.  There  are  3 
banks,  the  "Citizens  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  (he  "Manufactur- 
ers and  Mechanics  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  and  the  "Pacific 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  "Phcenix  Insurance 
Company"  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  "  Commercial  In- 
surance Company^'  a  capital  of  $125,000.  There  is  a  regular 
daily  communication  between  this  place  and  New  Bedford  by  a 
steam-boat  and  packets,  which  touch*  at  Wood's  Hole,  near  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  Holmes'  Hole  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  which  embrnces  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  island,  is  very  compactly  built,  most  of  the  streets  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The  inhabitants 
seem  sensible  of  their  exposure  to  sweepingfires,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  an  efficient  firo  department,  and  eighteen  public  cisterns 
ana  wells.  There  are  9  religions  societies  or  congregations,  viz. 
one  Unitarian  Congregationalist,  one  Orthodox  society,  two  meet* 

ings  of  Friends,  (one  attached  to  the  New  York  yearly  meeting,  the 
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Other  to  that  of  New  England,)  ooe  Jtfethodist  Episcopal,  one- Re- 
formed Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  for  colored  persons,  (me 
of  them  Baptist,  the  other  deaoiniiuted  Zion's  Church.  Previous 
te  1827,  very  little  was  done  by  the  town  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city for  the  support  of  schools.  Since  that  period  much  has  been 
effected ;  there  are  at  present  two  lai^e  grammar  and  four  primary 
schools,  at  which  are  taught  about  8U0  scholars.  The  Coffin 
School  was  iKCorporated  in<1827.  This  institution  originated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1S26.  He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  him.  Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  confer  on  his  lundred  some  mark  of  his  attachment,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  the 
means  of  most  permanent  good  to  his  relatives ;  it  immediately  met 
his  approbation.  He  accordingly  authorized  the  late  William  Cof- 
fin, Esq.,  to  purchase  a  building  for  a  school,  and  shortly  after 
funded  for  its  support  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterlii:^ 


Athautum  at  NantKktt. 


The  Nantucket  AlheaBeum  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  is  an 
institution  of  much  promise ;  it  has  a  library  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  museum  con- 
tiected  with  the  institution  contains  a  large  number  of  curiosities, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  weapons,  dresses,  and  utensils  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  island  of  Nantucket  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  is  a  naked  plain.  The  south  part  is  a  plain,  which  is  not 
more  than  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part 
the  land  rises  into  hills,  which  are  40  feet  in  height.  The  most 
elevated  spot  is  Sancoty  Head,  which  is  80  feet  high.  The  best 
land  is  round  the  harbor,  particularly  on  the  south-east  quarteT. 

The  village  of  Siasronsei  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  70  houses.      The  cod-fisheiy 
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"^ras  carrieA  on  there  a  few  years  since,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  nearly  relinquished.  Hie  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
occupied  oxAy  in  the  wajtm  season.  The  village  is  ecmipactly  built 
on  a  level  grass  plat,  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff ;  tfie  land  rises 
in  the  rear  so  as  to  cut  ofT  a  view  of  the  town  of  Nantucket  This 
place  presents  uncommon  attractions  in  the  warm  season  for  inva- 
lids, it  has  a  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  water.  In  front  of 
the  village  "  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
below,  the. surf,  ro^liag  and  breaking,  gives  animation  to  the  scenes 
by  day,  and  lulls,  to  repose  by  night. . . ,  Prom  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, called  Sdneotif  Head^  the  eye  commands  almost  the  entire 
horizon.  In  the  distant  west  is  seen  ihe  town  and  shipping; .... 
a  view  from  this  place,  at  a  ctear  sunset,  can  hardly  be 'surpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  rich  coloring  of  the  sky,  reflected 
by  the  distant  waters,  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  town  with  its 
steeples  and  bu^  wind-mills,  the  repose  of  the  sursoHnding  plains, 
contrasted  with  the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  rolling  ana  roar- 
ing ocean  in  the  rear,  give  rise  to  sensations  whiah  can  be  felt  but 
not  described."^  Blue  and  yellow  clay  is  found  on  the  i8land,jftnd 
also  good  iron  ore; 

*  The,  on^siiud  right  of  Ifhntncket  was  obtained  by  Thomas  Mayhew  of  JPeunes  Fonetty 
agent  of  William  Eiail  of  Sterling,  in  1641^  at  New  York.  In  May,. 1660,  Wanacltf. 
mamak  and  Nickanoose,  head  sachems  of  Nantncket,  sold  to  Thomas  Mayhew  and 
others  thi»laiid  lying  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  a  pond  called  Wagntaqnal^ 
and  ftovk  that  pond  apon  a  straight  fine  unto  a  pond  situate  npon  Monnumoy  Creek, 
and  from  the  north-west  comer  of'  the  pond  to  the  sea.  Thi&  territory  includes  the 
town.  The  first  Englishman  who  settled  at  Nantucket  was  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659; 
Re  remored  with  his  family  from  Salisbury,  in;  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Madakit  Ha^ 
bor,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island!  Soon  after  there  went  from  Martha's  Vineyard 
Edward!  Starbuck,  James  Coffin,  and  John  I^iget  to  the  island  for  the  SEike  of  gunningi 
and  lired  with  him  as  boarders.  The  following,  is  a  listof  the  first  profrrietors  to  whom 
the  island  was  grai^tedlby  Gov.  Mbyhew,  in  1^9 : 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Look,.  Stephen  Gteenleaf,  Joseph  Colema^, 

John  Smith,  Thomas  Bernard^  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  Wilham  Wortl^. 

Tristram  Coffin,  Bobert  Bernard,.  John  Swain,  Peter  Folger, 

Nathaniel  Startmok,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Coleman,  Eleazer  Folger$ 

Thomas  Macy,  James  Coffin,  John  Bishop,  John  Gaiihiep, 

Edward  Stasbnek,  Christopher.  Husaey,  Richard  Gardner,  Samuel  Stretov,* 

Richard  Swaine,  Robert  rike,  Joseph  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Wier. 

Many  of  these  proprietors  moved  to  the  island  in  1660.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, hdd  at  Nantucket^  in  1661,  it  was  determined  "that  each  man  of  the  owners 
should  have  liberty  to  choose  his.  house  lotKat  any  nlaee  not  before  takenup,.  and  each 
house  lot  should  contain. 60  rods  square."  At  first  the  settlers  located  themselves  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  In  1671,  a  patent  was  granted,  confirming  the  land  to  the  pro- 
prietors, by  Francis  Lovelace,  governor  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  a-  town  by 
the  name  of  i^rbume  in  1687,  and  as  a  county  in  1695. 

At  th«  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English,  there  were  nearly  3,000  Indians  on  tha 
island.  They  were  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the  cast 
end.  The  western  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  thither  from  the  main  by 
the  way  of  Martha's  Vineyai^  ^^d.  the*  eastern  to.  have  crossed  the  sound  fixmi  thie 
southern  shore  of  Barnstable  countv.  Concerning  the  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  the 
Indians,  they  had  the  fioUowing  mbulous-  tradition,  which  was  related  to  the  early. 
English  setUers. 

*  Nantucket  shoals  stretch  away  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  45  miles  in  width,  to 
the  distance  of  5Q  miles,  and  are  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  unacquainted  with  the 
coast.    Very  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  them  in  former  years. 
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In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  biid^  extnundiiuuy  for  its  sise,  iised 
often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  carrv  ftom  thenoe  m  its  talons  a  vast 
number  of  samll  children.  Manshope,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  lame  reports,  re- 
sided in  these  parts.  Bnraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he  on  a  certain  time 
waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  tin  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached 
Nantucket.  Before  Maushope  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  unknown  to  the  Mi 
men.  Maushope  found  the  cx>nes  of  the  children  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree.  He 
then,/wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  ishind  for  tobacco,  but  fimSng  none,  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute. 
Ever  since  the  above  memorable  events,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on 
the  C^>e.  in  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborigmes  observed  a  fog  rising,  thej 
would  say,  <<  There  comes  old  Maushope's  smoki."*  This  tradition  has  bSen  related  in 
another  way  i  that  an  eagle  having  seized  and  carried  off  a  papoose,  the  parents 
fo^owed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to  Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of 
their  child,  dropped  by  the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition  that  Nantucket 
was  formed  by  Maushope,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  after  he  had  done 
Bmoking.««The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served a  pleasing  instance  of  the  effect  of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  determined 
to  surprise  and  attack  the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  mistress 
belonged  to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed  by  the 
shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below  the  limit  of  high  water, 
saw  his  mistress  a  moinent,  gave  the  alarm,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  before 
day^break  -,  the  rising  tide  washed  away^  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  he 
accompanied  the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack:  the  enemv  was  found  pre- 
parei,  and  no  impression  could  be  made  on  theni.  He  remained  unaetectad  till,  sevoi 
ral  years  after,  peace  being  restored  between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  young  man  having 
married  the  gurl,  the.  truth  came  to  Ught. 

Soon  after  the  Enidish  bad  settled  on  the  island,  ^tempts  were  made'  to  convert 
the  Indians  to  the  fiuth  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  course  of  years  all  of  them  became 
nominal  Christians.  They  were,  during  every  period,  generally  friendly  to  the  Eng* 
Ush,  who,  though  they  were  sometimes  alarmed,  never,  experienced  any  thing  from 
them  really  hostile.  In  1665,  King  Philip  came  to  this  island  to  kill  an  Indian,  whose 
name  was  John  Gill.  He  landed  at  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along  the  shore, 
under  tlie  bank^  undiscovered,  to  the  i^ast  part  of  the  island,  Where  John  lived.  But  an 
IndiaU)  happenmg  to  discover  his  plan,  ran  and  gave  John  w(h>1,  in  consequence  of 
which  Jc^  ran  to  the  town,  and  got  Thomas  Macy  to  conceal  him,  John's  crime  was 
spealdng  evil  the  name  of  the  dead,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  King  Philip's  near 
connections  $  for  the  Indians  had  a  custom  that  no  one  should  speak  reproachfully  of 
ihe  dead.  *The  English  held  a  parley  with  Philip,  and  all  the  money  which  they  were 
^ble  to  collect  at  that  time  was  iMurely  snflicient  to  satisfy  him  for  John's  life. 

Thpse  Indians  had  a  singular  way  of  punishing  their  children  and  servants.  It  was 
laying  them  on  their  backs,  and  putting  a  knee  on  each  arm ;  then,  holding  beck  the 
U^'s  head,  1^  laying  hold  of  the  nair,  tney  ejected  a  decoction  of  bayberry-root  bark 
irom  theiK  mouths  into  the  noses  of  the  boys.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
till  the  boys  were  near  strangled.  After  a.  while,  however,  they  would  recover.  This 
mode  of  punishment  was  called  by  the  Indians  nudonthwnar,  or  great  punishment. 

The  whale  fishery  began  here  in  1690.  One  lohabod  Paddook 
came  from  Gape  God  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of  killing 
whales  in  boats  from  the  shore.  This  business  flourished  till 
about  the  year  1760,  when  the  whales  appear  generally  to  have 
left  the  coast  In  1718  the  inhabitants  began  to  pursue  whales  on 
the  ocean,  in  small  sloops  and  schooners,  of  about  from  30  to  60 
tons.  The  blubber  was  brought  home  and  tried  or  boiled  in  try^ 
bouses.  In  a  few  years  after,  vessels  of  a  larger  burthen  were 
employed,  and  the  oil  boiled  out  in  try-works  at  sea. 

'<  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  Nantucket  had  150  vessels,  and 
employed  in  them  2,200  men,  on  whaling  voyages.    They  took  annually  about  30,000 

^  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  v.  first  series,  p.  57. 
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tafieb  of  oil.  The  peculiar  inferests  of  the  island  snffered  severely  by  the  war,  at  tho 
dose  of  which  the  number  of  whaliag  vessels  was  redaced  to  SO.  The  enterprise  of 
^e  people  received  another  check  in  the  late  war,  bat  has  since  again  restored  the 
Iminess  of  the  island  to  its  accustomed  channels  and  extent.  In  1822,  there  belonged 
to  the  town  88  whaling  vessels,  averaging  300  tons  each. 

"  The  Nantncket  whalemen  now  extend  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  Soath 
America,  and  freqnently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  often  absent  two  or  three  years. 
The  vessels  designed  for  these  distant  voyages  are  generally  navigated  by  20  or  30  men. 
The  terms  on  which  the  men  are  employed  are  somewhat  peculiar,.  The  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  its  appurtenances  receive  a  certain  stipulated  part  but  of  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  divided  among  the  officers  andseamen. 
according  to  certain  rules  previously  known.and  understood  by  all  parties.  So  that  ii 
the  vessel  meets  with  great  success,  the  pay  of  the  men,  who  navigate  it,  will  be  high ; 
bat  if  the  vessel  have  less  success,  their  pajr  will  be  proportionably  less. 

*<  Whales  are  sometimes  found  200  feet  in  length,  but  generally  are  less  than  half 
that  size.  These  monstrous  animals  are  attacked  bv  only  six  or  eight  men  in  an  open 
boat.  When  in  the  region  frequented  by  whales,  the  crew  of.  the  vessel  in  pursuit  of 
them  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  with  all  things  ready  for  an  attack.  The  instant  a  whide 
is  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  boat  is  manned  for  the  pursuit.  One 
man,  the  most  oaring  and  dexterous  in  the  business,  fes  armed  with  a  harpoon,  an  in- 
strament  fivd  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  barbed  pcMnt.  He  stands  up,  with  his  weapon  in 
his  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  the  others  row,  under  his  direction,  with  all  pos- 
aible  despatch  toward  the  enemy,  and  usually  to  within  eight  or  ten  yard*  of  him.  The 
harpooner,  having  taken  his  position  to  the  best  advantage,  and  made  all  things  r^tdy 
for  the  blow,  hurls  his  weapon  with  all  his  strength,  and  aims  to  strike,  some  part  of  tho 
whale  least  protected  by  his  thick  skin.  This  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  for  the 
meeess  of  a  whole  voyage  may  essentially  depend  upon  a  single  stroke  of  the  harpoon. 
It  is  also  a  moment  of  imminent  danger ;  for  one  blow  from  the  tail  of  the  wounded 
and  enraged  animal  might  upset  the  boat  and  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
men,  therefore,  hastily  withdraw  a  short  distance  from  their  danger,  and  wait  Ae 
eifects  of  their  first  onset. 

<'  As  soon  as  the  whale  becomes  sensible  of  his  wooind,  he  dives  into  the  water  with 
incredible  velocity  for  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  animal,  carrying  the  harpoon,  held 
ftst  in  his  wound  by  its  barbol  point.  Several  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  harpoon  and  the  other  attached  to  the  boat,  are  frequently  run  out  be- 
fore the  whale  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  top  of  the  Water  for  air.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  to  attack  him  again  the  moment  he  appears,  and  fastens  atfoth- 
er  weapon  in  some  part  of  his  body.  The  whale  again  dives  for  a  short  time,  and  r»- 
tnms  only  to  receive  a  new  attack.  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  whidi  colors  the  water  for  some  distance  around  him,  he  yields  to  his  con- 
querors. He  is  then  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  keeps  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  the  crew  witnessing  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  and 
leaoh.  Several  days  are  then  spent  in  dissecting  the  prize  and  disposing  of  the  vaTua- 
Ue  parts,  when  the  crew  are  readv  for  a  new  and  similar  exploit.  The  p^fits  of  a 
voyage  have  fiequenUy  been  from  930,000  to  950>000,  and  sometimes  more.'' 

The  following  notice  of  Peter  Polger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  island,  is  taken  from  "  a  short  Journal  of  Nantucket,  by  Zach- 
eus  Macy,"  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii.  page  159. 

"When  the  Encash  first  came  to  Nantucket,  thev  appointed  5  men  to  divide  and  lay 
out  20  acres  of  house  lot  land  to  every  share,  ana  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  the  five. 
But  it  appears  by  the  records,  that  any  3  of  the  5  might  do  the  business,  provided  the 
said  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  them,  from  whkh  it  is  plain  the  people  saw  something  in 
him  superior  to  others.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  old  deeds  from  the  Indian  sa- 
chems were  examined  bv  Peter  Folger,  and  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  and  sign- 
ed it  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  justice ;  for  he  understood  and  could  speak  the 
Indiaii  tongue.  Thus  it  is  evideat  that  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  had  a  great 
ctteem  for  Paer  Folger^  who  was  grandfather  to  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
PrmUff  StatiMmoK  and  PhUotopher,  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  and 
U  seems  that  the  whole  of  North  America  prides  itself  as  much  in  Benjamin  Franklin 
■s  the  people  of  Nantncket  did  in  his  granofather,  Peter  Folger.'* 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1793,  previous  to  which  time 
It  formed  a  part  of  Suflfolk  county.    This  name  was  formerly  ap- 

Jlied  to  a  county  composed  of  the  towps  in  this  state  north  of  the 
[errimac,  with  others  in  New  Hanipshire.  After  the  separation 
of  the  /states  by  a  line  three  mil^  north  of  the  Merrimac,  the  towns 
in  this  state  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Elssex.  The  principal 
streams  are  Charles  and  Neponset  rirers,  with  their  branches. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk  is  broken  and  uneven,  but  no  part 
can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  ridges  called  the  Blue  HUls 
are  the  most  noted  elevations.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  rocky. 
That  p^rt  of  this  coimty  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  generally  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  agricultural 
productions  in  the  capital  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
IS  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  county.  In  1837,  there 
were  5,25^  persons  engaged  in  this  manu&cture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  22  in  number* 

BelUngham,  Dorcheslter,    .  Milton,  Stoughton, 

Braintree,  Dover,  Needham,  Walpole, 

Brookline,  Poxborough,  Quincy,  Weymouth, 

Canton,  FrankUn,  Randolph,  Wrentham. 

Gohasset,  Medfield,.  ,  Roxbury, 

Dedham,  Medway,  Sharon, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  36,471 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  41,901 ;  in  1837,  it  was  60,399. 


BELLINGHAM. 


Thts  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1719.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  ordained  in  1727  over  a  Con- 
eregational  church  which  had  been  previously  formed  in  this  place. 
He  continued  here  about  ten  years,  though  hot  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner^  and  was  dismissed  in  1737.  He  retired  to  Boston, 
where  he  died!,  in  1773.  The  people  had  occasional  preaching  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mills,  till  1774,  when  tfie  meeting-house  was 
demolished.  For  about  the  period  of  sixty  yeiars  past,  no  Congre- 
gational Ininister  has  statealy  Held  meetings  in  the  town.  The 
Congregational  church  has  long  been  extinct  Some  famiUes  of 
this  orcfer,  however,  are  religiously  associatol  with  the  west  parish 
in  Medway. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  2  churches,  and  10  or  12 
dwelling-houses.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Mendon,  18  from  Ded- 
ham, and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,169.  In  1837,  there  were 
2  cotton  mills,  1,672  spindles;  427,470  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $35,110  25 ;  males  employed,  20;  females, 
34:  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  24,000  yards  of  cloth 
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were  mannfiicttiiedi  valued  at  $62,000«  There  were  14^670  pain 
of  boots  and  220  paurs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $28fi77i 
straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,450,  valued  at  $2,660. 


BRAINTREE. 


This  town  formerly  included  Quincy  and  Randolph^  and  was  at 
first  called  Mount  WoUdston^  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  being  made  in  the  town  as  early 
as  1626.  The  ancient  history  of  Braintree  now  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Quincy,  as  Mount  Wollaston,  the  place  where 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  within  the  limits  ot  that  town. 
Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  Quincy  in  1792. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  though  not  very  fertile,  is  strong,  and 
well  repays  cultivation.  The  Maniquot  river,  after  passing  through 
this  town  and  ajBTording  many  mill  sites,  meets,  the  tide- waters  of 
We3rmouth  Fore  river  at  Braintree  landing.  In  the  town  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  satinet,  shovels,  paper,  nails,  and  choco- 
late ;  large  quantities  ot  shoes  are  made  here.  There  is  excellent' 
pranit0  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are  exported ;  ship-build- 
mg  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  There  are  3  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian.  On  the  eastern  line  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  flourishing  settlement  of  Weymouth  village ;  about  one  third  of 
it  lies  within  me  limits  of  this  town.  A  view  of  this  vill^  is  given 
in  tfie  account  of  Weymouth.  (See  Weymovih.)  FopulatioUi 
2,237.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Dedham,  and  10  southerly  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  65,604  pairs  of  boots,  71,117  pairs 
of  shoes,  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of  which  was 
$202,363  03;  males  employed,  367;  females,  266<  lliere  were 
two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  182  tons ;  value  of  paper, 
$25,000 ;  one  nail  &ctory ;  nails  manufactured,  216  tons;  value  of 
nails  manufactured,  $33,460 ;  hands  employed,  19 ;  value  of  cotton 
gins  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 

,  ^^  A  survey  between  the  tide-waters  of  this  town  and  those  of 
Taunton  river,  to  unite  Massachusettis  and  Narragansett  bays  by 
a  ship  canal,  was  commenced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1827.  From  the  tide  lock  at  Somerset,  13  miles  below  Taunton, 
the  distance  is  36  miles.  The  summit  level  between  the  bays  is 
at  Howard's  meadow,  in  Randolph,  134  feet  above  high-water 
mark  at  Braintree  or  Weymouth  landing.  A  ship  canal  in  this 
direction,  or  one  across  Cape  Cod  at  Sandwich,  would  sav«  many 
lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  property." — HaytDord^^  MassdditmeUB 
Dtredory. 


BROOKLINE. 


This  town,  before  its  incorporation  in  1705,  belonged  to  Boston, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  bay  formed  by  Charles  river. 


45S  BBOOKLINB. 

Wood,  the  author  of  '^New  England's  Prpspect,"  in  descriUBg 
BostQn  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity^  in  1633,  says — 

<<The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  [Boston]  for  their  enlargement,  have  taken  to  them- 
selves fjaurm-honses  in  a  place  called  Mnddy  River,  [Brookline]  two  miles  from  the 
town,  where  there  is  good  ^und,  large  timl>er,  and  store  of  nuirsh  land  and  meadow. 
In  this  place  they  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  summer,  whilst  the  com  is 
in  the  groand  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter."  As  eaily  as  1686, 
the  inhabitants  at  Muddy  River  had  obtained  an  order  that  said  hamlet  should  thence 
forth  be  free  from  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  an- 
nually choosing  three  men  to  manage  their  affairs.  The  conditions  were,  that  they 
should  bear  their  own  expenses,  erect  a  school-house,  and  maintain  a  reading  and  writ- 
ing master.  After  the  overthrow  of  Andross,  the  town  of  Boston  disannulled  the  above 
order,  and  rigorously^  exercised  over  them  all  the  authority  they  possessed.  After  some 
considerable  opposition,  a  petition,  signed  by  32  freeholders,  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1705,  tor^a  separation  from  Boston.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  phca 
was  incorp6rated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  ot  Brookline.  "  It  is  supposed  thai 
this  name  was  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that  Smelt  brook  is  a  boundary  between 
that  town  and  Cambridge,  and  that  another  brodc,  which  &lis  into  Muddy  river,  is  a 
boundary  between  it  4md  Roxbury." 

The  hills  and  woodlands  of  Brookline  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  scenery  presented  to  the  view  from  the  west  of  Boston  com- 
mon. The  town  contains  some  of  the  finest  country  seats  and 
best  managed  lands  which  adorn  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  5 
mile9  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  6  W.  of  Boston.  Population|. 
1^083.  There  are  2  churches,  1  Congregational  ieuid  I  Baptist  A 
direct  communication  with  Boston  is  effected  by  the  construction 
of  an  immense  mill-dam,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  100  feet 
in  the  widest  and  60  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  built  with  walls 
of  stoiie,  filled  up  compactly  with  gravel  and  other  materials,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  water-tight,  and  raised  three,  or  four  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  **  Western  Avenuey^  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  for  passengers  July  2,^1821.  There  was  a  splendid 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  A  cavalcade  of  citizens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Adj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  ^umner,  at  an  early  hour  entered  the 
town  over  the  dam,  and  were  welcomed  on  the  Boston  side  by  &e 
inhabitants.  Several  of  the  revolutionary  forts  may  be  traced  in 
this  town  by  some  slight  remains ;  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  forts,  btiilt  by  the  natives  before  the  settlement  by  the 
English,  is  yet  discernible,  on  what  is  called  Sewall's  farm. 

Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native* 
of  this  town,  bom  in  1680,  and  died  in  diis  town  in  1766.    He  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  into  America.  , 

•<The  inoculation  of  small-pox  was  first  performed  in  the  EngUsh  dominions  in 
April,  1721,'  upon  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated. Lady  M.  W.  Monta|;ae,  who  had  be- 
C(Mne  acquainted  with  inoculation  as  practised  by  Turkish  women,  dunng  her  residenes 
in  Constantinople. 

<'  About  this  time  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  same 
expedient,  from  reading  an  account  of  inoculation,  and  made  his  first  experiment  by 
inoculating  his  only  son  and  two  negro  servants,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1721.  Probably 
there  never  was  greater  opposition  to  any  measure  of  real  public  utiUty  than  was  ex- 
hibited  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Boylston  was  execrated  and  persecuted  as  a  muiderer, 
iissaulted  in  the  streets,  and  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse.  His  house  was  a^ 
tKind  with  Tidenoe,  so  that  neither  himself  nor  his  fiunily  could  feel  mciin  ia  it.  AI 
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<Nie  time  lie  renftined  fourteen  da^  in  a  secret  apartment  of  his  own  honse,  unknown 
to  any  of  his  family  except  his  wife.  The  enraged  inhabitants  patrolled  the  town  in 
parties,  with  halters  in  their  hands^  threatening  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
repeatedly  entered  his  house  in  search  of  him  during  his  concealment.  Such  was  ^ 
madness  of  the  multitude,  that,  even  after  the  excitement  had  in  some  measure  subsid- 
ed, Dr.  Boylston  only  ventured  to  visit  his  patients  at  midnight,  and  then  in  disguise. 
He  had  also  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  his  patients,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  received  nothing  but  threats  and  insults  in  reply.  Indeed,  many  sober, 
pious  people  were  deliberated  of  opinion,  when  inoculation  was  first  commenced,  that, 
should  any  of  his  natients  aie,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  capitally  indicted.  He  was  re- 
peatedly summonea  before  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  received  their  reprehension. 
His  only  friends  were  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergymen,  most  of  whom  became 
zealous  advocates  for  the  new  practice,  and  consequently  drew  upon  themselves  much 
odium  from  the  populace.  Some  of  them  received  personal  injury ;  others  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  own  dwellings ;  nor  were  their  services 
acceptable  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  audiences. 

^*  A  bill  for  pohibiting  the  practice  of  inoculation,  under  severe  penalties,  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  actually  passed  the  house  of  rep 
resentatives,  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  senate,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

"  Dr.  Boylston  lived  to  see  the  cause  he  espoused  triumphant,  and  its  utility  gene* 
rally  appreciated.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
that,  on  a  subsequent  appearance  of  the  sraall-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1792,  the 
whole  town  was  inoculated  in  three  days,  to  appease  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  danger  apprehended  from  this  deadly  pestilence.  Persons  were  inocu- 
lated inducriminately,  to  the  number  of  9,152  ;  and  such  was  the  hurry  and  confusion 
with  Which  it  was  done,  and  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  proper  assistance  and 
sttention  to  so  large  a  number,  that  165  deaths  were  the  consequence.'' 


CANTON. 


Canton  tiras  originally  the  south  precinct  of  Dorchester,  called 
Dorchester  village;  it  was  incorporated  in  1797.  The  first  church 
was  embodied  here  in  the  year  1717,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Morse  was 
ordained  its  minister  the  same  year.  He  had  preached  in  the 
village,  previous  to  his  ordination,  tiearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar,  in  1727.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a 
warm  and  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In  1755, 
he  was  chaplain  to  Col.  Brown's  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  ^^  His  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  American 
Revolution  contributed  not  a  little  to  siipport  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  spirits  of  his  people,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
shrouded  our  prospects."  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev!  Zachariah  Howwd,  who  was  settled  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
William  Harlow  was  installed  over  the  second  church  in  1829, 
resigned  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  a  westerly  view  of  the  viaduct  in  this  town,  on 
which  passes  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  600  feet  jn  length,  63  feet  above  the  foundation, 
on  6  arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  cost  the  company  about 
$80,000.  Cta  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  stone  factory,  a  large  establishment  for  the  manu- 
iacture  of  cassimeres,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  employs  be- 
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tveen  300  and  400  hands.  The  copper  works  of  Mr.  BevCTej  near 
the  above,  is  an  extensiTe  establishmeat ;  all  kinds  of  copper  ara 
manufactured.  There  are  also  other  lai^  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Iliere  are  4  churches  (3 
Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Metfiodist)  and  a  bank,  the 
■ "  Nepnset  Bank."  Population,  2,186.  Since  1830,  the  popula- 
tim  has  increased  one  third.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Dedham,  18 
from  Taunton,  and  16  from  Boston. 

In  1S37,  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  14  sets  of  madiinery;  wool 
consuoaed,  300.000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  254,000  yards,  valued 
at  $250,000 ;  males  employed,  125 ;  females,  I2S.  One  cotton  mill; 
1,560  spindles ;  463,547  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured. 
There  were  8  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  copper;  1,500,000 
lbs.  of  copper  were  manufactured;  value  estimated,  $400,000; 
forty  bands  were  employed ;  one  forge ;  "  shapes  "  manufactured, 
129  tons,  value,  $81,330 ;  fiifty  hands  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoes  and  coarse  cutlery ;  capital  invested,  $80,000.  Twn 
rollhig  mills,  1  cotton  wicking  mill,  1  cotton  thread  mill,  and 
some  other  manufacturing  establishments,  were  in  operation. 


COHASSET. 


Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hingham;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1770.  The  first  minister  of  Cohasset  was  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Hobart,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Pf^ter  Hobart,  the  first  minister  of 
Hingham.  He  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  continued  in  the  minis- 
try till  his  death,  in  1740.  His  successor  was  Rev.  John  Fowle, 
who  continued  here  about  thirteen  years.  Rev.  John  Brown  was 
tlie  next 'minister,  who  was  settled  here  in  1747,  and  died  in  1791. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  ministry  here  about 
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ttancei  it  m&f  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  general  ooart  gave  to  the  town  the  naa* 
of  Dedham.  The  first  settlers  were  more  immediately  from  Watertown.  They  wera 
as  follows,  viz. : 

Edward  Allyne,  John  Eingsbnry,  Lambert  Genere,  Francis  Austin, 

Abraham '"Shaw,  John  Dwite,  Nicholas  Phillips,  John  Rogers, 

Samuel  Morse,  John  Cooledge,  Ralph  Shepaid,  Joseph  Shaw,    . 

Phileman  ]>&lton,  Richard  Ewed,  John  Gay,  William  Bearstowe 

Ezekiel  HollimAn,  John  Howard,  Thomas  Banleet, 

In  July,  1637,  John  AUin  and  Eleazer  Lnsher,  and  ten  other  persons,  came  to  D^ 
ham,  bringing  recommendations,  and  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  freemen.  These 
12  persons  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the  whole  company.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  freemen  who  had.  been  admitted  into'  Dedham  previous  to  1647. 

Mr.  John  Allin,         Edward  Kempe,  Samuel  Morse,  <^rge  Barber, 

Mr.  timothy  DBlton,  John  Leasoo,  Nicholas  Phillips,  Robert  Onion, 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  John  Dwight,  John  Morse,  Robert  Feashe, 

Mr.  Ralph  Wheelock, Henry  Smhh,  John  Page,  John  Gay, 

Mr.  John  Hunting,    John  Rogers,  Michael  Powell,  Lambert  Genery, 

Mr. Pniden,      John  Shawe,  Joseph  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Guile, 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Nathan  Aldis,  deac^  Nathaniel  Goiborne,  John  Ellis, 

F.  Chickering,  deac.,  Daniel  Fisher,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel  Morse, 

Abraham  Shaw,        Michael  Metcali^  Peter  Woodward,  Thomas  Alcoke, 

Edward  AUyne,         John  Bollard,  John  Baker,  John  Batchellor, 

John  Frayre,  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Whiting,  Joseph  Morse, 

Eleazer  Lusher,         Ferdinando  Adams,  Anthony  Fisher, 

Robert  Hinsdale,       Thomas  Wight,  Andrew  Dewing, 

The  find  settlers  located  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  mead- 
ows, near  the  modem  center.  Each  house-lot  consisted  of  a  part 
upland  and  a  part  meadow.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in  narrow 
parallel  slips*  It  is  stated  in  Worthington's  History  of  Dedham,^ 
that  in  1664,  ninety-five  small  houses,  near  each  other,  were  situ- 
ated within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  court-house 
stands ;  the  greater  part  of  them  east  of  that  plabe  and  around 
Dwight's  brook.  A-  row  of  houses  stood  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street,  as  that  roa4  was  then  called  which  extends  from  the  bridge 
over  Dwight's  brook  westwardly  by  the  court-house.  The  greater 
number  of  these  houses  were  built  soon  after  the  first  setUement 
commenced.  Four  only  of  these  were  valued  at  £20 ;  the  greater 
number  were  worth  from  3  to  10  pounds.  At  the  time  these  houses 
were  built,  there  were  but  very  lew  carpenters,  joiners,  or  masons 
in  the  colony.  There  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  only  boards  which  could  be  procured  at  first  were 
those  which  were  sawed  by  hand.  The  saw-mts  yet  to  be  seen 
denote  that  boards  were  sawed  in  the  woods.  The  necessaryma- 
terials  of  glass  and  nails  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  These 
houses,  therefore,  must  have  been  principally  constructed  by 
fanners,  not  by  mechanics,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  incon- 
venient Most  of  them  were  probably  covered  with  thatch  rooft. 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  a  ladder  was  ordered  to  extend  £rom 

*  "  The  History  of  Dedham  from  the  beginning  of  its  Settlement,  in  September,  163«V 
to  May,  1S27.  by  Erastus  Worthington.''  It  is  to  this  work  the  author  is  princinall]r 
mdebted  for  tne  facts  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The  "  Historical  Address  "  of  Saia* 
nel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary,  in  1836,  ^th  notfli^  la 
also  another  valuable  publication  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 
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the  ground  to  the  chimney,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  perfect  fire 
engine.  Around  these  houses  nothing  was  seen  but  stumps, 
clumsy  fences  of  poles,  and  an  uneven  and  unsubdued  soiL 

Where  the  meeting-honse  of  the  first  parish  now  stands,  there  stood  for  more  than 
30  years  a  low  building,  36  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  high,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
ana  a  large  ladder  resting  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  meeting-house.  Near  by  was 
the  school-house,  standing  on  an  area  of  18  fieet  by  14,  and  rising  to  3  stoyies ;  the 
third  story,  however,  was  a  watch-house,  of  small  dimensions,  and  which  stood  beside 
the  ample  stone  chimney.  The  spectator  there  elevated  might  view  the  plain,  the  8i.e 
of  the  present  village,  then  a  common  plough-field,  containing  about  200  acres  of  cleared 
land,  partially  subdued,  yet  full  of  stumps  and  roots.  Around  him  at  a  fiirther  dis- 
tance were  the  A^rif-walks,  as  the  common  feeding  lands  were  called,  in  the  language 
of  that  time.  One  of  these  herd-walks  was  on  Dedham  Island,,  nortlv  of  Charles  river, 
and  one  was  on  East  street,  and  moie  fully  in  view.  The  other  herd-walk  was  on 
Sooth  Plain.  .The  meadows  were  not  yet  cleared  to  any  ^reat  extent.  Beyond  these 
herd-walks  was  a  continued  wilderness,  which  was  becommg  more  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  cattle,  gpats  and  sheep  seem  to  have  allured,  the  wolves  to  their 
neighborhood.  The  dense  swamps  about  wigwam  were  not  yet  cleared.  The  nnmer^ 
ons  dogs  in  the  plantation,  which  were  so  troublesome  to  the  worshipping  assembly, 
were  not  a  snfta^it  ^aatd  against  the  wolves ;  and  the  killing  of  these  animals  was 
enoooraged  by  a  consideiable  bounty.  A  law  of  the  cokmy,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
the  people  firom  Indian  assaults,  compelled  the  fiist  settlece  to  bnild  their  houses  near 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  law  continued  more  than  50  years. 
Bat  aasoon  as  the  inhabitants  conld  live  with  safety  on  their  &rms,  houses  were  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  present  town.  In  about  70  yeaiv*  time,  the  humble  village  of  the 
first  settlers  had  disappeared,  and  die  place  was  occupied  by  a  few  fiirmers  mr  about 
lOe  jrean.  When  Deobam  became  the  county  town,  in  1793,  the  second  vilhiga  was 
begun  oa  the  place  of  the  formet.*  The  first  school-house  in  Dedham  was.  tailti  in 
1648b  The  master's  salary  until  1695  was  £2^;  it  was  then  raised  to  £25^  The 
early  settlers  at  vaiioos  times  made-  grants  of  land  for  the  suj^port  of  schools,  and  in 
1680,  Vr,  William  Avery  gave  £60  for  a  Latin  school,  but  from  mismanageaieDt 
these  funds  were  mai^  years  ago  lost. 

The  first  settlers  early  procured  a  minister,  built  a  meetings 
house,  and  performed  every  other  act  necessary  Ibr  the  immediate 
establishment  of  public  worship  among  them.  They  erected  the 
first  meeting-house  in  1637.  The  pitts  (as  the  pews  are  called 
in  the  records)  were  5  feet  deep  and  4^  wide;.  The  elders'  seat 
and  the  deacons'  seat  "virere  before  the  pulpit ;  the  communion-table 
stood  before  these  seats,  and  was  se  placed  that  the  people  could 
approach  it  on  three  sides.  This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1672, 
and  one  much  larger  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  This 
house  had  3  pair  of  stairs  in  3  comers  of  the  interior.  Men  were 
seated  in  the  galleries  en  one  side,  and  women  on  the  other ;  the 
boys  in  front  The  duty  of  a  tythingman  in  those  days  was 
arduous,  and  ha  received  as  much  pay  for  his  services,  many 
years,  as  the  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
on  errands  for  the  elders,  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys.  The  business  of  seating 
persons  in  these  two  houses  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

*  The  first  settlers  brought  with  them  a  number  of  small  hand-mills,  with  which  to 
srind  their  grain ;  the  stones  of  which  were  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  of 
Z  of  these  hand-mills  are  stated  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  town.  The  first  water-mill 
in  Dedham  was  built  in  1640.  In  1664,  a  saw-mill  was  built  on  Neponset  riyer,  by 
Joshua  Fisher.    In  1681,  a  fulling-mill  was  built  on  Mother  brook,  by  Draper  and 
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elders.    The  greatest  tax-payer  had  die  highest  seat.    This  wn 
a  subject  of  some  difficulty. 

Bev.  /ohn  Allia  (lo  spelled  by  him)  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  Dedham.  He 
came  into  the  settlement  in  Jnty,  1637,  and  immediately  l^gan  to  direct  those  pro. 
ceedings  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chnrch,  which  was  gathered  in  the  ihll  of 
1638,  and  over  which  he  was  ordained  in  1639.  He  came  here,  as  his  records  express 
it,  in  expectation  of  employment  in  public  work.  He  had  received  a  liberal  education 
in  England,  but  had  not  oeen  ordained.  In  forming  the  church,  he  required  a  strict 
Bcratiny  into  the  actions  and  religious  affections  of  each  candidate  before  admission, 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  candidate  was  a  member  of  another  church.  This  work 
he  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  governed  his  chuit^h  with  increased  repu- 
tation 32  years.  Grov.  Winthrop  says  in  his  Journal,  that  this  church  was  gathered 
with  good  approbation.  Mr.  Alhn  was  greatl3r  esteemed  by  his  church  and  the  inhabit* 
ants,  and  his  influence  in  the  dvil  and  religious  affairs  of  that  day  was  very  exten« 
sive.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  '<  he  was  a  man  of  sweet  temper,  of  a  genteel  spirit, 
a  diligent  student,  of  competent  *  learning,  a  humble  man,  and  sincere  Christian. 
Mather  proposes  his  epitaph, 

Vir  sincerus,  amans  pacis,  patiensque  labonim, 
Perspicuus,  simplex,  doctrinss  purus  amator. 

Mr.  AUin  died  in  1671,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  wbo  was 
Dcdatned  in  1673.  He  ministered  to  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1685.  The  next 
pastor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher,  ordained  1693,  died  1723.  \He  was  succeeded  by 
BeV.  Samnel  Dpxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  he  died  in  1755.  The  next  pastor 
of  this  church  was  flev.  Jason  Haven,  a  native  of  Framingham,  ordained  m  1756. 
Aiter  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  1803,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Joshua  Bates 
was  ordained.  In  1818,  he  was  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  presidency  of 
Middlebory  college,  Vt.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lam- 
•on.  Punng  Mr.  Allin's  ministry  of  32  years  the  records  do  not  show  any  rata 
assessed  for  his  support ;  he  depended  on  voluntary  contributions  and  on  the  liberal 
grants  of  land  fh>m  the  proprietors.  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Allin  had  sakiriea 
voted  them  hy  the  town,  although  the  sakiry  was  paid  voluntarily  by  the  people^  with- 
out  a  tax  collector,  many  years.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  recorded 
rule  of  proceeding  on  this  subject.  In  case  any  shall  be  at  some  time  shortened  m 
money,  ne  shall  jnit  in  for  that  time  a  paper,  wherein  his  name,  and  his  dav's  payment, 
as  shall  be  due,  is  entered,  which  paper  he  shall  once  within  one  month  tiiJ^e  out  of  the 
deacon^s  hands,  and  pay  the  debt.  And  every  man  shall  put  his  money  in  a  paper 
each  Lord's  day,  and  his  name  written  therein,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  second  parish  in  Dedham  was  incorporated  in  Nov.  1730 ;  including  at  that 
time  the  inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  this  society 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  ordained  in  1736.  He  died  in  1774,  and  in  1776  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Jabez  Chickering,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in 
181S.  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell  was  ordained  over  this  society  in  1815. — The  third  parish 
was  formed  firom  the  second,  being  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  who  settled  Rev.  Josiah  I)wig[nt  as  their  first  pastor,  in  1735.  His  pastoral 
leiatioa  proved  tmhappy,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded,  the  next 
year,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Tyler,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  1772,  wheb  he  was 
disDUssed.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  ordained  in  1780,  died  in 
1812.  The  fourth  pastor.  Rev.  John  White,  was  ordained  in  1814.  A  fourth  Congre- 
gational society  originated  from  the  first  society  in  1818,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Meeting-Honse  society,  over  whom  Rev.  Ebenexer  Burgess  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1621. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Dedham  commenced  in  1760.  In  the  vear  1768,  it  came 
nnder  the  direction  of  Bev.  William  Clark.  A  small  church  was  then  built  by  a  few 
persona  in  Dedham  and  the  neighboring  towns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo* 
ration^  Mr.  Clark  was  prosecuted,  bemre  the  revdntionary  tribunal  at  Boston,  for 
directing  two  loyalists  to  a  place  of  safety  who  were  in  danger  from  the  populace. 
Failing  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  about  to  be  acquitted,  when  he  was  re- 
quired 10  swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  immediately 
confine  in  a  prison-ship,  in  Boston  harbor.  Throuj^  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ames,  a 
decided  whig,  he  procured  his  liberty  and  a  license  to  go  out  of  the  country.  After 
he  had  obtainiBd  a  small  pension  from  the  British  government,  he  resided  some  time  in 
New  Bninswick ;  but  he  afterwards  came  to  Qoincyi  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
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lus  dajrs.  From  Mr,  Clark's  deputtue  to  1791,  there  was  ooeaaioiialjkreachiiy;  in 
the  society  thnmgh  the  exertion  of  Bishop  Parker.  In  1791,  the  Rev.  William  Mon- 
tague came  into  this  chnrchi  and  became  its  rector,  and  continued  in  that  oiBce  till 
1818,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1821,  Rev^.  Isaae  Boyle  was  instituted,  rector,  at  tlM 
unanimous  request  of  the  members. 

In  1811,  a  Eantist  society,  partly  in  Bedham  and  partly  ia  Medfield,  was  inoorpo* 
rated,  over  which  Bev.  William  Gamel  was  ordained  pastof . 

At  the  time  of  ihk  first  settlement  of  Hedham,  the  Indians  were  not  as  ntmierotis 
there  as  in  some  other  phMses,  as  those  of  that  neif^borfaood  had  been,  a  year  of  two 
before,  nearly  all  earned  off  by  the  small-pox,  and  most  of  those  remaining  alive 
had  probably  joined  themselves  to  -the  tribes  whose  habitfUions  were  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  or  west.  Numbers  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  united  with  the  Ifaticks,  a 
company  of  Indians  placed  on  Charles  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  present 
village  of  Dedham,  (and  then  within  the  limits  of  tho  town,}  whom  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot  was  endeavoring  to  civilise  and  convert  to  Christianity.  The  settlers  of  Dedham 
obtained  a  title  to  the  soil  by  (air  and  honorable  contract.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Gov.  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  the  chieftain,  Chickatabot,  nuide  a  conveyance 
to  the  English  or  the  country  around  Boston,  including  Uie  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dedham,  (which  was  called  Tist  by  the  Indians.)  After  the  death  of  Chickatabot,  in 
1633,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  such  Indians  as  remembered  the  bargain* 
This  committee  obtained  a  quit  claim  from  Wampatuck,  grandson  of  Chickatabot,  in 
which  he  states  that  forasmuch  as  he  is  informed  by  several  ancient  Indiansi ....  that 
his  grandfather  did  for  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  convey  to  the  English  plant' 
en  the  tract  of  land  now  called  Dedham ;  he,  therefore,  in  considcratioa  of  that  het 
and  of  a  reasonable  sUm  of  money,  quit  claims  to,  te.  This  deed,  which  is  long  and 
particular,  Is  dated  1685. 

In  Sept  1673,  the  flelectmen  leceived  orders  from  the  general 
coort  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  for  wan  Upon  this  "the 
soldiers  were  frequently  trained,  the  great  gitn  mounted,  a  barrel 
of  powder  and  other  ammunition  was  procured,  the  people  built  a 
garrison,  and  set  a  watch.''  The  fear  excited  was  great^  and 
many  fled  to  Boston.  Dedham,  however,  was  well  situated  for 
defence.  The  town  had  been  built  in  a  compact  manner,  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  Indian  hostilities.  Little  river  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  would  make  the  savages  unwilling  to  approach 
in  that  direction.  The  plain  all  around  Dedham  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cleared  and  level,  and  overlooked  by  a  person  in 
the  belfry  of  the  new  meeting-house.  To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  owing  that  none  of  the  parties  of  Philip  made  an  assault 
on  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  reconnoitred  by  his  spies,  and  had 
it  been  unprepared,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Medfield  and 
other  places. 

That  bloody  contest,  known  as  "King  Philip's  war,"  c<Mn* 
menced  in  1676.  The  first  actual  outrage  was  committed  in 
Dedham.  A  white  man  shot  through  the  body  was  found  in  the 
woods.  The  circumstance  agitated  the  whole  colony.  An  Indian 
was  anested  on  suspicion,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  executed 
is  unknown.  As  it  was  the  fortune  of  Dedham  to  be  particu- 
larly connected  with  thC' events  that  immediately  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  so  it  had  the  honor  of  an  exploit  which 
contributed  more  than  any  single  occurrence,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
death  of  King  PhiUp^  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Pomham,  sachem  of 
Shaomet,  (now  Warwick,  R.  I.,)  was  probably  the  only  chieftain, 
except  Philip,  possessing  sufficient  energy  and  talent  to  have 
united  the  scattered  tribe  and  infused  into  them  his  own  spirit  and 
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courage.  He  was  a  double  traitor.  He  had  qnarrelted  with  Mi- 
antinimo,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragatisetts,  to  whom  he  was 
tributary,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the  colonial  goTeniment 
for  protection.  When  the  war  began,  he  joined  Philip,  and  be- 
came, next  to  him,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  Indian  warriors.  He 
was  slain  by  a  party  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people,  July  26, 
1676.  Fifty  of  his  band  were  made  prisoners,  but  be,  lefumig 
to  be  taken  altve,  was  slain  raging  like  a  wild  beast  The  death 
of  Philip,  eighteen  days  after,  soon  brought  this  destructiTe  war  to 
a  close. 

The  bst  of  the  aborigines  in  Dodham  wctc  Alexander  Quabidi 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  Sarah  died  in  1774,  at  the  bouse  o{  Mr- 
JTosepb  Wight.  She  was  intPtred  in  the  old  Indian  burial-place, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Wight's  house,  at  the  foot  of  Wigwam 
hill — the  last  pnrson.ilicre  depofiitrd.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
Ber.  Mr.  Havcu.    AlttXiiiitUii  diod  at  Natick,  or  Needliam,  in  1776. 


'«/ m  amttial  Oak,  D 


A  la^  oak  tree  now  stands  in  East  street,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Avery's  dwelling,  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  near  the 
bottMn  of  the  trunk,  and  is  dnnbtlcss  much  older  than  the  town. 
By  it  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  strong  and  stately  stood  hia 
old  companions  of  the  forest  This  ttee  is  carefully  and  dsserredly 
cherished  by  its  owner.  It  is  stated  that  $70  was  offered  for  it  foe 
timber,  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  United  Stetes 
ship  Ccmstitution  ;  but  the  proposals  were  rejected.  It  is  of  noble 
growth ;  and  long  may  it  stand  the  monarch-tree  of  Dedham !  'Ttm 
drawin);  for  the  above  engraving  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  of  course  was  seen  wi^out  its  foliage. 

The  present  village  of  Dedham  is  well  built,  and,  including 
Connecticut  Comer,  contains  upwards  of  125  houses.  Nearly  &U 
of  them  ore  two  stories  in  height,  and  mostly  painted  white. 
Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county.  The  court-house 
is  aittiated  on  a  beautiful  green  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  ma- 
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rounded  with  a  railing.  This  edifice  contains  an  area  of  98  feet 
by  48,  and  has  at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  4  doric  pillars  of 
granite,  which  are  nearly  21  feet  high,  abd  3  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  material  of  the  building  is  hewn, 
white  granite,  firom  a  quany  8  miles  west  of  it.  This  is  probably 
the  best  imitation  of  the  models  of  antiquity  in  the  country ;  in 
which  strength,  durabUity,  and  just  proportions  are  happily  uni- 
ted. The  architect  was  Mr.  Samuel  Wiliard,  of  Boston.  Near 
the  court^hdose  am  two  Congregational  churches,  (one  of  them 
Unitarian,)  and  4  near  the  soutfi-west  part  of  the  town,  (2  of 
which  are  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Baptist.)  The 
Dedham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Here  are  12  stores,  2 
hotels,  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  3  newspaper  presses.  There 
are  in  this  town  2  «otton  tactories,  3  paper-milis,  a  woollen  mill, 
with  7  sets  of  madiinery,  which  in  1837  manufactured  91,102 
yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  $204,000 ;  males  employed,  75 ;  females, 
75 ;  and  1  estabUshment  for  iiiaking  lead  pipe  and  pumps.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  situated  on  "  Modier's  Brook,"  which  is.  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  of  3|  miles  in  length,  which  conducts  about  one  third 
of  the  waters  of  Charles  river  into  the  Neponset  river.  This 
canal,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  town,  was  excavated  in 
1639,  (only  about  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  set^ 
tlement,)  for  the  pnrpose  of  forming  good  milUsites.  This  is^ 
undoubtedly,  the^^/caitaZ  ever  made  in  the  country,  and  is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  early 
planters.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  7,175  pairs  of  boots^ 
and  18,722  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $32,483 ;  the  value  of  ohairs 
and  cabinet  ware  maniafiictured,..$21,250 ;  the  vdue  of  silk  goods 
manufactured,  $10,000;  value  of  straw  bonnets,  $20,000;  value 
of  marble  paper  and  cards,  $18,00(\  Population,  3,532.  Dis- 
tance, 26  miles  from  Taunton,  35  from  Worcester,  35  from  Ply- 
mouth, 30  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and'  10  from  Boston* 

Qn  the  north-west  corner  of  the  court-house  square,  on  the 
Boston  road  from  Dedham,  is  a  granite  pillar,  about  five  feet  in 
hei^t,  which  was  once  the  pedestal  to  a  column  erected  in  honor 
of  W  iUiam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  surmounted  with  his  bust 
The  column  and  bust  are  now  gone,  but  on.  two  sides  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  foIlowing^  inscription : 

ON  THB  NOSTB  STDB. 

TIm  pillar  of  Liberty  erected  by  tbe  sons  of  Liberty  in  this  vicinity. 

Lass  Deo.  Regii  et  ImmanilBt  m  antoribasq.  nuudmePatronas  Pitt  qai  Biempah. 
larsanir  eynlBit  fimcibae  Ord. 

ON  THB  WBST  SIDE. 

The  Pillar  of  Libbbtt  to  the  honor  of  William  Pitt,  Esqr.  and  other  patriots  who 
saved  Ambbica  from  impending  slavery,  and  confirmed  our  most  loyal  affection  to 
King  George  IIL  by  procnring  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acty  18th  March,^  1766. 

Erected  here  July  22d,  1766,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  2d,  Col.  Ebenezer  Battle, 
Major  Abijah  Draper,  and  other  patriots  friendly  to  the  Bights  of  the  Colonies  at 
lliatday. 

Replaced  by  the  Citizens  Jnly  4,  182S. 
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In  all  die  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  Dedham 
has  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  money  and  soldiers.  In  King 
Philip's  war  (as  already  mentioned)  and  the  two  French  wars, 
the  town  lost  a  good  number  of  men,  who  died  of  sickness  in  the 
camp  or  fell  in  battle.  A  number  from  the  town  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  Havana,  none  of  whom  returned,  and  a  con- 
siderab^  number  served  at  the  long  and  memorable  siege  of 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  At  the  con^imencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  inhabitants  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  ministry.  Town  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  and  many  patriotic  resolutions  are  found  on  the  records.  In 
Jan.  1774,  the  town  voted,  '^  that  they  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  determination  of  other  colonies  to  prevent  tea  from  being  used 
to  ^ilarge  the  British  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  so  many 
political  evils  are  brought  about  by  the  imreasonable  liking  to  tea, 
and  it  is  also  so  baneful  to  the  human  constitution,  that  if  any 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  while  the  act  creating  a  duty  thereon  is  in 
force,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their  hostility  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  stupidity."  At  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  tfie  Lexington  massacre,  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  forthwith  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war 
which  succeeded,  the  town  furnished  upwards  of  100  men,  who 
(KTved  either  in  the  regular  continental  army,  ot  who  in  the  state 
nervice  performed  military  duty  in  one  or  more  distant  campaigns. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Dedham,  are  the  following  :  Major 
BUazer  Lutkerf  came  into  the  town  with  Mr.  Aiiin,  and  maintained  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  iiMmders  of  the  town,  directing  and  taldng  the  lead  in  aU  the  most  impor- 
laat  a&irs  of  the  plantation.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  and  a 
number  of  years,  from  1662,  aa  assistant.  The  following  couplet  was  frequently 
repeated  hy  the  generation  which  immediately  succeeded  him. 

<<  When  Lusher  was  in  office,  all  things  went  well, 
But  how  they  go  since,  it  shames  us  to  tell." 

Cape.  Daiuel  Fiaber,  one  of  the  first  settlens  was  much  emploved  in  public  business, 
in  ue  8ev<^  offices  of  depufy  to  the  general  court,  speaker  of  that  assembly,  and  assat* 
ant,  In  whtoh  office  he  med.  He  was  a  hater  of  tyranny,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
members  of  the  graeral  court  against  whom  Randolph,  the  agent  of  James  II.  in  the 
toVmj,  exbSpited  articles  of  high  misdemeanor  to  the  lords  in  council.  Capt.  Daniel 
Fiflher,  3d,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was  also  much  employed  fai  the 
Tarious  affiurs  of  the  town.  When  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  seized  by  tae  Bostoniana 
on  Fort  HiU,  he  surrendered  and  went  unarmed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  re- 
mained imder  gnaid  for  some  hours.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Dedham, 
Capt.  Fisher  instantly  set  oat  for  Boston,  and  came  rushing  in  with  the  country 
people,  who  were  In  such  a  rage  and  heat  as  to  make  all  tremble.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  country  party  but  binding  the  governor  with  cords,  and  carrying  faim  to  a 
more  safe  place.  Soon  was  Capt.  Fisher  seen  among  the  erowd,  leadi^  the  pale  and 
trsmhUng  Sir  Edmund  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  back  to  Fort  Hill.  History  has  iu* 
ibrmed  us  of  this  incident  in  that  revolution,  but  never  told  who  took  the  lead  of  the 
country  people,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  proud  representative  of  a  Stuart 
prince,  toe  oppressor  of  the  cotony,  through  the  angry  crowd,  and  placing  him  in  safe 
custody  at  the  fort. 

The  Hon*  Fisher  Ames^  LL.  D,,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
This  civilian,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  bratory,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  in  1774.     He  not  lo^ig  afterwards  studied  law  in 
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BosUm.  The  afiairs  of  the  RevidutioD  drew  his  attention  to  ix>li- 
tics,  and  he  became  conspicuous  by  his  speeches  in  the  convention 
of  his  native  state,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  nrst  congress,  after  the  organization 
of  the  general  government  in  1789,  and  for  eight  successive  years 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  He 
held  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in 
strength  and  splendor  of  endowments,  lofty  eloquence,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  goveniment,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  patriotism.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  The  lustre  of  his  character,  however,  continued 
imdiminished.  His  retirement  was  adorned  by  uncommon  amia- 
bility, modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  an 
enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  died  July  4th,  1808. 
His  writings,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in 
one  volume  8vo.  1809. — Lords  Lemprierffs  Diet. 
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This  town  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  old  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny, it  being  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630.  Its  original  limits 
were  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  Dorches- 
ter, Milton,  Stoughton,  Sharon,  Canton  and  Foxborough.  In  the 
beginning  of  1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  at 
Plymouth,  England,  of  persons  who  intended  to  come  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose  Rev.  John  Wftrham,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Exeter,  and  Rev.  John  Maverick,  to  accompany 
them  as  their  ministers.  They  set  sail  on  March  20th,  and  arrivea 
in  the  Mary  and  John  at  Nantasket  on  May  30th,  where  Captain 
Squeb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  put  them  on  shore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles  river.  Here 
they  were  'Heft  in  a  forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of  any  habi- 
tation, and  most  other  necessaries  of  life."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany having  procured  a  boat,  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
where  they  found  several  wigwams,  a  few  English  people,  and 
one  house  with  an  old  planter,  who  could  speak  the  Indian  Ian- 
guaee.  Ascending  Charles  river,  until  it  became  narrow  and 
shallow,  they  landed  their  goods  ''  at  a  well  watered  place,"  with 
much  labor,  "  the  bank  being  steep."  This  place,  according  to 
tradition,  was  in  Watertown,  near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now 
stands.  At  night  they  had  notice  that  300  Indians  were  encamped 
near  them;  being alan&ed,  they  sent  their  interpreter  to  inform  the 
Indians  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  request  that  they  would 
not  molest  them.  The  whole  number  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at 
a  distance ;  and  one  of  them  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  biscuit,  which  the  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it.   After 
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this  introduction,  the  natives  were  very  friendly,  and  furnished 
the  English  with  fish,  giving  a  bass  for  a  biscuit.  The  company 
that  were  left  at  Nantasket  during  the  absence  of  those  who  went 
to  Watertown,  finding  out  a  neck  of  land  joining  to  a  place  called 
MaUapan  by  the  Indians,  that  was  a  fit  place  to  turn  their  cattle 
upon,  with  less  daujger  of  straying,  sent  for  their  friends  to  return. 
Iliey  all  according^  repaired  to  this  place,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  June:  They  named  the  place  Dorchesiofj 
''  because  several  of  the  settlers  came  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  England,  and  also  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Dorchester," 

"  The  first  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  came  chiefly  from  the  cotmties  of  Deron,  Dor- 
set,  and  Somersetshire.  They  were  a  very  godly  and  religious  peoplei  and  many  of 
them  persons  of  note  and  figure,  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  Mr^  which  bnt  few 
in  those  days  were.  Some  of  the  principal  men  were  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Lndlow,  Mr: 
Glover,  B(r.  Johnson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Oallope,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Stoughton,  Mr.  Cogan, 
Mr.  Hill,  OM)t.  Soathcote,  Capt.  Lovell,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Finney,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr. 
Wey,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Tlllev.  Among  them  came  also  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  a 
yeiy  worthy,  religious  gentleman,  then  a  young  man.  It  seems  that  many  of  these 
people  were  trading  men,  and  at  first  designed  Dorchester  for  a  place  of  commerce. 
Accordingly  they  built  a  fort  upon  Rock-hill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ordon- 
nance,  near  Uie  water  side ;  but  the  channel  being  poor,  and  the  landing  difficult,  and 
Boston  and  Chariestown  luurbonr  being  far  more  commodious,  they  desisted  from  that 
deagn,  and  many  of  them  removed  sufterwards  to  Boston  ^nd  other  places ;  so  that 
many  families  about  in  the  country  had  their  first  rise  from  Dorchester. 

«  These  first  settlers  set  down  pretty  thick  together  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  town, 
next  the  aforesaid  neck  of  land,  and  on  the  easterly  side  liear  the  sea. 

*'  The  two  first  years  were  spent  in  working  themselves  into  settlements,  and  incoit> 
porating  into  a  body  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  plantation ;  in  granting  parcels  of' 
land  and  meadows,  some  to  each  family ;  their  homesteads  being  their  own  option. 
The  many  great  straits  and  difficulties  with  which  they  met,  are  thus  pathetically 
described  by  Captain  Clap :  <  O  the  hunger  that  many  suffered,  and  saw  no  hope  in  the 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  quiekly 
Imild  boats,  and  some  went  a  fishing;  bnt  bread  was  with  many  a  scarce  thing,  and 
JUth  of  all  kind  as  scarce.  And  in  those  days4  in  our  straits,  though  I  cannot  say 
God  sent  a  raven  to  feed  la  as  he  did  the  prophet  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  the 
praise  of  God's  glory,  that  he  sent  not  only  poor  ravenous  Indians,  which  came  with 
their  baskets  of  com  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us>  which  was  a  good  supi^y  unto 
many  |  bnt  also  sent  ships  fiom  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indiaa 
com  from  Virginia,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  wilderness,  both 
for  food  and  raiment.  And,  when  people's  wants  were  great,  not  only  in  one  town, 
bnt  divers  towns,  such  was  thegodly  wisdom,  care  and  prudence  (not  selfishness,  but 
self-denial)  of  our  govemour  Winthrop  and  his  assistants,  that  when  a  ship  came 
laden  with  provisions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  bought  for  a 
general  stock ;  and  so  accordingly  it  was,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  town 
and  to  every  person  in  each  town  as  everv  man  had  need.  Thus  God  was  pleased*  to 
care  for  his  people  in  times  of  straits,  and  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladness. 
Then  did  all  the  servants  of  God  bless  his  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  pure 
hearts  fervently.' " 

Dorchester  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Its  fertUe  hills 
present  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
islands  and  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The.  roads 
in  this  township  are  numerous  and  crooked,  but  mostly  level  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  fine  country-houses  and  substantial 
farm-houses  are  thickly  arranged  on  theii*  sides.  Perhaps  "no 
section  of  our  country,  of  its  size,  is  better  cultivated,  and  no 
where  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  rural  felicity  more  compLetei'^ 
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Soon  alter  the  fttst  settlement  at  Dorchester  they  were  joiDed  hj  other  settlers  finoot 
EngUuid.  In  1633,  Mr.  Oldham  and  some  others  travelled  from  Dorchester  through 
the  wilderness  to  (Connecticut,  to  view  the  country  and  trade  with  th^  Indians.  They 
brought  back  such  a  flattering  report,  that  it  determined  many  of  the  Dorchester  people 
to  remove  thither.  Acoonlingly,  on.the,20th  of  October,  1635,  about  60  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commenced  their  march  through  the 
wilderness,  and  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  arrived  at  Windsor,  on  the  Connec* 
ticut.  Mr.  Warham  soon  followed  his  congregation,  but  Mr.  Marerick  died  bdbre 
proparations  were  made  for  his  removal.  After  the  departure  of  the  first  settlers,  & 
new  church  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  in  Augiut,  1636,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Riduud  Ma- 
ther was  chosen  teacher.  The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  pbun, 
not  far  from  the  "  Old  Harfoorj''  where  the  settlers  first  landed.  It  was  surromuied  by 
palisadoes,  was  the  place  for  the  deposit  of  military  stores,  and  for  resort  in  case  of  alarm 
uom  the  Indians.  A  sentinel  was  posted  by  the  gate  every  nig^t ;  and  the  people 
carried  their  plate  and  most  valuable  articles  to  the  church  every  evening  for  preser- 
vation. *<  In  1676,  a  new  meeting-bouse  was  erected  on  the  hill,  where  the  present 
one  stands.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Isaac  Royal,  and  performed  lor  two 
hundred  ponnds.  The  elm  trees  [cut  down  in  the  Revolutionary  war]  about  it  were 
set  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tilestone.    After  the  building  was  completed,  the  old  one  was 

sold,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  Mr.  Royal,  for  £10 The  next  one  was  raised  in 

1743." — Dr.  Harris*  account  of  Dorchester j  vol.  ix.  CoU,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

In  1695,  a  church  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lord  was  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  South 
Carolina,  '^  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  ana  the  pro- 
motion of  reUgion  in  the  southern  plantations."  After  a  passage 
of  fourteen  days,  they  ianlied  at  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  ''  was  the  first  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  that 
was  ever  celebrated  at  Carolina."  They  located  themsdves  on 
Ashley  river,  about  18  miles  north-west  of  Charleston,  and 
named  their  new  settlement  Dorchester,  in  honor  of  the  place  from 
whence  thw  emigrated.  This  place  proving  unhealthy,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  lands  too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  in  1752  a 
new  settlement  was  projected  in  Georgia,  and  a  grant  of  upwards 
of  30,000  acres  was  procured  of  the  legislature.  This  tract  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-westerly  from  Savannah.  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  pastor  at  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  his  congresation,  gradually 
collected  here,  and  the  town  they  formed  is  called  Midway. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
grave-yard  in  Dorchester. 

HeABB  LTSS  OTE  CArrAIHB  AKD  MAIOR  OP  SVFFOUC  WAS  WITHALL 

A  OOOLT  MAOISTKATB   WAS  KS  AND   BiAlOB  ObHBBALL 

Two  TR0T7S  OF  BOBS  WITH  HIKB  HSRB  CAME  SUCH  WOBTH  HIS  LOTS  HID  CBATB 

TbN  COMPAITTBS  ALSO  MOYBKIBO  MABCHT  TO  HIS  SBAYB 

Lit  all  that  bbad  bb  stbb  to  kbbf  thb  faith  as  bb  rath  pohb 
With  Chbist  he  uts  bow  cbowh^d  bis  name  was  Hvhfhbt  Atbebtov. 
He  dtbd  tbb  16  of  Sbptembbb,  1661. 

The  following,  says  Mr.  Davenport,  in  a  small  publication  en- 
titled '^  The  Sexton's  Monitor,"  is  on  two  children  lying  m  one 
grave,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  but  so  broken,  that  the  upper 
part,  which  probably  bore  the  name  of  the  parents,  was  gone. 


AM,  Ui  oflariiiff  MCtpled  It ; 
Bti  body  to  iha  gnve,  hit  loal  to  faUii; 
XHi  Octotor  twsuty  and  no  morB, 
In  tho  jesr  ■litMn  hgndrtd  44. 


Submit  aabmfltod  to  her  liesvvahr  Uag, 
Bahig  a  flower  of  the  ecemal  eirmff ; 
N«tf  3  yesn  eld  ite  dM  in  hmntk  ts  ««ll» 
Tin  7«r  was  afadMn  Inaidnd  48. 
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D.  O.  M.  Sacer  RichaeWs  hie  dormit  MathkAus.  (Sed  non  toiosy  nee  mora  din- 
mma)  Laetatns  genaisse  pares.  Incertam  est  utram  Doctior  an  Melior.  Animntn  et 
gloria  non  qoaennt  homan. 

IMvinely  rich  and  learned  Bichard  Mathsk, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoic'd  this  father. 
Short  time  his  sleeping  dost's  hei^s  covered  down, 
Not  so  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 

V.  D.  M.  in  Angl.  XVI  annos.  In  Dor.  N.  A.  34  an.  Ob.  Apr.  22, 1669,  j£tatis 
tme73. 


Elder  Jamks  Hcmphkbts,  who  died  May  12, 1686,  aged  78. 

Inclosed  within  this  shrine  is  sacred  dnst, 
And  only  waits  for  the  rising  of  the  just. 
Most  hseful  while  he  lived ;  adonied  his  station. 
Even  to  old  age  he  serv'd  his  generation .- ' 
Since  his  death  thought  of  wim  great  veneration. 

fiow  great  a  blessing  this  Ruling.  Elder  he 
Unto  the  Church  and  Town  and  Pastors  three. 
Mather  he  first  did  bv  him  help  receive ; 
Flint  he  did  next  of  burdens  much  relieve ; 
Renowned  Danforth  he  did  help  with  skill. 
Esteemed  high  by  all ;— bear  fruit  until 
Yielding  to  death  his  glorious  seat  did  fill. 

OrLtKUtus  SroiroBToifus,  armiger  Provincis  Massachusettensta  in  Nova  Anglui 
Legatus,  deinde  Oubemator :  Nec-non  CnrisB  in  cadem  Provineia  Saperioris  Jnsticia 
rius  Capitalis,  Hie  jacet.  Vir  conjugii  nescius,  Religione  sanctus,  Virtute  clams, 
Doctrina  Celebris,  Ingenio  acutus.  Sanguine  et  animo  pariter  iUustris;  iEquitatis 
amator,  Legum  propugnator,  Collegii  Stonghtoniani  fimdator,  Literarum  et  litera 
torum  fautor,  celebenunus,  Impietatis  et  vitii  hostis  acerrimus.  Hunc  Rhelores 
amant  facundum,  Hunc  Scriptores  norunt  elegantem,  Hunc  Philosophi  quserunt  sapi- 
entem,  Hunc  Doctores  landunt  theologum,  Hunc  Pii  venerantur  austerum,  Hunc 
omnes mirantur !  omnibus  ignotum.  Omnibus  licet  notum.  Quid  plura  viator?  Qnem 
perdidimus — STotroHToiruH  ?  Heu !  Satis  diJti ;  urgent  hichrjnnfle ;  Sileo.  Vixit 
annos  septuaginta.  Septimo  die  Jnlii  Anno  Salutis  1701  Cecidit.  Heu!  Hen! 
Qnalis  Luctus ! 


DOVER. 


DovEB  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham;  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  precinct  in  VT&^  and  as  a  town  in  1784.  The  church  was  em-' 
bodied  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Caryl  was  its  minister  the 
same  year.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  41  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  who  was  settled  here  in  1812. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  wood.  Pine  Hill,  in  this  town  and  Medfield, 
is  400  feet  above  Charles  river.  Population,  518.  Distance,  5 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  14  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  a 
nail  factory,  which  manufactured  300  tons,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
hands  employed,  14;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  There  is  also  a 
rolling  miU,  which  manufactured  500  tons  of  hoops,  rods,  Ac. ;  the 
value  of  which  is  $55,000. 
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POXBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1778.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Kendall,  the  first  minister,  was 
ordained  here  in  1,786.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1779.  Mr. 
Kendall  continued  its  pastor  till  1800.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Loring^ 
his  successor,  was  settled  here  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  1806. 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton,  the  third  minister,  continu^  here  about 
four  years ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  was  installed  in 
1816.  Rev.  Willard  Pierce,  the  next  niinister,  was  ordained  in 
1824. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  two  churches,  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist,  and  a  village  of  about  25  well-built  dwelling- 
houses.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  15  to  Taunton,  5  to 
Wrentham,  37  to  Worcester,  20  td  Providence,  and  24  to  Boston. 
Population,  1,416.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837,  there  were 
133,654  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  valued  at  $121,571.  There 
were  2  cotton  mills;  17  hands  were  employed,  and  $12,360  worth 
of  goods  manufactured ;  two  woollen  mills,  cloth  manufactured, 
46,000  yards,  valued  at  $48,000 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace ;  iron 
castings  made,  300  tons,  value,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  20. 
The  value  of  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured,  waa 
$15,000. 

John  Shepherd,  who  died  in  Attleborough  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  years,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  ''  He  re- 
tained all  his  feculties  of  mind  and  body,  except  his  eye-sight,  to 
the  last,  and  was  just  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  assistance,  till  a 
few  days  before  his  death.^  H6  lived  over  a  hundred  years  on 
his  native  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  pious  character ;  cheerful  in 
disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and  of  a  quick  imderstanding.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-sight  on  a  sudden,  during  the  night,  and  was  not 
himself  aware  of  it  imtil  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in 
vain  for  the  light  of  day.  He  could  distinctly  recollect  events 
which  had  occurred  a  century  before.  He  had  one  son  and  seve- 
ral daughters. .  Two  of  his  daughters  lived  to  upwards  of  80  years ; 
and  another,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  in  1828, 
lived  to  the  age  of  97  years.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  and 
usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  till  the  last  fifteen  years  of  hex 
life.  She  abstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  never 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  cofiee,  and  wondered  how  peo- 
ple could  love  either.  Her  most  comnion  food  was  milk.  She 
adhered  to  the  same  fashion  in  dress  for  80  years." 

*  It  is  of  him  that  the  well-known  anecdote  is  told,  that  he  lived  in  two  coonties  and 
foar  different  towns,  and  yet  never  moved  [during  that  time]  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  bom. 
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The  annexed  engraving  is  a  repreaenta* 
tion  of  a  very,  singular  monument  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  in  the  center  of  this 
town.  In  order  to  read  the  inscription,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  lid  or  cover,  which 
turns  up  like  the  hd  of  a  tea-pot,  and  lays 
on  the  rest  by  the  side.  The  cover  is  of 
iron,  and  is  kept  to  its  place  by  hooks;  the 
date,  1810,  is  cut  upon  it.  'The  following 
is  the  inscription : 


_        .  erected  by  Doct.  N.  Miller,  to 

lb«  memory  of  his  I^nd,  Mr.  Zidoci  Howi,  who  £ed 
1819,  Ml.  77,  and  who  foughl  under  the  great  Wuh- 
ingtoD. 

To  tbflse  who  vieir,  before  foat'e  gone, 
-  ^^^■--—  —    .-^^--  Be  pleas'd  to  pat  this  cover  on. 

1810. 
On  the  kiside  of  the  cover,  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  following 
is  in  gilt  letters: 

The  gnvt  is  waiting  Tor  yonr  body, 

And  Christ  is  wailing  Tor  vonr  soal, 
O,  may  this  be  jam  cheerful  stud;. 
To  be  prepared  when  death  doth  cm\\. 

The  lower  part  of  this  monument  is  of  granite.  This,  with  the 
apparatus  at  the  top,  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  kept  it  in  his 
tHHise  some  years  before  his  death. 


FRANKLIN. 

PaiKKLiH  was  set  off  from  Wrentham,  in  1737,  as  a  distinct 
parish,  and  incorporated  aa  a  town  by  the  name  of  Franklin*  in 
1778.  A  charch  was  organized  here  in  1738,  and  Rev.  Elias  FTa- 
ren  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  died  of  the  consump- 
tion, in  1754.  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haven,  Rev. 
Caleb  Bamum  took  the  pastoral  charge,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  eight  years,  when,  difficulties  increasing,  he  resigned. 
When  the  Revi^utionary  war  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
Iain  in  the  western  »rmy,  and  died  in  ibe  camp,  in  1776.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bmmons,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Bamum,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1773,  and  coDtinued  pastor  for  fifty-four  years.     He  was 

•  "The  name  was  aelecled  in  hoDor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.  While  Dr. 
Frankbii  was  in  France,  a  friend  of  his  in  Boston  wrote  to  him  that  a  town  in.  the 
vieinitjr  of  Boston  had  chosen  hia  name  by  wbich  to  be  Iraown  in  the  world,  and  he 
presumed,  aa  they  had  no  bekl  with  which  lo  summon  llie  peojrie  to  meeting  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  present  of  such  tn  instrument  from  him  would  be  very  acceptable,  espe- 
(uaHy  u  they  were  about  erecting  a  new  meeting-house.  The  doctor  wrote,  in  reply, 
tlnu  be  presumed  the  people  in  Franklin  were  taort  fimd  of  tense  than  pf  tamd ;  and 
aecordingly  presented  them  with  a  handsome  donalinn  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
parish."— Aialbv')  Centtmual  Scmm. 
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business  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  93,173  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  ^160,186.  There  were  also 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  5  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,968 ; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  323,000  yards,  valued  at  $31,140; 
males  employed,  17;  females,  31.  Population,  1,6%.  Distance, 
17  miles  trom  Dedham,  18  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  27  from 
Boston. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a  communication  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachutotts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Mann. 
It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated. 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rocket,  in  searching  for  a  stray  horse,  discovered  a  train 
of  42  Indians,  aboat  snnset.  From  their  appearance  he  suspected  thev  intended  to  at- 
tack the  settlement  at  Wrentham  the  next  morning,  after  the  men  had  dispersed  to 
their  work ;  he  therefore  followed  them,  secretly,  till  they  halted  for  the  nignt,  whm 
he  hastily  returned  to  the  settlement  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants.  A  consolta^ 
tion  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  Indians  early  the  next  morning. 
A  company  oif  13,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ware,  was  hastily  collected  from 
Wrentham  and  the  vicinity ;  who,  having  secured  the  women  and  children  and  the 
infirm  in  the  garrison,  set  out  for  the  Indian  encampment,  where  they  arrived  just  be- 
fone  day-light ;  and  were  posted  within  a  short  distance,  with  orders  to  reserve  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  began  to  decamp. 

**  Between  day*ligfat  and  sunrise  the  Indians  suddenly  rose  from  their  resting  places, 
when,  upon  a  signal  given,  a  general  discharge  was  made,  which  threw  them  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Some,  in  their  confusion,  while  attempting  to  escape,  leaped 
down  a  precipice  of  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height ;  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  Two  of  them,  who  were  closely  pursued,  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves  in  Mill  Brook,  where  they  were  found  and  killed.  It  is  rekited  that  one 
Woodcock  discharged  liis  long  musket,  called,  in  those  days,  a  buccaneer,  at  a  fugitive 
Indian,  at  the  distance  of  80  rods,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  then  killed  him. 

"  The  number  of  Indians  killed  was  from  20  to  24 ;  and  not  one  of  the  whites.  Tlie 
place  where  this  bold  adventure  occurred  is  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham 
which  is  now  Franklin.  The  large  rock  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  is  to  this 
day  called  ludUm  Sock.  The  time  is  not  certainly  ascertained ;  but  it  was,  without 
much  doubt,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1676,  when  the  Indian  forc^  were  dispersed 
in  parties  thronghoitt  the  country .'' 


MEDPIELD. 


This  is  the  forty-third  town  in  Massachusetts  that  secured  an 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1650.  A  church  was  organized  here  in 
1651,  consisting  of  eight  members;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.  was 
installed  pastor  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  England, 
and  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  Harvard  college.  He  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  a  preacher,  physician,  and  school-master,  at 
the  same  time.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than  for- 
ty years,  and  died  in  1691.  After  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  in 
which  thirty-two  candidates  were  employed,  Joseph  Baxter  was 
setUed,  and  sustained  the  pastoral  office  more  than  48  years.  Mr. 
Baxter  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  the  ag^  of  eighteen, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  youth  his  settlement  was  delayed  almost 
three  years.    ''  He  was  selected  for  a  missionary  during  his  minis- 
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try  by  Governor  ^ute.  Wheil  hie  excellency  had  a  conference 
with  the  Indiana  at  Georgetown,  on  Arronsic  Island,  in  August, 
1717,  he  presented  to  them  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protestant  missioaary ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Ralle,  he  was  rejected.  Mr. 
'  Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Townseftd,  who  was  set- 
tled in  1745,  and  died  of  the  smatl-pox  in  1776.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1770.  Dr. 
Prentiss  died  in  1814,  deeply  lamented." 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Charles  and  Stop  rivers.  In  the  village  are  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  (one  of  them  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist,  and  about 
40  dwelling-houses.  Considerable  quantities  of  boots,  shoes  and 
straw  are  manufactured  here.  The  principal  business,  however, 
is  agriculture.  There  are  extensive  meadows  west  of  the  village, 
on  Charles  river,  which  are  very  valuable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  (which  is  spelled  on  the  ancient  records  Mead- 
Jield,)  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  plantation  being 
situated  near  these  meadows.  There  is  good  peat  in  the  town, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  Distance,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  17  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston.  Population,  899.  The  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  straw  bonnets,  of  which,  in  1837,  there 
were  124,000,  the  value  of  which  was  $135,000. 


XuMM  Haute  ui  Mcdfitid 
The  above  is  a  west  view  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now 
standing  m  New  Elngland.    It  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  east- 
Ward  from  the  central  village  of  Medfield,  on  the  main  road  to  Ded  - 
ham.     This  house  was  standing  at  the  time  when  the  principal 

Eart  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  in  1676.  It  is,  proba- 
ly,  the  only  house  of  the  kind  now  standing  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
laost  of  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  built.  This  house  is 
34  feet  in  length,  141  feet  in  breadth,  10  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  eaves  of  the  roof,  about  12  feet  from  the  eaves  to  me  top  of 
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the  roof.  There  are  three  divisions  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting 
of  one  principal  room,  an  entry,  and  a  pantry ;  on  the  second  floor 
are  two  chambers,  above  which  is  a  narrow  garret.  The  building 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  about  as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop.  The  floor 
of  this  building  is  sunk  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  it  is  %tated,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  weavers. 

In  this  town  slaves  were  formerly  cortimon  and  numerous.  Con* 
ceming  witches,  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Saunders'  Historical  Sermon, 
,that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  reprove  Goody  Lincoln  for  the 
sin  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  felt  a  strange  pain  in  his  leg  on 
his  return,  which  was  attributed  to  her  ill  influence. 

The  greater  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 
The  following  accotmt  of  attack  of  the  Indians  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Saunders'  Historical  Sermon,  preached  at  Medfield,  in  1817,  page 
17. 

'^  Having  arrived  in  a  vast  body  at  Wachusett  mountain,  in 
Princeton,  they  [the  Indians]  divided  for  more  extensive  mischiefs 
into  two  parties.  One  proceeded  toward  Concord,  Chelmsford, 
Wobum,  and  Haverhill ;  the  other  burnt  Lancaster,  Marlborough, 
and  Sudbury,  and  soon  reached  Medfield.  The  Sunday  before 
the  assault,  they  were  seen  on  the  heights  of  mount  Nebo  and 
Noonhill,  as  the  people  came  out  from  public  worship.  There 
were  then  four  [14]  garrisons  in  town.  Nearly  300  soldiers  had 
arrived  for  its  defence;  but  these  had  been  billeted  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  every  direction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  charged 
his  flock  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise  and  guarded  against  dan- 
gers. Monday  morning,  21st  February,  1676,  was  the  fatal  period. 
During  the  night  preceding,  the  Indians  had  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  oi  the  town,  skulking  beside  every  fence  and 
building.  At  the  first  da^rn  of  day,  about  60  buildipgs  were  set 
into  a  blaze  at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  through 
great  perils  were  able  to  reach  the  garrisons,  others  were  shot 
down  as  they  rushed  out  of  their  houses^  and  one  was  burnt  in  his 
own  dwelling.  At  length,  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire 
over  a  bridge  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Burning  the 
bridge  in  order  to  cut  off  pursuit,  they  retired  to  a  savage  feast  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  in  view  of  the  ruins  they  had  occasion- 
ed- Philip  had  been  seen,  riding  upon  a  black  horse,  leaping  over 
fences,  exulting  in  the  havoc  he  was  making.  Though  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  left,  threaten- 
ing to  visit  them  every  year  for  twenty  years  to  come.  He  did 
not  live  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

"The  destruction  commenced  at  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  bams  were  consumed  between  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  bridge  leading  to  Medway.  Nearly  50  build- 
ings and  two  mills  were  destroyed.  The  best  houses  and  all  the 
garrisons  escaped.  The  damages  were  estimated  at  about  9,000 
doUJeixs.    It  was  supposed  that  there  were  500  Indians  in  this  en- 
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gagement  Their  dread  ol  cannon  hastened  them  away^  Soon 
after,  they  carried  destruction  to  Reboboth,  Pawtucket,  and  Provi* 
dence.  Here,  John  Fussell,  aged  about  100,  was  burnt  in  his 
house.  Eight  inhabitants  were  killed,  four  were  mortally  wound- 
ed, besides  three  soldiers  who  fell,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteen. 

'^  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  Indians  met  with  a  notorious 
rqndse  at  the  stone-houSe  near  Medfield,  in  the  north-east  comer 
ot  Med  way.  On  the  2d  of  July,  there  was  near  this  a  new  con- 
flict in  the  woods,  and  more  execution  was  done  upon  the  enemy. 
Among  the  captives  recovered,  a  slave  gave  information  of  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  Taunton  with  200  savages,  which  information 
proved  the  preservation  of  that  town  by  timely  auxiliaries  sent  to 
their  protection.  July  25th,  30  of  our  men  and  90  Christian 
Indians  from  Dedham  and  Medfield  pursued  the  savages  and  capti- 
vated about.  50  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomham,  the  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  Soon  after,  the  savages  retired  from 
this  part  of  jthe  country,  to  carry  new  distresses  into  more  distant 
regioas." 


MEDWAY. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Medfield :  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1713.  Mr.  David  Deming,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained 
in  1716,  and  continued  nearly  seven  years  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan 
Buckman,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  Dec,  1724,  and  continued 
the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church  more  than  seventy  years.  He 
died  Feb.  6,  1795,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  and  71st  of  his  minis- 
try. Mr.  Benjamin  Green  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Buckman  for  a  few  years.  Rev.  Luther  Wright  succeeded  Mr. 
Green  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Luther  Baily.  The  second  church  in  Medway  was  formed  in 
1750,  and  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  settled  in  1752,  as  the  first 
minister.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  and  some  difficulties  in  the 
church,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1769.  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  the  second  pastor,  continued  his  active  and  useful  labors  from 
1773  till  1807,  when  they  were  terminated  by  a  severe  paralysis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  who  was  invested  with  the 
pastoral  charge  in  1814. 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Medway,  or 
Factory  Tillage,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  east  upon  the  old  Med- 
field road.  The  spire  seen  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  building  on  the  left  with  a  small  low  spire  is 
a  4  story  cotton  factory,  standing  on  Charles  river.  This  village 
consists  of  37  dwelline-houses,  3  stores,  3  cotton  and  1  woollen 
factories.  The  boot  and  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent  in  Medway  village  and  in  West  Medway.  In  East  Med- 
way is  a  bell-foundry,  (owned  by  Col.  Geo.  H.  Holbrook.)  an 
organ  manufactory,  and  a  clock  factory.    This  town  is  graauaUy 
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unproring  in  appearance,  wealth,  and  popnlation.  Then  are  in  thfl 
limits  of  the  town  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Dedfaain, 
and  20  S.  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,050. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills ; 
2,500  spindles ;  428,300  yards  of  cotton  goods  manafactured,  tha 
value  of  which  was  $43,120.  Two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 76,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactared,  Talned  at 
$63,000.  There  were  38,494  pairs  of  hoots  and  100,650  pairs  of 
shoes  manufectured,  valued  at  $149,774;  males  employ«i,  199; 
females,  98-  there  were  33,200  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  rai- 
ned at  $40,400 ;  there  was  also  a  manulactory  for  cotton  hatting, 
and  anoUier  for  cotton  wadding. 
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MILTON. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  hare  been  Vncata^ui»' 
aett.  In  1662,  the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  that  Unquety,  since 
called  Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  had  the  consent  of  the 
general  court  It  had  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated the  same  year. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  this  town  there  is  a  range  of  the  Blue 
ISUa,  710  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is  a  noted  landmark 
for  sailors.  It  presents  in  full  view  Boston  and  its  environs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain in  the  interior.  Milton  is  adorned  with  some  pleasant  country 
seats,  and  contains  at  the  two  falls,  and  at  the  bridge  where  the 
Neponset  meets  the  tide,  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  &c.  For- 
ty or  fifty  vessels  annually  visit  the  wharves  with  wood,  coal, 
lumber,  grain.  Sec.  The  first  paper-mill  ever  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  this  town.  There  are  3  churches,  8  Congrega- 
64 
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tiOngX  and  X  Universalist.  Population,  1,772.  Distance,  7  miles 
8:  of  Boston,  6  E.  of  Dedharn. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
and  Milton  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Neponaet  river,  which  is 
tha  dividuig  line  between  the  towns.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
Milton  side  when  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
coooecting  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  village,  which  consists 
of  nearly  100  dwelling-houses,  3  churches,  2  Congregational,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Methodist ;  two  cotton  factories,  2  pa- 
per-mills, two  chocolate  mills,  and  a  bank,  the  "  Dorchester  and 
Milton  Bank;"  this  institution  is  located  on  the  Dorchester  side. 
"  The  Governor  Hutchinson  House"  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  the  Milton  side,  which  rises  immediately  from  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Neponset.  The  central  part  of  the  village  is  between 
Biz  and  seven  miles  from  Boston. 

Milton  was  the  summer  residence  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  last  royal  gover- 
nor but  one.  He  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  forwarded  the 
stamp  act  by  letters  written  on  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  stamps,  a  mob  assaulted  his  house  in  Boston,  in  1765,  and 
having  forced  him  to  retire,  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  safety, 
either  destroyed  or  carried  off  his  plate,  his  family  pictures,  most 
of  the  furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  poimds 
steriing  in  mdney,  and  the  manuscripts  and  books  which  he  had 
been  thirty  years  collecting.  In  1772,  a  number  of  his  letters 
were  found  written  to  the  British  cabinet,  stimulating  them  to 
enforce  their  plans  against  the  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The 
general  court,  upon  knowledge  of  this,  voted  to  impeach  him,  and 
requested  his  majesty  would  remove  him  from  office.  HutcbinsMi, 
Then  informed  of  this,  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  became  at 
length  so  obnoxious  to  the  province,  that  he  was  supo^eded  by 
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Governor  Gage,  in  1774.    He  died  in  England,  in  1780,  aged  69 
years. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, Jan.  25th,  1839. 

'*  The  Jirst  vaper-mH  buUt  in  New  England. — An  act  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  I^ew  England  was  passed  by  the  general  coort  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
13th  Sept.,  1728,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Fhilllps. 
Benjanun  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  for  the.  sole  manufacture  of 
paper  for  ten  years,  on  the  following  conditions  :  In  the  first  fifteen  months  to  make 
one  hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
second  year  to  make  fifty  reams  of  wnting  paper,  in  addition  to  the  first-mentioned 
quantity.  The  third  year  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  make  twenty-five  reams  of  a 
superior  qualit)r  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  former  mentioned,  that  tibe  total 
annual  produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  reams  a  year. 
The  aforermentioned  proprietors  erected  a  small  paper-mill  in  Milton,  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing Neponset  river,  near  the  lower  bhdge.  What  number  of  years  the  original  prrorie- 
lOTS  carried  it  on,  is  not  now  known ;  their  master-workman's  name  was  Henry  wood- 
man, an  Englishman  ^  he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children,  two  daughters,  Abigul 
and  Rebekah.  The  paper-mill,  having  been  stopped  for  some  time,  was  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who,  for  want  of  workmen,  was  prevented  making  any  use  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  who  procuzed  a 
paper-maker  from  a  British  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Hazel- 
ton,  who  obtained  a  furlough  long  enough  to  set  the  mill  to  work,  there  being  an 
American  paper-maker,  Abijah  Smith,  then  living  in  Milton,  a  decent  workman,  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  continued  at  the  business  until  an  advanced  age.  On  the  regi- 
ment to  which  Hazelton  belonged  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commander-in-chief 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  he  went  with  the  army  to  Canada,  and 
received  a  wound  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  when  Wolfe  fell,  and  died  a  f^w  weeks 
f^er.  After  a  short  time,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  again  set  the  min  at  work.  He  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  made  his  own 
moulds.  After  a  few  years  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  19  or  20*  years, 
who  was  also  considered  a  first-rate  workman.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  first  papep> 
mill  built  in  New  Enghuid,  and  probably  the  first  erected  this  side  of  Philadelphia,  if 
not  the  first  in  America :  and  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  now  invaluable 
and  extensive  branch  of  New  England  productive  industry,  on  whieh  so  many  thou- 
sands depend  for  support." 


NEEDHAM. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  was  incorporated  in 
1711.  It  is  something  of  tbe  nature  of  a  peninsula,  being  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  limits  by  Charles  river. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  river ; 
Broad  meadow,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  the  towns  of  Dedham 
and  Newton,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
town  is  uncommonly  well  watered,  and  is  diversified  with  hilLsr 
and  plains.  In  the  course  of  the  river  which  separates  this  town 
from  Newton,  there  are  two  falls,  called  the  upper  and  lower  falls, 
which  afford  valuable  water  privileges.  At  the  upper  falls  is  the 
largest  cataract  in  the  whole  of  Charles  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.     The  water  here  falls  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed  of  rocks. 

The  principal  settlements  in  the  town  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the- 
upper  and  lower  falls.  There  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  both 
or  these  falls,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Newton.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  this  town  6  paper-mills;  610  tons 
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of  stock  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $61,000 ;  one  cotton  milf, 
1,700  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  190,000  yards,  valued 
at  $19,000 ;  three  hat  manufactories,  which  manufactured  15,004 
hats,  valued  at  $18,729;  one  window-blind  hinge  manufactory, 
which  manufactured  50,000  pairs  of  hinges,  valued  at  $12,500 ; 
there  were  22,673  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$14,964  18;  males  employed,  26;  females.  41.  There  are  5 
churches,  9  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, 1,492.  Distance,  4  miles  north-west  of  Dedham,  and  12 
westerly  from  Boston. 

The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Townsend 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1720.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  upwards  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  here  in  1764.  Dr.  West 
resigned  his  charge  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Steph«i 
Palmer,  who  was  settled  in  1792.  During  the  ministry  ot  Dr. 
West,  conflicting  interests  respecting  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house occasioned  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  societies.  The 
West  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1778. 
Thev  erected,  a  meeting-house,  but  did  not  have  constant  preach- 
ing K)r  several  years.  A  church  was  oi^nized  in  1798,  and  the 
W&Xt  yeigr  B^y.  Thomas  Noyes  was  ordained  their  first  minister. 


QUINOY. 


This  town  was  originally  the  first  parish  in  Braintree.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Capt.  WoUaston,  and  from  him  was 
named  Motmi  WoUaston.  It  appears  that  he  became  discouraged, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Virginia,  appointing  Lieutenant  Filcher 
his  agent.  One  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  petti- 
fog^r  at  Purnivars  inn,  being  one  of  the  company,  excited  a 
({edition  against  Filcher,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  plantation 
Morton  then  assumed  the  control,  and  having  received  some  goods 
from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  trade  being 
profitable,  the  company  devoted  their  gains  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  changed  the  name  of  their  residence  to  Merry  Mouniy 
wh^re,  as  it  is  related  in  the  New  England  Memorial,  '^  setting  up 
a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it 
like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather,  yea,  and  worse  practices, 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bao- 
chanalians."  They  soon  after  began  to  sell  arms  to  the  savages. 
This  alarmed  the  other  plantations.  The  magistrates  of  Pl]rmouth 
colony  wrote  to  him  civilly  and  repeatedly,  requesting  him  to 
desist  from  this  commerce;  but  Morton  treated  the  proposition 
with  contempt ;  upon  which,  Capt.  Standish,  with  a  small  force, 
came  to  Mount  WoUaston,  took  Morton,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
left  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  planters.  Morton 
was  carried  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
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Quincy  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1792.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Mr.  Edmund  Qiiincy,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Mount  Wollaston.  The  south-western  part 
of  this  town  forms,  with  Uttle  exception,  a  complete  body  of  granite 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone,  which  furnish  a  beautiful 
material  for  building.  A  railroad,  nearly  three  miles  in  lengthy  has 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  to  convey  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  Neponset  river.  The  rails  are  of  wood, 
six  feet  apart,  mrmly  laid  upon  blocks  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
iron  plate,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  move  so  easily  that 
one  horse  has  drawn  twenty  tons,  besides  the  wagon,  which 
weighs  six  tons.  This  railway  was  built  in  1826,  and  was  the 
first  constructed  in  America.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here ;  large 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  salt,  are  manufactured 
here.  The  pleasantness  of  the  town,  its  nearness  to  Boston,  and 
good  schools,  induce  many  famihes  to  make  it  their  residence. 
There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist  Population,  3,049.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham, 
6  from  Hingham,  and  8  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  quarried 
in  tnis  town  64,590  tons  of  granite,  valued  at  $248,737 ;  hands 
employed,  533.  The  value  of  coach,  chaise,  harness  and  wheel- 
wright business  was  $32,650 ;  hands  employed,  36.  The  value  of 
coach  lace  manufactured  was  $12,000;  males  employed,  7;  females, 
16.  Boots  manufactured,  27,437  pairs ;  shoes,  lo,6(3  pairs,  valued 
at  $111,881;  males  employed,  163;  females,  58.  Vessels  built  in 
the  five  preceding  years,  13 ;  tonnage,  2,594 ;  valued  at  $122,650 : 
hands  employed  m  ship-building,  50.  Ten  vessels  were  employea 
in  the  coa  and  mackerel  fishery ;  6,200  quintals  of  codfish  were 
caught,  valued  at  $18,800 ;  mackerel  caught,  1,750  barrels,  valued 
at  $12,242 ;  hands  employed,  100. 

Quincy  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States.*  The  following  cut  (a  reduced  copy  from  one 
in  the  American  Magazine)  is  a  representation  of  the  two  Adams 
houses,  near  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill,  in  Quincy.  The  house  on 
the  right,  with  a  lightning-rod  attached  to  it,  is  the  house  where 
John  Adams,  the  elder  president,  was  bom,  the  other  in  which  his 
son  John  Q.  Adams  was  bom,  in  July,  1767.  In  the  garret  was 
packed  his  valuable  hbrary  while  he  was  minister  at  Russia.    It 

*  It  appeals  firom  an  epitaph  on  a  monament  raised  by  the  elder  President  Adams, 
that  Henry  Adiuns  vas  the  progenitor  of  the  Adams  family  in  this  conntry;  in  the 
epitaph  it  is  said,  "  He  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecution  in  Bevonshire, 
England,  and  alighted,  with  eight  sons,  near  Moant  Wollaston.  One  of  the  sons 
retamed  to  England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  explore  the  country,  four  removed  to 
Medfield  and  the  neighboring  towns,  two  to  Chelmsford,  one  only,  Joseph,  remained 
here,  and  was  an  original  proprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree.*'  Joseph  Adams 
had  a  son  Joseph  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of 
John  Adams  the  president.  They  were  distinguished,  as  we  'learn  from  the  epitaph 
referred  to  above,  "  for  their  piety,  humilitv,  simplicity,  prudence,  patiencej  teihper- 
aace,  fragality,  mdostiy,  and  pierseverance.'' 


Adam  Hmuts  m  Quauf 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  "Whitney,  pastor  of  the  first 
Congregational  society,  who  occupied  the  house  from  1800  to  1804. 
Back  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  meadow  (»f 
some  extent  \  connected  with  this,  there  is  the  following  anecdote, 
oAen  related  by  the  eider  Adams,  respecting  himself: 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  grammar,  bat  ii 
was  dull,  and  I  hated  it.  My  father  was  amcious  to  send  me  to 
college,  and  therefore  I  studied  grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  going  to  my  father,  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
vishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  '  Well,  John,'  said 
he,  '  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  you  may  try  ditching ;  per- 
hi4>s  that  will.  My  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may 
put  by  Latin,  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful  change, 
arid  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  foimd  ditching  harder 
than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experi- 
enced. That  day  1  eat  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  1  when 
liight  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison  between 
Latin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  I  dug 
the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner  j  but 
it  was  humiliating,  and  I  could  not  do  it!  At  night,  toil  conquered 
pride,  and  I  told  my  father^one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life — 
that  if  he  chose  1  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad 
of  it ;  and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  two  days'  labor  in  that  abominable  ditch." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  io  this  place : 

Braiotreyl  thv  Fiophel's  gone,  Ibis  Tomb  inters 
The  RGverend  Moses  Fisk,  this  sacred  herse 
Adore  Heaven's  pnuseful  art  ihat  form'd  the  man 
who  souls  DOI  to  himself  bul  Christ  ofi  wan, 
Sail'd  thro'  the  simils  with  Petsi's  fomilf , 
Benown'd  aud  Gaius's  hospiuhty, 
Faale'd  patience,  James  his  prudence,  John's  iweet  lor^ 
Is  landed,  enter'd,  clear'd  ood  crown'd  above. 
Obitt  August  the  i,  mccini,  JEtatis  suce  uii. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Henir  Fljmt,  who  came  to  New  England  in 
the  year  1635|  was  ordained  the  first  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Braintry  1639,  and 
died  27th  April,  1663.  He  had  the  character  of  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
learning,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  in  his  office.  By  him,  on  his  right  hand,  Ues  the  body 
of  filargery,  his  beloved  consort,  who  died  March  1686-7.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hoar.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety,  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished  for 
instructing  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent  to  her  from  other  towns,  especially 
from  Boston.    Descendants  of  goodly  families  in  Old  England. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Leonard  Hoar,  some  time 
president  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1675,  aged  45  : 

Three  precknw  fiiends  under  thb  tomtaatone  lie,       Was  here  extolled,  envied,  all  in  a  braath, 
Putenu  to  aged,  youth,  and  uiftnc^,  His  noble  consort  leaves,  is  drawn  to  death. 

A  great  mother,  her  learned  Bon,  with's  child,  i  Strange  changes  may  bcfiill  us  ei«^  we  die, 
Toe  first  and  least  went  free,  He  was  exiled.  Blest  they  who  well  arrive  at  eternity. 

In  love  to  Chrisi,  this  country,  and  dear  friends,  God  grant  some  names,  O  thou  New  England's  frieno, 
He  left  his  own,  croased  seas,  and  for  ameiuis  Don't  sooner  (ode  than  thuie,  if  tinoes  don't  mend. 


Sacred  to  tho  memory  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jan.,  of  Boston,  Barfister  of  Law,  young* 
est  son  of  Josiah  Qaincy,  Esq.  late  of  this  place.  Brilliant  talents,  uncommon  elo- 
quence, and  indefatigable  application  raiseid  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
pofession.  His  early,  enlightened,  inflexible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  country 
18  attested  by  monuments  more  durable  than  this,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  wdl- 
known  productions  of  his  genius.  He  was  bom  the  23d  of  February,  1744,  and  died 
the  26th  of  April,  1775.  His  mortal  remains  are  here  deposited,  with  those  of  Abigail, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  PhiUips,  Esq.,  born  the  14th  of  April,  1745,  died  the 
25th  March,  1793. 

Stranger,  in  contemplating  this  monument  as  the  frail  tribute  of  filial  gratitude  and 
afiec^on, 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame? 

Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  fame ! 

Or  seeks  thy  neart,  averse  from  public  strife, 

The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life? 

Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere. 

And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear ! 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  originally  a  part  of  Braintree ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1793.  A  chujrch  was  formed  in  1731,  and  Rev. 
Elisha  Eaton  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  the  same  year.  He 
continued  about  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Taft,  who  continued  in  the 
pastoral  ofl5.ce  nearly  forty  years.  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  D.  D., 
was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Taft,  in  1789.  Dr.  Strong 
died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomeroy. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  dismissed  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Hitchkock.  "During  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ministry,  the  east 
part  of  the  town  of  Randolph  became  a  separate  society.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house,  organized  a  church;  and  on  the  29th 
cf  December,  1821,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  and  present  pastor,  was 
ordained." 

In  the  following  cut,  the  church  seen  on  the  left  is  the  first 
Gongiegataonal  chorcb.  The  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  in 
tius  town  stood  on  this  spot.    The  present  building  is  the  third 
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limits  of  the  town,  6  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Baptmt,  and 
1  Episcopal.  Population,  7,493.  In  Roxbury  village  there  is  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  another  for  tho 
manufacture  of  India  rubber  cloths,  &c.,  an  article  which  it  is  be- 
lieved is  destined  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance.    ' 

T^e  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
was  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  to  the  church  in  this  place.  He  is 
usually  called  ^'  the  Apostle  of  Indians."  He  was  bojm  in  England, 
in  1604.  The  fodlowing  biographical  sketch  is  extracted  from  Al* 
len's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

"  His  pious  parents  early  imparted  to  him  religions  instmction,  and  it  was  not  withoot 
effect.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  for  some 
tune  the  instnicter  of  youth.  In  1631  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arriving  at  Boston 
harbor  November  third,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Hiere  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  remain,  out  he  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbory  Novem- 
ber 5,  .1632.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  pastor.  These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In  i637  they 
both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hiitchinson,  and  were  both  witnesses  againsi 
her  at  her  trial.  In  1639  they  were  appointed,  with  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester, 
to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  For 
tuneful  poetry  it  would  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  even  to  that  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins ;  but  it  did  not  give  penect  satisfaction.  The  reverend  Mr.  Shepacd  of  Cambiidge 
thus  addressed  the  translators : 

<  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  cle^  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme ; 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen.^ 

The  New  England  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  br  President  Dunsteri 
and  they  have  passied  through  twenty  editions.  In  1641  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  £liot*s  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  Uie  reverend  Mr.  Denfoith 
and  Mr.  Walter. 

<<  His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Having  imbibed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  became  eag^ly  desirous  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  glad 
tidings  ^f  salvation.  There  were,  at  the  time  when  he  began  his  missionary  exertioasy 
near  twenty  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  but  they 
were  very  similar  in  maimers,  language  and  religion.  Having  learned  the  baitooos 
dialect,  he  first  preached  to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  town 
of  Newton,  October  28,  1646. 

**  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  appre^ 
hensive  of  losing  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  was  introduced.  When  he  was 
alone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened  him  with  every  evil  if  he  did  not  d^ 
sist  from  hia  labors ;  but  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  bv  the  fbar  of 
danger.  He  said  to  them,  <I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great  Gkid,  and  niy  Qod  is 
with  me ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  s^hems  in  the  country ;  I  will  go 
on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  yon  dare.'  With  a  body  capable  of  enduring  fetigue, 
and  a  mind  firm  as  the  mountain  oaks  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  went  from 
j^ace  to  place,  relying  for  protection  upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  declaring 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  benevolent  z^  prompted 
him  to  encounter  with  cheerfulness  the  most  terrifying  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  the 
most  incredible  hardships.  He  sajrs  in  a  letter,  *  I  have  not  been  dry,  nif  ht  or  day, 
from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth ;  but  so  travelled,  and  at  i^^t  pull  off 


missionary  tour  every  fertility 
planted  a  number  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

"  He  made  every  exertion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  he  stimu- 
lated many  servants  of  Jesus  to,  engage  in  the  missionary  work;  and  although  he 
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over  the  stapidity  of  many,  who  prefared  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  liTed  to 

see  twenty^oar  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fellow-preachers  of  the  precions  gosprt 
of  Christ.  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  9ible,  and  several  other  books,  best  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
the  natives.  He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  no  othes  missionary 
could  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  1675,  during  Philip's  war,  when  sonie  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most  infuriate  .*^pirit,  intended  to  hare  de- 
stroy^ them.  He  sufiered  every  abuse  for  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  could 
quench  the  divine  charity  which  glowed  in  his  heart.  His  firmness,  his  z«l1,  hia 
benevolence  at  this  period  increased  the  pure  lustre  of  his  character.  When  he 
reach^  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be 
liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  teacher  of  the  chnreh  at  Rozbury.  .  It  was 
with  joy  that  he  received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague,  in  1688.  When  he  was  bend- 
ing under  his  infirmities  and  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  number 
of  &milies  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  iiistroct 
them  in  the  truths  of  Grod.  He  died  May  20, 1690,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  say- 
ing that  all  his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who  surrounded  his 
b«i  to  pray.    His  last  words  were,  "  welcome  joy.'' 


>Ia  ii^i^ 


Fm  wimth  of  the  kandwriting  of  the  JUv.  John  Eliot,  copied  JHman  original  UUeein 

of  the  MaaoachiueHM  ^Ketoriecu  Society. 

Joseph  Warren^  a  major-general  in  the  American  array,  and  a 
martvr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  was  bom  in  this  town, 
in  1740,  and  graduated  at  Harrard  college,  in  1759» 

"  DirectiBg  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But  he  lived  at  a  ymoA  when  greater  objects  claimed 
his  attention  than  those  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  coocage  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  any 
labors  or  dangers.  His  etoquenoe  and  his  talents  as.  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many 
occasictis,^  from  the  year  in  which  the  stamp  act  was  passed  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  He  was  a  bold  politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended,  that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether 
external  or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  resisted ;  and  he 
believed  that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  her. 
From  the  year  1768  he  was  a  principal  member  of  a  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in 
Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  ttie  concerns  of  the  coontrv.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wise.  In  this  assembly  the  plans 
pf  defence  were  matured.  After  th&  destructioik  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  energy  of  a  great  and  daring  mind.  It  was  he 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington^  obtained  information  of  the  intend^ 
ed  expedition  against  Concofd,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched  an  express  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  ^t  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger^ 
He  himself  on  the  next  day,  the  mestorabte  nineteenth  of  April,  was  very  active.  It 
is  said  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs  that  a  bell  took  off  nart  of  his  ear-lock.  In  the 
confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  be  had  vast  influence* 
in  preserving  order  among  the  troops.  After  the  demrture  of  Hancock  to  congress^ 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  his  place.  Four  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hiU  he  received  his  commission  of  major  general. 
When  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within 
the  lines  he  went  down  from  Cambridge  and  joined  them  as  a  volunteer  on  the  event- 
fa\  day  of  the  battle,  June  the  seventeenth.  Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball 
Ktmck  him  on  the  heaad,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches,  aged  tfairtyrfive  years.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  his  bones  were  taken  up  and  entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  hail 
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been  grand  master  of  the  free-masons  in  America,  a  lirother  mason  and  an  doqnent 
enlor  pronounced  a  funeral  eulogy.  With  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  blamed, 
Pr.  Wamn  was  yet  judicious  in  counsel,  and  candid  and  generous  towards  those 
who  had  different  sentiments  respecting  the  conu^versy.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  his 
disposiiion  humane,  find  his  manners  affable  and  engaging.  In  his  integrity  and 
patriotism  entire  confidence  was  placed.  To  the  most  u|kdaunted  bravery  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  tht;  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdom 
fld^  an  able  statesman.  He  published  an  oration  in  1772,  and  another  in  1775,  ecm- 
memorative  of  the  fifth  of  Maroh,  1770.'' 

WiUiam  Heath,  a  majorrgeneral  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
born  in  this  town,  in  1737.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  from 
his  youth  was  remarkably  fond  of  military  exercises,  and  read 
whatever  he  could  find  on  the  sul^t.    The  following  is  from 

Alden's  Collection. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  that  contest  which  issued  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  states,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety  appointed  by  the'  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  Soon 
after  the  war  was  hegun,  he  received  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
imny  of  the  United  States,  and,  the  year  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-geneial.  He  continued  in  the  public  senrice  of  his  country  till  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  and  was  appointed  to  various  important  stations  and  extensive  com- 
mands. 

'  *<0n  the  restoration  of  peace,  he. returned  to  his  fiunily,  and  emploved  himself  in 
agrieulmral  pursuits,  and  the  various  duties  of  private  lim  and  of  snch  public  offices 
as  his  fellow-citizens  called  him  to  fill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  federal  constitution,  and  gave  his  vote  for  its  adoptioni.  He  waa 
vepeatadly  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  in  the  council  of  Bfassachnaetts.  In 
the  year  1806,  he  was,  chosen,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  lieutenant  joveiQor  of 
the  commonwealth,  but,  being  far  advanced  in  age,  did  not  accept  the  profifered  hcmor, 
As  judge  of  probate,  he  served  his  county,  very  acceptably,  for  many  years,  and  till 
the  close  of  life. 

f(  In  a  domestic  sphere,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition  an4 
sianners.  Few  men  appeared  more  free  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and  ran<i 
eor,  or  expressed  their  sentiments  on  public  men  and  measures  with  more  prudence, 
than  General  Heath.  From  his  yonth,  he  was  a  believer  and  public  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  adorned  his  profession  by  his  exem]daiy  life  and  conversation. 
After  a  few  days  of  confinement  with  sickness,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814| 
meetiDC  1^8  dilution  with  Christian  fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope," 


SHARON, 


Thi8  town,  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton,  was  incorporated  in 
1766.  This  place  was  called  Mashapoag  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
principal  branch  of  Nepon^et  river  rises  in  Mashapoag  pond  in 
this  town.  The  church  formerly  denominated  the  second  precinct 
in  Stoughton  was  organized  in  1741.  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  continued  in  the  ministry 
more  than  fifty-four  years.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
Whitaker,  who  continued  here  nearly  17  years,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1816.  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecom  was  the  next  minister;  he 
continued  about  three  years,  and  was  afterwards  installed  at  West- 
brook,  Maine,  a  Universalist  minister. 

The  following  is  a  N.  Eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Sharon^ 
showing  one  of  the  churches,  the  spire  of  another,  (now  erecting) 
«nd  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity.   The  main  road  appears 


STOUOBTON. 


lt«rtk-*a*ltrn  wo*  >m  the  caOralfort  af  Skarau. 


•n  the  ri^t,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance ixie  of  the  Blue  HUb,  which  are  the  hi^test  elevations  in 
die  limits  of  Norfolk  cotmty.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
passes  within  about  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  village. 
There  an  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  Popula- 
tion, 1,093.  Distance,  8  miles  ntnn  Dedham,  17  from  Taunton, 
84  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  18  from  Boston.  The  Sharon  Cot- 
ton Factory  Cmnpany  vas  incorporated  in  1611,  vith  a  capital  oi 
$100,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  miUs,  spindles,  948 ;  cot- 
tm  goods  manufoctaied,  179,077  yards,  valued  at  ^,760  22 ; 
one  vooUea  mill,  which  manuhctured  26,000  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  $12,600;  there  were  2,804  straw  Ixninets  manufactured, 
valued  at  $4,451  60. 


STOUGHTON. 

SToofiHTON  was  originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and  Foxbo- 
Tough.  It  was  incorporated  in  1726.  A  church  was  organized  in 
1744,  and  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams  received  the  pastoral  charge  in 
1746,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  £lAy-three  years.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1792,  and  continued  twen- 
ty-four years.  He  resigned  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gay,  who  continued  pastor  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
resigned  in  1822.  Dr.  Park,  formerly  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  over  the  church  ana  the  society  who  usually 
worstup  with  them.  Mr.  Steams  was  ordained  over  the  first  parish, 
and  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  when  he  was  dismissed. 
Bev.  Mr.  Ballou,  an  UniversaUst  minister,  is  the  stated  preacher 
in  the  first  parish. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Stough- 
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WALPOLE. 

This  town  was  set  otf  from  Dedham  in  1724,  and  incorporated 
the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Philips  Payson  was  settled  here  in 
1730,  and  continued  in  the  tninistry  more  than  forty-seven  years. 
He  educated  four  sons,  all  of  whom  settled  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Payson  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Rev.  George 
M orey.  Rev.  John  P.  B.  Storer  was  settled  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Morey  in  1826.  The  second  church  was  formed  about  die 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Storer,  and  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1828. 

Three  considerable  branches  of  Neponset  river  from  Sharon, 
Foxborough,  and  Medfield  unite  in  this  town.  There  are  3 
churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,592. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham,  21  from  Providence,  and  20 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  3 cotton  mills;  spindles,  1,924, 
cotton  consumed,  85,21)0  lbs.;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  278,000 
yards,  valued  at  $46,500 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,' 39.  Two 
woollen  mills;  4  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  80,000  lbs.; 
cloth  manufactured,  95,000  yards;  value,  $103,250;  males  em- 
ployed, 28 ;  females,  25.  Two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
155  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $12,000.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces; 
iron  castings  made,  413  tons,  valued  at  $41,300;  hands  employed, 
26;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  The  value  of  hoes  manufactured, 
$5,000;  hands  employed,  7;  capital  invested,  $10,000;  straw 
bonnets  manufactured,  9,669 ;  value,  $19,338 ;  value  of  twine 
manufactured,  $6,666. 


WEYMOUTH. 


Tms  place,  the  Wessagvssei  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  except  Plyniouth.  "In  1622,  Thomas 
Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  London,  having  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sent  two  ships,  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle 
a  plantation.  Many  of  the  adventurers  being  sick  on  their  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality  and 
kindness  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  number,  in  the  mean 
time,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  named  Wessa- 
gusset,  which  they  judged  convenient  for  a  settlement,  the  whole, 
company  removed  to  it,  and  began  a  plantation."  This  was 
rather  of  a  disorderly  company,  there  being,  as  it  is  stated,  "many 
of  them  rude  and  profane,"  and  being  badly  governed,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  experienced  much  suffering  from  their  extravagance 
and  conduct  towards  the  natives,  such  as  taking  their  com,  &c. 
Hie  Indians  were  so  incensed  against  them  that  they  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  whole  company.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  daring  exploit  of  Capt  Standish,  some  account  of^  which  is 
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given  on  the  I7th  page  of  this  work.  Such,  however,  wu  the 
reduced  state  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  natiTes, 
that  it  was  deemed  pmdent  to  break  up  the  settlement  It  appears, 
however,  there  were  a  few  inhabitants  here  in  1624,  as  it  is  staled 
"  that  the  few  inhabitants  of  Wessagusset  receiving  an  accesaicHi 
to  their  number  frpm  Weymouth,  in  England,  the  town  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  hence  been  called  Weymouth."  In  1635,  a  Sb. 
Hull  and  21  families  joined  the  settlement.  Mr.  Hull  was  a 
minister  from  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  their  first 
preacher.-  This  town  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's 
war,  in  IG'S,  and  7  or  B  houses  were  burnt. 


JVorUcra  viae  of  IVqrmntk  VilUgt. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Weymouth,  as  aeen  from 
near  the  residence  of  Minot  Thayer,  Esq.,  whose  house  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  called  the  Union  church ;  this,  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
are  within  the  Umits  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Sliip-building,  to 
some  extent,  is  carried  on  in  this  place ;  vessels  of  ^)0  Ions  haTe 
been  laimched  above  the  bridge,  over  Maniquot  river.  This 
village  (about  oae  third  of  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Braintree)  is 
16  nules  from  Dedham,  6  from  Randolph,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  undulating  and  aUmy,  and  the  soU 

fenerally  good.  It  has  a  good  landing-place  for  vessels  of  li^t 
urthen;  about  600  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  place,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  abcnit  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The  "  Union  Bank "  of 
Weymouth  Snd  Braintree,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  located 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship,  2  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  Population,  3,387.  In  1837,  there  were  70,166  pairs 
of  boots  and  242,083  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town, 
the  vahie  of  which  was  $427,679 ;  males  employed,  828 ;  femalea. 
5 19 ,  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $^,600. 


WRfiNTHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  included  widiin  the  limits  of  Dedham^ 
and  was  set  off  in  1661,  when  tfiere  were  only  sixteen  families. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1673.  There  was  no  church  formed  here 
till  1692,  when  Ber.  Samuel  Mann,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Mann  preached  to  the  few  families  here  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, but,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  settlements  for  more  than  four  years.  When  they 
retu^ed,  thev  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  accompany  them.  He 
shared  with  them  all  their  aifficulties  and  privations,  left  a  numerous 

S^terity,  and  died  in  1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry, 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev:  Henry  Messenger,  who  continued  m 
the  ministry  nearly  32  years.  Rev.  Joseph  Bean  Was  the  next 
minister ;  he  was  settled  in  1750,  and  died  in  1784^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  David  Avevy,  who  was  dismissed  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  Rev.  Eli^ia  Fisk  was  bis  successor.  The 
AesNff  CkiM,  and  Society  in  North  WrwUiam  were  formed 
fMmtts  f»  the  instalment  of  Berv.  John  Cleveland,  in'  1798 ;  ha 
— fimtid  pastor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  In  Nortti  WieBtlMn» 
«id  4ied  in  1815,  aoed  66.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fieldj  who 
MMtimiid  iMtflor  dxnit  dme  yeafs,  and  then  resigned.  Ms. 
Thaieber  was  fais  successor,  and  was  orduned  in  1823.  In  )8B0, 
Mr.  Thatcher  and  a  p^t  of  did  <^niQh  seceded,  and  fotmsd  them- 
aalves  into  ^^a  distmotand  separate  church.''  The  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1767 ;  the  north  meetfaig-house  was 
completed  in  1804. 

Tm  first  English  inhabitant  in  Wrentham  was  one  Mr.  Shearft. 
In  Mr.  Bean's  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  1773,  it  is  ftated  that 
the  town  was  named  Wrentham^  because  some  of  ttie  first  settlers 
were  fiom  a^town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  first  English 
person  bom  in  the  town  was  Mehitabel  Shears,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Shears.  The  first  person  buried  in  the  town  was  an  infant 
son  of  John  Ware,  Feb.  10th,  1673.  In  Philip's  war,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  town,  the  Indians  burnt  all  tl\e  houses  bat 
two;  these  were  saved,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  persons  having 
tk»  small-pox  m  them,  of  which  fact  the  Indians,  by  some  means, 
beoaine  awjUiiinted.  After  the  Indhan  war  was.over^  the  fitrilowing 
persons  hsid  their  names  affixed  to  an  instrument  engi^ging  to 
return. 


Eleazer  Metcalf,        BleaserOajr,  SumelMan,  JftmnMoBmaii, 

AobertWaie,   .         Duiel  Whright,        JohnWsie,  Josqih  Kingsbmiy, 


WiUUm  Mackneh, .  Samuel  Fiaiier,^         Nathaniel  ware,       SadUiel  tSbinn 
liiuiiel  Haws,  John  Pajrne,  Conielias  Fisher, 

ifAoL  AldisB,  Benjamin  Bocket,      Michael  Willson, 

Wrentham  is  a  pleasant  villag^^  consisting  of  about  40  or  60 
dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank,  and  an  acade- 
my. In  the  cut  the  church  is  seen  on  the  left;  the  Wren- 
tham Bank  is  the  first  building  standing  northward.  Day's 
Academy,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1806.    PopulatioOi 
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Abington,  Hanover,  Sfiddlebardugh,  Sdituate, 

Bridgewater,      Hanson,  N,  Bridgew'ater,  Wareham, 

Carver,  Hingbam/  Pembroke,  W.  Bridgewater. 

Duxbury,  Hull,  Plymoiith, 

FJ.  Bridgewater,  Kingston,    ,  Plympton, 

Halifax,  Marshfidd,  Rocjiiester, 

In  18^,  the  population  of  this  cbunty  was  38,136;  in  1890,  it 
was  48,993 ;  in  1837,  it  was  46,253. 


ABINGTON, 


It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settlements  in  this  town  commenced 
in  1668  ^r  '9.  The  first  grant  made  by  the  Plymouth  colony 
within  this  town  was  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Souther,  in  1654  In  1664, 
another  grant  was  made  to  his  heirs  and  to  the  heirs  of  Clement 
Briggs.  After  the  year  I67S,  the  heirs  of  Phineas  Pratt  had  grants 
located  here.  In  1656,  a  tract,  three  ^iles^  square,  from  Accord 
pond  southerly,  above  Scituatei,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
others.  In  1668,  a  tract  two  miles  long  by  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  was  sold  by  the  colony  to  James  Lovell,  John  Holbrook,  and 
Andrew  Pord,  of  Weymouth,  for  83/.,  above  Mr.  Hatheriy's  grant, 
and  adjoining  the  colony  line.  Previous  to  1660,  Iiieut^  Peregrine 
White,  of  Marshfleld,  had  a  grant,  which  is  described  as  being 
between  two  .brooks,  in  the  fork  of  them,  the  Indian  names  of 
which  are  given  in  the  records,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  Beaver 
brook  and  the  one  east  of  it;  by  this  fact  is  it  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  name  of  Abington  was  Manamooskeagin^  a  word  Which 
signifies  *'*•  much  or  many  beavers."  The  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  was  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1714 ;  hia 
successor  was  Ezekiel  Dodge,  who  was  ordained  in  1750.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  suoceeded  by  ReV«  Steumuel  Niles,  who  was  Mdaiaid 
in  1771,  an4  died  in  1814  The  next  miniatw  was  Rev.  Holland 
Weeks,  who  was  installed  heire  in  18J5.  In  1806^  a  nuwbtt  of  Ae 
inhabitantiB  of  the  south  part  of  Abington,  and  of  the  eeet  ^ 
Bridgewater,  were  inoorporated  as  the  ^'  Union  Oahriniatic  Soei* 
ety ;"  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thomas  was  ordained  xheir  pastor  the  aune 
year,  in  1818,  '<  The  Tbiid  Society  in  Alongton  '^  was  ineorpo. 
rated,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Golboam  was  installed  pastor. 

AlHngton  is,periiaps  the  best  gruing  town  in  Plymouth  coualf. 
It  has  generally  a  moist  and  strong  mhI,  and  the  township  is  Ins 
elevated  Und  between  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  baya. 
The  south-eastern  section  of  the  town  is  rather  swampy  as  well  as 
rocky.  Hence  the  popular  name,  '*  Little  Comfort,"  has  beea 
iised  for  that  region.  In  the  north-eastern  section  is  a  long  ridge 
of  eleviBited  pasture,  of  good  soil,  still  oalledj  from  its  original 
growth,  '^  Beech  Hill."  There  are  large  tack  factories  in  this 
place ;  and  the  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town  has  been 
estimated  at  $500,000  annually.    There  are  4  churdtes,  3  Omgre^ 
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gational,  and  1  Baptist  Population,  3,057.  Distance,  TSi  miles 
N.  W.  of  Pl3rmouth,  8  S:  of  Weymouth  Landing,  18  north-^easterly 
of  Taunton,  and  19  niiles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
98,081  pairs  of  boots  and  526,208  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured 
in  this  town,  valued  at  $746,794,26;  males  employed,  847; 
females,  470. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

Thb  ancient  town  of  Bridgewatei*  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  formed  then  u  part  of 
Duxbury.  ^^Ousamequin,  sachem  of  the  Contrie  of  Pocanauket," 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original  deed,)  '^  granted,  &c.  a  tract  of 
land  usually  called  Saughht/ck^^  extending  in  length  and  the 
breadth  thereof  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say :  from  y«  weare  att 
Saughtuckett  seven  mylies  due  east,  and  from  said  weare  seven 
(miles)  due  west,^  and  from  said  weare  seven  myles  due  north, 
and  from  said  weare  seven  miles  due  south,'^  &c.  This  deed  was 
signed  in  1649.  Ousamequin,  the, sachem  mentioned  above,  was 
the  great  sachem  Massasoit,  who  adopted  this  name  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  consideration  for  which  the  ^chem 
granted  the  above  land  was  as  follows : — '^  7  Coats,  a  y^-  and  half 
in  a  coat, — ^9  Hatchets,— S  Howes, — ^20  Knives,— 4  Moose  Skins, 
^—10  y^*  and  half  of  Cotton."  This  contact  is  said  to  have  been 
made  and  executed  on  a  small  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Sachem's 
Rock,  a  little  south  of  Whitman's  mills  in  R  Bridgewater,  The 
wear  which  they  first  established  as  their  center  was  a  little  above 
the  mills,  near  the  ancient  fording  place. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1656,  was  very  extensive,,  and  embraced  within  its  limits  four 
townships,  which  now  bear  the  sanie  name.  In  1790,  before  its 
division,  it  contained  9,764  inhabitants.  The  south  parish  of  the 
ancient  Bridgewater  now  constitutes  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  second  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  partition 
line  was  run  easteriy  and  westerly  across  the  town,  leaving  omch 
of  the  largest  parf  on  the  northerly  side,  ''regard  then  being  had 
to  the  erection  of  other  parishes  in  future.^'  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1717|  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allm,  their  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  the  next  year.  His  successor  was  John 
Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1791,  in  the  60th 
year  of  hianunistry.  Mr.  Shaw's  successor  was  Zedekiah  Saa*- 
ger,  D.  D. 

Bridgewarter  contains  some  of  die  best  lands  in  Plymouth  county. 
Taunton  rivnr,  which  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  is 
a  stream  of  some  importance;  vessels  have  been  built  upon  it  of 
150  tons  burthen,  and  floated  down  its  current  during  high  water 
in  freshets.  There  are  in  the  town  large  factories  of  anchors,  nails, 
machinery,  cotton  ginns,  boots  and -shoes.    Iron  ore  is  found. 
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Northcnt  v  cc   f  EndgtmateT 


The  above  shovs  the  appearnnce  of  Bndgewater  as  ?t  is  sren 
on  the  elevaled  ground  about  one  mile  northward  of  the  Tillage, 
on  the  road  from  East  Bridgewater.  This  is  a  pfeasant  village, 
having  3  churches  (2  Congregational  and  1  New  Jemsalem)  and 
an  academy.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth,  10  from  Taun- 
ton, and  27  from  Boston.  Population,  2,092.  In  1S37,  there  were 
manufactured  3,124  pairs  of  boots,  and  63,800  pairs  of  shoe^ 
the  value  of  which  was  1^57,317;  males  einptoyed,  160;  females, 
66,  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces;  400  tons  of  iron  castings 
made,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  two  nail  factories ;  1,000  tons  of  naUs 
manufactured,  value,  $60,000 ;  hands  employed,  30,  Two  mMin- 
factories  of  cotton  ginns;  value  of  ginns  manufactured,  $22,500; 
hands  employed,  30;  capital  invested,  $42;000.  Two  forges;  140 
tons  of  bar  iron  and  anchors  manufactured:  value,  $17,000.  One 
tolling  and  machine  shop,  which  employed  60  hands ;  there  was 
also  a  tack  m^iifactory,  which  employed  12  hands. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  Aldeii's  CoDectioa. 

Beneath  an  depcnited  ihe  remains  of  Lieat.  Josnui,  Aldch,  nho  died  21  HaKh, 
1809,  in  the  60  jeax  of  his  ase.  He  led  a  sober  and  re^lar  life,  vas  a  friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  a  ateadf  tutendanl  on  publick  worship,  and  a  valaable  member 
of  society.  In  his  last  wiU  and  testament,  aSler  some  dedactioni,  he  beqaeatbed  a 
tenth  pan  of  his  property  lo  the  South  CoagTegationalsoeietf  in  Bridgevater,!^  which 
one  htiDdjed  dollars  were  for  the  use  of  the  charch,  of  which  he  was  a  taember,  tm 
hundred  dollars  for  the  enconragement  of  psalmody,  and  the  remainder  for  the  (hnd 
of  said  society.  To  perpetnate  his  memory,  and  to  erpress  the  gratitude  dm  to  an 
example  wo  votthy  of  imiiaiiou,  it  has  been  thoaghi  fit  to  erect  thin  aonumeai. 


Beneath  are  depooiled  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Nathik  MtTcncLL^  Esq.,  is  whom 
pmdencc  and  eoonomy,  benevolence  and  piety,  were  happily  and  eonspicnonxly  nnited ; 
whoae  opeii.dispoaltiQo  pnxruml  him  conlideTice  and  esteem  in  private  lile,  while  bis 
patriotinii,  integrity,  and  strong  natural  abihties,  repeatedly  advanced  him  by  the 
niflraget  of  a  virtnons  people  lo  a  scat  in  government ;  who  in  various  capacities 
■erred  his  town  and  country  with  fidelity  and  honour ;  and,  through  liie,  Sustaiued 
the  characler  of  a  devoat,  exemplary  christian,  an  obliging  neighbt»r,  a  kind  hnsbaad, 
and  tender  partnt.    He  died  with  the  small-pei,  2  March,  1789,  in  Uie  60  year  of  his 
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•|e,  belof«d  and  ]a««itad.    His  widow  and  childraii  to  reoovd  tlMir  gnttitad0  and  fhm 
virtues  of  the  deceased^  have  erected  this  i)u)niiineiit. 

Beneath  are^eposited  the  remains  of  Deacoa  Isaac  Lahia,  who  depaited  this  bS» 
20  June,  1810,  in  the  54  vcar  of  his  age,  with  a  oomfbrtaUe  hope  of  fh^nre  hamriness, 
having  s  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and,  daring  the  days  of  his  nealth, 
he  was  anzions  to  j[>romote  the  improvement,  inten»t,  and  happiness  of  society.  To 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  express  the  gratitude  of  his  lelatms,  they  have  eredted 
thjj?  monument. 


Sacred  to  the  memorv  of  Eev.  Joeif  Shaw,  almost  sixty  years  a  foithfol  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  1791,  aged  83  years.'  0  man,  greatly  beloved !  thoa  ahalt  rest  and  stand  ia 
thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days. 


OAltVER. 


Carter  was  incorporated  in  1790;  it  was  previously  the  second 
parish  in  Plympton,  and  derives  its  name  &om  that  of  the  fiist 
governor  of  Plpnouth  colony.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1637, 
^^  Lakenham  Farm,"  now  in  the  limits  of  Carver,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Pljrmouth,  who  was  an  assistant.  In  1640, 
"  Colebrook  South  Meadows  "  and  "  Lakenham  West  Meadows  ** 
wete  granted  to  divers  persons.  At  this  early  period  some  scat- 
tered cottages  began  to  extend  on  the  western  pr<3cincts  of  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  on  the  path  to  Namasket,  and  successively 
in  1650  and  1662.  In  1664,  South  Meadows  were  purchai^  from 
the  natives.  In  the  year  1700,  settlements  were  extended,  when 
lands  there  sold  at  2s.  the  acre.  The  south  part  of  the  territory 
Was  then  called."  Samson's  country,"  from  the  sachem  of  it,  for 
whom  and  his  wife  a  reserve  of  200  acres  was  made,  1705.  Tbeir 
privileges  were  "  fishing  in  the  brooks  and  ponds,  to  make  tar  and 
turpentine,  and  to  hunt  on  axiy  undivided  lands ;  to  cnt  poles,  and 
to  get  bark  in  undivided  cedar-swamps,  to  make  houses,''  Sec. 

Carver  comprises  the  ^atest  and  the  poorest  territorial  part  of 
the  town  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  original  growth  being 
chiefly  pitch-pine,  though  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  red  and 
black  oak.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  white  cedar-swamp  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  which  yielded'  large  supplies  of  that 
valuable  wood.  There  are  at  least  12  ponds  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  furnish  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  ^'  A  place  called 
'  Swan  Holt '  by  the  first  planters,  a  little  south-east  of  Wenham 
Pond,  denotes  the  former  visits  of  tfiat  bird,  the  earliest  harbinger 
pf  spring ;  for  before  the  ice  is  yet  broken  up,  the  iswan  finds  an 
open  resting-place  among  the  ozier  holts,  while  the  kildee^^  fiyinff 
over  the  land  from  the  sea-shore,  soon  after  confirms  the  vemd 
promise."  Here,  too,  on  the  confines  of  the  Wauconquag,  amone 
the  high  trees  of  the  impenetrable  forest,  the  eagle,  the  crane,  and 
the  bittern  build  their  nests.    There  are  a  number  of  iron  works 

*  A  species  of  plover,  probably  the  ''que  ce  qn'U  dit "  of  the  French.  It  nay  be 
added  that  kOdu  is  theDaushword  foi  s^mf^^CoiLMau.  Hut.  S$e.iY€iL  2d  Smm. 
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in  this  tiowti.  In  1837,  there  vnere  2  air  and  cupola  ftunaees ;  30O 
tons  of  iron  castings  were  made,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cast-iron  tea*kettles  were  cast  at  FlympUxif  (now 
Carver,)  between  1760  and  1766.  Wrought-iron  imported  tea-ket- 
tles were  used  before  a  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
1702.  There  are  3  churches  in  this  town,  2  Congregational  and 
1  Baptist  Population,  990.  Distance,  8  miles  south-westerly  of 
Plymouth,  and  38  from  Bostop. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  almost  wholly  descendants  of  the 
first  planters  of  Plymouth.  Rev.  Othniel  Campbell,  the  iSrst  min- 
ister, was  ordained  in  1734.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Howlatid,  who  was  ordained  in  1746,  and  died  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  Shaw,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1807. 


DUXBURY. 


DtrxBVBT  was  incorporated  in  1637.  At  this  time  it  included 
within  its  limits  Pembroke,  the  greatest  part  of  Marshfield,  part 
of  Kingston,  and  part  of  Bridgewdter.  It3  Indian  name  was 
MaUakeesety  or  Natnamkeesei.  *'  The  probable  etymology  of  the 
pesent  name  is  Dux  and  borough,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  named 
m  honor  of  Capt  Standish,  the  dux  or  military  leader  of  the  cede* 
ny,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place."  The  first  settlers 
located  themselves  in .  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies 
by  the  bay  between  this  place  and  Plymouth.  They  probably 
chose  this  place  on  account  of  its  being  nearer  Plymouth,  and  also 
oh  account  of  the  soil,  which  at  this  spot  is  better  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  town.  The  first  church,  which  was  a  very  small 
building,  stopd  near  flie  water^  The  second  building  for  public 
worship  was  erected  a  mile  north,  and  stood  about  one  hundred 
years.  The  next  church  was  erected  in  1784,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  sandy  and  unproductive, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  spots.  The  .town  is  bounded  on  the 
esMit  by  a  bay  three  miles  in  width :  this  bay  is  bounded  oh  the 
east  by  The  Chsmei,  a  peninsula  or  point  of  high  land,  originating 
from  Marshfield,  and  extending  about  seven  mnes  southward  into 
tiie  bay.  On  its  'southern  extremity  is  situated  the  light-house. 
The  &rst  U^ht-house  here  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, m  1768,  at  an  expense  of  £660,  17s.;  in  1801,  this 
building  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  present  light-house  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  in  1803.  It  exhibits  two. lights, 
which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  near 
the  point  a  farm  of  rich  soil,  which-supports  one  family.  There  are 
in  the  town  2  woollen  mills,  an  air  .and  cupola  furnace,  a  bank, 
the  ''  puxbury  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  with  a  capital  of  $76,000.  There  is  a  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  this  town,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
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flmployed  m  commerce  and  the  fisheries  There  are  4  churches,' 
2  Methodist,  1  Unitanan  and  1  Umveisahst  Population  2  789 
Distance,  6  mdea  north  of  Plymouth  and  29  south-east  of  Boston 


SntfitiMitnK  mem  o/  DtoAmri 
The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Duxbury  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south-west  The  village  is  mostly  built  on  a  single  street, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  100  dwell- 
ing-houses, situated  on  a  gentle  and  somewhat  of  a  sandy  eleva- 
tion, above  the  sea.  Blue-fish  river  crosses  the  road  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village,  at  which  place  moBt  of  the  ship-building  done 
m  the  village  is  carried  on.  Standish  Hill,  still  called  "  Captain's 
Hill,"  is  situated  about  two  miles  southerly  from  the  central  part 
of  the  village.  In  1637,  there  were  46  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnage,  2,690;  there  were  18,000 
quintals  of  codfish  and  2,000  barrels  of  mackerel  taken  ;  value  of 
codfish,  $56,648 ;  value  of  mackerel,  $14,000;  hands  employed, 
306.  There  were  1,000  pairs  of  boots  and  42,334  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured,  valued  at  $56,917;  males  employed,  61;  females, 
60.  "  Number  of  vessels  built,  71 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  11,711 ; 
valu6  of  the  same,  $845,240 ;  hands  employed,  897." 

BeT.  ReJpb  Putndn  vas  the  Arst  miiuster  ;  he  was  sellled  aS  ea/lf  u  the  incoipo- 
mionoTibe  town,  andconlinaed  in  Ihe  miDislry  till  his  death,  In  1628.  He  had  been 
a  minister  in  the  Chnrch  of  Enflaod ;  bat  "  being  hnnted,"  as  he  eipressed  ii,  "  lili« 
n  partridge  npnn  the  nionntain^,  at  last  he  resolved  to  gel  oat  of  th^re,  and  take  his 
flight  to  New  England."  He  was  a  man  of  saperior  abilities,  and  saflered  imch  on 
account  of  Ihe  povertj  of  his  Oock,  but  he  did  nut  forsake  Ihem.  He  was  sacceedod 
bj  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  trho  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Ichabod  Wiswall,  who  continned 
p««or  aboal  thirty  years.    The  neit  miniater  was  Rev.  John  RotMcaon,  who  « — 


Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  military  hero  of  New  England,  wa« 
bnn  m  Lancashire,  in  England,  about  the  year  1684,  and  was,  it 
67 
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is  said,  heir  apparent  to  a  great  estate.  After  having  oeen  for 
some  time  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  settled  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  embarked  with  the  first  company  that  came  to  New 
England,  in  1620,  and  was  chosen  their  military  commander.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  perhaps 
no  man  possessed  a  more,  daring  or  intrepid  spirit.  The  hill  so 
conspicuous  in  the  south-easf  part  of  Duxbury,  called  Captain's 
Hill,  or  mount,  was  part  of  the  farm  owned  by  Standish.  He  died 
in  Duxbury,  in  1666.  The  following  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Alden's 
Collection. 

"  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  t>f  Mrs.  Standish,  the  captain  was  led  to  think, 
that)  if  he  could  obtain  Miss  Priscilla  Muilins,  a  dauf^hter  of  Mr.  William  MuUins, 
the  breach  in  his .  family  would  be  happily  repaired.  He,  therefore,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  tim^^  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Mullins'  permission  to  visit  his  danghter.  John 
Alden,  the  messenger,  went  and  faithfully  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  osqitnin. 
The  old  gentleman  did  not  object,  as  he  might  have  done,  on  actount  of  the  lecency 
of  Captain  Standish^s  bereavement.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  but 
the  young  lady  must  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the  room, 
and  John  Alden,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  excellent  form  with  a  fair 
and  mdd^  complexion,  arose,  and,  in  a  very  courteous  and  prepossessing  manner,  de- 
Uvered  his  errand.  Miss  Mnllins  listened  with  respectful  attention,  and  at  last,  aiVer 
a  considerable  pause,  fixing  iier  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  open  and  pleasant  coon- 
tenance,  said,  Pritheef  Johrif  why  do  you  not  speak  for  yourself?  He  blushed,  and 
bowed,  and  took  his  leave,  but  with  a  look  whicn  indicated  more  than  his  diffiden<;e 
would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express.  However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit,  and  it 
was  not  l6ng  before  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  ample  form.  From  them  are 
descended  all  of  the  name,  Alden,  in  the  United  States.  What  report  he  made  to  his 
constituent,  after  the  first  interview,  tradition  does  not  unfold ;  but  it  is  said,  how  true 
the  writer  knows  not,  that  the  captain  never  forgave  him  to  the  day  of  his  death." 


EAST    BRIDGEWATER. 

Tffls  was  a.  part  of  the  town  of  Bridge  water  till  1823.  There 
were  not  many  settlements  in  this  part  of  ancient  Bridgewater  till 
1685,  when  it  is  found  on  record  that^  there  was  a  petition  from 
Samuel  Allen,  William  Brett.  Isaac  Harris,  John  Haward,  jim.,  Jona- 
than Hill,  Thomas  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Allen,  |un.,  praying  for  a 
road,  and  stating  **  that  God,  by  his  providence,  had  placed  their 
habitations  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  some  two,  and  some  three 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  the  mill,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  had  a  horse-bridge  over  Matfield  river,"  since 
called  "  John's  river,"  probably  from  John  Haward,  jr.,  who  lived 
on  its  banks.  In  1723,  ^'  the  east  end  of  the  North  parish,  then 
so  called,  ever  since  called  the  West  parish,  together  with  nine 

E arsons  of  the  South  parish,  namely,  Barnabas  Seabury,  Thomas 
atham,  Nicholas  ,Wade,  Nathaniel  Harden,  Charles  Lathjam, 
Thomas  Hooper,  William  Conant,  Isaac  Lazell  and  Joseph  Wash- 
bum,  with. their  families  and  estates,  were  constituted  a  precinct, 
called  the  East  parish."  In  1724,  Rev.  John  Angier  was  ordained 
their  first  minister.  He  died  in  1787,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  minis- 
try.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Samuel  Angier,  who  was 
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the  iiame  of  Hali&x.  About  this  period,  many  towns  in  Britifih 
America  adopted  the  name  of  Halifax,  probably  in  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  or  it  may  be  in  some;  instances  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  England.  The  peo|)le  of  Halifax  are,  with  a  few- 
exceptions,  direct  descendantli  of  the  first  t^lymouth  settlers.  Some 
of  the  most  common  names  in  the  tdwn  were,  Thomson,  Water- 
man, Bosworth,  Briggs,  and  Sturtevant.  The  first  minister  was 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  ordained  in  1735.  His  voice  became 
impaii'ed,  and  he  resigned  in  1756.  He  died  in  civil  office,  in  Ply- 
mouth, his  native  town,  in  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  a  ^*  History 
of  Plymouth  Church."  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  • 
Patten,  who  was  ordained  in  1757.  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was  the 
next  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  In  1769,  and  died  in  1801,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Richmond  the  same  year. 

The  ponds  in  this  town  cover  1,700  acres!  Mowponset  Pond,  m 
the  north  part,  is  two  miles  long,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  Winnatuxet  stream,  after  passing  Plympton,  crosses  the  south- 
western section^of  this  town,  two  or  more  miles,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bridgewater  or  Teticut  Great  river.  It  is  a  crooked, 
sluggish  stream,  liable  to  freshets,  and  varies  from  14  to  30  feet  in 
width.  "  Small  as  the  Winnatuxet  is,  we  are  told  of  three  vessels 
having  been  built  on  it,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  which 
passed  to  the  sea  at  Newport ;  one  as  early  as  1764,  built>by  a  Mr. 
Drew."  Sawing  boards  and  plank,  procuring  masts,  ranging 
timber  and  the  making  of  shingles,  were  the  employments  of  the 
first  settlers ;  this  business  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  by  their 
descendants.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill ;  1  woollen  mill,  3 
sets  of  machinery ;  103,250  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $82,600 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  21.  There  were 
30,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $27,540 ;  males 
employed,  40.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Orthodox,  1  Universalist, 
ana  1  Baptist.  Population,  781.  Distance,  12  miles  westeriy  of 
Plymouth,  17  souUierly  of  Weymouth  Landing,  and  28  miles 
southerly  of  Boston* 
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Hanovbe  was  incorporated  in  1727.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  Benjamiin  Bass;  he  was  ordained  in  1728,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  continued  about  23 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  the 
next  minister ;  he  was  installed  in  1784,  and  continued  twenty-one 
years  minister  of  Hanover.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Calvin  Chad- 
dock,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  just  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Chapin,  the  next  pastor,  continued  five  years ;  Mr. 
Smith,  the  next  in  order,  was  settled  in  1827;  he  Blsq  remained 
five  years.    Mr.  Duncan,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1833, 
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The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  called  Bmumfr  Four  CarnerSy 
which  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  an  academy,  a  number  of 
stores,  and  perhaps  about  20  dweUing-houses  in  the  vicinity.  This 
place  is  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor, 
and  20  from  Boston.  Besides  the  Episcopal,  there  are  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist  church  in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Populationi 
1,435.  In  1837,  there  were  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured, 
valued  at  $10,500;  males  employed,  35;  females,  26.  There 
were  3  forges;  130  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured;  hands 
employed,  14.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  2  anchor  shops,  1 
tack  factory,  at  which  fr  hands  were  employed.  Considerable 
business  is  done  in  ship-building. 


HANSON. 

This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Pembroke. 
It  was  incorporated-  in  1820.  Rev.  Grad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  in  1748,  and  continued  in 
the  office  of  pastor  fifty-five  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83. 
'\He  was  sociable,  friendly, and  hospitable;  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
talents,  and  many  in  his  old  age  profited  by  his  instructions." 
Rev.  Qeorge  Barstow  was  successor  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Hitch*- 
cock,  and  continued  the  pastoral  relation  eighteen  years,  and  died 
in  1821,  aged  61  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howland. 

In  1837,  there  were  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  mantifactured  in  this 
town,  valued  at  $40,000;  males  employed,  180;  females,  240. 
There  were  3  nail  &ctQries;  48  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured^ 
valued  at  $6,240.  P^ulation,  1,058.  Distance,  15  miles  from 
Plymouth,  16  from  Weymouth  Landing,  and  24  from  Boston. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Universalist 
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This  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  1635,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  record  to  be  found  of  the  proceeding  of  planters  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  lands.  The  exact  date  when  the  first 
EngUsh  people  settled  here  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  some 
private  papers  there  is  a  ^Mist  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
came  out  of  the  town  of  Hingham  and  towns  adjacent,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Ekig.,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  New.Eng.," 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  inhabitants  here  as  early  as 
1633.  In  June  of  the  first-named  y^ar,  grants  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sept.,  30  of  the 
inhabitants  drew  for  house-lots,  and  received  grants  of  other  lands 
for  Ae  purpose  of  pasture,  tillage,  &c.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
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the  first  settlers  of  Hingham,  with  the  year  in  which  lands  were 
granted  them  in  die  town  : 


1635.  .      , 
Joseph  Andrews, 
Thomas  Chubbuck, 
Henry  Glbbs, 
Edmund  Hobart,  sen. 
Edmnnd  Hobart,  jr., 
Joshua  Hobart, 
lUy.  Feter  Hobart, 
Thomas  Hobart, 
Nicholas  Jaeob, 
Thos.  Lii^coln,  weav. 
Ralph  Smith,. 
Jonas  Austin, 
Nicholas  Baker; 
Clement  Bates, 
Richard  Betscome, 
Benjamin  Bozworth, 
William  Backland, 
James  Cade, 
Anthony  Cooper, 
John  Cutler, 
John  Farrow, 
Daniel  Fop^    . 
Jarvice  Gould, 
Wm.  ^ersey. 
Nicholas  Hodskin, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  Lane, 
Wm.  Large, 
Thomsis  Loring, 
George  Ludkin, 
Jeremy  Morse^ 
WilUain  Nowlton, 
John  Otis, 
David  Phippeny, 
John  Fidxner, 


John  Porter,    • 
Henry  Rust, 
John  Smart, 
Fraiicis  Smith, 
John  Strong, 
Henry  Tultil, 
William  Walton,, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
William  Amall, 
George  Bacon, 
Natluiniel  B^ker, 
Thomas  Collier, 
George  Lane, '    • 
George  Marsh, 
Abndbani  Martin, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
Richard  Osbom, 
Thomas  Wakcly, 
Thomas  Gill, 
Richard  Ibrook, 
William  Cockerum, 
William  Cockerill, 
John  Fearing, 
John  Tucker. 
1636. 
John  Beal,  senr., 
Anthony  Eames, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
Joseph  Hull, 
Richard  Jones, 
Nicholas  Lobdin, 
Ricbard  Langer, 
John  Leavitt, 
Thomas  Lincoln, 
Adam  Mott,  • 
Thomas  Minard, 


'John  Parker; 
George  Russell, 
William  Sprague,'    . 
Oeorg^  Sprague, 
Thomas  Underwood, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Ralph  Woodward, 
John  Winchester, 
William  Walker. 

1637. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Josiah  Cobbit, 
Thomas  Chaffe, 
Thomas  Clapp, . 
William  Caiislye, 
Thomas  Dimock, 
Vinton  Dreuce, 
Thomas  Hett,  ' 
Thomas  Joshlin, 
Aaron  Ludkin, 
John  Morrick, 
Thomfl^  Nichols, 
Thomas  Paynter, 
Edmund  Pitts,  . 
Joseph  Phippeny, 
Thomsis  Shave, 
Ralph  Smith, 
Thomas  Turner, 
John  Tower, 
Joseph  Underwood, 
William  Ludkin, 
Jonathan  Bozworth. 

1638. 
Mr.  Robert  Peck; 
Joseph  Peck, 
Edward  Gilman, 


John  Fdulsham, 
Henry  Chamberlin, 
Stef^en  Grates, 
George  Knights, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Matthew  Culling, 
John  Beal,  jr.. 
Francis  Jam^, 
Philip  James, 
James  Buck, 
Stephen  Payne, 
William  Pitts, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
John  Sutton, 
Stephen  Lincoln, 
Samuel  Parker, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  farm.,. 
Jeremiah  Moore, 
Mr.  H^nry  Smith, 
Bozoan  Allen, . 
Matthew  itawk^ 
WilUam  Ripley, 
John  Buck, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
John  Stephens, 
John  Stoddard, 
Wid.  Martha  Wilder, 
Thomas  Thaxter. 

1639. 
Anthony  Hilliard, 
John  Prince. 


In  1635,  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates  from  Hingham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, in  England,  began  a  settlement  in  this  town  at  a  place  called  Bear  Cove,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hingham.'  "The  house-lots  of  the  settlers,  as  already  stated, 
were  drawn  18  September,  1635.  The  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  was  there  on  that  da^,  and 
drew  &>  ^^  ^^^^  ^^c  twenty-nine.''  Mr.  Hobart  cbntinued  to.  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  his  death,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,  and  had  four  sons,  who  aU .  became  respectable  ministers.  Rev.  John 
Norton  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Hobart  a  few  months  before  his 
decease.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  1716,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  who 
continued  in  the  tninistry  nearly  sixty-nine  years,  and  died  in  .1787,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety-one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gay,  was 
ordained  about  seven  months  of  his  decease,  and  continued  about  eighteen  years,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  University. 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  Sectmd  church  m 
Hingham  was  formed  in  1745 ;  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  D.  D.,  their  first  minister,  was 
ordained  the  next  year.  He  was  pastor  here  more  than  fift^-five  years.  His  sight 
failing  him,  he  ceased  from  his  public  labors  in  1799,  and  dted  in  1802.  Dr.  Shute 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Rev.  Nicholas  B.  Whitney  succeeded  Dr.  Shute  in  1800.  The  Third  church  was 
formed  in  1807,  and  Rev.  Henry  Colmaii,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  same 
year.    Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1821. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
church  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  the  oldest  holise  of  worship  now 
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towns  of  a  similar  size.  Here  is  a  printing-«office  and  a  hodkatare, 
and  a  large  number  of  traders  in  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  town  to  considerable  ext^it 
About  80  saU  of  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackeriel  fishery  and  ^e  coasting-trade.  Seve- 
ral regular  packets  ply  between  Hingham  and  Boston,  and  in 
the  summer  months  a  steamboat  plies  daily  between  the  {daces. 
Derby  Academy,  a  free  school,  and  the  Willard  Private  Academy, 
are  highly  respectable  seminaries,  and  promise  great  privilege  to 
parents.  The  Hingham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  in  this  town  a  mutual'  insUranee  office,  and  a  Savings  bank. 
In  1837,  there  were  50  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  tonnage,  2,894.  Twenty-i^ine  hundred  quintals  of  codfish 
were  taken ;  value,  $8,700.  ITiere  were  14,436  barrels  of  mack- 
erel taken,  valued  at  $195,000;  hands  employed,  450;  "vessels 
built,  17;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,170;.valup  of  the  same,  $73,780." 
There  were  26,064  pairs  of  boots  and  5,654  pairs  of  shoes  manu* 
fiau^tured,  valued  at  $55,967 ;  males  employed,  71 ;  •  females,  51. 
One  air  and  cupola  furnace;  150  t(ms  of  castings  were  made; 
value,  $15,000;  the  value  of  wooden  ware  manufactiired.  was 
$30,000;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  18,600  umbrellas 
manufactured,  the  vahie  of  which  was  $39,500 ;  males  employed, 
20 ;  females,  53.  Various  other  articles  were  also  manufacture  in 
the;  town.  Population,  3,445.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Plymouth^ 
12  tailes  by  water  and  14  by  land  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1645,  an  unhappy  controversy  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  respecting  militsury  affairs.  The  following  account  of 
the  affair  was  taken  from  Lincoln's  Centennial  Address : 

**  The  cause  of  the  diffiealty  was  the  election  of  a  captain  of  the  company  of  militiB. 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieutenant,  Was  first  chosen,  and  was  presented  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  council,  ilefore  this  was  accomplished,  a  dissatisfaction  arose 
with  Eames,  and  Bozoan  Allen,  ^  man  of  considerable  influence  in  town  affidis,  was 
selected.  Eames  and  Allen  had  bbth  been  deputies  in  the  general  court.  A  oooif 
mission  was  refused  to  both  the  candidates.  In:  the  mean  time  the  subject  was  made 
a  question  for  discussion  in  the  church,  but  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  amoBg 
them  their  pastor,  adhered  to  Allen;  The  military  company  paraded  uiuier  his  com- 
mand, and^  on  account  of  some  alleged  misrepresentations,  Eames  was  threatened 
with  excomn^ttnication  from  tlie.<^nrch.  He  made  coniplaint  to  the  magistrates,  four 
of  whom  met  in  Boston  ^d  issued  warrants  against  five  persons  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  offenders.  Others  were  afVerwards  arrested,  and'  on  their  reitml 
to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court,  two  were  committed.  The  general  conn 
being  assembled  before  the  court  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hobait  and  his  mends,  aboot 
ninety  in  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  former,  setting  forth  the  arrest  and  com- 
mitment 6£.  their  townsmen^  as  th^  alleged,  for  words  spoken  conceming  the  lower 
of  the  general  court,  and  their  hberties,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  The  petilion- 
eni  were  required  to  designate  the  mag;istrate  or  magistrates  whom  they  declared 
guilty  of  infractions  upon  the  popular  rights.  They  then  charged  Deputy  Governor 
winthrop  with  ezercismg  tdo  much  j^wer. 

"  U^n  this  allegation,  a  full  heanng  was  had ;  and  the  decision* was,  that  it  was 
not  sustained.  The  petition  was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  by  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties ;  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  Aft^r  riiuch  discussion  and 
repeated  conferences,  resulting  in  no  decisive  liaeasuresj  the  magistrates  prroosed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elders.  This  coiirse  was  not  assented  to  by  the  depities. 
They  were  unwiUxng,  and  even  voted  not  to  impose  any  fines  upon  the  petitioners 
unless  the  partr  wh£h  adhered  to  Eames  were  also  fined,  a  disposition  of  tne  matter 
whidi  would  have  been  quite  as  equitablej  probably^  as  if  one  of  the  parties  bad 
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atae  been  adjudged  to  iMur  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  displeasare  of  the  govemnient— 
and  upon  a  rale,  too,  which,  if  adopted,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  obstinate  cttttroTenfi 
woala  often  sabserve  the  ends  of  justice.  The  final  decision  of  the  magistrates,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies,  was  to  impose  fines  upon  the  .petitioners,  Lieut.  £amea 
to  be  under  admonition,  and  the  Deputy  Crovernor  W  inthrop  to  be  acquitted  of  sJl 
that  was  alleged  against  him.  The  deputy  governor  delivered  on  the  occasioa  ot 
his  acquittal  a  very,  impressive  speech  upon  the  authoritv  of  magistrates  and  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  people.  If  we  judge  from  the  historians  of  the  time,  Mr.  Hobart  and  a 
majcnrity  of  our  citizens  appear  to  have  carried  their  liberal  principles  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  endangered  all  wholesome  authority ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  deputies  to 
impose  fines  leads  us  to  t)elieve  that  the  point  o£  controversy  was  not  the  immediate 
question  which  excited  it,  but.the  more  general  principles  involved  in  the  discussion 
of  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon  these  im^ 
portaht  principles,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  pastor  entertainea  liberal  and 
correct  opinions,  yet  he  might  have  been  indiscreet  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  them. 
"  Bat  the  popular  feeling  had  become  so  strong  that  the  authority  of  the  marshal  in 
levying  the  fines  upon  the  pastor  and  his  friends  was  resisted ;  and  Mr.  Hobwt 
was,  upon  information,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council.  He 
declined  appouring,  and  by  this  course  compelled  the  government  to  arrest  him.  He 
protested  against  this  course,  however,  declaring  <  that  he  could  never  know  where- 
fore he  was  fined  except  it  were  for  petitioning,'  and  '  that  if  he  had  broken  any 
wholesome  law  not  repugnant  to  the  hiws  of  England  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
censure.'  He  was  bound  over  to  the  court  of  assistants.  He  there  appeared,  and 
again  claimed  to  know  what  hiw  he  had  violi^ted.  He  was  told,  after  much  importu- 
nity, that  *  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  a  law  to  him ;  and  besides  the  law  of  God 
wUch  we  were  to  judge  by  in  case  of  a  defect  of  an  express  law.'  Mr.  Hobart  re- 
plied that  the  law  of  Ood  admitted  various  interpretations.  He  demanded  to  be  tried 
oy  a  jury.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  imposition  of  a  second  fine  on  Mr.  Hobcrt. 
On  a  subsequent  oecaaion,  when  he  attended  the  general  court  with  the  elders,  to  give 
their  advice  respecting  public  affiurs,  he  was  advued  by  the  governor  to  retire,  becauae 
he  had  so  much  opposed  authority :  and  in  1647,  when  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to  attend 
the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  tne  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  he  was  invited 
to  preach.  The  magistrates  sent  to  him  to  forbear,  for  this  among  other  reaeone^ 
<  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  our  eoclesiastiiud  and  civil  gov* 
ermnent,  ahd  hk  was  a  bold  mak  and  would  sfbax  his  mucd.'  " 

In  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is 
noted  that  ''  on  the  I9di  of  April,  1676,  John  Jacob  was  slain 
by  the  Indians  near  his  father^s  house.  He  went  out  with  his 
musket  to  shoot  the  deer  that  trespassed  upon  a  field  of  wheat, 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain 
is  now  situated.  The  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  neighborhood  the  night  previous,  discovered  and  shot  Jacob 
near  the  field  of  wheat.  He  was  found  dead,  and  his  musket  was 
battered  to  pieces.''  The  next  day  the  Indians  burnt  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  Joseph  Jones,  Anthony  Sprague,  Israel  Hobart,  Nathan- 
iel Chubbuck  and  James  Whiton.  As  a  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  assault  by  the  Indians,  garrison- 
houses  were  estabUshed  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  There 
were  also  three  forts,  but  the  date  of  their  erection  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  one  of  them  situated  on  the  hill,  which  at  that 
time  commanded  the  harbor,  (the  same  of  which  the  mounds  are 
still  visible  in  the  burying-yard,)  another  at  the  place  called  Fort 
HiU,  and  another  ^'  on  the  Plain  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor.'' 
miere  is  a  frequent  mention  of  disbursements  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  selectmen's  book  of  records  about  this  time. 
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The  following  respecting  Hingham  is  from  the  "  Wonder-Work- 
ing  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour,  in  New  Elngland." 

*'  At  this  time,  also,  came  to  shore  the  senrant  of  Christ,  Master  Peter  Hahbofdy 
^obart]  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  for  feeding  his  people  in  this 
Wildemesse,  being  called  to  Office  by  the  Church  of  Christ  4it  the  Towne  of  Hingham, 
which  is  scituate  upon  the  Sea  coasts  Sonth-east  of  Charles  Riirer,  being  a  place 
nothing  inferior  to  their  Neighbours  for  scituation,  and  the  people  have  mnch  profited 
themselres  by  transponing  Timber,  Flanke  and  Mast  for  Shipping  to  the  Towne  of 
Boston,  as  also  Ceder  and  Pine-board  to  supply  the  wants  of  cuier  Townes,  and  alao 
to  remote  parts,  even  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  Tney  want  not  Fish  for  themselTes  and 
others  also.  This  Towne  consisted  of  about  sixty  Families ;  the  forme  is  somewhat 
intricate  to  describe,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  wasting  crookes,  where  it  beats  upon  a 
mouldering  shore,  yet  the^  have  compleat  streetes  in  some  places.  The  people  joyned 
in  Church  covenant  in  this  place  were  much  about  an  hundred  soules,  but  have  been 
lessened  by  a  sad  unbrotherly  contention  which  fell  out  among  them,  wasting  them 
every  way,  continued  already  for  seven  yeares  space,  to  the  great  griefe  of  all  other 
churches,  who  held  out  the  nght  hand  of  fellowship  unto  them  in  Brotherly  oommn. 
nion,  which  may  (the  Lord  helping)  demonstrate  to  all  the  trae  Churches  of  Christ 
the  World  throughout,  although  they  be  distanced  by  place  or  Nation,  yet  ought  th^ 
never  to  take  up  such  an  Independent  way,  as  to  reject  the  advise  and  ooiusell  oC 
each  other,-'  &c. 

Benjamin  Lincoln^  a  msgor-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  born  Jan.  23d,  1733.  The  following 
biographical  sketch  is  taken  from  Lord's  Lempriere's  Dictionary : 

'<  His  advantages  for  education  were  limited,  and  until  the  age  of  finty  he  was  em* 
pk)ved  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  judgment 
and  intelligence^  was  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  provincial  assembly,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia,  secretary  of  theliouse  of  representatives,  and  a  memb^  of  the 
council.  In  Februar]r,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  soon  after  majoi^ 
general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  a  major-general  on  the  conti- 
nental establisnment.  His  services  were  conspicuous  towards  tlw  close  of  that  year 
in  the  northern  campaign.  He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army  which,  under 
General  Oates,  captured  the  British  under  Burgoyne.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Stillwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  reconnoitnng.  In  the  following  yeai 
he  was  appointed  bv  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern  department,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  Union.  After  a  number  of  infe- 
rior operations,  on  the  20th  June,  1779,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British 
post  at  Stone-ferry.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Charleston,  and  attempted  its  defence, 
but  was  compeUpd,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  to  capitulate.  He  was  exchanged  in 
November,  and  m  the  spring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorictown  he.  comnlanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  laiigely  in  the  dangers 
and  triumphs  of  the  day.  He  was  designated  to  conduct  the  surrendering  arm|r  to 
the  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
executed.  In  October,  1781,  congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  xnur  departinent, 
and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions, «  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  in  October,  1783,  and  received,  in  a  resolution  of 
congress,  a  flattering  expression  of  their  respect.  After  the  establishment  of  peace, 
he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  that  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  propose  terms  of  indemnity  to  the  insurgents.  In  1788,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  governor.  The  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  office  he  held,  and  discharged  its  duties  greatly 
to  the  public  satisfaction,  tmtil  the  increased  embarrassments  arising  from  the  restric- 
tions on  commerce  induced  him  to  resign,  in  January,  1809.  He  died,  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.  May  9th,  1810,  aged  78.  General  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Cindfinati 
of  Massachusetts.  He  jrablished  several  letters  and  essays,  principally  oa  sobyects 
connected  with  natural  history." 
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HULL. 

Hull  is  the  least  populous  town  in  Massachusetts,  and,  except- 
ing Newburyport,  the  smallest  in  territory.  The  township  com-* 
prises  the  peninsula  of  Nantasketj  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Boston  harbor.  The  town  is  formed  of  five  small  hills, 
connected  together  by  very  narrow  necks.  On  one  of  these  hills  is 
a  well,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  is  frequently  almost  full  of  water. 
The  principal  settlement  is  on  Nantasket  Head,  about  9  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  by  water,  and  22  by  land,  via  Hingham. 
Population,  180.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  votes  are  usually  given 
at  the  elections. 

Hull  was  incorporated'  in  1&44,  and  was  once  a  place  of  some 
note.  In  the  records  of  the  general  court,  in  1647,  it  is  mentioned, 
"  There  being  now  divera  fishermen  and  men  of  good  ability  in 
Hull,  who  may  comfortEibty  cany  on  the  affairs  of  a  town,  diey 
are  enabled,  by  the  autflonty  ot  this  c6urt,"  &e.  It  is  believed 
that  this  place  formerly  had:  several  Ccxi^gational  ministers,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Rev;  Zechariah  Whitman,  who  was  a  native 
of  Milford,  Con.  Ife  ap^ars  to-  have*  been  settled  here  m  1670. 
Rev.  Ezra  Carpente,  and  B.0V.  Samue!^  Yeazie,  who  was  settled  iii 
1753,  appear,  to  have  been  the  next  regular  ministers.  In  1837, 
there  were  2^  she^;  woqt  produced;  1,160  Ihe.;  and  2*  establish- 
ments for  th^  mamifai^ture^  of  salt,  of  which  3,600  bushels  wens 
made. 
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KmosTON  was  set  ofTas  a  parish  from  PFymouth,  in  1717,  by  the 
name  of  Jones'  River  parish.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  in  this 
place,  and  eonsequenlly  the  parish,,  received  their  names  from 
Capt  Jonesy  of  the  ship  May  Flower,  which  landed  the  fathers  at 
Pl3rmouth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with 
a  «nall  part  of  Plympton  and  Pembroke,  formed  the  parish  which 
was  set  off,  which  at  that  time-  consisted  o£  eighty  families.    The 

Srsons  who»  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  parish  were  of  the 
ilowing^names : — ^Bradford,  Bryant,  Cook,  West,  HaH,Cushman, 
Holmes,  Eaton,  Stetson,  Fulier,  Washburn,  Everson^  Mitchell, 
Hunt,  Brewster,  Little,  Gray,  Sturtevant,  West,  and  Fish^  The* 
first  minister  ordained  here  was:  Rev.  Joseph  Stacy ;  this  was  iai 
1720.  His:  successor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  whe  was  or- 
dained in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1745.  His  dismission*  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  beings  a  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
celebra^ted  Mr.  Whitefiield,  who  was  itinerating  thsough  the  coun- 
try, and  causing  gfeat  esEcitement  among  the  people.  The  inhabit- 
ants at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  prevent 
itinerant  preachers  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Rand,  who  was  installed 


was  ordained  in  1780. 

The  soil  of  Kingston  is  generally  thin  and  barren.  The  Dwtb- 
'em  part  of  the  town  is  level ;  but  the  south  part  is  broken  and 
uneven.  The  most  elevated  ground  is  Monk's  Hill,  in  the  aouth 
part  of  the  town,  neai'  Flymouth,  which  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  on  every  side.  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Ekiglishman, 
introduced  the  art  of  casting  vessels  in  sand  into  this  place  before 
the  Revolution ;  previous  to  that  time  all  iron  vessels  were  cast  on 
olay  moulds.  Mr.  Florio  died  in  Plyippton,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  There  are  3  churches  in  the  place,  2  Con-' 
gregational  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  4 
miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  5  S.  of  Puxbury,  and  33  miles  S.  E.  of 
Boston.    Population,  1,371.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1726. 


>f  Singitim. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  o(  Kinsst<m,  as 
sera  ficom  near  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Tliomas,  on  the  Plymouth 
road.  Col.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  major-general  lliomas,  who 
perished  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Chamblee;  his  house  was 
on  the  spot  where  his  son  now  resides.  Jones'  river,  a  winding 
stream,  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  elevatedground  on  whkh  the 
principal  part  of  the  village  is  situated.  'The  village  consists  of 
upwards  of  60  dwelling-houses,  unoommonly  well  built,  and  neat 
in  their  general  appearance.  'ITie  first  building,  with  a  spire,  seen 
on  the  Mt,  is  the  dd  Bapdst  church ;  the  building  seen  betveen 
the  trees,  with  two  spires,  is  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is  the 
latest  house  of  worship  in  the  place,  and  is  somewhat  novel  in  its 
construction.  The  new  Baptist  church  and  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational church,  without  a  spire,  are  to  the  eastward.  In  1837,  there 
were  19  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  totmage 
1,491 ;  codfish  caught,  14,214  quintals ;  value,  $42,242 ;  mackerel 
caught,  886  barrels;  value,  $6,348;  hands  employed,  176.     ''Te»- 
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ads  bnilty  19;*  tonnaae  of  the  same,  3,326;  valne  of  the  same, 
$172,600;  hands  employed,  40."  There  were  3  forges;  96  tons 
of  bar-iron  were  manufactured;  value,  $9,600;  there  were  2 
nail  factories  and  1  axe,  and  3  manufactories  for  cutlery. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-ysurd  by  the  Unitarian  church : — 

Miss  Lacy  LitUe,  deceased  Sept.  29, 1756,  aged  37  years  5  mofiUis. 

RiADBa !  benealh  this  monumental  pile  is  laid 

What  once  was  beauty  and  a  spotless  maid. 

Here  was  each  .virtue  and  each  Grace  combined ; 

Fair  was  her  form,  but  fairer  was  her  mind. 

So  bright  in  her  the  sei's  virtues  shone. 

They  seemed  all  oeiiter'd  in  this  maid  alonie. 

The  harmony  of  life  thus  kept  intiie, 

She  joined  at  death  the  fair  angelic  quire ; 

The  fair  angelic  quire  with  joy  confest 

They  ne'er  had  welcomed  a  more  charming  guest. 

Led  by  th'  admiring  throng,  she  takes  her  seat, 

And  half  an  Angel  Herb,  now  shines  abotb  eompleat. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  William  Band,  died  March  y  14*>>  1779,  aged  79  years 
wanting  7  ^ys. 

Here's  one  who  long  had  ran  the  Christian  Bace ; 
Kindly  relieWd  reclines  his  hoart  head. 
And  sweetly  slumb'hng  in  this  dark  embrace 
Listens  the  welcome  sound,  "  Arise  y*  dead." 

Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Ann  Warren  Sever,  daughter  to  the  Hon. 
Sever  Esq.,  &:  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  Jan^  y*  19*^  1788,  Anno  Etatis  25. 

"  How  oft  I  gas'd  prophetically  sad, 
How  oft  I  saw  her  aead  while  yet  in  smiles! 
In  smiles  she  simk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine, 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  &  increased  my  pain.'* 


MARSHFIELD. 


Marshfibld  was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Bulkley  (the  son  of  the  nrst  minister  of  Concord)  was  the  first 
minister.  He  was  ordained  about  the  time  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  was  settled 
here  in  1659,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  thirty-five  years. 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  the  next  in  succession,  was  settled  in 
16%;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  in  1707,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  upwards  of  thirty-one  years.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Hill,  Green,  and  Brown,  were  all  settled  and  dis- 
missed in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Rev,  William  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  eighth  minister,  was  settled  in  1766,  and  continued  in 
the  pastoral  ofiice  more  than  half  a  century.  The  first  minister  of 
the  Second  chtirch  was  Rev.  Atherton  Wales,  who  was  settled  in 
1739 ;  he  was  pastor  fifty-six  years,  and  died  in  1795,  aged  ninety- 
two.    Rev.  Eujah  Leonard  was  his  successor. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  two  considerable 
streams :  one  called  North  river,  which  divides  the  town  from 
ScituatOi  and  South  river,  a  stream  passing  through  the  central 
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of  lit  Uim.  Omid  WtitUr't  Horn*,  m  AbrrijbU. 


part  of  the  town.  The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  sam- 
mer  residence  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  situated  in  the  southern 
pan  of  this  town,  and  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston.  His  fann, 
which  is  stated  to  consist  of  about  1,000  acres,  comprises  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  divermty  of 
pleasant  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  fine  distant  view  of  Ae 
ocean.  "  This  town  was  originally  &  part  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
formerly  called  Rezham.  Peregrine  WkUe,  the  first  Bngli^  child 
bom  in  New  England,  died  in  this  town,  July  20th,  1704,  aged  ^. 
A  grandson  of  Governor  Carver  lived  here  to  the  age  of  icfe,  and 
in  1776  was  at  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson,  abd 
great-grandson,  who  had  also  an  infant  son  in  the  house,  making 
five  generations.  Edward  Winslow,  some  years  governor  of  Ply- 
mouQi  colony,  resided  in  this  town."  In  1837,  there  were  2  cottcMt 
mills,  1,896  spindles ;  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  17^,366  yards ; 
Talue  ^1,800;  males  employed,  10;  females,  42.  There  was  also 
1  air  and  cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory.  There  are  6  churches, 
3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist  Popu- 
lation, 1,660.  

The  following  is  from  a  monument  in  this  town ; 


Hna,  fa  ■  tjTut*!  hand,  dolh  capllTQ  lie 

A  nnnnintaardlTlDlir. 

Old  pfttnarciUj  praphfiti,  ffOBpel  bUbopt  mv 


Wtm  ttaairkbg  Mill,  10  111  In  pHtluHM. 


MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

This  place  before  its  incoiporation,  in  1660,  went  by  its  Indian 
name  Nianasket.    The  Indians  were  fbnnerly  numeioaa  in  thit 
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township,  being  governed  by  a  noted  aacbem  called  T%spacan.  In 
ihe  account  given  of  Middleborough  in  the  3d  vol,  of  the  ColL 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  says : 

'■  WliCD  aat  Plymouth  Iklhen  first  sent  two  mesMngen  to  visit  sM  MossasoiL  ia 
Jnlf.  1621,  ihejr  kidged  it>e  first  night  u  Nainuket,  where  m>  inanf  Indians  had  died 
a  Tew  yean  before  Ibal  (he  liriog  coaU  not  bury  the  dead ;  but  '  thnr  skulls  and 
boDCS  appeared  in  many  places,  where  their  dwellings  had  been.'  Namasket  is  that 
part  or  Middleborongb  where  the  Eaflish  began  their  plantation,  and  had  increased' 
to  abont  sixteen  families  before  FhiliD  began  his  war,  in  Jane,  1673.  As  soco  >a  il 
brake  oat,  they  removed  away,  as  dia  also  the  friendly  Indiaiis,  to  Plymonth  andothei 
eastern  places.  Philip  had  been  vet^  conversant  here ;  and  because  his  friend  Johii 
Saasaman  informed  the  English  of^  his  preparations  for  war,  Sansaman  was  mnr- 
dered  on  a  frozen  pond,  at  Assowam  jet,  and  Ihe  eiecotion  of  his  murderers  hastened 
on  the  war.  And  in  the  time  of  it,  Philip  once  sent  an  armv  to  waylay  C^.  Church, 
in  Assowamset  Neck,  which  is  in  Ihc  south  pan  of  Middleborongb.  He  was  also 
deliwed  in  attempting  to  cross  a  river  upon  a  tree  which  had  Mien  over  it.  This  waa 
the  river  between  Hiodleboroagh  and  Bridgewater." 

MiddteboTough  is  one  of  the  la.rgest  townships  in  the  state,  being 
15  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  9  in  width,  and  is  chiefly  a 
pine  plain.     There  are  numeious  ponds  in  the  town,  of  which  the 
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Assawainset  and  Long  Ponds  are  the  largest.  The  outlet  of  them 
ponds  produces  an  extensive  water-power.  Bog  iron  ore  was  once 
extensively  used  in  this  town,  till  it  was  discovered  that  there  waa 
an  abundance  of  much  purer  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Assawamset 
pond.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  anthracite  coal.  There 
are  in  the  town  8  houses  of  worship,  4  Baptist,  3  Congregational, 
and  I  Methodist, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  viUage  of  Four  Comers,  the  princi- 
pal settlement  in  Middleborough,  as  it  is  seen  southward  of  the 
village,  tipon  the  Wareham  road.  The  village  consists  of  about 
fiO  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  academy,  the  spires  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving.    This  place  is  15  miles  from  Ply- 
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mouih,  20  from  New  Bedford,  11  from  TauntoOi  14  from  Waie- 
ham,  and  34  from  Boston.  Population,  6,005.  In  1837,  tfiere 
were  2  cotton  mills,  2,384  spindles ;  553,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $39,710;  males  employed,  21: 
females,  67.  There  were  3  manufactories  cK  shovels,  spades,  ana 
forks ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $52,600 ;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $22,000;  there  were  2  fprges,  1  air  and 
cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory;  12,600  straw  bonnets  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,606.  Value  of  tacks  manufactured, 
$13,000 ;  16  males  and  4  females,  were  employed.  Value  of  boards 
and  lumber,  $11,112;  value  of  shingles,  $6,616. 

The  fifst  planters  of  Middleborough  came  mainly  from  Flpnouth ;  they  returned 
here  after  fhilip's  war,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller  preached  to  mem  until  a  church  was 
formed  among  them,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  1694.  IJe  died,  greatly 
lamented,  in  1695,  aged  66.  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  was  the  second  minister,  bnt  ws 
habits  were  such  that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  The  third  minister  was  Ber. 
Peter  Thacher,  who  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  was  a  faithfnl  and  successful  minister 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years ;  his  successor  was  Kev.  Sylvaaus  Ckmant,  who  was  ordained 
in  1745.  Mr.  Conant  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1777,  and  his  successor  was  Ber. 
Joseph  Barker,  who  .was  ordained  in  1781.  A  second  precinct  was  formed  in  the 
soatn-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  of  Taunton,  in  1719.  Aboot  the 
year  1724,  a  church  being  constituted  therein,  Bey.  Benjamin  Buggies  was  ordained 
pastor,  and  continued  with  them  about  thirty  years.  He  was  succe^kd  br  Bev.  Galeb 
Tmner,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  In  1743,  a  third  precinct  was  constituted  in  the 
north-w:est  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  or  Bridgewater.  A  church  wbs 
formed  there  in  1756,  and  the  next  vear  Bev.  Solomon  Beed  was  installed  their  pastor ; 
he  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Bev.  David  Gumey. 

Titicut  precinct  was  constituted  in  1743.  A  kind  of  an  Independent  church  was 
formed  here  in  1748,  and  Bev.  Isaac  Backus  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  tike 
same  year.  A  regular  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Backns 
was  installed  pastor.  The  second  Baptist  church  in  Middleborough  originated  in  the 
foUowing  manner :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  discovered  such  evils  in  Mr.  Palmer  as  gave 
a  turn  to  his  mind  about  principles.  He  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Bajpdsts,  and 
joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Swanzey,  which  is  the  first  of  that  denommatioii  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1717,  he  removed  into  Assowamset,  being  the  first  English  family 
who  settled  in  that  neck  of  land.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1757,  and  Mr. 
Hinds  was  ordained  their  pastor  next  year.  The  third  Baptist  church  was  constituted 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Middleborough,  near  Carver  and  Wareham,  in  1761,  and 
Bev.  Ebenezer  Jones  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  The  next  pastor  was  Sev. 
Asa  Hunt,  from  Braintree,  who  was  ordained  in  1771 :  his  successor  was  Bev.  Sam- 
uel Nelson,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Baptist  in  Middleboron^ ;  he  was  ordained  in 
1794. 


NORTH    BRIDGEWATER. 

This  place  was  a  part  of  Bridgewater  until  1821.  In  1738,  the 
north  part  of  the  west  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  east  parish,  were  incorporated  into  a  precinct,  and 
called  the-  north  parish.    It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1821. 

The  Bev.  John  Porter  was  their  first  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1740^  and  died  m. 
1802,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry.  Bev.  Asa  Meech,  his  sac 
oessor,  was  ordained  in  1800,  and'  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council  in  1811 ;  he  waa 
afterwards  installed  in  Canterbury,  in  Connecticut.  His  successor  was  Bev.  Daniel 
Hontington,  who  was  ordained  in  1812.  In  a  history  of  Bridgewater  in  1818^  which 
tkm  conflisted  of  four  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  Bfr.  Hnntingtoii's  nhxj  was  $700 
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of  edacatlon  taught  at  that  period.  He  tftvelled  moeh,  rind  wm  on  terme  of  Wbmtf  wMi  dw  ktmeA 
men  of  that  period.  Prerfciui  to  the  Tear  1743,  he  pnUUied  many  phOoeophieal  woika.  Kanj  new 
obienrationi  and  diMoreriea  are  traced  k  tbeee  works,  which  phikMopben  of  a  later  pertod  have  dalmod 
ae  their  own.  •  «  « 

"  In  1743.  he  wai  called  to  perform  higher  dutlea ;  in  reference  to  which  he  aeye,  '  I  have  heen  callBa 
to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himtolf,  who  most  graciowly  manifeeted  himeelf  in  penoo  to  me,  hii  eerfnnt, 
in  the  year  1743;  when  he  opened  my  sight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  granted  me  the  priti> 
lege  of  conveming  with  spirits  and  angels''  '  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  pablish  Tu-kxis ^reamm 
that  have  been  seen  by  me.  or  revealed  to  me ;  as  rnpecting  lieayen  and  nell,  the  state  of  man  after  deadi, 
the  true  worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word ;  whh  many  other  more  important  maltan  con- 
ducive  to  salvation  and  tnie  wUdom.' 

"  His  works  were  all  written  in  Latin.  His  theological  works  comprise,  hi  Engllih,  about  S7  folmnes 
octavo,  and  are  as  fellows,  not  regarding  the  order,  as  to  time,  in  which  they  wen  written : 

"  1.  The  "Foot  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Nfev  Church,  viz.  oonceming  the  Lend, 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  concerning  Faith,  an4  coqceming  Life.  The  above 
"Were  originally  published  separately,  and  are  small  works.  2.  The  New  Jerusalem 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines.  3.  A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Church.  These  are  also  small  works.  4.  The  True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church.    This  comprises  about  800  pages  octavo. 

"  The  works  above  enumerated  treat  more  particularly  of  doctrinal  subjects.  The  doctrine  ooocemhg 
the  Loid  may  be  considered  ss  one  of  4.he  most  importance.  It  ie  now  revealcfd,  that  the  Lord  is  one,  both  in 
esience  and  person ;  that  there  is  a  divine  trinity  in  tiie  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  These  three  make  one  person,  as  the  soul,  body,  and  their  operatkm,  make  one  roan. 
Oonceming  redemption,  it  is  now  slwwn  tliat  the  Divine  asnimed  a  human  nature  and  dwell  with  man, 
whereb]r  a  wa^  wss  opened  ta  the  which  those  who  liad  alienated  tliemselves  from  Him,  might,  oooaist- 
ently  with  their  freedom,  be  restored.  It  is  fully  slKiwn^hat  tliere  wss  the  same  endeavor  on  the  paA  at 
the  Divine  to  save  man  befere  as  after  the  advent ;  hut  men  had'  become  so  corrupt,  and  had  remwed 
tliemselves  so  far  from  divine  influences,  that  the  divine  endeavor  to  save  became  comparativalj  hmfMia- 
tive.  Omnipotence  alone  cannot  save ;  if  so,  all  would  at  once  bb  saved,  and  ev«i  demons  ha  conveftod 
Into  angels.  The  suflferings  of  the  asniroed  iiumanity  were  endured,  that  man  might  in  freedom  he  reeoa- 
dled  to  his  Maker,  and  not  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  tlte  worid.— Tlie  doctrines  of  th»  New  Omdi  are 
venr  Ailly  and  freely  contrasted  with  those  which  usually  prevsil.  They  are  explafaMd  with  ahnpttdiy, 
am  whh  none  of  the  persuasive  nibans  usually  adopted  to  produce  converts.  The  same  enme  is  abo 
adafMed  by  the  receivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrines.  Those  who  are  satisfied  wkh  the  doctrioei  which 
now  prevail  in  the  Christian  church  will  have  no  desire  to  embrace  those  of  the  New  Church ;  and  whUe 
thev  are  thus  satisfied  these  doctrines  can  do  them  no  good.  But  all,  of  whsltev^r  aeci,  who  are  perptexed 
with  the  dogmas  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  may  liere  find  relief.  The  trinitarian,  wnoea  mind 
is  troubled  with  the  idea  of  a  divitiion  of  the  divine  essence  Into  three  persmi^  or  somethfaig  equivalent 
lltereto,  may  iiere  have  hii  doubts  dispelled,  and  be  enabled  to  see  a  divine  trinity  in  the  pecnn  (MT  the  Savte. 
The  conscientious  Unitarian,  who  cherishes  the  idea  of  a  unity  in  the  Godhead,  and  te  nevertheleas  mnrfll- 
Jng  to  take  the  attribute  of  divinhy  from  the  Savior,  and  is  thus  perplexed  with  doubts,  may  here  ha  ahla 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Savkir  into  true  divinltv,  and  into  a  oneness  with  the  Father.  The  UaNvr 
Bsllst,  who  may  not  have  confirmed  himself  in  that  belief,  but  is  unable  to  see  how  a  being  of  pore  loss 
can  punish,  may  here  be  led  to  eee  theft  the  Lord  punishes  no  one;  that  the  divine  faifioeiica  ■  smmlly 
bestowed  upon  all,  but  that  it  \»  diflerently  received  by  men. 

"  5.  The  Wisdom  of  Angels  coDcerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wiadom. 
6.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  concerning  ^he  Divine  Providence.  These  two  mafco 
about  500  pa^s  octavo.  7.  The  Nature  of  the  Intercoarse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  Spiritual  Inlhu, 
or  by  Pre-established  Harmony.  This  is  a  small  work.  8.  Delights  of  Wisdom  can- 
ceming  Conjugial  Love,  &c.    About  500  pages  octavo. 

"  In  the  treatise  here  numbered  5,  it  is  shown  that  the  Lord  appears  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  a  sun ;  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  resemble  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance ;  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  correspond,  and  that  the  former  acts 
upon,  fills,  moves  and  controls  the  latter ;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  body  within  the 
natural  body,  having  similar  sensations  to  the  latter,  but  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  man  continues  a  living  being  in  human  form,  with  all  his 
powers,  faculties  and  sensations  entire.  Concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  our  Umili 
will  not  enable  us  to  speak.  Suffice  to  say,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  however  mys- 
teriously the  lot  of  some  may  \)e  cast  in  this  life,  yet,  with  each  and  everv  individtial, 
his  best  possible  futtlre  and  eterhal  happiness  is  every  moment  provided  for,  although 
at  the  time  in  a  wa^  unknown  to  him,  yet  in  a  manner  the  best  which  his  state  wUl 
admit  of.  Of  mamage,  it  is  shown  that  man  after  death  continues  male  and  female ; 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body  offers  no  violence  to  the  mind  or  soul,  by 
which  so  important  a  feature  as  that  of  a  distinctness  of  the  se±  is  obliterated.  In 
the  most  ancient  church,  called  the  golden  age,  men  saw  and  acknowled^  their  ooo- 
jugial  relationship  to  be  one  with  tiM  church  in  them ; — ^that  the  church  m  fiict  ibimed 
and  constituted  this  relationship ;  and  on  leaving  the  natural  world  that  relationship 
continued  and  became  eternal.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence  is  to 
restore  this  lost,  but  happy  condition  of  the  church. 

"  9.  Arcana  Ccelestia,  or  Heavenly  Mysteries,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  or 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  maniiested  and  laid.open ;  beginning  with  the  Book  otOmmu 
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Twelve  Toinmes,  octavo.    10.  Apocalypse  Berealed ;  wberein  are  disclosed  the  axcana 
therein  foretold,  which  have  hitherto  remained  concealed.    Two  volomes,  oqtavo.    11. 

The  Apocalypse  Explained.    Six  vohimesy  octavo. 

• 

*'IiD  cheM  worin  tlw  spiritual  mom  of  tha  acred  tcripturai  is  unfolded.  The  Word  Is  written  sccocd- 
hif  to  tlie  tasrs  of  eorrespondeoce  of  nstoral  with  spiritual  thmcs,  and  thus  diflbra  ftom  all  other  boofaL 
A  woik  Wfitlen  bf  a  nuui  neoassarily  proceedi  from  afiecUons  finite  and  limited ;  the  truths  in  which  Us 
aflbetion  or  love  are  embodied  are  finite  and  limited.  The  writer  has  in  riew  some  end  which  he  wislMs 
to  aceompliih,  and  the  truths  which  lie  expressed  in  words  are  as  limited  as  the  end  and  cause  from 
which  tliejr  proneed.  The  words  written  are  but  a  mimH-.  iu  which  are  seen  the  affections  and  thouehts. 
the  end  and  roociTei  of  tlie  writer.  But  the  Infinite  Mind,  or  the  Supreme  Good,  in  dictating  the  Word 
through  the  inspired  writers,  could  have  liad  nothing  1e«  in  view  than  the  best  possible  good  of  the  wtiols 
human  race.  An  object  short  of  this,  and  means  employed  of  which  any  thing  sliort  of  perftction  can  be 
predicated,  must  imply  something  short  o(  infinity  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  render  improper  tlie  expies- 
sAon,  *  Word  of  God,'  m  apiHi^  to  the  sacred  ecriptares.  It  is  impodsibie  for  man  to  adapt  truths  to  ail 
men,  or  to  all  sutes  of  mma ;  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Divine  to  do  lees.  It  is  in  account  of  the 
adaptation  cf  truths  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  chpable  of  bein?  received  In  such  a  variety 
of  diflbrent  way&  and  not  because' truths  themselves  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  Tlie  sphere  of  the 
^4Hrine  opeiatioo  is  not  limited  to  a  select  few,  who  are  thought  to  be,  or  who  really  are.  better  than  oihen, 
but  extends  to  all.  '  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  ari  thens ;  If  I  malce  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there.'  When  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  b  opened,  the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  seen  hk 
expreasions  which  seem  to  imply  in  him  anger  ana  wrath,  and  the  immutability  of  God  is  seen  in  thoaa 
wlmh  seem  to  imply  fai  1dm  repentance  and  change  of  purpose. 

12.  "  A  Treatise  ooncemiog  Heaven  and  Hell^  and  of  the  wonderfdJ  thtags  herein 
lieard  and  seen.  About  400  pages,  octavo.  13.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ;  showing  that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  day  ftilfilled ;  being  a  testimony  of  toings  heard  and  seen.  14. 
A  Contmnation  concerning  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Spiritual  World.  These  are 
small  works. 

"  In  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  it  is  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  live 
in  societies  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  all  areasisodated  according  fo  their  seve- 
ral states  and  different  dispositions — ^that  the  hajypiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  thence  of  activity.  The  unhappiness  of  the  wicked^  does  not  dbnsist 
in  their  being  rejected,  punished,  and  cast  into  heU  by  the  Lord,  for  this  is  not  the  case ; 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  good,  and  forth  associations  with  evil  spirits,  because 
thev  take  the  greatd^t  pleasure  in  their  society ;  but  their  misery  consists  in  hating 
and  despising  others,  in  having  all  their  thougtxts  and  affections  centered  in  themselves 
— thus  in  living  contrary  to  tli^  order  of  heaVen." 


PEMBROKE. 

This  town  was  inoorporated  in  1711.  The  Rev.  Daniel  liewis 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  17]  2,  and  continued  in*  th6  pas- 
toral office  about  39  years.  Rev,  Thomas  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  1754,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  34  years.  He  died  in  178^  aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  about  9  years.  A 
son  of  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  among  the  Marshpee 
Indians,  next  succeeded ;  he  continued  in  the  ministry  at  this  place 
about  16  months,  when  he  died.  In  1801,  Rev.  Morrell  Allen  was 
ordained  die  next  pastor. 

"  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Duxbury,  and  with  that 
town  was  called  McUakeesU  by  the  Indians.  Here  was  the  fir9t 
saw*mill  in  Plymouth  colony,  and  tlie  only  one  in  the  colony  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  its  settlement."  North  river  separates 
this  town  from  Hanover,  and  two  of  its  considerable  branches  rise- 
from  several  ponds  in  this  town.  This  stream  is  quite  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  very  crooked.  Two  companies  werejncorporated  in* 
this  town  in  1814  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
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vith  capitals  of  $100,000  each*  In  1S37,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1  cupola  furnace,  2  tack  factories,  and  9  shingle  mills. 
<<  Number  of  vessels  built,  8;  tonnage  of  the  ^une,  1000;  value 
of  the  same,  $40,000;  hands  employed,  8.''  Population,  1,258, 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scitufite  Harbor^  and  2T 
from  Boston. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  civilized  man  in 
New  England,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  Indian  name  was  PcihireL 
It  is  built  on  the  shore,  upon  an  easy  declivity,^  beneath  the  brow 
of  an  extensive  pine  plain.  Th^  declivity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  in  length. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  good,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  of  but  little 
value.  The  harbor  is  formed  partly  by  a  beach,  extending  three 
miles  northerly  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  brook,  south  of  the  village. 
This  beach,  which  serves  to  break  the  waves  rolling  in  from 
Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  much  damaged  by  violence,  and  in 
former  years  even  the  safety  of  the  harbor  has  been  endangered. 
Large  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  town,  as  well  as  by 
the  state,  ana  recently  by  the  general  government,  for  the  repair 
find  preservation  of  the  beach,  as  essential  to  the*  preservation  of 
the  harbor.  The  township  of  Plymouth  was  once  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  point 
of  territory,  in  the  state.  It  extends  on  the  coast  about  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  generally  hilly,  barren, 
and  sandy ;  but  a  border  of  considerable  extent  on  the  seaboard 
consists  of  a  rich  loamy  soil.  Numerous  small  streams  cross  the 
township  in  various  directions,  and  there  are  more  than  fifty^  per- 
manent ponds,  and  more  than  3000  acres  are  covered  with  water. 

Plymouth  village  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  county  town — 30  miles  north-west  of  Barn- 
stable, 26  easterly  of  Taunton,  35  south-easterly  of  Boston,  and 
439  mQes  firom  W  ashington.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not  of 
(sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  belong  here,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  business.  There  are  in  the  village  2  banks — ^the  "  Old 
Colony  Bank"  and  "  Plymouth  Bank,"  each  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  and  "The  Marine  Insurance  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  number  of 
spindles,  3,764;  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  706,810; 
value,  $61,081 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females,  67.  There  were  3 
nail  factories;  1,500  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured;  value, 
$200,000 ;  hands  employed,  60.  There  were  45  vessels  employed 
ia  the  coa  and  mackerel  fishery ;  29,058  quintals  of  codfish  and 
1,436  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken ;  value,  $95,674 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 362.    There  were  4  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery; 
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tonBage,  1,300;  hands  employed,  100;  47,250  gallons  of  sperm  oil 
and  47,250  of  whale  oil  were  obtained ;  Talue,  $59,062.  There 
were  2  cordage  manufactories ;  value  of  cordage  manufactured, 
$177,625:  handsempJoyed,135.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  the 
court-house,  the  church  of  the  first  society,  a  goihic  structure,  and 
the  monumental  edifice,  or  Pilgrim  Hall.  There  are  in  the  whole 
eight  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  5  Congregational,  2  Baptist, 
and  1  Universalist.     Population,  5,034. 

The  Tillage  of  Plymouth  is  compactly  built,  and  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  north  and  south  from  the  town  square  very  few 
building  lots  are  unoccupied.  "Not  a  dwelling-house  of  ancient 
date  or  antique  form  now  remains  in  town.  Those  recently  erected 
are  in  the  style  of  modern  architecture,  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  buildings  in  the  place  are  painted  of  a  light  color,  and 
exhibit  an  air  of  nearness  and  elegance."  This  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  strangers  during  the  summer  season,  and  no  true-bom  son  of 
New  England  can  visit  this  place,  consecrated  by  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  without  emotion. 


pilgrim  Hall,  Ptyvwtith. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  Pilgrim  HalL  This 
edifice  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  situation  presents  a  full  view  of  the  outer  harbor. 
The  comer-stone  of  this  building  was,  with  appropriate  solemnities, 
laid  on  the  first  of  September,  1824  The  building  was  not  entirely 
completed  till  1834.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  de- 
posited in  an  excavation  made  in  the  comer-stone  for  the  purpose. 

"  DtfBsitt. — Sennon  detivered  at  Flymoulh  bf  Robert  Cnshmon,  Deumber  ISlh, 
1621. — First  aewsmpeT  printed  in  the  Old  Colony,  b;  Nalbaiiiel  Coverlf ,  U  Plymouth, 
in  nS&.—Caita  or  the  United  Slates,  and  of  Massachusetts,— Odes  composed  for  the 
Anniversary, — Constitution  of  the  PiJgrini  Society,  and  the  names  of  its  members. — 
Daniel  Webster's  Century  Oration  for  182D,-_Massacha sells  Register.— Old  Colony 
Memorial,  began  in  May,  1822,  by  Allen  Danfonh. — Colombian  Centinel,  by  Benjamin 
Suasell,  containing  an  account  oT  the  entry  of  Geneml  Lafayette  into  the  ciiT  of 
Boston. — Piatt — '  In  gnteftil  memory  of  oar  ancestors  who  caitd  themselres  Irom 
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their  native  ooantryi  fof  the  ftake  of  religion,  and  bere  saoeessfafiy  laid  the  fonndatioii 
of  Breeiom  and  Empire,  December  xxii.  A.  D.  MDCZX.  their  descendants;  the  Pilgrim 
Society,  have  raised  this  edifice,  August  zzxi.  A.  D.  MIXX3CXXIV.  A.  pAmaiSy 
AacniTBCT.    J.  6c  A.  S.  Taylor,  Buildbrs.    H.  Morsi,  Sc/  " 

In  1834,  Col.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Pi^m  Society 
his  valuable  painting,  representing  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  from 
the  May  Flower,  in  1620.  This  painting,  which  decorates  the  walls 
of  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  valued  at  $3,000.  It  is  about  13  by  16 
feet^  and  represents  all  the  prominent  persons  in  the  colony  who 
£brst  landed,  being  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisition. 
Among  the  antiquities  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  there 
is  an  antique  chair,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Governor  Carver — 
the  identical  sword-blade  used  by  Captain  Miles  Standish — the 
identical  cap  worn  by  King  Philip— and  a  variety  of  implements 
wrought  of  stone  by  the  natives,  such  as  axes,  tomahawks,  arrow- 
heads, &c. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Fathers  is  taken  from  Dr.  Thacher's  History  of  Plymouth, 
second  edition,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  published  by 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  Boston,  ISSiS. 

"  Friday,  December  22,  (1769,>--The  Old  Colony  Club,  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  cfae 
18th  instant,  met,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  their  worthy  ancestors  in  this 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  said  day,  after  discharging  a  cannon,  was  hoisted  upon 
the  hall  an  elegant  silk  flag,  with  the  following  inscription,  '  Old  Ccloiof,  1620.'  At 
11  o^clock,  A.  M.,  the  members  of  the  club  appeared  at  the  hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Howland,  innholder,  which  is  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
die  first  licensed  house  in  the  Old  Colony  formeriy  stood.  At  half  after  two  a  decent 
repast  was  served,  which  consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  viz. 

"  1,  a  Uvge  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding ;  2,  a  dish  of  sanquetach,  (snccatach, 
com  and  beans  boiled  together^ ;  3,  a  dish  of  plams ;  4,  a  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish 
of  codfish ;  5,  a  haunch  of  vemson,  roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  cc^oay ; 
6,  a  dish  of  sea-fowl :  7,  a  dish  of  fh)st-fish  and  eels ;  8,  an  apple  pie ,-  9,  a  eoune 
of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony. 

<<  These  aitioles  were  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  all  appearance  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  being  avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we  shall 
ever  respect.  At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  members  of  our  club,  headed  by  the  steward, 
carrying  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,  hand  in  hand  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  hall.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  procession  in  front  of  the  hall,  a 
number  of  descendants  from  the  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a 
regular  file,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  small«arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which 
were  returned  by  the  club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.  After  this,  appear- 
ed at  the  private  grammar-school,  opposite  the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
pupils  of  tar.  Wadsworth,  who,  to  express  their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  joined  in 
singing  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day.  At  sunsetting  a  cannon  was  discharged, 
and  the  flag  struck.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, being  previously  invited,  joined  the  club,  viz. 

Col.  George  Watson,  Capt.  Gideon  White,  Mr.  Edvrard  Clarke, 

Col.  James  Warren,  Capt.  Elkanah  Watson,  Mr.  Alexander  Scammell, 

James  Hovey,  Esq.  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,  Mr.  Feleg  Wadsworth, 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Esq.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lothrop,  Mr.  Thomas  Southworth  How- 

William  Watson,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Russell,  land. 

"  The  president  being  seated  in  a  large  and  veneraUe  chair,  which  was  formeriy 
possessed  by  William  Bradford,  the  second  worthy  governor  of  the  Old  Colony,  and 
presented  to  the  club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  -Baron  of  this  town,  deUveied 
several  appropriate  toasts.  After  spending  an  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  in 
recapitulatmg  and  conversiug  upon  the  many  and  various  advantages  of  our  fore- 
fiithers  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  and  the  growth  and  increase  of  the 
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■tine,  at  U  o'clock  in  the  eveniag  a  cannon  was  again  fired,  three  cheen  givcB,  and 
the  club  md  company  withdrew/' 

In  1820,  a  society  was  instituted  at  Plymouth,  called  the  Pilgrim 
SoeietUy  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
ITie  oesign  of  this  association  is  to  commemorate  the  "great  his- 
torical event"  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  '^  and  to  per- 
petuate the  character  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  to  posterity." 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  this  year 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater  than  on  any  former  celebration.  The  Hon.  Daniel 
WeMter  was  selected  as  the  orator  on  the  occasion.  ''  A  procession 
was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  soon  after  the  business  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  was  transacted,  and,  escorted  by  the  Standish  Chicwds,  a 
neat  independent  company,  lately  organized,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Coomer  Weston,  moved  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
to  the  meeting-house,  and,  after  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
attended  by  the  same  corps  to  the  new  court-house,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  though  simple  repast,  provided  in  a  style  very 
proper  for  the  occasion,  where  the  company  was  served  with  the 
treasures  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  Among  other  affecting  memo- 
rials, calling  to  mind  the  distresses  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  five 
kernels  of  parched  com  placed  on  each  plate,  alluding  to  the  time, 
in  1623,  when  that  was  the  proportion  allowed  to  each  individual, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  John  Watson,  Esq.,  respectable  by  his 
years,  and  -  dignified  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  me  Old  Colony  club,  presided  during  the 
hours  of  dinner." 

An  account  of  the  emigration,  the  landing,  the  sufferings,  &c.,' 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  is  given  in  the  outline  history 
prefixed  to  this  work.  The  place  in  which  the  settlers  located 
themselves  for  a  town  is  the  wnole  extent  of  Leyden  street,  and  its 
environs.  This  street  was  laid  out  by  them,  and  extends  from  tho 
town  square  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  a 
little  south  of  the  Forefathers'  rock.  The  first  winter,  during  the 
great  mortality  among  the  settlers,  the  dead  were  buried  on  the 
bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rock  where  the  Fathers  landed ; 
and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and 
wretched  state  of  the  English,  their  graves  were  levelled  and  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  extent  of  their  loss.  This  place, 
which  is  a  small  square  on  the  sea-bank,  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street, 
is  called  CoWs  HilL  Governor  Carver's  remains,  it  is  supposed, 
were  interred  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stone  has  been 
erected  to  designate  the  spot.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  affording  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  ocean.  '^  About  the  year  1735,  an  enormous  freshet 
rushed  down  Middle  street,  by  which  many  of  the  graves  of  the 
Fathers  were  laid  bare,  and  their  bones  washed  into  the  sea."  A 
breastwork  and  platform  were  erected  on  ibis  bank  in  1742.  In 
ttie  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814, 
some  defences  were  erected  on  this  spot. 
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wen  of  ihc  villa^,  and  frani  il  issues  the  tovn  brooli.  It  was  discovered  bf  PraueiB 
Billinffton,  abnut  the  lint  of  Janaaij,  1621,  while  mounted  on  a  tree  standing  on  a  hill. 
It  WHS  in  the  midst  oT  a  thick  forest,  and  when  seen  at  s  distance  Billingloa  sappoaed  it 
to  be  another  sea.  ta  this  pund  there  are  two  small  islands :  the  largest,  containine 
about  two  acres,  has  been  planted  wtib  apple  tr«es.  The  pond  is  stocked  with  pickerM 
and  perch,  and  the  eagle  is  frequcnily  seen  coweting  over  it,  having  ita  neat  in  tbe 
Ticinily.  Tbe  fallow  deer  occasionally  visits  this  pond  for  drink,  and  to  browse  so 
its  majgin.    Far  many  yean  this  place  was  a  favorite  resort  for  social  parlies. 

In  ihe  south  part  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  bordering  on  Sandwich  and  Warehain, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  nearly  Iw«d[;  miles  square,  chiefly  covered  with  wood. 
This  place  has  always  been  well  slocked  wilh  deer,  bnt  they  are  luinaally  thinned  off 
by  hunters.  In  January,  1831,  a  heavy  snow,  laying  about  three  feet  deep,  so  im- 
peded their  motions  as  1o  prove  Tata]  to  a  lai^  proportion  of  Ihe  stock.  The  hunten 
Crovided  themselves  with  snow-shoes,  pursued  tne  deer,  and  killed  and  captnrad  two 
andred,  of  which  about  forty  were  taken  alive.  There  are  on  the  road  to  Sandtricfa, 
in  tbe  woods,  two  rocks,  called  Satrifia  Beda,  which  are  covered  with  sticks  and  itones, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  It  was  the  consiant  practice  for  the 
Indians,  when  passiiigbj,lolhrDwon  the  ruck  aitick  or  stone.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Hawley, 
who  spent  many  years  among  the  natives  at  Marahpee,  endeavored  to  lesfn  born  tbem 
this  singular  nte,  but  could  only  conjecture  that  il  was  an  acknowledgment  of  an  in- 
visible E^ng,  the  unknown  God  whom  they  worshipped,  this  pile  being  thdr  altar. 


The  annexed  is  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Old  Colony  seal,  taken  from 
the  book  of  laws,  published  in 
1685.  Underneath  are  fac  similes 
ofthe  hand-writing  of  distinguish- 
ed peisons  in  the  colony.    . 


Immediately  in  the  rear  of  Plymouth  Tillage  is  Burying  Hill,  for- 
merly Port  Hill.  It  embraces  about  eight  acres,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  siunmil 
of  uie  south-western  side,  the  Pilgrims  at  first  erected  some  slight 
defences ;  but  in  1676,  on  the  approach  of  Pbihp's  war,  they  erect- 
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ed  a  fort  160  feet  square,  strongly  palisaded,  181  feet  hig^,  and 
the  whole  circuit  of  this  fortification  is  distinctly  visible.  The 
Tiew  presented  firom  this  eminence  is  rarely  excelled  by  any  in 
the  country.  Beyoi^i  the  points  of  land  forming  tfie  harbor,  the 
great  bay  of  Massachusetts  opens  to  the  view,  bounded  at  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  north 
appears  the  village  of  Duxbu^y,  and  the  handsome  conical  hill, 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt  Standish,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Burying  Hill  is  so  named 
from  its  being  used  as  the  burying-*place  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  sixty  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
a  grave-stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oldest  are  of  English  slate-stone.  The 
oldest  monument  in  the  yard  is  for  Edward  Gray,  a  respectable 
merchant,  whose  name  is  often  found  in  the  old  records.  The 
inscription  is,  ^'  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Gray,  Grent,  aged 
about  fifty-two  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  last  of  Jime| 
1681."  The  following  are  also  copied  from  monuments  standing 
on  Burjring  Hill. 

Hera  lyes  y*  body  of  y*  Honorable  William  Biadford,  who  expirad  Febmaiy  y  20, 
1703-4,  aged  79  yean. 

He  lived  long,  but  was  adll  doing  good, 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  mnch  blood. 
After  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest ; 
His  very  name  and  inemory  is  blest. 

Hen  lyeth  buried  y*  body  of  that  piecioos  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Thomas  Cashmaa, 
wluH  after  he  had  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God.  and  particularly 
the  chnrch  of  Plymouthi  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  ruling  elderi  fell  asleep  ia 
JesoSi  December  y  10th,  1691,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
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This  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Plymouth  county,  and 
was  originally  the  north- westernparish  of  Plymouth.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1707.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Cushman,  the  fbrst 
minister,  was  ordained  in  1698.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parker,  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1776.  Rev.  Ezra 
Sampson  was  the  next  minister ;  he  resigned  in  1796.  The  next 
in  order  was  Rev.  Eben.  Withington,  Rot.  John  Bri^s,  and  Rey. 
Elijah  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1809. 

The  original  growth  of  forest  trees  here  was  rather  superior  in  size 
and  variety  to  other  kinds  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Plymouth 
township ;  upland  and  swamp  oak,  maple,  walnut,  white  pine, 
white  cedar,  pitch  pine,  were  common.  The  Winnatuckset,  a 
branch  of  Taunton  river,  passes  through  the  western  width  of  this 
town,  and  the  natural  meadows  on  this  stream  had  early  attrac- 
tions, and  first  led  to  the  settlement  of  these  then  ''  westerly  pre- 
cincts of  Plymouth."    Persons  by  the  names  of  Loring,  Cushmg, 
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Lobdell,  Lasell,  and  Bradford  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 

?lace.  There  is  a  Congregational  and  an  Universalist  church. 
Population,  835.  Distance,  8  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  10  E.  of 
Bridgewater,  and  39  south-easterly  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  cotton  mill,  spindles,  1,000;  cloth  manufactured,  180,000 
yards ;  value,  $18,000 ;  five  maled  and  25  females  employed ;  one 
woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  36,164  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured;  value,  $40,171;  two  nail  factories;  83  tons  of  nails 
manufisu^ured;  value,  $16,180 ;  one  manufactory  of  shovels,  spades, 
forks  and  hoes ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $7,200i 


ROCHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1686.  As  early  as  1638,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  colony  court  of  Plymouth  ''  granted  lands  at  Seipi- 
can  to  a  committee  of  the  church  of  Scituate,  for  the  seating  of  a 
township  find  a.  congregation,"  &c  The  territory,  however,  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  1651,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  It  was  probably  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  same  year. 

After  this  purchase  there  were  several  others  made  at  varions  times.  The  town  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  a 
shire  from  whence  man^  of  the  first  planters  of  Scimate  (and  of  course  Rochester) 
emigrated.  <<  That  ancient  city  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oyster  fishery,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  history  that  thesie  oysters  were  celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence." 
The  first  settlers  appear  to  have  come  into  the  place  about  the  year  1680 ;  they  were 
principally  from  Sandwich,  Marshfield,  and  Scituate.  The  following  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  principal  selllcrs.    - 

Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  Hammond,  Jacob  Rumpus,  Abraham  Holmes, 

John  Hammond,  John  Wing,  Joseph  Surges,  Job  Winslow. 

Moses  Barlow,  Aaron  Barlow,  John  Haskell, 

Samuel  White,  Joseph  Dotey,  — ^-.  Sprague, 

Rochester  is  a  large  township,  containing  about  sixty  square 
miles,  containing  various  kinds  of  soil ;  about  the  center  it  is  light 
and  sandy;  some  parts  are  rocky  and  imfit  fojr  cultivation ;  in  some 
places  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  producing  good  crops  of  grass.    The 

!)rincipal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  salt.  Ship-building  has  also 
brmed  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  place.  'ITiere  is 
about  60  sail  of  merchant  and  coasting  vessels  owned  here.  Theie 
are  8  churches,  4  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  for  Friends.  MdUapoiset^^  on  an  inlet  irosa 
Buzzard's  bay,  is  the  principal  village. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  east  .  The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 

*  The  Indian  word  Mattapoiut  is  said  to  signify  the  place  of  rest.  ,  The  Indians  liv- 
ed 5  or  6  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  the  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  clams  and  fish ;  one  or  two  miles  horth  of  the  village,  they 
used  to  stop  at  a  spring  and  rest.  From  this  circumstance^  is  it  said,  the  river  and 
place  derived  their  names. 
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East  viav  of  Mattapoiiel  Viitage,  EacJUsttr. 


3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist  The 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right;  the  Universal- 
ist,  widi  a  tower,  is  seen  farther  south.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  mechanic  shops,  connected  principally  with  the  ship-building 
business,  which,  with  the  whale  fishery,  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  Large  whaling  ships  can  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
This  village  is  6  miles  from  New  Bedford,  25  from  Plymouth,  and 
6  miles  south  from  Rochester  Center,  which  is  a  small  village, 
having  a  Congregational  church.  Hiffpican  village  is  about  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Mattapoiset,  and  perhaps  about  two  thirds  its 
size,  containing  2  churches,  I  Congregational  and  1  Univei-salist. 
In  this  village  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  the  leading  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  it  is  stated, 
"  Number  of  vessels  built,  35;  tonnage  of  the  same,  9,338  ;  value 
of  the  same,  g379,000;  hands  employed,  215."    Population,  3,670. 

Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr,  Le  Baron  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Mat- 
tapoiset for  lOO  years.  Sev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  possesses,  it  is  believed,  the  most  valuable 
private  library  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  300  are  folios.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  these  volumes  treat  are  theology  and  history,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  ancient.  In  this  collection  there  are  4,000  pamph- 
lets, some  of  which  are  very  rare.  Dr.  R.  has  also  an  extensivo 
collection  of  coins,  manuscripts,  &c.  The  library  is  carefully 
arranged  in  neat  and  elegant  book-cases. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold  was  the  first  minister  of  this  town. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Sippican  or 
Rochester  harbor,  and  at  this  place,  it  is  probable,  the  first  settlers 
locat^  themselves.  Mr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  who  was  settled  here  in  1710.  While  he  was  minister, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  town,  living  re- 
mote from  the  place  of  public  worship,  proposed  to  be  set  off  into 
a  distinct  parish.  This  was  accordingly  done  about  the  year  1733, 
and  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey  was  ordained  their  minister,    litis  parish 
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contains  that  part  of  the  town  which  still  retains  the  Indian  name 
MaUapoisei.  Mr,  Hoyey  was  succeeded,  in  1772,  by  Rev.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron.*"  A  third  Congregational  society  was  formed  from 
several  border-towns,  about  1748,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  West 
was  for  many  years  the  pastor.  He  died  in  the  ministry,  in  1790, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  meeting-house  for  this  society  stood 
at. the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town,  near  the  great  ponds.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  Rochester,  according  to  Mr.  Backus,  was  established 
about  1793. 

The  following  sketch  or  draught  is  copied  from  an  original  draw- 
ing made  by  King  Philip,  in  166S,  preserved  in  tl^e  records  of 
Plymouth  colony.  The  land  described  seems  to  fall  within  Roch- 
ester, on  the  sea-shore. 

«  This  may  infonn  the  honorable  conrt,  that  I,  Phihp,  am  willing  to  sell  the  land 
within  this  draught,  but  the  Indians  that  are  upon  it  may  Hre  upon  it  sftill;  bat  the 
land  that  is  mine  may  be  sold,  and  Watashpoo  is  of  the  same  mind.   I  hare  pot  down 
stt  the  principal  names  of  the  hud  we  are  now  willing  should  be  sold, 
**  From  Facanaukett,  the  24th  Philip :  ? ;  his  mark.'* 

of  the  month,  1668.V 

Wewwensett. 
Wanascotockat.     ^f — ^       Thtabspsth. 

(y ^  '  \      i^anbanet. 

J      iFatantanett. 


Sepaeonett. 


AflBowompamoks. 


Assookamnck. 


Machapangoneck. 


ThM  b  a  path. 
Anaqiwimett. 

Kitteaskeesett. 


*<  Snow  all  men  by  these  pKsents,  that  Philip  has  given  power  nnto  Watashpoo, 
and  Sampson  and  their  brethren,  to  hold  and  to  make  sale  of  to  whom  they  will,  by  my 
consent,  &c.  &c.    Witness  my  hand  that  I  give  it  to  them. 

The  mark  P  of  Philip,  1668." 
^<  J(mn  Sassamon  is  a  witness.'^ 
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This  town  appears  to  have  heen  settled  as  early  as  1633  or  1634 
It  is  supposed  the  town  derived  its  name  from  the  Indian  word 
Seteaat  or  Saimt^  a  word  which  signifies  Cold  Brook,  and  applied 

*  In  1696,  a  French  privateer  was  wrecked  in  Buzzard's  bay,  the  ciew  were  carried 

Sisoners  to  Boston ;  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Francis  Le  Baron,  came  to  Plymouth,  and  har- 
g  performed  a  surgical  operation,  the  town  being  destitute  of  a  physician,  they  peti- 
tiooed  LientenABit  Oovemor  Stoughton  for  his  liberation,  that  he  might  settle  in  their 
town.  This  was  granted,  and  he  married  Manr  Wilder,  and  practised  physic  till  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  36  years.  Dr.  Le  Baron  did  not  relinqnish  the  CathoUc  religion, 
and  was  strongly  attached  to  its  ceremonies.  He  never  retired  to  rest  widiout  placing 
the  cross  on  hia  breast.  He  left  descendants,  and  all  those  of  his  name  in  thisooimtiy 
an  descended  fion  him.— 2%acik<r'i  Hutory  of  PlymmOh. 
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to  a  stream  in  this  place.  "  Scituate,  indebted  to  the  substantial 
character  of  some  of  its  founders,  many  of  whom,  it  is  evident, 
came  cluefly  from  Kent,  in  England,  soon  became  a  respectable 
town,  early  taking  the  lead  in  rates  and  levies  of  men,  wnich  su- 
periority it  maintained  to  the  latest  annals  of  the  colony.  Are  you 
a  Kentish  man,  or  a  man  of  Kent  7  has  its  historical  value,  as  it 
respects  origin."*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  freemen  in 
Scituate,  from  1633  to  1649. 

Mr.  William  Oilson,  Henry  Bowley,  Richard  SilliSi  Walter  Woodworth, 

Anthony  Annablei     Geo.  Kendrick,  Edward  Fitzrandle,  Mr.  Timp.  Hatherly, 

Humphrey  Turner,    Edward  Foster,  Robert  Linnet,  Wm.  Caselev, 

William  Hatch,         George  Lewis,  John  Williams,  Edward  Eddenden, 

Henry  Cobb,  Bernard  Lombard,   '  Thomas  Dimmack,  Thomas  Clapp, 

Samuel  House,  Mr.  John  Lothrop,     John  Twisden,  Edward  Jenkms, 

Mr.  Japies  Cudworth,  Henry  Bourne,  Thomas  Chambers,  Isaac  Stedman, 

Isaac  Robinson,         Mr.  Thos.  Besbedge,  John  Hewes,  John  Allen. 
Samuel  Fuller,          Samuel  Hickley,         Mr.  Chas.  Chauncey, 
John  Cooper,             John  Lewis,           ,    William  Parker, 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  the  principal  founder  and  father  of  the  town  of  Scituate. 
In  1656,  Mr.  Hatherly,  Kobert  Scudson,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the 
third  Herring  Brook^  which  is  befieved  to  be  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  colony.  This  is 
the  brook  that  separates  Sjcituate  from  Hanover.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  It  is  stated  that  19  houses  were  burnt  by  the  savages  in  their  attack  on 
this  town  in  1676.^ 

This  town  suffered  severely  during  Philip's  war.  Capt.  Michael 
Pierce,  who,  with  51  Englishmen,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near 
Pawtucket,  was  of  dlis  town.  The  following  account  of  the 
Indian  attack  on  this  town  is  copied  from  the  accoimt  given  in 
*^  Deane's  History  of  Scituate/'  published  in  1831. 

^Thvj  eama  Inco  Schotte  hf  Um  'ibdfaui  path/  to  called,  which  led  from  Seltiiate  to  the  Matakeent 
aeltiemanta  at  IndiaQ  bead  pondi,  b7  '  the  Ooraet'*  mill/  on  the  third  Herring  brooli,  near  the  residenee  of 
the  late  Major  Wfaaiow.  Tlila  aaw-mlU  they  hamt ;  and  tradition  telle  that  they  wounded  and  humt  a 
man  In  k:  but  tUa  b  doufatftil.  They  then  proceeded  to  Oapt.  Jowph  SylTeater**,  and  burnt  hte  houee.  It 
aiood  north  of  the  Bpiacopal  Church  hSU,  (now  known  aa  such,)  ana  nearly  on  the  same  spnt  where  eianda 
tiM  maapiea  of  Mr.  Samuel  Waterman.  There  wee  a  jrarrlmn  of  twelve  men  at  Joseph  Barstow'a,  three 
fmrths  of  a  mile  aouth  of  OapL  Sylveeter'a,  which  they  probably  avoided,  and  proceeded  down  towarde  the 
town,  bomlng  aa  they  went  But,  unfortunately ,-we  ara  able  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  houaee  eo  de- 
otroyed,  which  we  find  incidentally^  mentkned  ki  our  town  records.  The  next  houee  which  they  burnt  (of 
wblch  we  have  certain  record)  was  William  Blackmore'o.  It  stood  where  stands  the  house  of  the  late  Oipt. 
Elijah  (htitiajbrty  rods  West  of  the  head  of  the  bme  that  leads  to  Union  bridge,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street.  wUluan  Blackmore  was  killed  that  day.  hut  whether  in  attempting  to  defend  his  house  or  not, 
and  what  was  the  fete  of  his  fkmily,  we  haVe  not  learned ;  probahly,  however,  they  had  escaped  to  the 
'  Uoek-hoose'  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  fifty  rods  distant.  The  block-house  was  attacked,  but  not  car- 
ried ;  John  James,  however,  whose  house  was  near  the  Mock-house,  received  a  mortal  wound,  lingered 
•boot  aix  mtkB^mod  died.  The  Indians  then  hastened  forward  to  attack  the  principal  carrieon  at  C^muies 
Slockbridge's.  Their  path  may  he  traced  directly  onward  towards  this  garridon.  The  house  of  Nicholas 
(the  Swe«e)  was  the  next  burnt,  which  stood  on  a  small  hill  thirty  rods  north-east  of  Parker  lane.  We 
obeerve  that  the  town  voted  the  next  year  V>  a^ow  him  three  pounds  towards  rebuilding  his  house.  In 
their  fiirther  progress  they  doubtless  burnt  other  houses,  as  Wm.  Parker's,  Robert  Stetson,  Jr.'s,  Sland- 
bike'o,  SatUfle's,  Hotmes' ;  John  Buck's  and  othen  were  nigh^  their  path,  but  unfortunately  the  committee'a 
report  to  Gov.  Winslow  k  not  extant,  at  least  In  fiill.  They  paoMd  ovar  Walnut  Tree  hiU,  on  the  north- 
ward of  the  tate  Judge  William  Oishiog'a,  and  entered  EweU's  houn,  which  stood  at  the  *  tdm  of  the  road,' 
which  opot  may  be  known  In  modem  times  by  saying  ll  was  nearly  midway  between  Judge  Cushing'e 
manstoQ  and  fiurm-hduse.  Bwell's  wife  was  alone,  save  an  iniknt  grandchild,  John  Northey^  sleeping  hi 
the  cadle ;  the  house  being  aitnated  beneath  a  high  hill,  she  had  no  notice  of  the  anvoach  or  the  savam 
until  they  were  ruriilng  down  the  hiU  towards  tlie  house.  In  the  moment  of  alarm  she  fled  towards  tne 
caftiaoa,  which  was  not  more  than  elxty  rods  distant,  and  either  thnugh  a  momenury  forgetfiilness,  or 
despair,  or  with  the  hope  of  alarming  the  garrison  in  sea«n,  she  forgot  tne  child.  She  reached  the  garri- 
■on  io  safety.'  Hm  savages  entered  her  house,  and  stopping  ouly  to  uke  the  bread  from  the  oven  which 
■he  was  to  the  act  of  putting  in,  when  she  was  first  alarmed,  then  ruehed  forward  to  assault  the  garriaoo. 
Altar  th^  had  become  closely  engaged.  Ewell's  wife  returned  bv  a  cirouitous  path,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 
hBh$t  aadL  to  her  hafpf  eurprise,  found  it  quietly  deeping  fai  the  cradle  as  she  had  left  it,  and  carried  it 
■afely  10  the  gairtna.    A  few  hours  afterward  ue  house  was  bumL    There  was  a  coosiderable  viUaga 


*  Torrey's  History  of  Scituate;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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40  feet  high,  is  considered  a  curiosity.  This  town  has  some  iron 
works ;  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on. 
There  are  7  churches,  2  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  3,754.  Scituate  Harbor 
is  5W)  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  28  from  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Lothrop  the  first  pastor  in  the  first,  north  or  lower  society,  arrived  at 
Scituate  in  1634.  He  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1639,  and  settled 
Barnstable.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  afterwards  was  elected 
pnesldent  of  Harvard  college.    The  next  in  order  was  NichoUis  Baker,  who  died  in 

1678 ;  after  him,  Mr. Cashing ;  the  next,  Nath.  Pitcher,  ^ho  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Sheaijashnb  Bourne,  who  was  ordained  in  1724;  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  his  sue* 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1763.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
was  ordained  in  1791.  The  second,  or  south,  or  upper  society  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1658.  The  Rev.  William  Wetherell,  who  died  in  1684,  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Mighill,  who  died  1689.  Deodat  Lawson  was  the  next  minister ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Natnaniel  Eelles,  who  was  ordained  in  1704,  and  died  in  1750 ; 
his  successor  was  Jonathan  Dorby,  who  was  ordained  in  1751,  and  died  1754.  David 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  in  1811.  Rev.  Addington  Davenport, 
n^o  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1719,  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  Andrew\s  diurch 
in  Scituate.  This  church  was  taken  4own,  and  a  large  edifice  of  the  same  name  was 
erected  in  Hanover. 


WAREH AM. 


The  Indian  name  of  this  place  appears  to  have  heen  Agawaam. 
It  was  sold,  in  1655,  by  Ackanootus,  with  two  other  natives  of 
Aquetnet,  in  Sandwich,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  After  this 
timeJt  was  leased  by  that  town  till  1682,  when  it  was  sold  in  six 
shares,  for  £2Q0|  to  Joseph  Warren,  William  Clark,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  and  Josiah  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Isaac  Little  of  Marshfield, 
and  Seth  Pope  ^f  Dartmouth.  Settlements  commenced  soon  after 
this  time«  The  earliest  permanent  settlers  were  from  Hingham, 
of  whom  Israel  Fearing  was  the  leader.  Several  other  settlers 
came  in,  chiefly  from  Sandwich  and  Plymouth,  while  those  of 
Rochester,  already  on  the  confines,  were  annexed,  when  it  became 
a  town,  in  1739.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher,  was 
ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Noble  Everett,  who  was  ordained  in  1784. 

The  town  of  Wareham  lies  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  is 
light  and  sandy.  There  are  a  nimaber  of  small  streams  in  the 
town,  on  which  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
There  is  a  bank  here,  the  "  Wareham .  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Population,  2,166.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth, 
18  from  New  Bedford,  12  from  Sandwich,  and  50  from.  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Ware- 
ham  village.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as 
this  place.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  .6  nail  factories ;  7,039 
tons  were  manufactured ;  value,  $985,460 ;  hands  employed,  345. 
Six  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  829  tons  of  castings  were  made,  val- 
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ued  at  S55,8S0 ;  hands  employed,  66 ;  2  rolling  milla ;  iron  mana- 
iactured,  1,238  tuns;  value,  $137,000;  hands  employed,  60. 
There  were  2  cotton  and  1  paper-mill. 

There  is  a  rocky  neck,  of  some  elevation,  at  the  month  of  the 
Narrows,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  bay  from  the  village.  "It 
was  this  neck  which  concealed  the  approach  of  a  detachmoit  of 
haraes  from  the  Superb  and  Nimrod,  British  vessels  of  war  on  this 
station,  June  13,  1814,  rendering  the  expedition  as  imperceived  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  destniction  of  burning  was,  one  ship, 
one  brig,  (on  the  stocks,)  and  several  schooners  and  sloops.  The 
ship,  being  afterwards  extinguished,  suffered  a  partial  loss,  as  did 
the  brig  and  a  cotton  factory,  into  which  a  Consreve  rocket  was 
thrown,  and  also  extinguished.  The  estimated  loss  was  $40,000. 
The  detachment  consisted  of  6  barges  and  200  men,  which  arrived 
in  the  momii^,  and  departed  in  a  lew  hours." 

Hanomet  is  th«  nunc  or  a  creek,  or  rirer,  which  nuu  thraogli  the  Unrn  at  Sud. 
«idi,  inio  ihe  ni^r  wt  of  Buzzard'i  Bav,  fortnerW  e&Iled  Manomet  Bay.  Bennett 
tUs  and  Scnnel  Creu  ia  the  piace  vhich  hai  been  thoaght  of,  for  more  thu  a  emto- 
n,  as  proper  to  be  cut  thnnsh  by  a  canal,  and  thus  fonn  a  commiuiicatioii  lecwectt 
Barnstable  and  Bnziard's  Bay.  It  is  only  six  mile*  across.  Manomet  limkl  Taa 
Ttaited  as  earij  as  1623,  bf  Got.  Biadford,loprt)careconi.  The  stream  was  called,  bj 
the  oaliTes,  Pimeufaat,  a,  word  xgaifying,  in  their  langnage,  "pmrisiDQriTDlet."  In 
1^,  the  Plymontb  colonists,  for  the  conTenienca  of  trade,  bnili  a  small  ^aniiaee  at 
Haoomet,  to  which  place  they  traosponed  their  goods.  Haring  taken  them npacred: 
widiiu  (bar  or  Ave  miles,  they  carried  them  over  land  to  the  v^sd,  and  thtis  avoided 
the  danRtona  navigation  annind  Cape  Cod.  For  Ihe  safety  of  their  vessel  andgooda, 
they  bnilt  a  bouse,  and  kept  srane  servants  there,  who  planicd  corn,  raised  Imgs,  te. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Bricain,  ibis  mode  of  trenspurtation  was  revived 
again,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  found  il  coDveaienl  to  resort  to  this  pUcc,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  cqiCare  by  the  enemy's  emisers  along  thecoan. 


WEST    BRIDGEWATER. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Bridgewater  ( 
this  town  in  1651.    It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  ia 

1822.     At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  each  settler  had  a 
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liouse-Iot  of  six  $CTes  on  the  town  riyer^  then  called  Nnnketesi^  cft 
Nunk^e$t ;  this  was  also  the  name,  at  that  time,  of  Nippenicket 
Pond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  Raynham.  The 
new  settlement  itself  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  while  . 
the  plantation  received  the  more  general  name  of  Saug^tucket 
The  house-lots  were  contiguous,  and  the  settlement  compact 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  :~Th(im«l 
Hayward,  John  Hayward,  Nathaniel  ^illis,  John  Willis,  William  Basset,  John  Wash- 
bum,  John  Washburn,  Jr.,  Thomas  Gannett,  WiUiiun  Brett,  J6hn  Cary,  Samne\Ton&p* 
kins,  Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience  Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonaidsoo,  Mr.  Keita 
and  Samuel  Cdson.  The  orthography,  as  it  respects  the  names  of  the  early  settlers, 
has,  in  manv  instances,  considerably  changed.  John  Hayward  and  his  desoendants, 
who  originally  omitted  the  p  in  their  name,  have  finally  changed  it  to  Howard.  Cary 
was  sometimes  written  Carew,  Lathrop,  Laythorpe,  6cc,  The  Rev.  James  Keith  was 
the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town.  This  was  in  1664,  twelve  years  after  th|e  first 
settlement  was  made.  It  appears  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  support  a  minister  be- 
fore this  time.  Mr.  Keith  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  came 
to  Boston  about  1662!  and  was  introduced  to  the  church  at  Bridgewater  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather^  whom  he  always  consddered  his  best  friend  and  patron.  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Keith  are  numerous.  He  died  in  1719.  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  succeeded  by 
fiey.  Daniel  Perkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  died  in  1782 ;  the  next  minister 
was  Ber.  John  Beed,  D.  D.j  who  was  ordiuned  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  1780. 

West  Bridgewater  is  a.  very  level  township-  of  land,  and  the 
meadows,  called  "  Hockamock  meadows,"  produce  large  crops  of 
hay  of  a  superior  kind.  It  Ues  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymonth,  13 
north-easterly  of  Taimton.  and  24  southerly  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,145.  There  are  in  tne  town  3  air  and  eupola  furnaces,  which, 
in  1837,  made  430  tons  of  castings;  value,  $42,500;  hands  em-- 
ployed  31;  1  manufactory  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes. 
In  1837  there  were  2,518  pairs  of  boots  and  27,890  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  valiie,'  $31,210;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
26.  There  are  3  churches ;  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Neiw  Je- 
rusalem.   Population,  1,145. 

Bridgewater  was  the  first  interior  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  many  of  the  settlers  were  called  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare.  During  Philip's  war  they 
displayed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  ^'they  were  strongly  advised  and  solicited  to  desert  their 
dwellings  and  repair  down  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-side."  They 
however  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  and  defended  their  settle- 
ment, and  encouraged  and  assisted  other  towns  to  do  the  same. 
They  erected  a  stockade,  or  garrison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  fortified  many  of  their  dwellings.  On  April  dtfi,  1676, 
being  Sunday,  the  enemy  burnt  a  house  and  bam,  and  riflol  seve- 
ral other  houses  in  town ;  but  they  soon  fled,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken.  On  May  8th,  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tis- 
paquin  for  their  leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  end  of  die 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  many  of  the 
houses,  but  "  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from  their  ^  houses,  fell  upon 
them  so  resolutely  that  the « enemy  were  repelled  j  and  a  heayy 
shower  of  rain  falling  at  the  same  time,  the  nces  were  soon  extin* 
gnished.    The  attack  was  then  renewra  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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river,  but  the  enemy  were  soon  defeated,  and  the  next  momiag 
entirely  disappeared,  after  burning  two  houses  and  one  bam.  On 
this  occasion  13  houses  and  4  bams  only  were  burnt,  and  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  village ;  the  rest  were  on  the  borders  <d  the 
settlement,  and  deserted  at  the  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  ex- 
cepting the  garrisourhouses,  every  bouse  but  one  in  the  town  was 
burnt.  This  was  true,  probably,  of  all  the  houses  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

A  few^  weeks  previotis  to  the  death  of  Philipi  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being 
alanned  at  some  appearance  of  the  enem^,  they  immediately  pressed  Comfort  WiUis 
and  Joseph  Edson  to  go  post  to  the  governor,  to  give  information.  Capt  Church,  with 
his  icompany,  wa$  inmie^^tely  sent  to  their  assistance.  About  20  men  from  Bridge- 
water,  While  on  the  road  to  meet  Capt.  Church,  came  Uj^^  the  enemy,  and  fou^t 
them,  and  took  seventeen  alivt:,  and  also  much  plunder,  without  losing  a  man.  They 
joined  Capt.  Church  next  day,  and  soon  captured  and  lulled  173  Indians.  These  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  into  the  town  pound  at  night,  and  an  Indian  gi^aid  set  over  them. 
''They  were  well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  had  a  merry  night;  and  the 
prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  having  been  so  well  treated  tor  a  long 
time."  The  next  day  Capt.  Church  arrived  safe  at  Plymouth,  with  all  the  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  dangeis  of  this  war,  and  the  great  ntimber  of  the  Bndgewater 
people  engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants 
was  killed.  The  firstperson  who  fell  in  battle  from  this  place  was  John  Snell,  who 
was  killed  in  the  old  French  war.  The  second  was  Capt.  Jacob  Allen,  wIm  was  killed 
■t<he  c^itare  of  BurgQjftte.— TM  od.  2d  Series  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 

Suffolk  County  was  incorporated  in  1643.  At  this  period  it 
comprehended  all  the  territory  now  within  the  counties  of  Suf* 
folk  and  Norfolk,  toge^er  with  the  towns  of  Hingham  and  Hull, 
in  Plymouth  county.  The  coimty  of  Suffolk  now  comprehends 
only  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  iidands 
appertaining  to  each.  Its  greatest  extent .  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Chelsea  to  the  Dorchester  line  is  about  11  miles,  and 
from  West  Boston  bridge  to  the  outer  harbor  about  10  miles.  la 
1837,  the  population  was  81,984. 


POSTON. 


The  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  Shawmuty  which  is  supposed 
to  have  simified  a  spring  of  waSsr.  The  first  Bng;lish  name  given 
to  it  was  JViimountain^  £e  literal  signification  of  which  is  "  three 
mountains ; "  for  Boston  was  originally  composied  of  three  hills. 
These  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon 
hills.  On  the  last  there  were  three  distinct  eminences,  so  elevated 
as  to  give  this  hill  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  when  Viewed 
firom  the  low  grounds  of  Charlestown.  These  eminences  have 
been  since  called  by  the  names  of  Mount  Temon,  Beaccxi,  and 
Pemberton  hills.  The  modem  name  TVemoni  alludes  to  the  same 
circumstance. 
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In  1630,  die  Flyipoiith  odony^  by  the  agefiej  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Siir  Fer- 
nando Gorges,  obtained  from  the  cooncil  for  New  England  its  hist  patent.  Frepara- 
tkms  havinf  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  arriyed  in  Massachusetts  bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  this  fleet 
came  GK^remor  Winthiop,  De^mty  Governor  Dudley,  and  seyeral  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  disliactien,  together  with  abont  fifteen  hundred  other  passengers.  On  the 
arriral  of  the  principal  ships  at  Charlestown,  the  governor  and  seyeral  of  the  patentees, 
haying  viewed  the  txittom  of  the  bay  of  Massachusetts,  pitched  down  on  the  north  side 
of  Chitflei  river,  and  took  lodgings  m  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  governor  and  company  to  have  settled  at 
this  place,  but  the  prefalence  of  a  mortal  sickness^  which  they  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  water,,  induced  them  to  rsmoVe.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackstone,  an 
Episcqpal  minister,  rather  of  an  eccentric  Character,  located  hmiself  on  the  pemnsnla 
ot  Shawmut,  in  a  solitary  manner,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  he  buUt  on  Uie  west  side. 
Going  over  to  Charlestown,  heinfonned  the  governor  of  an  excellent  niring  of  water 
at  3£Awmat,  and  invited  him  over  his  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  bf  this  invitation,  croBsed  the  river,  ana  finding  it  an  eligible 
place,  began  a  settlement  there,  by  the  election  of  small  cottages.  The  phice  was 
named  Boston  in  compliment  to  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  at  that  time  a  j^reacher 
in  Boston^n  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  was  expected  over  very  soon  to-  join  the 
colony^  The  town  records  for  the  four  first  years  from  the  settlement  of  Boston  are 
lost,  hot  the  records  af  the  first  church  have  been  peserved,  and  in  them  it  is  probable 
the  names  of  afanost  all  the  afhdl  population  at  thia  time  are  inserted.  The  £Uowing 
IS  a  &c  simile  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor's  signatures. 


The  foUowmg  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  ^glbh  at 
Pl]n^outh  to  B^toa  harbor,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  party  :^- 

*'  It  MsoMd  «ood  to  Uia  compaAv  in  nneral,  that,  though  the  Maonchwetti  (a  tribe  of  Indiana)  bad 
often  threaieoea  na.  (ae  we  were  inKmneOfX  jrei  ira  ahoold 90  amnngai  them,  partljtoaee thecouutnr,  partly 
10  make  peace  with  them,  and  partly  to  procure  their  truck.  For  theae  endf  the  govemoun  chon  ten 
men,  fit  w  the  purpoaa,  aiat  aantHaiaantnni^  and  ttro  other  aanragee,  to  bring  ua  to  apeech  with  die  jtoo- 
pie,  and  InlMptet  toe  ua. 

"  {On  the  18th  of  September,  I6SI,  behig  TueadarJ  we  aet  out  about  midnight,  the  tide  Oma  eenring  for 
ua.  We,  e«ppaah)glttobeneaBBrthanitia,th0iight  tobethelethenextiporninghBllmee;  hutite  p 
well  near  twenty  leaguea  fttm  New  Plymouth.  We  came  tauo  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but  being  late,  we 
andwceA  andllay  in  the  ahaUopv  noi  harlng  aaen  any  of  the  people.  Hm  next  mommg  we  put  bi  Ibr  the 
ahore.  Then  we  fouDd  many  lobatera,  that  had  beea  ^atheeed  ti«ether  I7  the  aaTacea,  whkh  we  made 
leady  under  a  eliflr,  (Cbpp'a  hU,  fo  Boium.)  The  eanimin  eant  two  eentftaele  behhkl  the.  clUr,  to  the  land.- 
ward,  to  aeewe  tte  ahaUop^  and  taking  a  gulda  irab  him,  and  Ibuc  of  oar  ceapany,  went  to  eeek  the 
hihablianta,  where  they  met  a  woman  eamiag  lor  her  kifaalen;  they  told  her  of  them,  end  contented  her  Ibr 
dMBB.  She  told  them  where  the  people  wen.  Ttaquintum  went  to  tlwn ;  the  net  reunriMd^  harli^ 
ilpKtioQ  which  way  to  bring  the  radlop  to  them. 

"Tlweaahera-,  orgoiremourofthliplaee,  ii  called  Ohbatfawwat,  and,  though  he  lire  fai  the  bottom  of  the 
Jfaanchnaet  Bay,  yet  he  ie  under  BfeaaaaoyL  He-uaad  m  rttj  kindly :  he  told  ua  he  dum  nob  remato  la 
any  aettlednlaGe.  for  fear  of  the  TannUnee ;  alao  the  aqoaw  mchem  or  maaaachueeta  queen  wee  an  enemy 
to  him.  We  tola  him  of  difera  aachame  that  had  aeknowMgad  themeelTee  to  be  King  JMnee  hia.men,  and 
if  he  atoo  would  aubmk  himaelf  we  would  be  hia  aafeguard  from  hie  enemiee ;  whkh  he  dM,  and  went  along 
wMi  ua  to  bring  ua  to  the  equaw  aachem, 

"  Agaki  we  csqaaed  the  bay,  which  ie  vety  large  and  hath  at  leeet  fifty  ialanda  hi  k,  but  the  cenato  mmi* 
her  la  not  known  to  the  inhafajtanta.  Night  k  waa  bafbre  we  came  to  tnat  efcle  of  the  bay  where  thia  pao* 
pie  wen,  that  nida  abo  we  tid  at  anchor  aboaid  theahallop.    On  the  morrow  we  wentaahore  all  but 

two  men,  and  marchea  in  arma  up  the  eoununr?  Having  gone  three  milea,  we  cane  to  a  place  when 
eom  lad  been  newly  gathered,  a  honae  pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  ftom  hen6e,  Nanepaa- 
hemet,  their  kk«,  in  hit  iifettme  had  Hved.  Hit  honae  waa  not  like  otben,  but  a  eeaflhld  waa  largely 
buiH,  with  polea  and  planka,  aome  aix  foot  foam  ground,  and  the  houee  upon  that,  bekig  altuated  on  the  top 
ofahiU. 

"  Not  for  ftem  henee,  in  •  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort  bnOt  by  their  deceaead  king,  the  manner  thua : 
Mmi»  wen  polea,  aome>thbty  or  forty  foot  kiig,  atock  hi  the  gnund  aa  thick  ae  they  eooU  be  aet  oie  Iqr 
another,  and  with  thaee  they  enckaed  a  ring  aome  forty  or  fifty  foei  over.  A  tnoch  breeet  high  waa 
dlf^  on  each  aide ;  one  way  then  waa  to  go  into  h  with  a  brittle.  InthamMttofthiapaliaadoaoodtha 
ftima  of  an  boon,  whanfai,  leing  dead,  he  lay  Iwried. 
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"  Ahtm  %  mllB  Itam  liann  m  eame  to  aieh  aMilMr.  bai«M|6d  od  the  top  of  •&  UD;  Iwn 
nwt  WM  kUlfid,  DooedwelliDg  in  i^  aince  UMiUneof  UkIobUl  At  thh  place  we  auidiaal  iBm  vm  — ^^ 
toknk  Um  binaUtonts,  and  lo  inform  thorn  of  oqr  onda  In  cominr,  that  they  mig^tiiot  ba  fearitd  of  no. 
Wkhia  a  mOa  of  thla  place  thej  (band  the  womeo  of  the  place  tooBthar.  wHb  tbafa'carn  oo  Kaapa,  whUwr 
w  aupoMod  them  to  ba  fled  |br  Cmt  of  im,  and  the  taote,  becau*  in  dlTan  placoi  they  had  nawlr  imHad 
dowQ  tDdrhoinaa,  and  for  ,h«8U  in  one  place  had  lea  aome  of  their  com,  covered  with  aiaai,  ana  nobody 

•  **  With  BHioh  laar  thar  antartklned  va  at  fint,  but  aeaine  our  gontle  caniafa  towards  them,  they  took 
heart  and  aoteitained  ua  u  iba  beat  manner  they  could,  bouing  cod  and  aueh  other  thinge  m  thar  had-te 

&  At  length,  with  much  aending  lor,  came  oae  of  their  men,  aliakdar  and  trembling  tor  laar.  But  who* 
aaw  that  we  intended  them  no  nun.  but  came,  to  trucit,  he  promiaed  us  with  his  skina  alaot  Of  him  wo 
lOQttind'IbiHhetr  queen ;  but  it  eeemea  she  waa  IHr  from  thence ;  at  least  we  could  uni  aee  her.  BereTSa* 
qnuitam  wouM  l»ve  had  ua  rifled  the  liiTago  women,  and  taken  their  akina,  and  all  aueh  thinga  aa  BB%ht 
be  aarviceabla  fi«  oa;  for  (aald  be)  they  are  a  bad  people,  and  hav»  oft.  threaiaaed  you.  But  oiir  anawor 
^vaa,  were  they  neter  ao  bad,  we  would  not  ^tong  them,  or  ^re  them  any  just  occasion  agamat  us :  for  their 
words,  we  Uttle  weighed  them,  but  if  Oiey  once  attempted  aay  .thing  againat  va,  then  we  would  deal  ftr 
wane  than  he  daabred.  Having  well  apant  the  day,  we  retnrned  Ut  the  ahallop,  almoai  all  llbe  women 
Dccompan/ing  us  to  the  ahora.    We  promised  them  to  come  again  lo>.ihem,  and  they  ua  lo  keep  their 

akina. 

"  Withih  thb  bay  the  aavagea  aay  there  are  two  riven ;  the  one  whereof  we  saw,  having  a  fiiir  entnmce, 
bn  we  had  na  time  to  diacover  it.  Better  hsrbaun  Ibt  ahipplng  cannot  be  tlian  here  are.  At  the  entmnee 
of  the  bay  aae  many  rocka;  and  in  all  likeUhood  good  fiahing  nound.  Many,  yea,  moat  of  the  talanda 
have  been  inhabited,  aome  being  cleared  from  end  lo  end,  but  the  people  are  all  dead  or  removed.  Onr 
victual  growing  scarce,  the  wind  coming  lair,  and  having  a  light  mooir,  we  set  out  at  evening,  and, 
thiougfa  the  goddoeas  of  God,  came  aafely  home  before  noon  the  day  followfaig.  wHh  a  conaiderable  quaathj 
fifbeaver,  and  a  good  report  of  the  plKO,  wiahing  lee  had  been  seated  thert?* 

About  the  year  1663,  Boston  w,sls  described  in  Johnson's  "  Won- 
der-working Providence"  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Inviraned  it  Is  with  bHniah  flood,  aaving  one  small  latmoa.  which  givea  free  acoeas  to  the  naighbortng 
fowna  by  land,  on  the  aouth  aide,  on  the  north- west  and  norufeast.  Two  constant,  foua  are  kept  for  daily 
ti^m  thereunto.  The  form  of  thia  town  ia  like  a  heart,  naiUiraUy  aituated  for  fortificationa,  havfaVg  tiM> 
hilla  on  the  frontier  part  thereof  next  the  aaa.  the  one  well  fortified  on  the  superficiea  thereof,  whh  aion  of 
great  artillery  well  mouhted ;  the  other  hatli  a  very  strong  battery  bniit  of  whole  timber,  and  filled  with 
earth.  At  t^  deacent  of  the  hlU,  hi  the  extreme  poynt  thereof,  betwixt  theae  two  strong  anna,  Ilea  a  oOve 
or  bay,  on  whioh  the  chief  part  of  this  town  ia  built,  overtopped  with  alhlid  hill ;  all  Uiasa,like  overtoppiQc 
towers,  keep  a  conatant  watch  to  aee  the  approach  Of  foreign  dangers,  being  ftjrnbbed  with  a  beacon  ana 
loud  bahbting  guna,  to  give  notice  by  thefar  redoubled  echo  to  all  the'eister  towna.  llw  chief  edifice  of  thla 
oHy-Iike  town  b  erouded  on  the  eeabanks.  and  wharfod  out  Whh  great  labour  and  coat;  the  boildinfla 
heantifiil  and  large,  eome  fairly  set  forth  with  briok  tile,  atone  and  sUte,  and  orderly  placed  with  aemely 
atreets;  whoaa  continual  enlargement  presaaeth  some  sumptuous  city.  But  now  heboid  the  admirable  acta 
of  Chriat,  at  thb  hb  people'a  Unding ;  the  hideous  thickets  in  thb  ptafla  were  auch  that  wolves  and  hears 
nunc  up  their  young  from  the  eyes  of  all  beholdera,  m  tboae  very  places  where  the  atrecn  are  ftdl  of  giria 
and  boy^  aporting  up  and  down  with  continued  concourse  of  people.  Good  store  of  ahlpping  b  here  yeartv 
built,  m  some  very  fiur  ooaa.  Thb  town  b  the  very  mart  of  the  land ;  Dmch,  Erancb,  and  Portugalla 
eome  hers  to  tmfique."  y       ■ 

I 

The  city  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng« 
land,  in  its  present  limits  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections, — 
Boston,  South  Boaton,  and  Bc^t  Boston. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Old  Boston  is  built  extends  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  south  to  Winnesimet  Ibrry  on  the  north,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor  on  the  east  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  and  weight  Its  length  is  ilearly  three  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  one  mile.  It  originally  contained  about 
700  acres,  but  its  territory  has  been  greatly  extended,  by  filling  up 
around  its  borders.  Its  surface  is  quite  uneven.  It  has  numerous 
eminences,  rising  from  60  to  110  feet  above  the  sea,  affording  admi- 
rable sites  for  building,  and  giving  it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is 
in  north  Lat.  42°  21'  23",  and  west  Lon.  7V  4'  9".  It  lies  163 
miles  S.  S/W,  from  Augusta,  Me.;  63  S.  S.  R  from  Concord,  N.  H.; 
160  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Montpelier,'  Yt.;  158  E.  (l^  &)  from  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  40  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence,  R.  1. ;  97  E.  N.  E.  from  Hart* 
ford,  Ct.;  207  N.  2.  by  E.  from  Ne^ir  York,  and  432  miles  N.  E, 
by  E.  from  Washington.. 

AvsNUEB.— Tha  (Ksninsular  situation  of  Boston  requires  miiny  artificial  avenaes  to 
and  from  the  anrroonding  cootatry.  Until  X786,  the  <<Neek/*  between  Boston  and 
Rozbttry,  one  mile  and  U7  feet  in  length,  was  the  only  passage  to  it  by  land,    Otk  t)w 
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17th  June,  of  that  ywr,  tha  Chirin  Bkm  J^rii^^,  teadingirqiii  Boaton  toChariastawa, 
was  openad  for  tiaveL  It  was  incorpoiated  nUEch  9, 1785.  This  bridge  is  1,503  feat 
in  langthy  42  iii  breadth,  and  cost  1^,000.  Net  reraaue  in  1834,  |9,383»  This 
bridge  by  its  charter  becomes  state  property  in  1856. 

West  B&Uon  Bridge^  leading  to  Cambridgei  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1793,  It  was  incorpioraled  March  9,  1792.  Length  of  thje  bridge,  2,758  feet ;  abut- 
ment and  causeway,  3,432 ;  total  length,  6,190  feet.  Cost,  $76,667.  Net  revenue  in 
1834,  $12,928.    This  bridge  will  become  state  property  in  1879. 

Souih  BotUm  ffu2^e,  leading  from  Boston  Neck  to  South  Boston,  was  incbrporatad 
March  6i  1804,  and  opened  for  travel  in  July,  1805.  Length,  1,550  feet;  width,  40. 
It  cost  the  proprietors  about  $50,000.    It  is  now  city  property,  free. 

Canal  Bridge,  from  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  East  Cani^ridge,  was  incorporated 
Fabroary  27, 1807,  and  vpened  fior  travel  in  August,.  1809.  Lengthy  2,796  feet ;  width, 
40.  A  lateral  bri^Sa  extends  from  this  to  Prison  Point,  Charlestown.  Length,  1^820  $ 
width,  35  fSfiet.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $3,173.  This  bri4ge  will  become  state  property 
in  1879. 

I%e  Western  Avenue,  leading  from  Beacon  street  to  SeweWt  Point,  in  Brookliney 
was  incorporaten  June  14, 1614,  and  commenced  in  1818.  It  was  opened  for  travel 
July  2, 1^1.  This  avenue  is  a  substantial  dam  across  Charles  River  bay,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  This  dam  encloses  about 
600  acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed  from  7  to  10  ijset.  A  partition 
dam  divides  this  enclosure,  and  forms,  by  the  aid  of  ^ood  and  ebb  gate^  a  full  and 
receiving  basin ;  thereby  producing,  at  all  times,  a  great  hydraulic  power.  The  cross 
dam  also  forms  an  excellent  avenue  from  the  main. dam  to  Boxbury.  Cost,  about 
$700,000.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $6,133.  The  proprietors  of  this  avenue  claim  a  per- 
petual franchise. 

.  Boston  Free  Bridge,  from  Sea  street  to  South  Boston.  Incorporated  March  4, 1,826 ; 
completed  in  1828.  Length,  500 ;  width,  38  feet.  Built  by  proprietors  of  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  City  property.  Warren  Bridge,  leading  to  Charlestown.  Length,  1,390 
feet ;  width,  44.  Incorporated  March  12, 1828,  and  opened  on  the  December  follow- 
ing. It  is  now  state  property.  The  net  receipts  of  this  bridge  in  1834  were  $16,427. 
AU  the  above  avenues  are  hghted  with  lamps,  when  necessary,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

jaddUsez  Canal jpMses  in  a  northerly  dire<^ion  from  Boston  harbor,  at  Charlestown, 
through  Medford,  5  miles  from  Boston,  Wobum,  10, — ^Wilmington,  14, — to  Lowell,  at 
the  locks  and  canals  at  that  place,  27  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  com- 
pleted in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $828,000.  Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  30  fe^t,  at 
Dottom  20,  depth,  4  feet ;  summit  level,  104  feet  above  tide  water,  and  32  feet  above 
the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  This  and  other  short  canals  on  the  Merrimac  open  a  navi- 
gable communication  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.  This  was  the  flrst  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

The  ioston  and  Providence  JRmlroad  was  incorporated  in  1831.  The  road  commences 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Common,  in  Boston,  crossies  the  Worcester  railroad, 
passes  through  Roxbnry,  the  eastern  part  of  Dedham,  and  western  part  of  Canton, 
Sharon,  Foxborough,  Attleborough,  and  Fawtucket,  to  Seekonk.  and  terminates  at 
India  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Fawtucket  river  to  Frovidence.  It  is  41  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,150,000.  (For  a  notice  of  the  Lowdl  and  the  Worcester  railroads, 
see  those  places.) 

Boston  Habbob  extends  across  Light-House  Channel  and  Broad  Spund,  from 
Foint  Alderton  on  Nantasket  to  Foint  Shirley  in  Chelsea,  a  distance,  between  the 
islands,  of  about  4  miles.  It  is  safe,  and  of  am^e  capacity  for  the  largest  navy.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pass,  between  two  and 
three  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  well  protected  by  two  poweriul  forts — ^Independence 
and  Warren.  The  outer  harbor,  below  these  forts,  will  shortly  be  protected  by  a  very 
powerfol  fortress  now  erecting  on  George's  Island,  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Boston  harbor  contains  many  islands  of  great  beauty,  and 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  Mystic,  Charles,  Neponset,  Manatiquot,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
borders  are  environed  by  the  towns  of  HuU,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  Quincy, 
Botchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  and  the 
numerous  small  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  indenting  their  shores,  give  great  variety,  and 
add  much  to  the  scenery  of  this  delight ftil  harbor; 

Owing  to  the  almost,  insular  situation  of  Boston,  and  its  limited  extent,  its  popula- 
tion  appears  small.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  neighboring  towns  of  Quincy, 
Dorchester,  Milton,  Roxborv,  Bhwkline,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town, Medfbrd,  Maiden,  and  Chelsea,  although  not  included  in  the  city  charterj  are 
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component  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  as  mneh  associated  with  it  in  all  its  commercial, 
raanofacturmg,  literary,  and  social  relations  and  feelings,  as  Greenwich.  Manhattan- 
▼ille,  and  Harlem  are  with  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Soathwark  and  the  Northern 
Liberties  with  Philadelphia. 

The  popolation  of  Boston  in  1700  was  7,000 ;  1722,  10,567 :  1765, 15,520 ;  1790, 
18,038  J  1800,  24,937 ;  1810,  33,250 ;  1820, 43,298  j  1830,  61,391 :  and  in  1837, 80,325. 

CoipiEHCB. — The  citizens  of  Boston  have  ever  sustained  a  higlt  rank  for  their  com- 
mercial enterprise.  After  whitening  every  sea  with  their  canvass,  and  extending  their 
commerce  wiih  all  nations  of  the  glpbe,  they  are  now  looking  westward  and  northward, 
and  constructing  new  and  artificial  channels,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  compete  iMth 
oUier  Atlantic  cities  for  the  already  immense  commerce  of  the  western  world,  biU  to 
intercept  it  on  its  passage  down  the  St«  La:wrence. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  this  port  the  year  ending  September  30, 1S37, 
was  1,544;  tonnage,  242,277  tons:  crews,  1,1,503;  cleared,  1,367;  tonna^,  184,373 
tons ;  crews,  9,177.  The  registered,  enrolted,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  port,  the 
same  year,  was  201,005  tons.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage,  owned  at  Boston,  is  re- 
gistered at  southern  ports.,  ; 

Commercial  Accommodations; — ^There  is  probably  noplace  in  the  world  better  ac- 
commodated for  commercial  operations  than  l^on.  The  whole  length  d  the  harbor 
on  the  east  and  north  is  lined  with  about'  200  docks  and  wharves.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  noticed. 

india  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Fcrt  IM,  was  constructed  in  1805.  It  extends  into  the 
liarbor  980  feet,  and  is  246  to  280  feet  iii  width.  In  the  center  is  a  range  of  39  storey 
22  by  80,  and  4  stories  in  height. 

Cmtnd  Wharf,  between  India  and  Long  wharves,  was  built  in  1816.  In  the  center 
are  54  warehouses,  23  by  50,  4  stories  high.  It  is  1,379  feet  in  length,  and  150  i& 
widti^.  Over  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center  of  this  range  of  stores,  is  one  of  the  best 
observatories  in  the  United  States. 

North  of  this  is  Long  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  commenced  in  iVlO.  This 
wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  1,800  feet,  is  200  feet  in  width,  and  has  76  spacious 
warehoosea.    About  die  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  90  feet  in  depth. 

Passing  the  City  wharf  on  the  north,  we  come  to  Commercial  Wharf,  1,100  feet  ia 
lengthy  uid  160  in  width.  On  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  range  of  ^  granite  ware- 
houses,  25  by  60  feet,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  convenience  or  grandeur.    Cost,  S500,000. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  this  tier  of  wharves,  which  run  into  the  liarbor  nearly^ 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  India  and  Commercial  streets j  having  the  east  end  of  Faneml 
Hall  Market  nearly  in  the  center.  These  stfeets  are  wide ;  they  serve  as  wharves, 
and  their  west  sides  are  covered  with  large  and  convenient  stores.  It  is  contemplated 
to  iextend  India  street,  on  the  south,  to  the  Free  bridge  on  Sea  street ;  and  Commercial 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Winnesimet  ferry. 

The  Marine  Railwaifs,  established  in  1826,  at  the  north  part  of  the  city,  afford  great 
accommodations  to  those  engaged  in  navigation.  A  new  and  ^lendid  Custom-Honse 
is  now  erecting  on  India  street,  between  Long  and  Central  wharves.  An  Exchange, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a  new  City  Hall,  are  contemplated. 

Boston  Common.— This  is  considered  one  of  th^  most  delightfi:Q  promenades  in  the 
world.  It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  land,  of  variegated  surface,  beautifhllj  shaded 
by  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  the  malls  or  walks  which  surround  it.  Some 
of  those  trees  were  planted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  malls  are  wide, 
beveled,  graveled,  and  smooth ;  the  waters  of  Charles  river,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
bej^ond  it,  are  in  prospect.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  distance  around  the  malls  and 
common  is  about  a  mile.  This  plot  of  gi^und  is  so  held  by  the  city,  that  it  can  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  its  present  healthful  and  pleasing  purposes. 

The  foundation  of  a  large  and  splendid  Botanic  Garden  was  laid  in  1837,  by  the 
subscription  of  funds  for  that  imrpose.  Jt  is  located  on  the  city  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common.  This  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

South  Boston.— This  part  of  Boston  was  set  off  fhmi  Porchester,  by  legislative 
enactment,  March  the  6th,  1804.  It  is  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  bay,  and  spreads 
about  two  miles  oh  the  south  side  of  thp  harbor,  above  tlhe  foits.  It  contains  about 
600  acres,  and  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets  and  squares.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  Boston  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  about  the  center  of  this  tract,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  the  memorable  « Dorchester  Heights  ^  rear  their  heads 
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130  feel  above  the  sea,  from  which  is  presented  a.  Bplendid  Tiev  aC  Boston,  its  harbor, 
SQil  tbe  surrounding  country.  It  ii  connected  with  Old  Bosiou  by  tvo  bridges.  Thi* 
psrt  of  Bosltni  is  rapidly  increasing  in  pdpuliklion  and  wealth.  TieWathiiigtm  Heatt, 
(seen  on  the  lefl,  in  the  cut,)  near  Ute  '■  Hetgbu,"  U  »  noble  building,  haTlng  «b  eiten-  - 
sire  prospect  in  nlmosl  every  direction. 

The  Hou^ies  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  RerormBlion  are  sitaaled  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  about  liO  acres  on  the  maj^n  of  the  harbor,  and  near  tbe  brow  of  the 
"Heights,"  in  South  Boston.  "The  Haust  of  Muitrf  is  a  large  stone  bnildiDg, 
wholly  demoted  as  a  place  of  refuge  lor  the  poor,  vbo  are  old,  inSnu,  or  otberwisa 
unable  to  support  (hetnselres ;  and  as  a  irorkhoase  for  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
nwioiain  themselves.  This  estabCshment  is  of  the  same  character  of  thai  which  stood 
on  Park  street  many  years  ago,  and  whi^h  was  removed  to  Barton's  Foiul  in  1800, 
where  a  beantiful  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  but  which  was  sold,  and 
the  present  house  built  in  1B23.  From  the  Tih  of  Augnsi,  1823,  to  Jnne  2d,  1B35,  tbe 
nnmber  admitted  to  this  house  was  H,311.  The  number  of  adminious  and  re-admts. 
"~i  was  97!),  besides  32  binha  in  the  house.    There  remaitied  in  the  house, 


December  31, 183J,  610. 


(3  different  individuals  w 


J,  223  boys,  and   153  girls.     Of  Ihi: 
'  idiotic,  and  S  idiot  children.    Of  this  i 
'e  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 


14,Tcff  looger 
)  several  times,)  whils 
'  Of  this  uomber  600 
imber  71  men  and  97 
tmber  268  were  Bosto- 
e  foreigDera.    It 


1  by  the  superintendent,  that  '  there  has  been,  for  several  yettrs,  a  o 
of  native  Amerii^ans  supported  in  the  bouse,  with  mon  than  a  cMiespond* 
"  '     '  A  large  proportion  of  these  travel  into  the  ntie  b;  IbimI, 


The  nnmber  of  fiiRigaen  ad- 


fiDin  the  British  Provinces,  and  &om  other  states.' 
mitted  into  thi-i  house  in  10  yean  was  3,C9S. 

"  Haiae  ef  CorrtUion.    This  hotise  is  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Hoase  of  ludottry,  and 

occupies  at  present  only  the  easterly  parlof  a  lai^  stone  baiMiug.    This  is  a  ctnnty 


f." 


habits  to  require  n 

mutiicipal  and  police  courts.  None  exceed  S  years.  The  plan  of  tbe  house,  allbongh 
at  present  liiaited  in  extent,  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  ases.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  t^ 
Aabum  prison,  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  which  cannot  veil  be  described  here.  It  ii 
worthy  oT  a  visit  from  all  classes  of  people,  both  good  and  bod ;  it  teaches  stdemn 
lessons ;  and  whilst  we  pity  and  deplore  its  convict  inmates  for  their  stftte  of  degra- 
dation, we  cannot  bat  adrnire  Ihat  order  and  discipline  by  which  so  lar^e  a  nnmber  of 
men  and  women  are  kept  in  such  qoiet  subjection.  The  nnmber  of  white  males  al 
this  honse  January  1st,  1634,  was  160 ;  while  females,  95  ;  colored  males,  10 ;  col- 
ored liunales,  13  ;  total,  268^  Of  this  number  84  belonged  to  Massacbiuetts,  63  wera 
Aom  other  (tales,  and  121  were  foreigners.  On  the  first  of  Jaooary,  1835,  there  were 
U  this  hmse  ITS  white  males,  74  wnile  females,  14  cotoied  males,  and  20  c^ored 


Of  Uiis  number  11 


e  people  oT  ilie  Unitod  States,  >ad  133 


"  Iti  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  latter  bnilditig;  is  the  House  of  Befonnation  foe  JDTeoile 
Offenders.    The  namber  is  generally  between  SO  and  90.    The  above  bnildinga  an 

each  S20  feet  in  length  and  43  feet  in  width.  A  new  buihilug  is  erecting  on  the  citj 
land,  soath  of  these  buildings,  for  a  House  of  Reformation  ;  when  it  is  conpleled,  tlie 
House  of  Correction  will  occapj'  the  whole  of  the  present  bnilding.  These  hoiUGs  are 
fteverallj  governed  by  boards  of  orerseeis." 


of  East  Bottm 


Gut  BoaTon. — The  above  is  a  sonlh-wesiern  view  of  pait  of  East  Boston,  as  seen 

from  Lewis'  wharf,  East  Boston  fenyway.  This  section  of  the  cily,  until  recently, 
had  been  called  liodiU'i  Iitand.  It  lies  about  660  yards  northeast  from  Old  Borion, 
and  aboat  the  same  distance  fitam  Charlestovn.  It  is  divided  from  Chelsea  by  Cheliat 
Creek,  600  feet  wide,  over  which  m  a  bridge,  and  &om  which  Is  an  eicetlent  mad  to 
the  Salem  ttimpike.  The  Eastern  lailnmd,  to  Salem,  Newburyport,  kc,  commences 
at  EaU  Boston.  The  island  contains  about  660  acres  of  lend,  and  a  lai^  bodj  of 
flats.  It  was  purchased  by  a  companT  of  enterprising  gentlemen  in  1832.  Ther 
were  incorporated  in  March,  1833,  and  the  first  house  was  commenced  in  October  of 


five  mmntes.  A  ferry  is  about  being  established  between  this  island  aad  Charles- 
■own.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  pleasmgly  variegated,  and  aSbrds  delightftal  sites 
for  dwelling.honses  and  gardens  at  moderate  prices.  This  place  is  well  located  fw 
manuiaclones  of  various  kinds ;  perticDlacly  for  ship-building,  and  all  those  branches 
of  mechanics  connected  with  navigation. 

The  Maveridt  Haul,  seen  in  the  central  pan  of  the  engraving,  is  a  large  and  splen. 
did  bailding,  occnpyii^  acommodioas  site.  This  house  is  named  mhonor  of  Satanci 
Maverick,  who  owned  the  island  and  tesided  there  in  1630,  and  who  is  said  to  harv 
made  "some  figure  in  the  hi^ory  of  after  tiines — amanof  veijloringaikdconrteaiu 
behavior,  and  very  ready  to  entertain  strangers." 

FiniMCEs.— The  public  debt  of  the  cily  of  Boston  on  \M  first  of  May,  1B37,  was 
•1,497,200.  The  receipts,  during  the  financial  year,  from  the  30lb  of  Apiil,  1836,  la 
30th  of  Apnl,  1837,  was  e926,330~lhe  expenditures,  9904,065.  Bendes  the  pnMie 
property  in  pabhc  bnildlngs,  city  and  other  wharves,  &c.  k-c.^  both  improved  tbi  ritj 
purposes  and  rested,  the  city  has  about  7,000,000  square  feet  of  land  on  the  Nock,  ex- 
clusive of  streets,  poblic  squares,  and  malls,  and  a  very  large  propenyin  other  laitds 
in  Tsrioos  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  amount  tX 
thii  propeny  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  known  greatly  to  exceed  the  city  debt,  ddwdra 
of  thai  part  which  is  wanted  for  the  uses  of  the  city. 

The  following,  respecting  Boston,  is  copied  entire  boat  th« 
(<  Statistical  Tables,"  published  by  the  stale,  1837. 
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«  Number  of  medno  sheep^  on  the  first  of  April,  178 ;  number  of  ponnds  of  merino 
wool  raised  in  the  year,  712 ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  4  lbs». ;  Tahie  of  wool,  $356 1 
capital  inTestedi  9034.  Boob  mamuactnred,  15,047  pairs ;  shoes,  24,626  pairs ;  valoe 
of  boots  and  shoes,  $102,641 :  males  emplojred,  304 1  females,  55.  (The  return  also 
states,  that  there  were  mannractored,  in  yarions  towns  in  the  commonwealth^  by  the 
agents  of  persons  residing  in  Boston,  and  ezdnsively  on  Boston  capital,  50,604  piftirs 
01  boots,  and  952,640  pairs  of  shoes,  employing  1,431  males  and  583  females,  amount* 
ing  in  Talne  to  $957,289.)  Value  of  leather  curried,  $228,000  ;  hands  employed,  50 ; 
capital  invested,  $60,000.  Hat  manufactories)  12 ;  hats  mannfiicmred,  76,317 ;  value 
of  hats,  $194,673 :  male^  employed,  95 ;  females,  68.  Air  and  cupola  furnaces,  5 ; 
iron  castings  made,  4,000  tons ;  yalne  of  same,  $372,000 ;  hands  empk^ed^  2d9 ; 
capital  invested,  $665,000.  Aze  manufactory,  1 ;  axes  manufactured,  d,000  ;  value 
of  axes,  $7,500 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested^  $2,000.  Glass  manufactories,  3 : 
value  of  glass,  $48,000;  hands  employed,  77;  capital  invested,  $47,000.  Chair  and 
cabinet  manufactories,  23  ^  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  $148,100 ;  hands  employed, 
164.  Comb  manu&ctones,  4;  value  of  combs^  $41,(K)0;  males  employed,  25; 
females,  16 ;  ciipital  invested  in  shell,  horn  and  ivory,  $121,000.  Tin  ware  mannffu> 
tones,  37 ;  value  of  tin  ware,  $112,032 ;  hands  employed,  116.  Distilleries,  13 ;  mo* 
lasses  distilled,  2,574,600  gallons,  producing  2,317,140  gallons  of  spirit ;  gross  value 
of  spihts,  $926,856.  Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  116,200 ;  value  of  straw  bonnets, 
$182,450 ;  males  employed,  19 ;  females,  438.  Vessels  built  in  the  five  years  preced 
ing  AiNil  1, 1837,  37 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  8,612  ;  value  of  same,  ^622,000 ;  hands 
employed  in  building,  86 ;  (number  of  vessels,  built  within  the  five  years,  in  other 
towns,  which  <  received  their  papers'  at  the  Boston  custom-house,  266;  tonnage  of, 
the  saime,  59,670.)  Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  5 ;  tonnage  of  the  same, 
1,550 ;  sperm  oil  mipoited  in  those  vessels,  88,100  gallons ;  whale  oil,  68,169  gallons ; 
i^ue  of  sperm  oil,  $70,619 ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $25,604 :  hands  employ^  125 ; 
capital  invf»ted,  $155,000.  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  152 1 
tonnage  of  same,  9,703  :  cod-fish  caught,  127,250  quinuUs ;  value  thereof,  $408,509  90 : 
madrerel  caught,  43,266  barrels;  value  of  same,  $320,165 ;  salt  used  in  the  cod  ana 
mackerel  fishenr,  142,567  bushels ;  hands  employed,  1,794  ;  capital  invested,  $593,200. 
Manufactory  of  axletrees,  I ;  value  of  axletrees  manufactured,  $10,000 ;  hands  em^ 
ployed,  6;  capital  invested,  $6,000.  Brewery,  1;  value  of^beer,  $12,000;  hands 
employed,  .8 ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Manufactories  of  spap  and  candles,  7 ;  value 
of  soap  and  candles,  $93,000;  hands  employed,  29;  capital  invested,  $12^,000. 
*  lianniacture  of  sperm  oil,'  /refining,)  25  tons.  Manufactory  of  whale  oil,  (refin- 
ing,) 1 ;  value  of  oil  refinea,  $135,000 ;  hands  employed,  16 ;  capital  invested, 
$100,000.  Copper  smithehes  and  brass  foundries,  13 ;  value  of  manufactures, 
$756,754  ;  hands  employed,  200;  capital  invested,  $316,300.  Fiano-forte  and  organ 
manufactories,  7;  number  of  piano.fortes  manufactured,  1,033;  organs,  11 ;  viUue 
of  pianos  and  organs,  $302,700 ;  bands  employed,  220  ;  capital  invested,  $163,500. 
Brush  manufactories,  4  ;  value  of  brushes,  $93,000  ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females, 
59 ;  capital  invested,  $38,000.    Manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  5 ;  value  of 

Slid  and  silver,  $43,000 ;  males  employed,  22 ;  females,  14 ;  capital  invested,  $11,200. 
anufactories  of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses,  14 ;  value  of  articles  made,  $128,805  -, 
hands  employed,  149  ;  capital  invested,  $82,200.  Manufactories  of  refined  sugsir,  4 ; 
value  of  sugar  refined,  $976,454 ;  hands  employed,  92 ;  capital  invested,  $303,653. 
Manufactories  of  jewelry,  3 ;  value  of  jewelry,  $63,000 ;  hands  employed,  36 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $91,000.  Manufactory  of  chain  cables,  1 ;  value  of  cables,  $60,000 ; 
hands  employed,  20 ;  capital  invested,  $75,000.  Manufactories  of  silver  ware,  5 ; 
value  of  ware,  $165,100 ;  hands  employed,  52 ;  capital  invested,  $20,050.  Manufac- 
tories of  umbrellas,  10;  value  of  umbrellas,  $65,000 ;  males  employed,  37;  females, 
26 ;  capital  invested,  $36,500.  Manufactories  of  saddles,  trunks  and  whips,  15  j^^na 
of  articles,  $177,000  ;  males  employed,  120 ;  females,  17 ;  capital  invested,  $93,000. 
Manufactories  of  granite, 'marble  and  other  stone,  17 ;  valae  of  articles  manufactured. 
$336,000;  hands  employed,  400;  capital  invested,  $165,500.  Manufactories  of^ 
machinery,  16 ;  value  of  machinery,  $326,000 ;  hands  employed,  287 ;  capital  in- 
vested,  $183,775.  Manufactories  of  blank  books  and  stationery,  5 ;  value  of  articles, 
$78,000 ;  males  employed,  43  ;  females,  7 ;  capital  invested.  $49,000.  Manufactory 
of  gas,  1 ;  value  of  gas,  $100,000  ;  hands  employed,  40  ;  capital  invested,  $375,000. 
Manufactories  of  looking-glasses,  8;  value  oi  articles,  $147,500;  hands  employed, 
42 ;  capital  invested,  $55,600.  Manufactories  of  lasts,  2 ;  value  of  lasts,  $40,000  ; 
hands  employed,  29 ;  capital  invested,  $18.000 ;  lasts  manufactured,  240,000.  Manu- 
factories of  neck-stocks  and  suspenders,  8 ;  value  of  these  articles,  $122,000 ;  males 
emidoyed,  21  i.  females,  435 ;  capital  invested,  $58,200.  Type  and  stereotjrpe  foun- 
dries, 4 ;  value  of  types  and  stereotypes  manufactured,  $157,000 ;  males  employed, 
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165 ;  females,  30 :  capita]  inrested,  $140|000.  Maimfaetories  of  printed  booloi^  4 ; 
Talue  of  printed  books,  $925,000 ;  males  employed,  500 ;  females,  400 ;  capital  in- 
Tested,  $850,000.  Monnfactories  of  cloChing,  97;  valna  of  doUiing,  $1,765,606; 
males  employed,  542 ;  females,  2,402 ;  capital  inrested,  $710,694.'' 

Bjlhxino  AiTD  IifS0RANcK  CoHPARiBs. — There  are  twentr^ix  banks,  with  a  caintaf 
of  about  18  millions  of  dollars.  The  charters  of  these  banks,  as  well  as  of  aU  h*n"«g 
companies  in  the  commonwealth,  expire  by  limitation  in  1851.  The  oldest  bank  u 
the  commonwealth  is  the  Massachosetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1785.  >The  Union  Bank  was  incorporated  m  1792 ;  the  Boston  Bank  in  1803.  Moat 
of  the  other  banks  in  Boston  are  of  a  mnch  more>ecent  date. 

There  are  twenty-seven  insurance  companies  in  Boston^  with  a  capital  of  $7,600,000, 
besides  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance '  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  chuters  of 
these  companies  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Schools  and  Invitations. — ^The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  they  well  knew  that  kmmUdge  was  an 
all-powerful  engine  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  transmit  them  to  their  posterity. 
They  therefore  very  early  laid  the  foundation  of  those  Tree  schools,  of  which  all  the 
tons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  jnstly  proud.  £xclusive  of  Infant  and  Sab. 
bath  school  scholars,  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  kept  at  sdhool 
throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Boston  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  its  sc^hools,  but  for  its  munificent  donations  in  support  of  its  institntioos 
for  moral,  religious  and  literary  purposes.  Since  the  year  1800,  not  less  tlum  two 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  i^mropriated  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  JUiassachvsetts  General  HosmUU  was  incorporated  in  1611.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  Hospital  in  JBoston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  of 
Which  an  account  has  been  given.  (See  Charlestown.)  The  institution  is  under  (he 
manti^ment  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  a  board  of  five  visiters.  The  flmda 
of  the  institution,  including  the  munificent  donations  of  the  late  John  McLean  and 
Miss  Mary  Belknap,  are  about  $120,000.  In.  the  hospital  in  Boston  the  number  of 
patients  received  since  its  establishment,  to  JunC)  16S35,  was  5^658.  The  avvrBge 
number  of  sick  in  the  house  is  about  45.  The  average  cost  to  the  institution  for  ea^ 
patient,  for  five  successive  vears,  was  $1,62  a  week.  Whilst  no  patient  pays  mora 
than  $3  a  week,  (except  a  few  who  have  extra  rooms  and  attendants,)  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  entii^ly  firee  ;  consequently,  thoee  who  do  not  pay 
receive  $4,62,  and  those  who  do  pay  receive  $1,62  a  week  from  the  funds  of  this  noble 
<^arity. 

New  England  Itutituiion  for  the  Editcdtion  of  the  BUnd.-^Th)B  Insthntloii  was  tfiooq»r«teil  In 
18S9;  but  intle  was  accoropllBhed  until  1839,  when  Dr.  Howe  returned  from  fiurope,  accompanied  hy  • 
blind  teacber;  nianifoetlng  that  seal  in  the  cause  of  the  bltiul  which  had  distinguished  his  phHanthfoplB 
labora  fan  another  sphere,  in  a  distant  land.  He  opened  a  school  with  six  Mini  young  sctbolara.  Ttm  pro- 
grass  of  Uiose  chilaren  was  so  great,  and  the  yaliie  of  ap  institution  of  tlie  Icind  so  apparent,  that  legisiatana 
and  cltiiens  generally  became  mucli  interested.  By  public  and  private  donations,  particulariy  by  the 
influence  of  lailles  in  sereral  parts  of  New  England,  and  by  the  munificent  difi  of  a  splendid  biiikUng  in 
Foari  street,  by  tlie  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Pericins,  the  institution  haa  increand,  both  in  reputation  uaA  ftaidiL 
with  unpar^eted  success.  The  scholars  are  instructed  in.all  those  branches  common  in  other  aclwota/aaa 
some  or  them  fai  the  hieher  branches  of  literature.  Music  is  the  .study  of  iJl.  Mecbaniokl  labocs  am 
taught  and  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  other  impderoents,  are  prorfcled 
ibrUiek  convenience  and  use.    A  printing  preas  is  established,  and  sereral  books  hare  been  pnnlsd  in 


emboand  letters,  which  are  superior  to  any  m  Europe.  It  ia  exceedhijrly  delightful  toaee  these  mitrealfeM 
▼ouths,  whose  lives  once  seemed  a  dreary  waste,  and  witneasing  their  improvement  In  acquiring  useftii 
knowledge,  partaking  of  all  thoae  recreations  natural  and  proper  for  their  age,  ser,  and  condition,  and  titkig 
thamaelvas  tm  assfarsuiionB  in  society.    The  institutiaa  is  managed  l^a  board  of  tnistona,  and  b  |aan»> 


lisd  by  the  governments  of  all  the  New  England  states. 

JSye  and  Ear  Injirfnarjf.—Thkt  institution  was  commenced  in  Boston,  by  Bre.  JeflHes  wad  Reynoldi^ 
In  18M,  ftt>m  a  convlaion  of  its  utilitv  and  importance,  derived  from  what  they  bad  seen  and  known  of 
similar  establiehownts  in  Europe.  Thoae  gentlemen  conducted  the  eetablishment  at  their  own  axprnia 
ftr  aome  time,  during  which  laige  numbere  rsceived  the  most  tanponant  benefits.  In  1887,  by  the  pSmt 
thropic  exertions  of  thoae  and  other  genttemen,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  and  aoma  fimdi 
were  raised.  As  early  as  1828, 2,610  cases  were  treated  at  the  infirmary,  of  which  about  five  sixths  wen 
cored.  Of  these  eases  about  onaslxth  were  fbr  diseases  of  the  ear.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  nppU- 
cante  has  increased  annually;  and  this  institutfcin.  whose  merits  are  not  surpassMl  tqr  any  other  in  tec«r» 
has  now  a  beaoUful  and  commodious  buUding  in  Bowdoin  Siuara  fbr  the  recentfcm  of  palienta. 

TuBATsaa.->The  Boaton  Theater^  on  Federal  and  Franklin  streets,  was  first  opened  February  3, 179t 
It  was  burnt  February  2, 1796;  it  was  rebuilt,  and  re-c^wned  on  the  89th  of  October*  the  same  ysar.  U 
Is  of  brink,  158  fiMt  tone,  61  wide,  and  40  high.  Thk  building  it  now  denominated  *'  Tlie  Odeon,"  nod  to 
eonaecratad  to  the  wonhip  of  God.  A  huge  wooden  building  was  erected  on  Tkemom  street,  and  opaBsA 
as  Um  "  Hay-market  Theater,"  December  26, 1796.  The  citbena  In  lis  neighbortmid,  being  fearibi  of  ka 
ronfiagration,  caueed  its  demolition  by  subscription,  and  the  block  of  elegant  brick  dweUin«>hooMS  near 
and  north  of  Boytoton  street  now  occupy  the  spot.. 

The  TrHnont  Theater ^  on  Tremont  street,  is  a  rery  neat  bnilding,  with  a  gianita 
front,  135  feet  by  79.  It  was  commenced  in  July,  and  opened  September  24, 1827. 
Cost,  about  $120,000. 


Chhst,  Salem  EtKM  r  -  • 
Trinitr,  SoDuner  street  -  • 
Et  BUttbewi,  South  Boston 


EPISCOPAL. 

-  1723  I  St.  Fadl's,  TremoMt « 

-  1731 1  Grace,  Temfde  st 


Tint,  Nottfa  BenDfli  «!«< 
Setaod.  Bromfield  sirset 
Colored,  Uaysireot      • 

Fint,  Haaorer  streot  - 
Seeoud,  School  street  - 
Centra],  Bolfincli  street 


METHODIST. 
.     1792  I  Foanh,  Church  street      ....    1834 

■     1806    Fifth,  South  Boston 1836 

-     183t)  I  Sixth,  Blossom  street       ■     ■    .    .    1837 
UHIVEBSALIST. 

-  nee  l  Fourth,  South  Boston    .....  1830 

-  ISlfi    Fi(Ui,Wamnstreet 1836 

.    1823  I 

CATHOLIC. 

Ohnn:horiheHotyCnMS,FraDklinst.I800  I  Si.Augunine'i,  South  Bo«(»  ■    •    1817 

St.  Hut's,  Endicirt  street     -    .    -    1833  |  Si.  Fatricli's,  Noithamplon  nieel  -    1830 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bethel,  North  Square 1829  I  Second  Chrisiisn  Sodet;, 

New  Jerusalem,  Phillip's  place  ..'-   1817    Free  Calv.Bapt.  Tremoot  Row, 
Christian  Society,  Sammer  street,  Meth.  Epis,  Zioa  Chofch,  Parkman'i  tStr- 

7-  W.  Baptist,  Causeway  street  ■    ■   1836  |  kei,  Cambiidge  street, 

Chapdt  of  Ministers  Hi  targe. 
Pitts  street.  Rev.  Frederick  T,  Gray.  I  Butolph  street, 

Warnn  street,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard.    I  Suflolk  street,  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent. 
Milton  street,  Bev.  Georgs  W.  Eilloa.        |  Friend  s[.  chap.,  Fnend  si.,  Wm.  Howe. 


!  of  tlu  Slalt-hoiae  in  Boston. 
The  State-house  is  on  an  open  square  on  Beacon  street,  frontinj 
ibe  malla  and  common.  It  is  173  feet  in  length  and  61  In  breadth, 
and  ita  foundation  is  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  size 
and  elevation  make  it  a  very  conspicuous  object  as  Boston  is  ap. 
proached.  It  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $133,333.  On  the 
aiea  of  the  lower  hall  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Chantry,  "  From  the  top  of  the  dome  on  this  building,  which 
is  62  feet  in  diameter  and  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor, 
the  whole  city  appears  beneath,  with  all  its  crooked  streets,  its  ex< 
tended  avenues,  its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  malls  and  common 
of  75  acres,  crossed  with  romantic  walks  and  shaded  by  centurian 
elms.    On  the  north  and  west,  the  county  of  Middlesex  presents 
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its  numerons  rillaa,  and  a  rich  array  of  agricultural  taste  and 
beauty.  Here  are  viewed  the  hallowed  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
the  sacred  field  of  Bunker.  On  the  south,  the  county  of  Norfolk 
appears  with  its  granite  hills  and  luxuriant  vales,  chequered  with 
a  ttiousand  farm-houses  and  cottages  and  splendid  mansions.  On 
the  east,  the  city;  with  its  lofty  spires,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean, 
all  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  enchanting  scene  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples."* 


«»!■ 


■»i  -y      rtffl-  a 


Wiittn  Bitie  if  Faneia  fioB. 

Fanettil  Hall,  of  which  the  above  is  a  representation,  is  three 
stories  high,  100  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Panenil, 
Esq.  to  the  town,  in  1742.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1806  to 
its  present  size.  Before  the  new  market  was  built,  the  lower  part  of 
it  wa?  used  for  meat  stalls ;  it  is  now  improved  for  stores.  The  Hafl 
is  76  feet  square,  28  high,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorned  with  superb  paintings  of  patriots,  warriors,  and  states- 
men. A  speech  was  pronounced  in  the  halt  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1763,  by  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored  and  suffered,  and 
it  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  The  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  which 
is  535  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  The  center  part  of  the 
building,  74  feet  by  S5,  projects  two  or  three  feet  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  rises  77  feet  from  the  groimd  to  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
wii^  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  lower  floors  are  exclusively 
appropriated  as  a  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  market.  The  Upper 
story  is  one  vast  hall,  arranged  to  be  divided  into  compartments 
for  ware-rooms  and  large  sales.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1627,  and  cost  $150,000. 

•  The  &nthor  wrald  hm  stale  ih»l  he  is  indebted  prineipallf  for  the  present  descrip- 
tion of  Btnton  to  the  Ntn  England  Gazeltftr,  a  vnlilible  work,  saw  on  the  ev«  of 
puMicalion,  by  John  HaywHrd,  Esq.  From  ihe  "  MBSsachiwelw  Directorf,"  another 
vwb  of  Mr.  Hajward,  mnch  ralaable  informatton  baa  been  derived. 


Side  tioB  ef  QaiiKif  Mqrktl,  BbiIok. 

TTie  following  is  a  view  of  proKably  tlie  oldest  building  now  stand- 
ing in  Boston.  It  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Ann  street  and  the 
open  square  adjoining  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  age  and  antiquated  form,  showing  what  was  considered  ele- 
gance of  architecture  a  century  and  a  half  since.  The  timber  used 
la  its  construction  is  piincipaLly  oak,  and  where  it  has  been  kept 
dry  is  perfectly  sound  and  very  hard;    The  outside  is  covered  with 


Judatt  BuUdiHg,  built  in  1680. 


Ranilui  Houa. 


plastering,  or  what  is  usually  called  rough-cast  The  figures  1680 
were  impressed  into  the  rough-cast  to  show  the  year  of  its  erection, 
and  are  now  legible.  The  building  is  32  feet  by  17,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  tide-waters  formerly  flowed  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides  of  this  building,  but  now  so  much  land  has  been 
artificially  made  below  it  that  it  is  now  seventy  rods  to  the  near- 
est water  of  the  harbor.  The  cut  on  the  right  is  a  representation 
of  the  old  Frinklin  House,  in  Milk  street,  which  stood  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  door  of  the  Old  South  church.  It  is  the  house 
where  the  parents  of  Dr.  Franklin  resided  for  some  time.  This 
house  was  burnt  in  1810.  The  drawing  was  taken  a  short  time 
previous. 
In  1704,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America  appeared  in 
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The  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force,  sent  over  to  overawe 
the  inhabitaiits,  was  extremely  irksome  to  a  free  people,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  harmony  could  long  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  British  troops.  A  slight  affray 
took  place  between  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  the  enmity  of  the  parties  burst  forth  in  violence 
and  blood.  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  taken  from  a 
History  of  Boston,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.  D.,  published  in  Boston, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Bowen,  in  1825.  (This  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
400  pa^s,  embellished  with  engravings,  and  contains  a  full  and 
interestmg  history. of  Boston  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.) 

"  The  offlcen  ii«re  appreheitfiTt  of  dlfflcultieB,  and  were  partlculariy  actire  in  their  endesTon  to  get  all 
their  men  into  their  barraclca  bnlbre  night.  Murraw'a  Barracks,  ao  called,  where  the  14th  regtmeot  was 
princimUy  quartered,  were  in  Brattle  alraet,  tn  the  buildings  directly  opposite  the  little  alley  which  leadi 
finmi  the  bottom  of  Market  street.  The  29lh  regiment  wan  ouartered  in  Water  street  and  In  AtkmeoQ  street. 
As  a  measure  of  precaution,  there  was  a  sentinel  stationed  In  the  alley  beibre  meotionsdf  (then  ciDed 
Boylstnn's  alley,)  and  thLK  rery  circumstance  led  to  the  quarrel  which  terminated  in  the  BoHon  Mamaere, 
Three  or  Ihur  young  men,  who  were  disposed  to  go  tbrmigh  the  alley,  about  nine  o'ehKk,  ubseived  the  mar 
tlnel  brandishing  hw  sword  Mainst  the  walls  and  striking  fire  for  his  own  amusement.  T^y  oAbred  to 
pass  hhn  and  were  challenged,  but  peraiited  in  their  attempt,  and  one  of  them.receired  »  dight  wound  on 
his  head.  The  bustle  of  this  rencontre  drew  together  all  those  who  wer?  pa«ing  by,  and  flAcen  or  twenijr 
persons  throneed  the  alley,  and  Uiirty  or  forty  more,  gathered  in  Dock  Square,  were  attempting  to  fivca 
their  war  to  the.bBnracks  ttirongh  Brattle  street,  (which  was  at  that  time,  so  niirrow  that  a  carruge  eouhl- 
with  dhnculty  pass.)  •  Being  foiled  hi  this  attempt,  the  party,  which  was  continually  hiereased  hr  accaa- 
sfons,  cathered  in  Dock  Sk]uare  round  a  tall  man  with  a  red  clonk  and  white  wig,  to  whom  they  lisleDad 
with  close  attentkm  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  tHTee  cheera  and  hnxzaed  for  the  mahi  goaid. 

"  The  main  gtiard  wasTegvdarly  statkmed  near  the  head  of  Suto  street,  directly  opposite  the  ooor  on  the 
aouth  side  of  the  tovrn-house.  To  this  place  all  the  soldiere  detached  for  guard  duty  were  daily  brought, 
and  from  thence  marehed  to  the  part'feuiar  posts  aitiigned  them.  On  this  day  the  command  of  the  gmid 
had  devolved  on  Ckpt.  TVimas  Preston,  and  Lieut.  Basset  undt>r  him. 

"As  the  pany  dtspersed  from  Dock  Square,  some  nn  up  CbmhiU,  othen  np  Wflson's  lane,  oChen  op 
Boyal  Exchange  lane,  (now  Exchange  street.)  These  last  found  a  siiw^le  sentinel  rationed  before  tha 
door  of  the  custom-house,  which  was  the  gilding  now  occupitnl  by  the  Union  Bank,  and  then  mads  ona 
comer  of  that  lane,  as  the  Royal  Exchange  tavern  did  the  other.  As  the  sentinel  was  approachad,  ha 
ratreated  to  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  the  inmat«rt  by  throe  nr  four  powerful  knoclcs  at  the  door. 
Wonl  was  sent  to  LieuL  Baawt  t^  the  sentinel  was  attacked  by  the  town's  pmple.  He  immediately 
aent  a  message  to  his  captain,  who  faistantly  repaired  to  the  guarrl-liouso,  where  Lieut.  Baaset  mfocmed 
him  that  he  had  just  sent  a  serjeant  and  six  men  to  wnln  the  sentry  at  the  ctnApmhoiisB.  '  Well,'  said 
tha  captain, '  I  will  follow  them  and  see  they  do  no  mischief.'  He  overlook  tliem  before  they  reached  tha 
custom'-hnuse.  where  ihev  joined  the  sentinel  and  formed  a  half  circle  nnmd  the  Aeps. 

"  By  this  time  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and  pmiple  flocked  from  all  quarters,  supposing  there  waa 
Are. '  The  soldiere  were  soon  surrounded ;  many  or  timso  noar&it  to  them  were  armed  with  clubs  and 
crowded  close  updn  them ;  those  at  a  distance  lie?an  to  throw  stickif  of  wood  and  snow-bnOs  and  |Ueees  of 
Ice  at  them,  while  fh>m  all  skk«  they  were  challenf^cl  to  fire,  Jire  iftfou  dar«  I  At  lost  they  thought 
thsT  heard  the  order  given,  and  thepr  did  fire  hi  siitoeasion  from  ri?ht  to  left.  Two  or  three  of  the  guna 
flamed,  but  the  rest  were  flital.  Crtsmis  Attuckii,  Samuel  Gray,  and  Jamos  (}aldwell  were  kiHed  on  tha 
spot,  Samuel  Maverick  and  Patrick  Giarr  received  mortal  wounds,  bf  which  the  former  died  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  Out  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  next  week.  'Several  other  persons  Were  more  or  less  injured :  tha 
Cater  part,  persons  passing  by  chance  or  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  people,  insuntly  retrsaiecL 
ving  the  three  unhappy  men  on  the  ground.  Ail  this  transpired  within  20  mkiutesfrom  the  time  oi 
Ghpt.  rrestoo's  joining  the  guard. 

"  'On  the  people's  assembling  again,'  says  Oipt  P.,  *  to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  soldien,  sup- 
posing them  comliut  lo  attack  them,  were  tnakiiig  ready  to  fire  again — which  I  prevented  by  striking  up 
their  fire-locks  with  my  hand.  Immediately  ailer,  a  townsman  came  and  told  me  that  4  or  5000  peopla 
ware  assembled  In  the  Jiext  street,  and  had  swotq  to  take  my  life,  with  ev^ry  man's  with  me :  on  which  I 
Judgeil  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  parl^  and  sentry  to  the  main  guard, 
where  the  street  Is  narrow  antl  short,  then,  telling  them  ofT  into  street  firm^.  diviilcxl  arid  planted  them  at 
each  and  of  the  street  to  secure  their  rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  waa  a  constant  cry  of  the  hihafait* 
ants,  "  To  arms,  to  arms,  turn  out  whh  your  guns !"  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  arms.  I  ordered  my 
drum  to  beat  to  wrma,  and  being  soon  after  joined  by  the  several  companies  of  ilw  29ih  regiment,  I  fornisd 
them,  as  the  guaid,  into  street  nrings.  The  1 4th  regiment  also  got  undi<»r  anns,  ^it  remained  at  their  bar- 
racks. I  immediately  sent  a  serjeant  with  a  party  to  Col.  Dalrympte,  the  commanding  ofTicer,  to  acquaint 
him  with  every  particuUr.  Several  ofiicerB  going  to  join  their  regiment  were  knnckod  down  by  the  mol^ 
one  very  much  wmmded  and  his  sword  takrn  from  nim.  Thfi  lieutenant  governor  and  Otil.  Oarr  soon 
after  met  at  the  head  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  agreed  that  the  regiment  should  retire  to  their  barracka,  and 
the  people  to  their  hoineS ;  but  I  kept  the  piquet  to  strenirthen  the  guard.  It  w.is  with  great  diflieulty 
that  the  lieutenant  governor  prevailed  on  the  people  to  he  qiiicl  nnd  retire ;  at  last  they  all  weit  off* except 
about  a  hundred.'  This  hurolnNi  was  coniptMcd  of  some  of  the  most  di.<<unguiatied  inhabitants,  who  vol- 
unteered tn  form  a  citizens'  gnanl. 

"A  joMice's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Oipt.  PfCfiton  8urrendere<l  himsvlf,  and  was  committed  lo 
prison  at  three,  the  next  morning ;  the  eight  snidiore  Ahsa  were  commhtMl  early  in  the  forenoon. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  held.  Various  persons  relatotl  to  the  assembly  what  they  hart 
witnessed  of  the  ev»its  of  the  preceding  day.  A  committee  of  fifteen  wa.-*  ap{)oinied  to  wait  on  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  Ool.  Dalrymple,  an^  expres  to  them  the  sentiment  of  the  town,  that  It  waalmpoa- 
siUe  for  the  soMiers  and  Inhabitants  to  live  in  safety  lugether,  and  their  fervent  prayer  for  the  immainia 
tanoral  of  tha  fonner.    The  answar  received  to  this  applicatkn  was  not  such  as  was  wtahed;  and  la  th 
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itaMOD.  SBVeo  of  tlM  fiitteoBniUM  (rh.  Jolin  Haneock,  Sunwl  Adanii^  Wm.  Mdbeojc,  Wn.  VUDipiL 
JbKpk  Wmnwi,  Ibihw  BhmIui#,  and  Sumiel  PBmbeiKm)  wereafaio  depoted  wkh  the  MIovlAf  moip  s 
*ii  M  tlM  onaaiBliiaf  opiokn  «r  tlili  meetlDf,  thai  tht  reply  made  to  a  vote  of  the  InhaMianta  pnMntai 
Ui  honor  thb  momfng  b  bt  no  meam  wmktketory ;  and  that  nothing  lea  will  wukfr  them  than  a  total 
and  faamedlate  removal  of  the  trooper*  Samuel  Adams  acted  aa  *  chairman  of  thle  delegalian,'  and  dle- 
charnd  M  dutiee  whh  an  abQitT  oomroenettrtte  to  the  oocaeion.  Ool.  Dalrymple  waa  b/  tfle  aide  of 
HatcainBoo,  who.  at  the  head  of  the  council,  reeehred  them.  He  at  firit  denied  thet  he  had  poww  to  grant 
the  raqpieat.  Aaania  plainlj^  io'lhw  woraa,  pnivad  to  hfaii  that  he  had  the  power  b*  the  charttf. 
Hoichinaon  then  conetdted  wah  Dalrjrmple  |q  a  whimr,  the  reeult  of  which  wee, «  lepetition  of  the  oifti 
tofemore  one  of  the  regimente,  the  Mtli,  which  had  nad  no  part  in  the  maaeacre.  At  tnat  critical  moment 
Adama  allowed  the  moat  admirable  ixeaence  of  mtaid.  Seembig  not  to  lepreaent,  but  to  wimmifr,  tli# 
anWenal  flbelhig,  he  atreiched  Ibrth  hli  arm,  it  if  it  weie  upheld  by  the  eirength  of  thooeaoda  and  wkh 
uheriutfaig  pvgmptneai  and  di^fied  firmn^M  replied, '  ^tfie  UeMtemmt  govrm^r,  or  Col.  DaifympU, 
or  boih  together^  hate  omUkortif  to  remote  one  regiment^  thty  have  authority  to  rtmove  two ;  and 
wolikmg  ehort  of  the  total  eftaeuolion  of  the  town,  by  oU  the  rrgular  troope,  will  mtiify  the  pmUie 
mind  ororeaetve  the  peace  of  the  provinee.*  The  omcere,  ciTit  and  mQiiarr,  were  in  realiir  abMhe^ 
belbve  that  plain  committee  m  a  democratic  aaaembly.  The?  knew  the  imminent  danmr  that  uapended; 
the  Terr  «ir  wae  filled  with  the  hraathinfli  of  compreaeed  indignation.  They  ehrunlc,  ibrtunately  dhnn^ 
from  all  tiie  arroganee  whidi  they  had  mtherio  maintained.  Tlieir  reliance  oo  a  atanduig  army  Mterea 
belbre  tlie  undaunted,  irreaialible  reec4ulhm  of  ftee  unarmed  citliene. 

'*  HttUhfaiaon  eooeahed  the  eouncl,  and  they  gave  him  their  unqualified  adrice,  that  the  troopa  ahould 
be  aeni  out  of  the  town.  The  commaiidlngoaicer  then  pledged  hie  word  of  lionar  that  the  demand  of  tha 
town  ahould  be  complied  whh,  aa  eoon  ee  practicable ;  and  both  Atgimenu  were  remored  to  the  eaada  hi 
lea  than  fburteen  daya. 

"Thefimeial  eolemnkke,  whhth  took  pbeeon  TlMinday,  the  8th,  brought  together  the  frealeei  cuiicomaa 
that  jMubablT  had  erer  aanmbled  in  America  on  one  oocaeion.  Auucka,  who  wae  •  midleae  mnlanop 
and  Oiddwrll,  who  alio  wae  a  etrancer,  wore  home  fhm  Flaneail  Ball;  Maverick,  who  wae  about  17  yean 
old,  from  hie  mother'e  houae  In  Union  atreet,  and  Gray  fhrni  hta  brother's  tai  Roval  Exchange  fame.  Th« 
Ibar  hearma  Ibrmed  a  Junction  fai  Khig  atrMl,  ehd  thence  the  proeeealan  marcheo.  In  edurans  of  abr  darau 
thnmgh  the  makt  ateael  to  the  nkUle  burtal>ground,  where  the  four  victlma  were  depoahed  \a  one  gimTe.'* 

TTie  following,  respecting  the  ^^  Boston  Tea^parfy"  is  taken  from 
the  account  given  in  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

'  On  the  flrtt  of  I>Bcemberf  Oipt.  Jamee  Bruce,  in  tb<i  ehlp  Eleanor,  arrived  wkh  another  portloo  of  th« 
laa.  On  the  9d  he  wae  ordered  to  attend  the  next  day  on  a  committee  of  the  Deople  hi  Faneull  Hal^ 
where  he  wae  commanded,  bf  Sannet  Adama  and  Jonathan  WHliama,  aaemtiea  with  John  Rowe,  ktn 
Hanenck,  Wm.  PhilUpi,  and  John  Vim,  Eaqra.,  and  a  great  number  of  othera,  wit  to  tand  any  of  the  eaid 
tea,  but  to  proceed  to  Oriflhi'e  wharf  and  there  diicbarM  the  rest  of  hie  cargo.  Gapt.  Has.  OoAfai  arrived 
in  the  brtg  Beaver  near  the  aame  time,  and  wae  ordered  to  pumie  the  aame  cnurM. 

**  U  being  perceived  that  Mr.  Botch  rather  Hngered  in  hie  prepantkaia  to  return  tbe  Itartmoulh  to  Lb» 
des,  and  the  twenty  daya  being  nearly  expked,  nflar  which  tne  collector  might  aelie  tke  ehip  andcarn^ 
Mr.  R.  waa  aumdkned  before  the  commhtee^  airnl  etated  to  them  that  it  would  prove  hk  entire  ruhi  IT  ha 
ehouM  eompiT  with  the  reec4utiona  of  the  S9lh  and  30ih  of  November,  and  themfhra  he  ihould  not  do  lu 
A  meeting  of  the  people  waa  aaiembied  at  tlie  OM  South  on  Tueeday  P.  M.,  ttoc.  14th,  when  Mr.  R. 
appeared,  and  waa  anjofawd  IbrthwiUi  to  demand  a  deaitaee.  It  waa  aacertained  that  one  couid  not  ba 
oMafaied  till  the  veofi  day,  and  therefbra  the  meetfaig  waa  adjourned  to  Thuraday,  at  the  eanw  pbce. 

"  On  Ttiunday.  there  wae  the  fullftft  meeting  ever  known ;  9000  men,  at  leaet.  were  preeent  flem  tha 
eooBtry.  Sadrael  PhlUlpe  Savage,  fiiq.,  of  Weaton,  waa  appointed  modentor.  Mr.  Roich  repotted  that 
the  coileecor  would  not  give  him  a  clearanea  He  waa  then  ordered  upon  hie  peril  to  get  hli  ehlp  read/ 
ibr  aea  thia  day,  enter  a  proteal  immodiateijf  egakiat  the  cuetom-houee,  and  proceed  direetlf  ta  tha 
governor,  (then  at  Milton,  7  milee  distant,)  and  demand  a  paai  ibr  hki  ehlp  io  go  Iqr  the  CMtle.  An 
adjournment  to  3  P.  M.  then  took  place.  At  three  havfaig  met,  they  waited  verv  patiently  till  five  o'ctoek, 
WM,  finding  that  Mr.  Roidi  did  not  ntam,  they  began  Co  be  reri  oneeay,  oalled  Ibr  a  dlwilntian  of  tha 
making,  and  finally  obtained  a  vote  for  iL  But  the  more  Judicioua,  feitfing  what  would  be  Hia  conee- 
quencee,  begged  for  a  reconaiderBtien  of  that  vote.  '  for  thb  reaaon,  that  they  cught  to  do  every  thing  id 
tlieir  power  to  eend  the  tea  back,  according  to  their  feooltee.*  Thia  touched  the  pride  of  tbe  aanmfalya 
and  they  agreed  to  renudn  tofether  one  hour. 

'^  TMb  interval  waa  Unproved  1^  Jeaiah  QufaiCT,  Jr.,  to  ansriae  Ma  follow-citiaena  of  the  hnportatteeof 
the  criaia,  and  direct  their  attentim  to  tbe  probable  reeulti  of  thie  controveny.  He  aurceeded  tai  bqldkifl 
them  in  attentive  alienee  till  Mr.  Bocch'a  return,  at  three  quartan  paat  five  o'clock.  The  anawer  whiea 
he  brought  from  the  governor  waa,  *  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  lawa,  and  from  diity  towarda  the  kfaig,  h» 
eonid  not  grant  the  permit,  until  the  vereel  waa  regalariy  cleared.'  A  vMent  commotion  hnmedla&el/ 
enaued.  A  pemo  wao  waa  fai  th^  caliery,  diagulred  aller  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  ahouted.al  thia  JnM% 
ture  the  cry  of  war ;  H  was  anawered  by  about  thirty  penone,  diaguiaed  fat  like  manner,  at  the  door,  tht 
meeting  waa  dwaolved  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  lUs  multitude  rosbed  to  Griffin'a  wharf  Tha  db- 
gulaed  Indiana  want  on  board  the  ahlpa  laden  with  the  tea.  In  leea  than  9  boun,  910  cheau  and  lOOkalf 
cheata  were euved  and  emptied  taito  the  dock.  The  aflhir  waa  conducted  without  any  tumult;  no  daoMgi 
waa  done  to  the  vaaaela  or  to  any  o|her  eflbcts  whatever. 

"  "niie  waa  executed  in  the  preaence  of  eeveral  ahlpa  of  war  lying  In  the  harbor,  and  almoat  mder  tha 
anw  of  the  caitle,  where  tliere  waa  a  iarge  tody  of  troopa  at  the  command  of  the  commlwionerB.  We  are 
Mi  to  conjecture  for  the  reaaona  why  no  oppoakkm  waa  made  to  thia  bold  adventure.  The  aamee  of  tha 
men  who  dared  lo  eimge  in  it  have  never  been  made  puUic.  Three  or  fint  of  them  are  yet  living. 
Iliay  had  the  honor  ofa  pan  in  the  act  which  brought  the  king  and  parliament  to  adecWoA  Aat  Amarfca 
naal  ha  auhdned  by  foreeaf  arma." 

After  the  battle  of  Bnnker  Hill,  Boston  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  American  troops.  No  provision  of  any  kind,  for  man  or  beast, 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  and  the  troops  and  inhabitants  experienced 
much  suffering :  and  while  in  this  state  the  small-pox  broke  out, 
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and  added  to  the  gfeneral  distress.  The  fcdlowing  account  of 
tb^  evacuation  of  the  town  is  taken  from  Snow's  Hi8tor7  of 
Boston. 

«  r 

I 

"■Gknihas.  WASHiifOToif  had  taken  command  of  the  American  forces,  Jaly  Zdj  and 
Gen.  Gage  had  resigned  the  British  to  Gen.  Howe,  and  sailed  for  Ensfland  aboot  the 
4rst  of  October.  M  the  winter  approadied,  the  scarcity  of  fae(  began  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  The  old  north  meetiog«hoase  and  above  100  other  large  wooden  bnildings  were 
taken  down  and  distribttted  for  firewood.  Some  of  the  wharves  also  at  the  north  end 
were  broken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  The  British  officers  found  little 'to  amuse  them, 
except  the  occasional  j(terformance  of  a  farce,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  they  themselves 
were  the  actors.  Their  soldiers  had  enjoyed  a  single  dav  of  mirth,  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  felling  Libeny  Tree  and  cutting  it  up  for  fuel  A  squadron  of  cavalry, 
attached  to  the  army,  occasionally  exhibited  feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  sanctuary 
of  freedom^  the  Old  South  chufch,  which  was  transformed  into  a  riding-school.  H<^ 
lis-street,  Brattle-street,  the  West,  and  the  First  Baptist  meeting*honses  were  occupied 
as  hospitals  or  barracks  for  the  troops. 

"  Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  so  inactive  a  service.  Wasbinotov  *  had  been 
some  time  contemplating  an  attack  on  Bostoh,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  in 
attempting  the  execution  of  so  bold  a  design^  About  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  the 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  troops,  he  was 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt  ^  but  a  council  of  war,  sununoned  on  the  ofscasion,  being 
almost  unanimous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

"  *  The  effective  regular  force  of  the  Americans  noW  amounted  to  upwards  d  fimr" 
teen  thousand  men ;  In  addition  to  which  the  commander-in-chief,  called  Out  about  six 
thoiisand  of  the  militia  of  MtissachUsetts.  With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Doichester,  whence  it  wouM  be4Q  his  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  takmg  this  poidtiaii, 
from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  oltempt  to  drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on 
a  gener&l  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross  over  from  Cambridge  sidfe  with 
four  thousand  chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston*.  To  conceal  his  design, 
uid  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  and  lines 
of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the  evening  of- the  2d  of  Mardi,  and  repeated  the  two 
succeeding  nights.  On  the  night  of  the  4U&,  immediately  ailet  the  firing  began,  a  con- 
siderable detachment,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  passing  from  BoxburVr 
took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably 
hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  laboring  with  great  diligence  their  works  were 
so  far  advanced  by  morning  as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  British  after  day-break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mag- 
nified to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment.  No 
alternative  now  remained,  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provindab. 
Creneral  Howe,  with  his  usual  Spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  ci  the  alternative,  and  took 
measures  for  U>e  embarkation,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments,  with  the  tight 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important'  but  roost  hazardous  service.  The  transports 
fell  down  in  the  evening  towards  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  design  * 
absolutely  impracticable.  A  bouncil  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed 
po  evacuate  the  town  as  soqn  as  possible.  A  formight  elapsed  before  that  measore 
was  effected.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  strengthiened  and  extended  their  works;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breast-work,  that 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  peninsula,  which  per* 
fectly  commanded  Boston  Neck  and  the  south  psurt  of  the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer 
safe.  By  four  in  the  morning,  the  long's  troops,  with  those  Americans  who  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  ten  aU  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  General  Washington  maich^  triumphantly  into  Boston, 
where  he  was  jo3rflilly  received,  as  a  deliverer.'  " 

Cotton  Mather,  D.  Z>.,  F.  JB.  S.,  a  celebrated  minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  bom  Feb.  12, 1663.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  early  piety,  ai^  was  ordain- 
ed colleague  with  his  father,  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast 
learning,  and  expansive  benevolence,  also  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedantry  and 
want  of  judgment.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  library,  or  had  rnd  so 
many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  had  read.  So  precious  did  he  consider 
his  time,  that,  to  prevent  visits  of  unnecessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  "  ht 
sk§rtJ*    He  imderstood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Iroquois,  and  wrote  in 
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tnanufiioturing  business  in  the  town  is  the  makins  of  bricks;  the 
value  of  bricks  manufactured  in  1837  was  $84,831;  hands  em- 
ployed, 46.    PopuIatiMi,  1,659- 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 

Tms  county  was  incorporated  in  1731,  and  vas  the  tenth  coun- 
ty fonned  in  the  state.  This  is  the  largeat  county  in  Massachusetts^ 
Its  territory  is  larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  ita 
population  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  county 
crosses  the  state,  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Conner* 
ticut  and  Rhode  Island  on  the  south.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  loigth 
irom  north  to  south,  and  diirty-seven  in  width,  from  east  to  west. 
The  surfkce  of  this  oounty  is  rather  undulating  than  very  hilly. 
The  soil  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
grasses,  iVuits,  d(c.  common  to  its  climate.  Till  within  a  few  year« 
almost  all  the  people  were  farmers,  and  the  great  body  still  culti- 
vate the  soil.  For  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  employed  in  manufactures,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
ttie  county.  Water  privileges  abound  in  almost  every  town.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Blackstone,  Quinehaug,  Nashua,  Ware, 
Millers,  and  Mill  rivers.  The  only  elevation  in  the  oounty  urtiich 
nan  properlv  be  called  a  mountain  Is  Wachusett.  'Hie  following 
is  a  list  of  uie  towns,  which  Are  S5  in  number. 

MUlbury, 

Milford, 

New  Braintree, 

Northborough, 

Northbridse, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Oakham, 

Oxford, 


Ashbumham,  Oharlton, 

Harvard, 

Athol, 

Dana, 

Holden, 

Auburn, 

Douglass, 
Dudley, 

Hubbardston, 

Barre, 

Lancaster, 

Berlin, 

Pitchburg, 

Leicester, 

Bolton, 

Gardner, 

Leominster, 

Boylston, 

Grafton, 

Lunenbure, 

Brookfield, 

Hardi#-ick, 

Mendon, 
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Petersham, 
Phillipston, 
Princeton, 
RoyalsUm, 
'  Rutland, 

la  1820,  the 
was  84,365;  in 


Shrewsbury, 

Southborough, 

Southbridge, 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Sturbridge, 


Sutton, 

Templeton, 

Upton, 

Uxbridge, 

Warren, 

Webster, 


Westborottgh, 
West  Boylston, 
Westminster, 
Winchendw, 
Worcester. 


population  of  the  county  was^  73,635 ;  m  1830,  it 
1837,  it  was  96,551. 


ASHBURNHAM. 


This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  lliomas  Tiles- 
ton  and  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  services  done  by  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  in  1690,  under  Oapt.  John  Withrington.  This  grant 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dorchester  Canada{^  but 
at  its  incorporation,  in  1765,  it  was  named  Ashbumham.  The 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1760,  and  Rev.  Jona- 
tfian  Winchester  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  died  in  1767,-  and 
was  succeeded  Rev.  John  Cushing,  D.  D.^  in  1768.  Dr.  Cushing 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Perkins,  in  18B24. 
Rev.  Greorge  Groodyear  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  1832. 
About  the  year  1782,  the  Shakers  made  a  commencement  in  this 
town,  but  they  have  long  since  become  extinct 

This  town  hes  upon  the  highlands  between  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  so  that  part  of  its  waters  pass  through  Miller's 
riter  into  the  Connecticut,  and  part  through  Nashua  river  into  the 
Merrimac.  It  is  uneven  in  its^surface,  and  contains  several  large 
ponda,  Here  are  excellent  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Leather  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  here,  and  a  soap-stone  company  carry 
on  their  works  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  Were  in  this  town  11 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  chairs  and 
cabinet  ware,  $37,390  12;  hands  employed,  115;  six  tanneries; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $23,509  03;  there  were  122,864 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,944.  There  was  also 
1  cotton  mill.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congrc^gationalist,  1 
Mediodist,  aiid  1  Baptist  Distance,  30  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
60  N.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,758. 


ATHOL. 

Tms  town  was  granted  to  a  company  of  60  persons  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year,  in  June,  the  proprietors 
met  at  Concord,  and,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court, 
whereof  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  was  chairman,  drew  their  house- 


lots  m  the  tovnahip  of  Pej/guage.    Thia  was  the  Indian  ninw  of 

the  plice,  and  it  was  known  by  this  a|>peUati«i  until  it  was  incor- 
porated, ia  1762. 

ThIa  tmct  was  B  s«at  of  the  tndians,  ttndutbe  tlineof  iB  beLog  granted  tu  aftoB- 
Uer  tomutup,  snd  ^ceul;  txpaetd ;  atid  ihe  aenlement  of  the  ft»ix  was  obHnieted  bf 
the  French  and  Indian  ifar,  which  commenced  ii;  1744,  and  continoed  aerenl  JMK, 
PTeTioosly  to  Itie  breabing  ont  of  thatwarseTer&inuniliea  had  seated  ihemselrea  here, 
tot,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  ihejr  were  obliged,  as  other  intani  plantations,  to  lire  iit 
gairisons  sereral  rears,  and  <□  tabor  at  their  Tsrioas  occnpMioas  with  their  militaf; 
armor  bjr  Ibem.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  onlj  one  person  was  ever  kiUed  bj  the 


othel 


is  gairison,  w 
n,  bat  was  au 


adia- 
I,  he  tamed  to 


The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1750,  and  Rev.  James 
Humphrey  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  ^me  year  After  con- 
tinuing with  this  church  31  years,  at  his  request  he  was  dismissed 


FtM  M  the  tatrtt  part  »/  Allul. 


inl782.  Hewasaucceeded,inl7S7,byRev.Jo9.  E^tabrook.  Mr. 
Eastabtook  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Josiah  Moore, 
who  resigned  in  1832 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw, 
who  was  settled  in  1834.  The  Orthodoit  church  was  organized  ui 
1B3».  The  first  minister,  Rer.  Banich  B.  Beckwith,  was  settled 
in  1831 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  P.  Warner,  in  1^5. 

The  above  is  a  north  view  in  the  central  part  of  Athol.  The  vil- 
lage at  this  place  consists  of  about  50  dwdling-houses,  4  mercan- 
tile stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops.  This  place  is  32  miles 
from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14  from  Barre,  25  from  Keene, 
N.  H.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  tmeven,  rocky,  and  somewhat 
hilly;  the  Soil  is  not  as  good  as  some,  though  there  are  many  fine 
farms.  The  town  has  its  full  share  of  water.  Miller's  river  is  a 
considerable  stream,  has  a  rapid  current,  ahd  affords  great  water 
privileges.    This  river  received  its  name  in  ccrasequence  of  a  man 
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being  drowned  in  it,  by  the  name  of  Miller,  m  attempting  to  pass 
it  in  his  way  to  Northfield.  The  Indians  called  it  Pewuage.  It 
runs  westerly,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river.  Tiie  second 
stream  in  size  is  "  Tully's  brook,"  or  river,  which  flows  into  Mil- 
ler's river  on  the  vrest  side  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are  a  cotton 
factory,  paper-mill,  a  large  scythe  establishment,  cupola  furnace, 
door  and  sash  factory,  large  cabmet  works,  turning  mills,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1 
Universalist.  Population,  1,603.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1,024  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  316,100  yards; 
hands  employed,  10^  males,  45  females.  Boots  manufactuied, 
1£,312  pairs;  shoes,  38,333  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
^8,741 ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females,  37. 


AUBURN. 


c 

Tffls  town  was  formerly  part  of  Worcester,  Sutton,  Leicester, 
and  Oxford,  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Ward  in  1778; 
so  named  in  honor  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  who  died  at  ^rewsbury,  Oct.  28,  1800. 
It  received  the  name  of  Auburn  in  1837.  It  was  made  a  poll  pcur- 
ish  in  1773,  and  in  1776  the  church  was  embodied,  and  the  next 
year  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

This  town  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  suited  to  both  grazing  and  tiUa^ 
The  town  is,  perhaps,  as  well  watered  by  springs  and  perennial 
rivulets  as  any  town  in  the  county.  The  principal  stream  is 
French  river.  There  are  4  small  ponds ;  the  largest  is  situated 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house.  There  is  an  outlet  from 
this  pond  to  the  north,  usually  called  Dark  Brook,  and  an  inlet  at 
the  south,  while  the  pond  is  in  its  natural  state ;  but  by  an  artifi- 
cial Praising  of  the  water  about  4  feet,  the  current  in  the  inlet  is 
reversed,  and  the  discharge  of  water  is  to  the  south.  Two  churches. 
1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Worcester,  and  45  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,183.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  1  paper-mill,  1  card 
manufactory,  3  shingle  mills,  1  lath  mill,  and  1  sash  and  blind 
factory. 


BARRE. 


This  town  was  the  north-west  part  of  Rutland  original  grant 
It  was  made  a  district  in  1749,  and  called  Rutland  District,  until 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1774 ;  when  the  name  of  Barre  was 
given  to  it,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Col.  Barre,  a  worthy  friend  of 
America,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 
The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1753|  and  Rev. 
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ThuMnas  Frinb  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  dismined  iq 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rer.  Josiah  Dana. 
Mr.  Daoa  died  in  ISOl,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jamea 
Thompson  in  1804.  A  Trinitarian  society  was  fonned  here  in 
1827.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev,  John  Storrs,  was  ordained  in  1829. 
He  w(^s  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  G.  Gfosvenor  in  1832,  The 
succeeding  ministers  were  Rev.  John  F.  Stone,  installed  in  1834, 
,  and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  in  1837. 


Virm  M  tin  eaOrat  fart  of  Bam. 


He  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Barre,  as 
seen  from  the  Barre  Hotel,  .  The  Unitarian  church  appears  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving ;  a  part  of  the  town-house,  recently 
erected,  is  seen  on  the  right  Barre  is  a  large,  Nourishing,  and  well- 
built  village.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  place. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  very  hilly  and  uneven,  bnt  the  soil  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in 
the  county.  It  is  watered  by  Ware  river  and  branches.  TTie  pro-I 
duct  of  this  town  in  beef,  ^^\  butter,  and  cheese,  for  the  BosttHV 
market,  is  considerable.  There  are  6  churches,  2  CongregationalJ 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Distance,  21  miles  N.' 
by  W.  of  Worcester,  and  60  miles  westward  of  Boston.  Popula-' 
tion,  2,713.  In  1837,  there  waa  1  cotton  mill,  2,550  spindles; 
cotton  goods  manufactvired,  720,000  yards;  valued  at  $67,600jt 
males  employed,  55  ;  females,  20 ;  two  woollen  mills;  35,000  yarda 
of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $104,000;  males  employed, 
40 ;  females,  26 ;  one  powder-mill ;  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
manu&ctured.  There  were  607,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
Tidue,  $167,200 ;  there  were  5  carriage,  I  copper  pump,  3  scythe, 
I  tin,  and  1  axe  manulactories. 
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BERLIN. 


This  town  was  taken  chiefly  from  Bolton,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
from  Mariborough.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  general  court  in 
1778,  and  in  1784  was  incorporated  a  district  by  the  name  of 
Berlin.  Here  a  church  was  formed  in  1779,  and  in  1781  Rev. 
Reuben  Puffer,  D.  D.,  was  ordainedpastor ;  he  died  in  1829^  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  P.  Walcut,  in  1830.  The  next 
pastor,  Rev.  Davia  Lamson,  was  settled  in  1834.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Abram  C.  Baldwin,  who  was 
settled  in  1830 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Michael  Burdett 
and  Rev.  Eber  S.  Clark. 

The  most  valuable  uplands  in  this  tow^  lie  on  several  hills, 
which  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and.  a  suitable  proportion  of  it  for 
tillage.  The  range  extends  north  into  Bolton,  and  south  into 
Northborough.  There  is  one  pond  in  the  east  part  of  the  place^ 
>  called  Gates'  Pond,  1  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  abounds  in  fish. .  No  brook  empties  into  it,  but  at  the  south 
end  there  is  a  small  outlet  The  principal  stream  is  called  North 
Brook,  and  falls  into  the  Assabet,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  large  sunken  swamp  lying  mostly  in  the  town,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  large  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  is  entirely  an 
agricultural  town.  Large  quantities  of  hops  are  annuaUv  pro- 
duced here.  There  are  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Distance,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  30  W.  by 
N.  of  Boston;    Population,  724.  ' 
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This  town  was  taken  from  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
incorporated  in .  1738  by  the  general  court,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  was  originally  pretty  extensive,  and  contain^ 
mpst  of  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  first  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1741,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Walley,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  society  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phineas  Wright,  ordained  in 
1785.  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Wright,  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  the  first  minister  of  the  2d  society,  was  or- 
dained in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  S.  Davenport,  in 
1836.  In  this  town  and  in  Berlin  there  is  a  society  o(  Friends, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  families. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is  a  south-eastern  view  of 
the  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  township  is  very  good  land,  a&d  there  are  many  fine  farms 
within  its  limits.  The  Bolton  ridge  of  hilU,  known  by  the  name 
of  WcUtoouottockj  lies  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  begins 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.    It  rises  to  the 
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height  of  between  2  and  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Nashua  rivar, 
and  divides  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Nashua  from  those  of 
the  Assabet  In  the  noith-easterly  part  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  hill  called  Rattlesnake  hil),  which  contains  a  large  body  of 
limestone,  from  which  16  or  20,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  the  best 
quality,  are  prepared  annually  for  the  supply  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  this  town  are  two  or  three  small  ponds,  not  meriting  & 
particular  description.  There  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  one  Baptist,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-houae, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Berlin.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  31  from  Boston.  Population,  1,185. 
In  1837,  therewereScombmanufactories;  value  of  combs,  $21,500; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  4.  There  were  100  pairs  of  boots, 
.  and  20,700  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured,  valued  at  $6,250;  males 
employed,  27;  females,  13. 


BOYLSTON. 


Tms  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of  the  township 
of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  legislature  in  1742, 
and  was  called  the  north  parish  of  Shrewsbury  until  1786,  when 
it  was  incorporated  and  made  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of 
Boylston,  in  honor  o[  an  eminent  family  of  that  name  in  Boston, 
two  of  whom  in  succession  were  akilful  physicians,  and  another 
founded  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  first  church  was  organised  in  1743,  and  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morse  was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  w^s  also  an  eminent 
and  skilful  physician.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1775, 
when  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  political  sentiments 
■^aiding  the  controversy  between  England  and  America.    The 
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teeond  minister  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Fairbanks,  ordained  in  1777,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till  1793,  when,  at  bis  request,  he  was  dis- 
missed. The  following  ministers  have  been  his  successors: 
Hezekiah  Hooper,  Ward  Cotton,  Sunuet  Russell,  William  H. 
Sanibrd. 

The  surface  of  this  township  i^  hilly,  rough,  and  uneven.  The 
land  in  general  descends  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  soil  is 
sood,  rich,  and  fertile.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town. 
Large  {quantities  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  are  an- 
nually produced  and  exported.  The  town  enjoys  a  fine  healthy 
aif>  ana  the  place  has  been  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  town  is  watered  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  and  a  number  of  brooks  and  riyulets  which  flow  into  it. 
There  are  two  small  ponds.  Rocky  pond  and  Sewal's  pond.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  town.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregation- 
alist  and  }  Universalist.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
45  west  of  Boston.  Population,  821.  In  1837  there  were  1,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  17,535  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value, 
$20,000^  males  employed,  34;.  females,  6. 


BROOKPIEKD. 


Tbis  town  was  granted  to  a  nmnber  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispwich,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  the  general  court,  (upon 
their  petition,)  in  May,  1660.  The  tract  granted  was  to  be  six 
miles  square.  The  grantees,  that  they  might  have  a  just  right  to 
the  soil,  purchased  and  took  a  deed  of  the  natives.  This  place 
progressed  so  rapidly  that,  upon  application  to  the  general  court, 
It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673. 

The  cbnrch  was  gathered,  aad  the  first  minister^  Rev.  Thomas  Cheney,  was  or- 
dained here  in  1717  j  he  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Her.  Elisha  Harding, 
who  was  ordained  in  ^49.  The  town  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1750  a  seeooA 
pariah  was  incorporated  in  Ae  northerly  part  of  the  town^  now  North  BrocMeld. 
mi.  Harding  continned  the  minister  of  the  first  pcecinct  till  his  people  fell  into  a  con^ 
troversy  about  a  new  meeting-house.  The  contention  was  so  severe  that  the  societr 
parted,  and  the  third  parish  was  formed  in  1754.  The  church  was  gathered  in  1756| 
and  in  1758  Rev.  Nathan  Flske  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Micah  Stone  in  1801.  Rev.  Richard  Woodruff  succeeded  Mr.  Stone,  in  1834.  In, 
consequence  of  this  division  qf  the  first  society  Mr.  Harding  requested  a  dismission, 
whidi  was  granted  in  1795.  He-  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  in  1757,  who 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death,  in  1771.  In-  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  was  ordained  his.  successor.  Mr.  Ward  died  in- 1818,  and  was  sue 
c^ed  by  Rev.  Kliakim  Phelps.  Rev.  Joseph  L  Foote,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
in  1826,  and  was  suceseded  bv  Rev.  Francis  Horton,  in  1832.  The  Methodist  society 
was  formed  in  the  south  pori»  in  1826.  The  Universalist  societv  was  incorporated  in 
1812 ;  their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1820.  The  Baptists  held  meetings  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  as  early  aii  1748^ 

Brookfield  is  a  township  of  excellent  land.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven  and  stony,  though  there  are  a  number  of  plains 
of  considerable  extent  There  are  large  tracts  of  meadow  and  in- 
tervale upon  Quaba^  river,  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  me  town.  The  ponds  are  the  Quabaog  or  Podunk,  the 
South  pond,  and  the  Wicabaug.    The  first-mentioned  is  about  a 
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mile  square,  the  othen  are  of  smaller  size.  The  Wieabnag  p«id 
affords  iron  ore.  Ore  is  also  found  in  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Unirersalist.  South  Brookfieli  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  ^m  the  central  village ;  it  contains  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are  elegan^  and  2  churches. 
Population  of  the  town,  2,514.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, 28  from  Springfield,  31  from  Northampton,  10  from  Hardwick, 
and  69  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  17,244  pairs  of  boots 
and  182,400  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $190,697;  males 
empIoyed,262;  females,215.  There  Were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces. 


Ctl^ngatioTUii  Church,  EriwkfitM. 


TUe  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Brookfield,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  1838.  This  edifice  was 
raised  in  1794,  and  completed  the  following  year,  and  may  ba 
considered  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 
This  church  was  remodelled  during  1833,  and  now  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  The  village  in  which  this  church 
is  situated  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  built  on  the  level 
plain  northerly  of  Quaboag  river.  The  village  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  au  air  of  quiet  retirement  A  printing-office  is  in  this 
place,  where  the  printing  of  books  is  carried  on. 

Tbe  Brat  maetiaR-booM  stood  on  Foster's  Hill,  aboBL  hMf  a  mile  southeast  at  ttie 
pnwnt  chard),  ft  whs  on  the  north  side  or  the  old  road  to  the  south  parish,  sbont 
ranallj  diitanl  from  the  honse  of  Ur.  Baiter  Barnes  and  that  of  Mr,  Tyler  Maish. 
The  fortified  honse  ia  which  the  inhabitants  were  besieged  by  the  Itidiaas  in  tl)75  atood, 
it  is  believed,  between  Mr.  Tylei  Marsh's  house  aod  bam,  aboat  one  mile  easiwam 
of  the  preKnl  church :  it  was  tbe  place  where  tiie  first  prinoipal  settlement  in  the 
lawn  was  made.  The  inhabitants,  after  their  return  to  this  place,  erected  sevaral  tem- 
porary fortifications ;  one  of  the  principal  was  Gilbert's  Fort,  vhicb  stood  near  wher« 
tbe  central  school-house  stands.  On  the  hill  norib-wesl  of  this  place,  a  lower  was 
built  for  [he  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  morements  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  obtain  seasonable  i)olice  of  their  approach.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  rock. 
It  is  related  that  e&rly  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day,  Ulb  sentinel  discovered  Indiaiia 
judunf  in  tjia  wood  at  only  a  small  distaneeliom  bun.    B;  inadvenence  a  large  poc 
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fkNiof  the  guns  irbidi  bekmged  to  the  fort  hod  been  left  at  the  tower.  The  eeatinel 
knew  that  u  he  gave  the  alum  the  inhabitants  would  oome  for  their  ,gans,  and  thos 
be  exposed  to  Ae  Indians,  who  were  ready  to  destroy  them.  In  this  state  of  thinn  he. 
waited  tiU  it  became  quite  dark.  In  the  mean  time  ne  examined  all  the  guns  and  pro 
pared  for  an  attack.  At  length  he  discharged  a  gon  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
8pen  the  Indians.  They  returned  his  fire.  As  he  was  not  exposea  to  injury  from  their 
muskets,  he  took  a  second  piece,  and  whenever  one  of  their  guns  was  discharged  he 
fired  at  ihe  light  occasiotied  by  it.  Thus,  single-handed,  he  carried  on  for  some  hours 
a  contest  wi£  them.  At  length  the  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  blood  was  fouad 
in  sereraL  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower.  Marks*  Garrisdn  stood  near  the  south- 
west end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  on  a  knoll  below  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  pond 
with  the  Quaboag  river.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone,  dis- 
covered hostile  uidians  near  die  garrison,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
settlement.  She  immediately  put  on  her  husband's  wig,  hat,  great-coat,  and,  taking 
his  gun,  went  to  the  top  of  the  fortification,  and  **  marching  backwards  and  forwards, 
VDcifeiating,  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  *  All's  well,  all's  well.' "  This  led  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  they  could  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  and,  they  accordingly  retired 
withom  doing  any  injury. 

This  town  was  for  ai  long  time  a  solitary  settlement,  being  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
and  those  on  the  east  tow;ard  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabitants 
suffered  frequently  and  severety  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  which  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History 
of  Worcester  County. 

"  The  Nipnet  or  Ni]^uck  Indians  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1675,  killed  four  or 
five  people  at  Mendon^  the  governor  and  council,  in  hopes  of  reclidming  them,  sent 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  to  Quaboag,  Brookfield,  near  which  place  there 
was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  to  treat  with  several  sachems,  in  order 
to  the  public  peace ;  and  ordered  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  part  of 
his  troop,  about  twedty  men,  to  accompany  ^m  for  security  and  assistance.  They 
arrived  on  the  Lord's  day,  August  the  ist,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians,  desiring 
to  treat  with  them.  Three  of  the  chief  sachems  promised  to  meet  them  next  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  August  2d,  upon  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Wickaboag  pond, 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler, 
with  their  company,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  Capt.  John 
Ayres,  J(to  Coye,  and  Joseph  Pritchard>  resorted  thithet  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
fovaid  not  the  Indians  there.  They  then  rode  forward  about  four  or  five  miles  towards 
the  Nipnets'  chief  town.  When  ihey  came  to  a  place  called  Mominimlsset,  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swamp,  they  were  ambushed  by  two  or  three 
nundred  Indians,  who  shot  down  eight  of  the  company,  viz.  Zechariah  Phillips  of 
Boston,  Timothv  Farley  of  Billerica,  Edward  Colbum  of  Chelmsford,. Samuel  Smedlev 
of  Concord,  Syorach  Uapgood  of  Sudbury,  and.  Capt.  .Ayres,  John  Coye  and  Joseph 
Pritchard  of  Brookfield,  named  above,  and  mortally  wounded  Capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  escaped  through  a  bye-path  to  Brookfield.  The  Indians  nocked  into  the 
town  'f  but  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  had  all  got  together  in  the  principal  house, 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south-east  qf  where  the  west  parish  meeting-house  now 
Ktands.  They  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  their  dwelling-houses,  about  twenty, 
with  all  their  bams  and  outhouses,  burnt.  The  house  where  they  had  assembled  was 
then  surrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  for  two  days  and  nights  to  set 
fire  to  it,  but  did  not  succe«i.  At  length,  August  4ih,  at  evening,  the  Indians  filled  a 
cart  with  hemp  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled  and  endeavored  to 
thru-st  to  the  house  in  order  to  fire  it;  but  this  attempt  was  defeated,  partly  by  a  shower 
of  rain  which  fell  and  wet  the  materials,  as  Capt.  Wheeler  says  in  his  narrative,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  and  partly  by  aid  arriving ;  for  Major  Willard,  who  had  been  sent 
after  some  omer  Indians  westward  of  Lancaster  and  Groton,  hearing  of  the  distress 
of  Brookfield  when  he  was  about  four  or  five  miles  firom  Lancaster,  altered  his  course, 
and  the  same  night  reached  Brookfield,  with  Capt.  Parker  and  46  men,  about  an  hour 
ufter  it  was  dark,  after  a  tedious  march  of  30  miles.  And  though  the  Indian  scouts 
discovered  him  and  fired  their  alarm  guns,  yet  the  main  body,  from  their  high  joy, 
always  accompanied  with  a  horrid  noise,  heard  them  not.  Willard  joined  the  besieged, 
and  the  Indians  immediately  poured  in  all  the  shot  they  could,  but  without  execution, 
and  then,  burning  all  the  buildings  except  this  garrison,  and  destroying  all  the  horses 
and  cattle  they  could  find,  withdrew  to  their  dens.  They  were  not  pursued,  being  muck 
sopexlor  in  number. 


BKOOKFISLD* 

«It  18  fitting  to  add  to  the  tibove  therery  particiilMr  aeeoafet  which  the  B«7.  Dr.  lUkr 
oC  Brookfield  has  given  in  a  n^arginal  note,  annexed  to  an  historieal  diaoonne  oon* 
cerning  the  settlement  of  this  town  and  its  distreBses  daring  the  Indian  wars,  preadiea 
December  31st,  1775,  and  immediately  published.  The  account  is  as  foUows,  viz. 
'That  three  of  the  men 'killed  in  the  amboshment  belonged  to  Brookfield,  as  above 
named ;  that  when  the  Indians  pursued  the  party  into  the  town,  they  set  fire  to  afl  the 
bnildinga  except  a  few  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  uelter ;  that  they  endeavored  to  intercept  five  or  six  men  who  had  gone  to  a 
neighboring  house  to  secure  some  things  there,  but  they  all  got  safe  to  the  place  of 
refuge,  except  a  young  man,  Samuel  Pritch&rd,  who  was  stopped  short  by  a  latal  bul- 
let ;  that  the  house  in  which  thev  were  besieged  was  unfortified,  except  by  a  few  logs 
ba^y  tumbled  up  on  the  outside,  afta  the  aUirm,  and  by  a  few  feather-beds  hung  up 
on  the  inside.  And  though  the  5iege  continued  fifom  Monday  in  the  afternoon  until 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  August  5th,  in  which  time  innumerable  balls  entered  the 
house,  only  one  man,  Heniy  Young,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  was  killed.  The  In- 
dians shot  many  fire-arrows  to  bum  the  house,  but  without  effect.  When  the  troop 
which  relieved  Brookfield  got  into  the  town,  which  was  late  at  night,  they  were  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  had  collected  together  in  their  fright  at  the  confla- 
gration of  the  buildings  and  the  firing  and  war-whoops  of  the  Indians ;  and  for  pro* 
tection  these  poor  animals  followed  the  troop  till  they  arrived  at  the  besieged  house. 
The  Indians,  deceived  hereby,  sjid  thinking  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  horse- 
men than  there  r^ly  was,  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bam  belonging  to  the  besi^;ed 
house^  and  to  Joseph  Pritchard's  house  and  bam,  and  the  meeting-house,  which  were 
the  onl^  buildings  left  unbumr,  and  went  off.  A  garrison  was  maintained  at  this 
house  till  winter,  when  the  court  ordered  the  people  away,  soon  after  which  the  Indians 
came  and  btimt  this  house  also.' 

*fln  the  war  which  is  eommonlT  denorofai»tMl  Queen  Anne'e  war,  whkh  broke  out  not  long  alter  Om 
rBeettlement  of  the  town,  and  continued  several  yearn,  Brookfield,  as  well  as  many  other  towna,  was  greaily 
hanmwd  and  annoyed,  toe  Indians  frequently  making  sudden  inroads,  killing  and  scalping,  or  captiTatiaf 
•ne  and  anotlier  of  tbe  inbabilants.  During  tliii  war.  a  number  ot  men,  women,  and  difldvan  waiw 
knied,  asTeral  taken  prismera,  and  some  were  woundea.  Tlie  paniculan  ara  as  foUow,  as  idaied  by  iba 
Bev.  Dr.  Fiske,  in  the  sermoo  abore  referred  to^  '  The  first  mischief  was  hi  the  latter  end  of  Jnlr  or 
begtonlM  of  August,  1692.  A  party  of  Indians  came  into  the  town  and  broke  up  two  or  three  femiiieai 
Joseph  Woolcot  being  at  work  at  a  fitile  diMance  from  his  house,  his  wife,  being  fiHurful,  took  her  chUdran 
and  went  out  to  him.  When  they  returned  to  the  iiouse  at  noon,  tlwy  found  the  Indians  lud  been  tbersr 
Ibr  his  gun  and  seTeral  other  tilings  were  miasinc ;  and  looking  out  at  a  window,  he  saw  an  Indian,  at  aoma 
distance,  coming  towards  tlie  liou«.  .He  immedlaiely  sent  out  his  wife  and  his  two  little  dau^tert  to  liids 
tliemselTes  fai  Um  bushes ;  and  lie,  talciug  hl6  Tittle  son  under  his  arm  and  his  braad  axe  in  lus  hand,  want 
out  wKh  his  dog  in  right  of  ttw  Indian.  Ttis  d(wi  beio^  larse  and  fierce,  attacked  the  Indian  so  f^tftously, 
that  lie  wis  obliged  tn  discharge  his  gun  at  tlte  dog  to  rid  himself  of  him;  immediately  upon  which  Wool- 
Got  sat  down  the  child  and  pursued  the  Indian  till  he  heard  tiie  bullet  roll  dowil  his  gun.  tne  Indian  cluirf> 
tng  as  he  ran:  he  then  tumod  back,  snatched  up  his  ciiild,  and  made  his  escape,  through  the  swamps,  to  a 
Ibrt:  His  win,  beiae  greatly  terrified,  discovered  br  her  shrielta  where  she  was ;  and  tbe  Indian  oooa 
Iband  and  dispatched  both  tier  and  her  chUdren.  Others  of  the  party,  about  Uie  same  time,  came  into  tlia 
house  of  one  Mason  while  the  family  were,  at  dinner.  They  killed  Mason  and  one  or  two  children,  and 
took  his  wife,  and  an  inlhnt  which  they  had  woundeil,  and  carried  them  o(f.^  They  also  took  two  brctlien, 
Thomas  and  Daniel  Lawrence ;  they  ason  dispatched  Thomas,  pretending  he  had  mistnfenned  tham 
about  tlie  number  of  ibem  which  were  in  the  town.  John  Lawrence,  their  brother,  rode  with  aD 
haste  to  Springfield  for  assistance.  A  company,  under  Capt.  tyolion,  came  with  the  greatest  speed,  and 
pursued  tlie  Indians. .  They  (bund  Mre.  Mason's  child,  which  the  savages  had  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
thrown  away  in  the  bushes;  and  contmuing  their  pursuit,  they  came  upon  the  ItMlians'  encampnent. 
which  was  a  sort  of  brush  hedge,  which  they  deridingly  called  "  Englbhmen's  fort"  The  pany  waited  till 
break  of  day,  and  tlien  came  so  near  as  to  put  their  guns  through  thb  brush  and  fire  upon  the  Indiana, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  whom  were  killed :  the  rest  fled  with  such  precipitatioii  as  to  leare  several  of  their 
arms,  blankets,  powderhoms,  Ax.,  and  tlieir  prisnnens,  Daniel  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Mason,  wiiom  our  maa 
conducted  tiack.  This  same  John  Lawrence,  who  rode  expreas  and  procured  tlie  company  which  rescued 
the  above-mentioned  prisonere,  was  afterwards  going,  in  company  with  one  Samuel  Owen,  in  search  of  a 
man  who  was  mlwing ;  the  Indians  came  upon  tliem,  killed  Lawrence,  but  Owen  escaped.  Mary  Mae- 
Intooh  was  fired  upon  and  killed  as  she  was  milking  her  cows.  Robert  Graineer  and  John  Clary  wem 
paasingalong  the  road,  on  a  certain  da/,  and  being  fired  upon  by  the  savages,  Grainger  was  killed  on  the 
spot ;  Osfy  attempted  to  escape,  but  liad  not  fled  fer  before  he  also  was  shof  down.  At  ancther  timsk 
Tlioroas  BatUs  of  Brookfield,  riding  express  to  Hadley,  was  killed  in  the  wildemeas,  in  a  place  now  called 
Belchertown.  Early  one  morning  John  Woolcot,  a  lad  about  twelve  or  fourteen  yeare  old,  was  riding  in 
search  of  the  cows,  when  the  Indians  fired  at  him,  killed,  his  horad  from  under  him,  and  took  hiin  piisousr. 
Tlie  people  at  Jennings'  garrison  bearing  the  firing,  and  concluding  the  people  at  another  garrison  wera 
beset,  six  men  set  out  for  their  assistance,  but  were  waylaid  by  the  Indians.  The  English  saw  not  thair 
duxger  till  they  saw  there  vnapo  escaping  it;  and  therefore,  knowing  that  an  Indian  could  not  look  an 
Englishman  in  the  face  and  take  a  rigni  ahn,  they  stood  their  erouno,  presenting  their  pieces  wherevar 
they  saw  an  Indian,  without  discharging  them,  excepting  Abij^  martlet,  who  turned  to  fiee  and  was  ahoc 
dead.  The  Indians  kept  firing  at  the  rest  and  wounded  three  of  them,  Joaeph  Jennings  in  two  places ,  one 
hall  graied  the  top  of  his  haad.  by  which  he  was  struck  blind  for  a  moment ;  another  ball  passed  throng 
bis  shoulder,  wounding  his  collar  bon^ ;  yet  by  neither  did  he  Ikll,  nor  was  he  mortally  wounded.  Benia- 
min  Jennings  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  John  Green  in  the  wrist.  They  were  pieseired  at  last  by  tha 
following  stratagem.  A  large  dog,  hearing  the  firfaig,  came  to  our  men ;  one  of  whom,  to  eocouiafla  his 
Iwathrin  and  Intimidate  the  Indians,  called  out,  "  Capt.  Williams  is  come  to  our  aasistance,  for  here  »  his 
dog."    The  Indians,  seeing  the  dog,  and  kpowing  Williams  to  be  a  fiimouB  warrior,  Immedkta^  fled*  and 


OSiBLTOfl.  HI 

•grMHMttM-  lofeaWodeM,lb*lKl4bonBwitliHd,iBacBnMlaCkudL  vlwntMBnahadAl 
or  Hirva  roi^  durlnf  whtch  ikne,  by  cooTDnbif  wtaDf  trnh  Indiana,  ba  doc  onljkat  hia  nailrv  tangufv, 
but  became  as  naaunlltBd  Ui  the  nfanjM  la  6e  unwUlinc,  far  ■  while,  u  nturn  V)  bla  nattn  eomuf . 
Haaa  yeaw  ■flrwarda,  vIk  Id  Maith,  1T38.  ina  ttnwiif  pnea,  hA  and  aiuthHioan  haTb^  baeohuBUDfi 
aadcxoing  dam  CnanecUcin  ri?«  ■Hhifrsigtn  ofrtliiaaiid  Itar,  ibaf  mn  hailad  bxaona  bdlua,  bia, 
DM  talnf  wHIlog  to  gnu  Iham,  Ihef  auerad  bt  aiuUuc  abon.  Iba  tniUaiia  landed  at  ■  Utile  diMUC* 
fisn  them  i  aeTen]  ahMa  wen  euhanged,  at  lencth  WadcM  wu  kitlad, 

■"Tba  bit  mtochtar  which  na  dm  brtbaan«a,ki  Bncfefiald,  WH  ibnn  tha  «kh  if  Jolr,  ITIIL 
an  -DiHi,  ttt.  Bmmitr  Hajwud,  Jobn  Whiu,  Stepbw  and-  Befijaoibi  J«iu|in(>,  John  Onsnoor  and 
Joaaph  Kallof,  were  mkUig  ha/  in  Ihe  mtadowi  when  the  Indiana,  whs  had  bean  walcblBf  m  ii|i|nitu- 
nitr  u  nrpirna  ihun,  a|irunf  auddenlr  upon  them,  diqnuhad  fin  of  iheoi.  and  uuk  tba  etbar,  Joha 
WhHa,  prianer.  While,  ■pj'bie  a  imal]  compaax  ot  our  peopia  at  aome  dJelance,  Jumped  fton  (he  lodlaa 
vbo  heM  hira,  and  ran  to  jem  hii  frienda ;  bD«  the  Indkn  Bred  after  hhn,  aitd  wDundad  him  in  the  tbJg^ 
hj  which- be  Ml-,  hut  KwL  rDcoterlnf  and  runulDS  again,  be  wia  again  fired  at,  aud  rBealred  hIadtaUt 


CHARLTON. 

This  town  otiginftlly  belmg^d  to  Osfcnd,  of  which  it  ibnoed  the 
weatem  part  It  was  incorporated  in  ,1754.  The  lands  of  this 
township  were  at  first  thought  of  very  httle  value,  being  roudi 
and  hard  of  cultivation,  and  settlement  at  first  proceeded  slowly^ 


af  Ihe  emlral  pari  ef  Ckariton. 


However,  in  1761  the  place  was  so  well  settled  that  a  church  was 
organized,  and  Rev.  Caleb  Curtiss  ordained  pastor.  He  was 
dismissed  in  1776.  After  an  interval  of  six  years,  in  1783,  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell  was  installed  over  the  church,  and  continued 
pastor  till  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The  following  ministers 
nave  been  his  successors:  Erastus  Lamed,  settled  in  1796 ;  Edw'd 
Whipple,  1804;  John  Wilder,  1827;  William  H.  Whittemore. 
1833 ;  and  Isaac  R.  Barbour,  settled  in  1836. 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charl- 
ton, showing  the  Universalist  and  Gongregationalist  churches,  and 
some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  consists  of  about 
16  dwelling-houses,  on  an  elevated  situation.  Charlton  is  now  a 
kiRe  agricultural  town,  of  a  strong  soil,  well  watered  by  springs 
and  small  stieaiiu,  which  are  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 


M9  DOUGLASS. 

Quinebaug.  In  jtbis  town  ace  4  churches,  2  Congrentkmal,  1 
Uniyersalist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Worcester, 
42  to  Hartford,  (Coim.)  and  53  south-west  of  Boston.  Population^ 
2,469.  In  1S37  there  was  I  cotton  mill;  656  spindles;  coiUm, 
thread  manufactured,  16,563  pounds;  value,  $10,000;  males  em* 
ployed,  4 ;  females^  10.  There  were  15,500  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured ;  value,  $13,700 ;  males  employed,'  27 ;  females,  18. 


DANA. 

This  township  was  composed  of  a  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hamp- 
shire coimty,  of  the  north  part  of  Hardwick,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  Petersham.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  loOl,  and  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  territory  and  population  in  the  county* 
A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  about  1824,  but  no  minis- 
ter of  this  denomination  has  yet  been  settled.  Ministers  of  other 
denominations  have  occasionally  preached  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 660.  Distance,  30  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  70 
from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  70,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured in  this  towQ ;  value,  $10,500. 


DOUGLASS. 


This  town  was  granted  about  1700,  and  began  to  be  settled  in 
1722.  The  first  isettlers  came  from  Sherburne,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  Neto  Sherburne 
until  its  incorporation  in  the  year  1746,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Douglass,  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  William 
Douglass  of  Boston,  originally  from  Scotland,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  author  of  a  history  6f  New  England,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  propri- 
etor and  considerable  benefactor.  The  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1747,  and  Rev.  William  Phipps  was  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  Stone, 
who  was  ordained  in  1771.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1837.  His  succes- 
sor was  Rev.  David  Holman,  who  was  ordained  in  1808.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1834,  and  Rev. 
John  Boardman  was  installed  pastor  in  1835. 

The  general  face  of  this  town  is  uneven — ^hills  and  vales  inter- 
spersed. Rivulets  and  springs  abound,  and  the  people  reap  great 
advantages  by  turning  and  spreading  the  water  over  their  lands  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are  some  excellent  interval  lands^  on  Mum- 
ford  river,  which  passes  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  empties 
into  the  Blackstone  in  Uxbridge.  There  are  three  small  ponds 
lying  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  a  hill  a 
little  north  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  bottom,  near  a  swamp,  the 
Indians  in  former  time»  had  their  wigwams  and  a  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  their  tools  are  yet  found  in  the  fislds. 


There  are  6  churches,  3  Coogr^ational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  for  Friends.  Populaticm,  1,713.  Distance,  18  miles  m>m 
Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  2  cottoa 
mills,  4,000 spindles;  1,000,900  of  cotton  goods  were  maDufactored; 
value,  $55,000 ;  males  employed,  65 ;  females,  75.  There  were  2 
axe  manufactories ;  1S1,400  axps  and  batdiets  were  manuiactured; 
value,  $116,400 ;  hands  em^rfoyed,  79. 


DUDLEY. 


Tuts  township  was  ori^nally  granted  to  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  William  Dudley  of  Roxbury,  while  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
aborigines,  the  tribe  which  was  knonrn  by  the  name  of  (he  Pegaa 
tribe.     It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1731,  and  the 


Baitern  tiat  of  tke  etntral  part  of  Dailey. 


name  of  Dudley  was  given  to  it  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  above' 
mentioned  men,  who  wete  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
great  benefactors  to  the  first  settlers  in  their  infancy.  The  church 
was  founded  here  in  1732,  and  the  Rev.  Perley  Howe  Was  ordained 
their  first  minister  in  1735.  He  was  dismissed  in  1743,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  Charles  Gleason  was  ordained,  who  continued  the 
faithful  minister  till  his  death,  in  1790.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Johnson 
was  installed  as  successor  to  Afr.  Gleason  in  1790.  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  ordained  in  1799,  and  Rev.  James 
H.  Francis,  in  1831. 

The  central  part  of  Dudley  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, called  Dudley  Hill.  The  Tilla&;e  consists  of  two  churches, 
an  academy,  and  about  twenty-five  dwelling-houses.  The  view 
above,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  place  as  seen  from  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Webster.  The  Congregational 
church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  before  which 
is  seen  the  road  ascending  the  hill,  which  here  descends  with  con- 
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sideraUe  abraptness.  The  UniversaHst  church  and  the  academy 
9tand  south  from  the  Congregational  church.  Merino  village  is 
about  2  miles  eastward.  Four  acres  of  land  on  the  summit'of 
this  hill  were  given  to  the  town  for  public  uses  by  the  Pegan  tribe 
of  Indians,  on  condition  that  all  of  their  tribe  who  should  ever 
inhabit  the  town  should  have  the  right  to  convenient  seats  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  face  of.  the  town  is  uneven,  but  not  moun* 
tainous.  -  It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  hills,  valleys  and 
streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  fertile.  Hiere 
are  quarries  of  gneiss  in  this,  town,  which  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  building  stone.  There  are  4  large  ponds,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  called  by  the  In* 
dians  Chau-bun-a-gung-a-maug.  French  and  Quinebaug  rivers, 
both  considerable  streams,  pass  ii^  a  southerly  course  through  this 
town.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist, 
and  1  Methodist  Population,  1,415.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  6  from  Southbridge,  45  from  Hartford,  (Conn.,^  and 
about  60  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  11 
sets  of  machinery ;  196,653  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ; 
value,  $319,991 ;  males  employed,  101 ;  females^  98.  There  were 
27,740  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $22,698;  males  em- 
ploye^, 26;  finales,  18. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indians  who  lived  in  this  town,  is 
from  Gookin's  Collections. 

"About  five  miles  distant  from  hence  [Oxford]  is  a  seoond  town,  called  Chabanar 
kongkomun.  It  hath  its  denomination  from  a  very  great  pond,  about  five  or  six  miles 
long,  that  borders  upon  the  southward  of  it.  This  village  is  fifty-five  miles  south-west 
from  Boston.  There  are  about  nine  families  and  .forty-five  sotds.  The  people  are  of 
sober  deportment,  and  better  instructed  in  the  worship  of  God  than  any  of  the  new 
praying  towns..  Their  teacher^s  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  dinrch  of  Hassan- 
amessit ;  a  sober,  pious,  and  ingenious  person,  and  speaks  English  well,  and  is  weU 
read  in  the  scriptures.  He  was  the  first  that  settled  tnis  town,  and  got  the  people  to 
him  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and  is  well  accommodated  with 
uplands  and  n^eadows.  At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  culled  Black  James,  who  aboat 
a  year  since  was  constituted  constable  of  all  the  praying  towns.  He  is  a  person  thai 
hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  fiiithful  and  zealous  to  supprass  sia ; 
and  so  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  another  year,  t  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  peo- 
ple, and  we  prayed  Imd  sung  psalms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  ^tand  fast  in 
the  faith.  A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them,  an^d  resolving  a 
variety  of  questions  propounded  by  them,  touching  matters  of  religion  and  civil  oraer. 
The  teacher  Joseph  and  the  constable  James  went  with  us  unto  £e  next  town,  which 
is  called  Maanexit,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  about  seven  miles  westerly  from  Cha- 
banakongkomun.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  near  imto  a  finesh  river, 
upon  the  west  of  it,  called  Mohegan  river.  It  is  distant  from  Boston  about  sixty  miles 
west  and  by  south.  The  inhabitants  are  about  twenty  fiunilies,  as  we  ooo^te  one 
hundred  souls.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  tl^  24th  Psalm,  seven  to 
the  end :  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doocs ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  m,  ice, 

<*  After  sermon  was  ended  we  presented  unto  them  John  Moqua,  a  pious,  and  sober 
person  there  present,  fbr  their  mmister,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Then  their 
teacher  named  and  set  and  rehearsed  a  suitable  psalm,  which  being  sung,  and  a  con- 
clusion with  prayer,  they  were  exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diligent  and  ftuthftU, 
and  to  take  care  of  ihe  floek,  whereof  the  Holy  Qhost  had  made  him  overseer,  andtha 
pe(^le  also  tcrgive  obedtenoe  and  subjection  to  him  in  the  Lord.'' 
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PITCHBURG. 

Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  grant  made  to  the  proprietors  of  l\irkey 
Hill.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1764.  A  part  of  Fitchburg, 
to  the  north,  was  cut  off  in  the  year  1767,  to  aid  in  forming  the 
town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  given  to  this  territory 
was,  is  not  known ;  but  the  first  nkme  applied  to  it  by  white  men 
was  Turkey  HillSj  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wild  tiurkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their  favorite  food  of 
chesnuts  and  acorns  the^  abounding. 

When  the  order  or  grant  of  the  general  court  passed,  in  1719|  there  was  bnt  one 
family  residing  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head  of  this  family  was  Samuel 
^age,  universally  designated  by  the  honoraUe  title  of  "  old  Grovernor  f  age."  When 
the  general  court's  committee  (as  they  were  stvled)  first  visited -the  place,  in  Dec. 
1719,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  found  Governor  Page,  whose  faithful  sub- 
jects were  coi|iposed  of  his  wife  Martha  and  several  promising  children,  oocupying  a 
comfortable  habitation  on  the  southerly  side  of  Clark's  Hill,  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of 
the  bom  belonging  to  the  farm  of  Micah  Marshall.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the  prin- 
cipal grave-yard,  Uttle  more  than  one  mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  meet- 
ing-house. Old  Governor  Page  exercised  not  a  little  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  place 
of  abode.  He  had,  however,  no  title  to  the  land  which  he  was  cultivating,  for  it  was 
then  public  domain,  and  belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
David  Page  wa^  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the  settlers  in 
Fitchbuj^.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dated  Oct.,  1735.  Some  of  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  this  town  think  that  the  first  settlement  was  on  the  place  now  owned  bv  James 
L.  Haynes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor  Page.  Others  say 
that  David  Page  lived  there^  but  from  how  early  a  period  they  cannot  tell.  As  to  thie 
residence  of  old  Goremor  Page  near  the  center  of  Lunenburg,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  for  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  was  purchased  of  him,  and  the 
governor  himself  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  pound-keeper.  Tlie  house  occupied  by 
one  Page,  near  James  L.  Haynes^  was  '^  garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  ef  timber,  hewn  on 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of  six  inches,  were  firmly  driven  inta  the  ground  so  near 
together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  around  the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  it.  Port-holes  were  male  through  this  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the 
fire  of  musketry. 

The  condition  of  the  highways)  in  tb»  early  history  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined at  the  present  time.  FOr  the  most  part  they  were  merely  "  bridle  paths,"  wind- 
ing through  the  woodsy  oyer  one  hill  after  another,  increasing  the  distance  diouble  ta 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Wheel  corrioffes  had  not  then  been  introduced.  Tra- 
velling was  performed  on  horseback.  In  order  that  people  might  not  lose  their  direc- 
tion, trees  were  marked  on  one  side  of  the  jpoth.  A  few  roads,  which  would  soon  prove 
the  destruction  of  one  of  oar  modem  carnages,  were  laid  out  at  an  early  season  near 
to  the  center  of  the  town ;  bnt  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  Fitchburg  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  till,  in  1743,  a  committee  was  chosen  '*  to  lay  out  and  mark  a 
way  to  the  west  line  of  the  town,  in  order  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Berry,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  Ipswich  Panada,  (Winchendoa,>and  to  accommodate  Dorches* 
ter  ODLDsdo,  fAshbmEnham))  and  the  new  towns  above  us."  The  twamost  important 
roads,  whidi  led  from  this  part  of  the  town  to  the  center,,  were  the  one  by  David  rage's, 
(J.  L.  Haynes',)  and  corresponding  nearly  with  what  is  now  denominated  the  old  rood^ 
and  the  one  by  David  Goodridge'Si  who  bved  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  W.  Bemi^ 
near  the  brick  factoiy,  at  South  Fitchburg.  What  little  commuhication  there  was  be- 
tween Lunenburg  and  **  the  new  towns  above,"  was  principally  made  through  the 
road  by  David  Page's,  already  mentioned.  This  road,  probably,  {Missied  tbe  village  oc* 
Fltchborg,  nearly  in  the  some  phiee  with  the  present  travelled  way.  It  then  wound  npi 
the  hill,  by  Enodi  Caldwell's,  over  flat  rock,  through  the  land  lately  owned  by  Sylvor 
ans  Lapham,  and  thence  to  what  was  then  Lunenburg  west  line,  and  into  Dorchester 
Canada.  John  Scott  had  been  for  a  long  time  desirous  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
center  of  Limenburg ;  but  the  town  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  accordingly 
pfoenred  a  court's  committee,  who  laid  the  present  Scott  road,  "  to  the  great  satiatoc- 
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tioa  of  BIj.  John  Beoit,"  as  the  leoprd^  sty;  This  road  passed  from  the  middle  of  Lq- 
nenburg  by  the  \og  house  where  John  Battles,  Jr.,  now  lives ;  then  by  Ebeneeer 
fridge's,  where  Deacon  Jaqoitt  now  resides,  and  then  by  Scott's  own  house,  and  so 
on  to  the  road  before  mentioned.  This  Soott  road  was  for  some  years  <^nite  a  celebrated 
thorooghfiire,  and  used  to  be  oaUed  Cromm  Feint  road.  David  Goodndge,  at  quite  an 
early  period,  commenced  on  his  farm  at  South  Fitchburg.  His  house  was  near  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  William  Bemis.  In  the  year  1745  or  6»  one  Amos  Kimball,  and 
his  cousin  Bphraim,  moved  from  Bradford  into  this  town.  The  house  occupied  by 
funnel  Hals  was  built  by  JUnos,  and  the  hoqse  on  the  Stony  farm  was  built  oy  Eph* 
raim*  Soon  after  their  settlement  they  built  a  grist-mill,  with  one  run  of  stones,  on  the 
place  where  the  stone  factory  now  stands.  The  dam  was  only  about  forty  feet  in 
fength,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  river,  having  spoilings  driven  in  above  it. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  says  Mr.  Toneir,*  ^  the^ 
inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  Lunenburg  began  to  have  shrewd  suspicions  that' 
they  were  able  to  walk  alone^hat  they  were  sufficient  in  knowledge  and  mmibers  to 
pnanage  their  own  affairs — and  that  it  ^as  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  them  to  he 
compelled  to  travel  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
tramtact  the  ordinary  business  of  town  affairs.  It  will  be  seen^  upon  an  inspeciioa  of 
the  cose,  that  there  was  a  pretty  good  foundation  for  these  opinions. 

B)r  an  ex9iQinatfon  of  (he  records,  k  win  be  teen  that  a  veiy  fiiir  proponkm  of.lhow  who  were  adeoad 
to  manage  the  maai  iihportant  aflkira  of  the  town,  was  taken  from  amon^  thoae  afterwanb  beknging  to 
Fkcbhan.  It  ought,  flinhermoce,  to  be  conaidered  that  a  ride  of  tea  mttea  then  was  quite  a  diflbient  aflkir 
fiom  a  ride  of  that  diatanca^naw.  Of  the  roads  at  tliat  period  mentkn  has  already  been  qoade.  Ther  vera 
but  Uttl9  better  (ban  eow-paths.  When  this  town  was  incorporated,  then  were  no  wheel  carrisfes  here  of 
B  higher  rafik  than  ox  carts.  Any  vehicle  of  lighter  cooatrUction  would  have  ooon  gone  to  desiraetian  ofsr 
nieh  rosdL  Journeys  ^ere  then  made  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  A  aprpce  young  geotlamtn,  hi  trsatlnf 
Ilia  mistyeas  of  hts  vflhctions  to  a  ride,  or  the  aoberminded  husband;  In  carrying  the  partner  of  Us  lilb  to 
church,  brings  the  aura-paced  animal  to  the  horse-block,  and  mounts,  the  lady  places  herself  on  the  pSUoo 
behind  him.  The  horse  starts  off  on  a  Walk— the  grsatest  speed  at  which  It  would  be  cooiMered  safe  to 
drive  biro,  through  roads  so  rough,  lliey  thui  puroue  their  wumey,  winding  along  up  one  bill  and  tbsn 
another.  The  horse  leaps  over  the  smaller  streams,  for  fni  or  wetting  his  feet,  and  wades  boldlT  throagh 
yhe  larger  ones,  even  to  etidangering  the  feet  of  his  riders.  Now  the  gentleman  dtsmottnts  *'  lOMt  down" 
ths  ban,  aod  then  proceeds  along,  dodcing  under  the  bougba,  twigs,  and  Ihnbs  of  trees.  Be  nrait  Mart 
Very  eariy,  or  arrive  at  his  joujmey's  end  very  late.  It  b,  thenlbrB,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  tbat  the  eaily 
■etuers  df  this  town  begtin,  so  early  as  they  did,  to  desire  a  aeparatioa  from  the  parent  stock,  Hdia  they 
migh^  be  nearsr  In  the  perfbrmancn  of  their  public  duties,  whener  they  were  such  aa  they  owed 'to  the 
community  or  to  pieir  Maker^  The  kH)g-Bougnt-fbr  object  of  the  peoiile  of  the  westerly  pan  of  Lunenboc; 
having  been  obUKlned,  a  committse,  consisting  of  Meters.  John  Fitcn,  Amos  Kimball,  Samuel  Bunt,  E^ 
tiUm  Whitney,  and  Jonathan  Wood,  was  chosen  to  procure  (he  act  of  faicorpontlon;  which  was  oblamed 
in  Feb.  17G4.    At  this  time  the  whole  number  of  inhablian}a  did  not  exceed  260L 

The  following  individuals  and  their  families  composed  the  population  of  Fitchhurg 
pX  the  time  it  was  incorporated : 


Ephraim  Kimballi 
Solomon  Steward, 
Samuel  Poole, 
iB^endall  Bontelle, ' 
Nehemiah  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Osborne, 


Wm.  Henderson^ 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Hodgkins, 
Samuel  l^erce, 
Fhineas  Steward, 
James  Poole, 


Hezekiah  Hodgkins,  Francis  Fullam, 

Isaac  GibsQn,t  James  Leach, 

Wm.  Ghadwick,  Abraham  Smith, 

Nicholas  Danforth,  Charles  WiUard, 

l^phraim  VHiitney,  Isaiah  Witt, 


Thomas  Oerry, 
Joseph  Spaffoid, 
Timothy  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
Pavid  Goodhdge, 
Samuel  Walker, 
William  Steward, 
Robert  Wares, 
Silas  Snow, 
Edward  Scott, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 


Ezra  Whimey, 
Reuben  Gibson, 
John  White, 
Jesse  Freodi, 
Samuel  Himt, 
Thomas  ]>ntton| 
Timothy  Parker, 
Jonathan  Holt, 
Fhineas  GoodeU, 
Amos  Kimball. 


*  The  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  to  the  History 
of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  by  Mr.  Rufus  E.  Torrey,  a  pamphlet  of  upwards  of  100  oo 
tavo  pages,  print^  and  published  at  Fitchburg,  in  1836. 

t  "The  penonal  proweas  of  theae  Oihsons  was quha  provertrfal.  On  one  oeoaakia  Isaac  Olbsoo.  fat  hk 
nmMes  onTeari  hill,  found  a  bear's  cub,  which  he  fmmeaiately  seised  as  his  legitimate  priae.  Hie  mother 
of  the  cub  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  oflSbpring.  Oibspn  retrealod,  and  the  bear  attacked  him  in  the  raar,  to 
the  manlfbs^  detriment  of  his  pantaloons.  This  finally  compelled  him  to  (bee  his  unwelcome  antagooiit, 
and  they  closed  in  a  more  than  fraternal  .embrace.  Gibson,  being  the  more  skilAil  wrestler  of  the  tinx 
*■  threw'  Bruin,  and  they  c^me  to  the  ground  together.  Without  relitiquishfaig  the  hog,  bnih  nuta  ano 
beast  now  rolled  over  eqch  other  to  a  consldemWe  distance  dqwn  the  hfll,  receiring  sundry  brulies  Iqr  ths 
way.  When  they  reached  the  botuim,  both  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  contest  without  any  further  ex* 
penenca  of  each  other's  prawesa^    It  was  a  draw  game,  the  becMr  kHfaig  her  cub  and  Oibsoa  his  panta- 
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Smahtrn  triae  of  FUMmrg. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Fitchbnrg. 
The  village,  which  is  large  and  flourishing,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
OD  the  north-eastem  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river.  There 
are  8  mercantile  and  2  book  stores,  a  printing-office,  where  a 
newspaper  is  published,  two  large  hotels,  a  bank,  "  The  Fitchburg 
Bank,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  8100,000. 
This  place  is  24  miles  from  Worcester,  30  from  Lowell,  and  47 
bom  Boston.  The  general  surface  of  the  town  is  extremely  un- 
even, consisting  almost  entirely  of  hills,  soine  of  which  are  very 
abrupt,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  RoIIstone,  a  hill  lying 
immediately  south-west  of  the  village,  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  its  base ;  and  there  are  other 
summits  which  rise  still  higher.  The  soil  when  properly  subdued 
produces  heavy  crops,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage  lands. 
Population,  2,6^.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational,  (1  of 
■which  is  Unitarian,)  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  In  1837,  there 
were  4  cotton  mills,  3,880  spindles;  699,700  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured ;  value,  $62,700 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females, 
6^ ;  theie  were  3  woollen  mills,  10  sets  of  machinery ;  294,600 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $274,500 ;  males  em- 
[Joyed,  88  ;  females,  64.  Two  paper-mills ;  175  tons  of  stock  were 
manufactured ;  value  of  paper,  ^0,000 ;  two  scythe  manufacto- 
riesj  31,2(X)  scythes  were  manufactured ;  value,  $83,000. 

The  first  dtnich  in  Filcbbo^  was  fbrmfd  in  IT64,  and  Bev.  John  Paysou  was  or- 
dained nanr.  Rev.  Samael  Wofccsier,  bis  successor,  was  ordained  in  1797,  and  coo- 
liomd  nere  about  five  yeaiaiirtien  he  reyignml,  and  was  installed  paslororachDrch  in 
Salem.  Dr.  Worcester  entered  zeakmsly  into  the  cause  of  missions.  He  died  at  Brai- 
atrd,  a  missiooBiy  station  among  the  Cherokces,  June  Tth,  1821.  The  snccessor  of 
Dr.  ■Worcesler  was  Rev.  Titos  T. Barton,  who  was  installedpastor  in  1804 ;  he  wm 
mccMded  by  Rev.  William  Boscom,  in  180S.  Rev.  William  Eoloti,  the  ncit  minister, 
waa  ordained  in  1815,  Rev.  RnfUs  A.  Palnani,  the  saccegsoT  of  Mr.  Eaton,  was  or- 
dained in  1B24,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  who  was  installed  in  1832. 
Per.  Joshna  Emery,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1B3^.    B«r.  Calvin  Lincoln  was 
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ordaiiMd  pastor  of  the  Seamd  Smety  in  1824.  The  ViOagt  Bi^ifuf  tMXiety  wms  Ibrmetf 
in  1831:  their  meeting-house  was  bniit  in  1833.  Rev.  Appletc^  Money  Eev.  John 
W.  McDonald,  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Lovell,  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  society.  The 
Methodist  society  was  fonned  in  1834 ;  ReV.  Joel  Knight  was  their  first  minister.  <'  The 
fiist  Baptist  society  of  Fitchburg  and  Ashby''  vas  incorporated  in  1810.  They  have 
a  kind  ra  meeting-boose  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


GARDNER. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Westminster,  Templeton,  Winchen- 
don,  and  A^hbumham,  a  corner  from  each.  It  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  distinct  towQ  in  1786,  and  named  Gardner,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  church  was  gathered  here  in 
1786,  and  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  was  ordained  pastor  in  1791. 
He  died  in  1821,  and  was  the  pastor^  teacher y  and  physician  for  his 
people  nearly  30  years.  Rev.  Sumner  Liincoln,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1824.    Rev.  Jonathan  Farr  was  ordained  over  the  Uni- 

» 

tarian  society  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Curtis  Cutler 
in  1633. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  imeven,  abounding  in  small  hiUs 
and  valleys^  and  though  the  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  it  is  strong 
and  fertile.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage,  being 
naturally  moist,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
largest  stream  is  Otter  river,  which  fldws  into  Miller's  river' in 
Winchendon.  There  are  two  ponds  in  this  town,  which  have 
small  streams  running  from  them.  Upon  the  various  water-courses 
is  considerable  ffood  meadow-land.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational and  1  Baptist  Population,  1,276.  Distance,  20  miles 
frotn  Worcester,  and  54  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  25 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  $109,064 ;  hands  employed,  360.  There  were 
60,450  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $8,125. 


GRAFTON. 


This. town  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land,  4  miles  square,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  Sutton  was  granted 
for  settlement  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  HtMs-sarna-^nis-co^ 
and  was  known  by  that  name  till  it  was  incorporated  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  in  1736,  and  named  Grafton. 

As  the  Indians  diminished,  the  white  people  became  proprietors,  in  1728,  of  the  soil 
by  porchose,  for  the  consideration  of  x2,d00,  and  the  grant  was  made  on  cooditioii 
«that  they  should  provide  preaching:  4nd.  schooling,  and  seats  in  the  meeting-house  for 
the  temouimg  Indians."  The  general  court,  from  the  first,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  the  Indian  property,  botn  personal  and  real.  But 
this  committee  have  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  the  Indians  are  nearly  gone. 
« In  1765,  there  were  14  Indians  in  town.  Tnis  number  gradually  diminished^  but  it 
waa  not  till  about  the  year  1825  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmucks  ceased  to  exist.    They 
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netired  tlw  JTMrif  ineonM  firom  thor  fluidi  ialhemoDth  of  Hmj,  M  which  line  thn 
nnullf  had  &  }o;oni  holiday.  Bluikeu,  psalters,  and  psalm-boobs  were  dinhbutea 
mmoag  them,  u  well  as  mouef .  In  IS30,  there  were  H  uf  a  mixed  lodiau  and  Be^ro 
lace,  which  jet  hold  some  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  receive  the  beneflli  of  the  small 
imtaining  umd." 

The  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  this  town  in  1731, 
of  i^ich  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was  ordained  first  pastor.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aaron  Huti^- 
inson,  ordained  in  1760.  He  continued  with  the  people  tift  1772, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  Daniel  Grosveoor  was  ordained 
the  next  pastor,  in  1774  By  reason  of  ill  health,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1783.  iler.  John  Miles,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  L.  Searle,  in  1826 ;  Rev. 
John  Wilde,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1832. 


a/  the  ctnlral  part  ef  Grafta». 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Grafton,  as  it  is 
seen  about  half  a  mile  distant,  nn  the  Providfence  road.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect to  the  westward.  The  spire  seen  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
Congregational  (Orthodox)  church ;  the  next  is  the  Baptist ;  that 
on  die  right  is  the  Unitarian.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  and  in  general  rocky ;  btit  the  soil  is  good  and  pro. 
ductive.  The  Blackstone  river  and  canal  pass  through  the  south- 
west cofner  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributary  streams 
to  that  river  flows  through  the  west  p^rt  of  Grafton,  and  by  a  fall 
of  more  than  50  feet  supplies  unfailing  water-power  to  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wooUeQ  goods.  There 
are  S  churches,  2  CcHigregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  2,910.  Distance  from  Worcester,  8  miles,  and  36  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fl  cotton  mills,  14,U54  spindles; 
2,063,320  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  valoe, 
^278,014;  males  employed,  134;  females,  226;  one  woollen  mill, 
4  sets  of  machinery;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  91^;000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  26.    There  were 
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18,672  paiis  of  boots,  671,638  pairs  of  shoes,  manu&ctored ;  raXuBf 
$614,141 ;  males  employed,  906 ;  females,  486. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brigham's  Centennial 
Address,  delivered  April  29,  1835. 

"  This  town  is  a  portion  of  a  large  territory,  formerly  called  the  iVipiiiaidk  tmmtnf.  The 
limits  of  this  coantry  were  not  very  well  denned,  bnt  probably  inciaded  all  the  south* 
em  pan  oif  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  few  of  th^  adjoining  towns  in  the  state  of  Con- 
nteticat,  and  westward  to  the  Connecticut  river.  Like  most  of  New  England  when 
first  visited  by  the  English,  its  population  was  very  sparse.  It  had  been  wasted  away 
by  pestilence,  or  by  the  fatal  incursions  of  the  fierce  .and  warlike  Maqnas.  Its  inhabit- 
ants possessed  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  were  accordingly  brought  into  subjection  to  them.  What  was  the  natnre  of  this 
subjection,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these  tribes,  it  is'  now  difficult  to  state  with 
much  accuracy.  .  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  paid  ttiem  tribute ;  and  perhaps  this, 
in  time  of  peace,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  servitude  required.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  country  is  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  who,  with  a  number  of  others, 
mad&'an  excursion  up  Charles  river  in  January,  1^32.  After  they  had  gone  up  about 
fifteen  miles,  he  says  they  ascended  a  very  high  rock, '  where  they  might  see  all  over 
Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west.'  No  white  man  probably  ever  set  foot  on  its 
soil  till  the  autumn  of  1635,  when  it  was  traversed  by  a  company  of  English,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  persons,  who,  thinking  themselves  straitened  for  land  about  Massadmsetts 
bay,  had  determined  thus  eBirly  to  emigrate  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. What  portion  of  the  Nipmuck  country  they  crossed,  is  not  known :  but  as  their 
destined  point  was  at  Wethersfield,  is  it  improbable  that  they  crossed  this  town,  and 
that  here,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  bmall  company  of  emigrants,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  liieir  aiduons  enterprise? 

**  No  other  notlca  b  takon  of  ihe  Nipmadu-nr  their  countrj,  until  the  benemlent  piojcct  of  eoimUnf 
the  IndUms  tt>  ChrirtlAnity  was  undertaken.  Thia  was  In  1646.  Slnxig  hcipea  were  then  enteitaiMd  of  ha 
auccem.  Anonf  Ukmb  whO'  went  willing  to  devote  their  time,  wealth,  aind  talente  to  thia  oom,  dodb  waia 
more  eonenicuous  than  John  Eliot,  known  In  his  own  day  as  the  anostle  tn  the  Indians.  He  cuninwnreii 
hiR  benevwent  faibon  among  the  Indkns  at  Natick,  whh  whom  the  Nipmocks  had  a  friendlj  and  couiaBt 
IntercoufM,  and  by  that  means  they  were  probably  firat  bduced  to  attend  his  mushluff.  In  aa  acoooM 
of  his  suceea,  written  to  the  corponaion  of  London,  in  1649,  he  nys,  '  that  a  Nipnet  sachem  hath  submit- 
led  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  much  deairas  one  of  our  chief  onea  u>  lire  with  him  and  those  that  an  with 
him.'  In  anoibflr  account,  written  in  1651,  he  aays,  '  thera  is  a  ereat  country  lying  between  Gbnnedaeoct 
and  the  Maasachosetts,  called  Nipnet,  where  there  be  many  Indkns  dispennd,  many  of  wbam  have  aaot 
to  our  Indians,  desiring  that  some  may  be  aent  anlo  them  to  teach  them  to  prey  to.God.'  Soon  after  ifaii^ 
Eliot  probably  came  to  thia  town;  for,  in  16M,  he  had  met  with  aiich  nicceaa,  that  the  genenl  court,  on 
his  petition,  aet  it  apart  for.  the  use  of  the  Indiana.  The  design  of  this  waa,  as  appears  irom  ^iot'a  petltioik 
to  orevent  any  eonflicting  claims  between  the  Engliah  and  Indiana,  and  to*proserreio  the  latter  the  <nM  and 
unaiaturbed  enjoyment  of  landa  which  they  and  their  (athen  had  held  from  time  immemorial.  Dot  0T«r 
which  the  atate  claimed  jurisdiction.  From  that  time,  for  a  number  of  yeara,  ETiot  finequentiy  rMed  thia 
town,  and  made  such  progresa  In  hia  beneToIent  labors,  that,  In  IdTl,  he  Ibrmed  an  Indian  chniich  hate,  tha 
aecond  of  the  kind  In  Maaaachusetta 

"  No  Indian  town  gave  stronger  assurances  of  success  than  this,  at  that  time.  Has* 
sanamesitt,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  become  the  central  point  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  whole  Nipmuck  country.  A  school  was  here  established,  where  the 
Bible  was  read  and  studied  m  the  Indian  language.  Young  men  were  there  educated 
and  sent  into  the  neighboring  towns  to  preach  the  gospel.  A  regular  govemmcnt  wu 
created,  and  the  forms  of  law  strictly  observed.  The  po|ralation  of  the  town  was  small, 
yet,  by  reason  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  a  large  number  of  tlie 
natives  eii joyed  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  before'  the  year  1674,  seven  new  towns 
of  <prayixig  Indians,*  as  they  were  termed,  were  formed  in  this  neighboihood,  most  of 
which  were  furnished  with  teachers  from  this  place.  The  chief  fuler  of  the  whofe 
Nipmuck  countiT,  Wattascompanum,  had  Bis  resiaence  here,  and  from  this  place  issued 
his  orders  and  aecrees  to  his  subjects.  A  writer  of  that  day  calls  him  *  a  greve  sad 
pious  man,'  and,  from  some  examples  given  of  the  exercise  of  his  authorrty,  then  is  no 
doubt  that  he  administered  hLs  government  with  efficiency,  if  not  with  liberality. 

"In  1674,  EUot,  with  another  devoted  fHend  to  the  Indiana,  Maior  Daniel  Oookin,  again  liallad  aD  lbs 
'praying  Indians*  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  the  latter  of  whom  wmte  an  account  of  them.  He  daacribai 
thia  town  whh  much  greater  particularity  than  Hubbaid,  who  called  it  '  a  place  up  into  the  wooda  beyoad 
Medfleld  and  Mention.^  Gookln  aays, '  the  name,  Hasaanamesitt,  aignlfleth  a  place  oftmail  atowaa.  It  liarti 
about  thirty-eight  milea  from  Beaton,  westaoutneriy .  and  Is  abotit  two  mllen  east  ward  of  Nlpmock  rifW, 
and  near  unto  the  old  raad  way  to  Connecticut.  It  hath  not  above  twelve  families;  and  an,  aeoofdlog lo 
our  computation,  about  sixty  souls ;  but  b  capable  to  receive  some  hundreds,  as  genemUy  tha  other  vfllagaa 
•TO,  If  It  ahall  iiiease  Ood  to  multiply  them.  The  dimensions  of  this  town  ia  Ibor  nanloa  aqoMv,  and  aa 
about  eight  thooaand  acree  of  land.  .Thia  village  Is  not  faiferior  unto  any  of  the  Indian  phmtatkna  Ibr  rich 
land  and  plenty  if  meadow,  bebig  well  tempered  and  watavad.   It  pradnoetb  identy  of  ooro,  gndn,  aad 
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d«k:  IbrtliBmvvMWMalgDodcifdMnlifeUiiiiilica.  Itii«aa|iCplK«  fcrkesphicorcaUtoMidtiilMi 
In  which  mpea  thb  paoole  an  the  bast  atoraa  of  any  Indian  town  of  their  aize.  Their  ruler  is  nadied 
Apaweakin ;  •  aober  and  discreet  man.  Their  teacher's  name  b  Tkcku|>pawniln,  his  brother;  a  pious  and 
aHe  man,  and  ape  to  teach.  Their  a^  ftither,  whose  name  I  remember  not,  Is  a  rimva  and  sober  Chrir 
tkUt  and  deacon  of  the  church.  Thay  teve  a  bratlter,  that  lires  in  the  town,  called  Jamas,  that  was  bfad 
AinnDg  the  Bngtbh,  and  employed  as  a  pressman  in  printing  tlie  Indian  Bible,  who  can  rnd  well,  and  aa 
I  take  it  write  also.  The  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  their  wires,  are  all  reputed  pious  peraons.  Here 
tbey  have  a  meeting-house  for  the  wonhip  of  God  after  the  fingf  ish  tehion  of  buUding,  and  two  or  threa 
aiher  heoseo  after  the  same  mode,  bot  they  ftney  not  greatly  to  lire  in  them.  Their  way  of  living  is  bj 
husbandly,  and  keeping  cattle  and  swine :  wherein  they  do  as  well  or  ratlter  better  than  any  other  Indians^ 
but  are  ret  very  Ikr  short  of  the  English  both  in  dillfence  and  providence.  There  are  hi  full  communioa 
la  the  church  and  living  fai  town  about  sixteen  men  and  women,  and  about  thirty  baptlaed  persooi ;  bai 
there  ara  several  others,  membeia  of  this  church,  that  live  fai  other  places.    This  is  a  hopeftil  planta* 
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♦  , 

This  town  was  purchased  in  16d6  of  John  Magus  and  Nasso- 
wanno,  two  noted  Indians,  for  the  sum  of  £20,  New  Elngland 
currency,  and  a  deed  taken  by  Messrs.  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel 
Page,  Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Gamblin,  Benjamin  Tucker, 
John  Curtiss,  Richard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Ruggles,  of  Roxbury. 
The  heirs  of  these,  persons  upon  petition  obtained  a  grant  of  Che 
tract  from  the  general  court  in  1732.  It  was  called  Lambstown, 
from  the  first-named  proprietor,  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1738, 
when  it  was  named  Hard  wick.  The  first  church  was  gathered 
here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Daniel  White  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  remained  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1784.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  in  1789.  Rev.  Wm..B.  Wesson,  the 
next  pastor,  wa^  ordained  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Martyn  Tupper  in  1828;  Rev.  Edward  J.  Fuller  was  installed  the 
pastor  in  1835.  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  the  parish  minister,  was 
ordained  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Goldsbury^ 
who  was  installed  in  1832. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  rather  rough,  hilly,  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  good,  suitable  for  grazing  land  and  orchards,  n  are 
river  runs  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  and  has  some  valua- 
ble interval  land.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Universalist  Population,  1,818.  Distance,  24  miles 
frcwn  Worcester,  and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  75,000 
palin-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  $15,500;  there  were  5,000 
pairs  of  boots  and  5,000  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $14,500; 
males  emploved,  20 ;  females,  8 ;  there  were  2  paper-mills ;  value 
of  paper  made,  $5,600. 


HARVARD. 


Tffls  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  Stow,  and  Groton^rinci- 
paUy  from  the  two  former.  It  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and 
named  Harvard,  ,in  memory  of  Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College.    At  that  time  it  contained  about  50  families. 

The  first  church  was  formed  in  1733,  and  Rer.  John  Seccomb  was  ordained.    He 
continiied  with  the  people  till  1757,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  sacceeded  by  Rev. 
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Joseph  Wheeler,  ordained  in  1759.  He  was  dismissed  in  1768,  and  the  next  year  Ber. 
Daniel  Johnson  was  ordained.  He  died  in  1777,  and  in  1782  Rev.  Ebeneier  Grosve* 
nor  was  installed  pastor.  In  1788,  he  died ;  and  Rev.  William  Emerson  sncceeded 
him  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1792.  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained 
in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  in  1814. 
Dr.Fav  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  I^  H.  T.  Blanchard,  in  1823,  and  by  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gilbert,  in  1831.  Rev.  George  Fisher  was  ordiiined  pastor  of  the  second  churdi 
in  1821.  The  Baptist  society  in  this  town  was  formed  in  ).778|  when  Elder  Isaac  Par- 
ker (also  a  physician)  was  oxdained  their  pastor. 

Harvard  is  a  hilly,. uneven  township,  but  the  soil  is  productive. 
There  are  about  IjOCiO  acres  of  interval  land  in  the  town,  though, 
perhaps,  half  of  it  may  more  properly  be  denominated  meadow. 
This  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  which  mostly 
run  into  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  township.  There  are  3  ponds  in  the  town,  and  also  3  hills, 
which  deserve  a. passing  notice.  The  first,  Pin  Hill,  so  called  from 
its  pyramidical  form,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  2(K)  feet  In  this 
hill  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate.  The  other  two  are  Bear,  hill 
and  Oak  hill.  In  the  last-metktioned  hill  a  shaft  was  simk,  about 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  silver  ore.  From  the  color  of  the 
earth  in  this  place,  and  from  the  working  of  the  mineral  rod,  it 
was  believed  that  the  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  not  fiur 
beneath  the  surface.  But  thisj  like  many  other  excavations  made 
at  that  day  for  a  similar  purpose,  rests  a  deserted  monument  of 
successless  toiL  In  this  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting-hoases, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  west* 
em  part.  There  is  also  a  society  of  Shakers  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  town;  where  they  have  a  neat  village  and  a  tract  of 
finely  cultivated  and  productive  lands.  Population,  1,566.  Dis* 
tance,  22  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  3  papet-mills;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $12,760. 


HOLDEN 


.  This  town  was  taken  wholly  from  the  town  of  Worcester,  being 
included  in  their  original  grants,  and  was  the  north- westerly  part 
thereof  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  by  the  name  of  Holden,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Honi  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  a  geperous  benefactor 
to  the  literary  and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  This  worthy 
man  transmitted  to  New  England  for  charitable  purposes,  in  books 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  amount  of  £4,847,  New  England 
currency.  After  his  decease,  his  widow  and  daughters  sent  over 
in  value,  for  the  same  noble  and  pious  use9,'the  sum  of  £5,685. 
With  part  of  this  latter  sum  Holden  Chapel^  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mclss.,  was  erected,  in  the  year  1745. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1742,  and  Rey.  Joseph  Davis 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1772,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Avery.    Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  the  next 
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ritor,  was  installed  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Paine,  in  1834. 


PiMc  BuUdingi  «  tin  etHtralpart  t/Beldtm. 

This  town  is  hilly  and  uneTen,  but  not  very  broken.  The  soil 
is  vaiious,  but  generally  of  a  loamy  kind.  Quinepozet  rireE  passes 
through  the  town.  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  town  is  Stone- 
House  Hill,  whose  sleep  and  rocky  sides  were  once  fnmous  for 
rattlesnakes.  There  is  1  Congregational  meeting-house,  and  1 
Baptist  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  48  west  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,789.  In  1S37,  there  were  4  cotton  mills,  5,800  spin- 
dles; 1,023,000  yards  of  cotum  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$84,000 ;  males  employed,  68 ;  females,  66.  There  were  2  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  92,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured; value,  ^61,000.  One  cotton  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
warp,  batting,  and  wicking.  Boots  roanufacturedf  5,800  pairs; 
shoes,  10,000  pairs ;  value,  |20,500. 


HUBBARDSTON. 


Tms  was  called  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Rutland,"  beii^ 
-wholly  included  in  the  original  grant  of  that  town,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Hubbardston,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  place.  The  first  church  was 
formed  here  in  1770,  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker  was  ordained 

rtor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  David  Kendall  in  1602,  and 
Rev.  Samuel  Gay  in  1810.  Rev.  Abner  D.  Jones  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  parish  church  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Eb^iezer  Robinson  in  1833. 

Hubbardston  is  an  extensive  township,  situated  on  the  elevated 
lands  between  Connecticut  river  and  the  ocean.  The  ridge  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut, 
and  sends  to  Ware  river  several  considerable  tributary  streams. 
There  are  three  ponds  in  this  town,  known  by  the  names  of  Great 
and  Little  As-norCon-com-ick  and  Nattic  ponds. 


LAMC&STtI 


Saitkfaittni  vtem  of  HM<*ritU» 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  die  central  part  of  Hub* 
haidstOQ,  showing  the  two  hotels,  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vioinity.  The  village,  which  consists  irf  two  churches  and  about 
KO  dwelling-houses,  has  a  flourishing  appearance. 

It  is  stated  in  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  "  that  for  a  c«i- 
eiderable  wav  around  Little  Aa-na-con-com-ick  pond  there  is  every 
appearance  tnat  once  a  stonewall  was  built  or  building.  Id  some 
places  it  was  then  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  in  others  entirely 
thrown  down.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  this  wall 
■was  built,  will  pfobably  ever  remain  a  mystery."  In  the  village 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian.  Dis- 
tance, X7  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Barre  and  Princeton,  and 
63  W.  of  Boston.  Popnlation,  1,780.  In  1837,  there  were  6,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  1,100  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value, 
$14,S62.  Value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $5,941. 
There  were  35,122  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $5,405. 


LANCASTER. 

The  settlement  of  this. town  goes  far  back  into  the  early  bis- 
lory  of  Massachusetts.  According  to  Winthrop,  the  plantaition  of 
Nashaway  was  undertaken  in  1643.  The  whole  territory  around 
was  in  subjection  to  Sholan  or  Shaumay,  sachem  of  the  Nafba- 
ways,  and  whose  residence  was  at  Waiishacntn,  now  Sterling. 
Sliolan  occasionally  visited  Watertown  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Mr,  Thomas  King,  who  resided  there.  He  recommendeo 
Nashawogg  to  King  as  a  place  welt  suited  for  a  plantation,  and 
invited  the  English  to  com^  and  dwell  near  him.  Accordingly 
King,  unititd  with  a  number  of  others,  purchased  the  land  of  Sho- 
lan, and  procured  a  deed  for  10  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth, 
Btipiilatii^  that  the  English  should  not  molest  the  Indians  in  Ibeii 
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hanting,  fishing,  or  planting  jdaces.    This  deed  was  confinned  hy 

the  general  court. 

The  precise  time  of  the  lemoTal  lo  Lancaster  is  not  known*.  The  first  haildingr  was 
a  **  tracking  honse,**  erected  by  Sjrmonds  and  King,  abont «  mile  south-west  of  tho 
church.  Mr.  King  sold  all  his  interest  in  this  grant  to  his  associates,  who,  having 
given  lots  of  land  to  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  and  John  Ball,  sent  them  up 
to  make  preparation  for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors,  and  these  were  the  first 
inhabitants.  Others  by  the  name  of  Frescott,  Atherton,  and  Sawyer,  soon  followed. 
For  the  space  of  seven  years  little  was  done  to  forward  the  settlement  of  the  plantation ; 
nevertheless,  there  being  nine  families  in  the  place,  they  petitioned  the  general  conrt 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  ft(ay,  1653,  (O.  S.) 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster.  -  The  first  town  meeting  on  record  was  held  in  the  summer 
of  1654,  probably  soon  after  the  petition  just  mentioned  was  granted.  At  the  next 
meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  take  into  the  town  above  35  fiimiUes,  and  the  ntemes  of 
25  individuals  are  signed  who  are  to  be  considered  as  townsmen.  They  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

Edward  Breek,  John  Whitcomb,  Thomas  James,  John  Smith, 

Mr.  Jos.  Rowlandson,  John  Whitcomb,  jr.  Edmund  Parker,  Lawrence  Waters, 

John  Frescott,  Richard  Linton,  James  Atherton,  '  John  White, 

William  Eerley,  sen.  John  Johnson^  -fienry  Kerley,  John  Farrar, 

Ralph  Houghton,       John  Moore.  Richard  Smith,  Jacob  Farrar, 

Thomas  Sawyer,       Wm.  and  Joiin  Lewis,  William  Kerley,  jr.   John  Rngg. 

I, 

Many  of  these  names  still  abound  in  Lancaster  and  the  vicinity. 
In  1659  the  town  repealed  the  impolitic  order  limiting  the  settlers 
to  35,  and  after  this  jtlie  population  rapidly  increased.  The  affaira 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  tolerable  quiet  for  mote 
than  20  years  from  the  first  settlement,  till  1674.  The  Indians, 
were  inclined  to  peace,  and  in  various  ways  were  of  service  to  the 
inhabitants.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
continue.  The  day  of  deep  and  long-continued  distress  was  at 
hand.  The  natives,  with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
good  will,  became  their  bitter  enemies;  desolation  was  to  spread 
over  the  fair  inheritance;  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death, 
were  soon  to  be  busy  in  destroying  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  On  the  22d  of  Aiigust,  1675,  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
different  parts  of  Lancaster.  On  the  10th  (O.  S.)  of  February  fol- 
lowing, early  in  the  morning,  the  Wampanoags,  led  by  Philip, 
accompanied  by  the  Narragansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 
mucks  and  the  Nashawayjs,  whom  his  artful  eloquence  had 
persuaded  to  join  with  him,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Lancas- 
ter. His  forces  consisted  of  1,500  men,  who  assaulted  the  town  in 
five  distinct  bodies  and  places.  There  were  at  that  time  more 
than  fifty  families  in  Lancaster.  After  killing  a  number  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  burning  a  number  of  houses, 
they  directed  their  cburse  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  the 
minister  of  the  place.  This  house  at  the .  time  was  occupied  by 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  42,  and  was  defendea 
with  determined  bravery  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  enemy, 
after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts. to  set  fire  to  the  building, 
succeeded  by  pushing  a  cart  filled  with  combustible  materials 
against  it  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  house  was  soon  enveloped 
in  flame,  and  to  avoid  perishing  in  the  ruins  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Only  one  man  escaped.  The  rest,  twelve 
in  number,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  reserved  for  torture. 
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DiArent  aceoants  truy  in  the  number  of  the  slain  and  captiTes.    At  leaft 
vere  fifty  persons,  and  one  accoant  says  fifty-fire.    Nearly  half  of  these  snifered  death. 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Bev.  Mr.  Bowlandson's  fam^  and  connexions  were  pat 
to  death  or  taken  priaoners.    He  at  the  time,  with  Cant.  Keriey,  was  at  Boston,  solicit- 
ing military  aid  from  Got.  Leverettf  and  the  eonndf .    The  anj^ish  they  felt  at  their 
return  is  not  to  be  described.    The  Indiaivs  made  great  plunder  m  vations  parts  of  the 
town.    They  were  ibrced,  however,  to  retreat  on  ti^e  appearance  of  Cant,  wadsworth, 
who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people,  immediately  marciked  from  ]tt«il. 
bonrngh,  where  he  was  stationed,  with  forty  men.    He  quartered  his  soldiers  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  remained  there  some  time ;  but  before  his  departure  one  of  his 
ihen  was  killed  by  the  Indians.    But  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  and 
such  was  the  general  insecurity  of  the  border  towns,  that  when  the  troops  withdrew, 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  rest^  of  the  inhabitants  left,  under  their  protection. 
Immediatelv  after  this  desenion  of  the  place  all  the  buildings  were  redncea  to  ashes 
but  two.    For  more  than  three  years  after  this,  Lancaster  remained  without  an  inhi»- 
bitant.    During  this  time* Mr.  Rowlandson  prea/ched  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  tbef« 
he  died  before  the  resettlement  of  the  town.    His  wife  and  two  of  his  children  wow 
restored  to  him  after  three  months'  captivity.    Most  of  the  women  and' children  taken 
at  this  incursion  of  the  Indians  returned.    From  1680  to  1692  the  inhabitants  were 
not  molested  in  the  resettlement  of  the  town.    But  upon  the  breaking  out  of  Kinf^ 
William's  war,  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  fei  war  with  the  Canadians,  both 
French  and  Indians,  in  the  calamities  of  which  this  town  had  a  large  share.    On  the 
16th  of  July,  (0.  S.)  1692,  a  party  of  the  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Peter  Joslyn, 
and  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  widow  Whitcomb.    Elizabeth  How, 
his  wife's  sister,  was  taken  captive,  but  afterwards  returned.    Another  child  of  his 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  wilderness.    At  the  time  of  the  assault,  Joslyn  was  at 
work  in  the  field.    In  1695,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler  was  shot 
by  the  enemy  lying  in  ambush.    No  further  injury  was  done  till  1697,  when  they 
entered  the  town  under  fite  leaders,  with  an  intendon  to  commence  their  attack  upon 
Thomas  Sawyer's  garrison.   It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  they  were  deterred  mm 
their  plan.    The  '^tes  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were  open.    A  Mr.  Jacob  FairUinks,  who 
lived  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  mounted  his  horse,  which  came  running  to  him  much 
frightened,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  without  su.sptcion,  for  the  purpose 
of  talong  his  son  who  was  there.    The  enemy,  supposing  they  were  discovered,  being 
just  ready  to  rush  into  the  garrison,  relinquished  their  design,  and  on  retreating  fired 
upon  the  mhabitants  at  work  in  the  fields.    At  no  time,  however,  excepting  when  the 
town  was  destroyed,  was  there  so  much  injury  done,  or  so  many  lives  lost,    lliey  met 
the  minister.  Rev.  Jc^n  Whiting,  at  a  distance  from  his  garrison,  and  offered  him 
quarter,  which  he  reiected  with  boldness,  and  fought  to  the  last  against  the  cruel  foe. 
After  this  the V  killed  twenty  others,  wounded  two,  who  afterwards  recovered,  and  took 
six  captives,  nve  of  whom  m  the. end  returned  to  Lancaster:    The  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe  brought  a  short  season  of  repose.    In  1702,  war  between  En^and  and 
France  was  renewed,  and  again  reached  the  colonies.    In  1704, 700  French  and  Indians 
proceeded  against  Northampton,  but  finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  an  attack, 
they  turned  9ieir  course  toward  Lancaster,  except  200  of  them,  who  for  some  reason 
returned.    On  the  31st  of  Jnly  they  commenced  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  in  the 
momiag,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  near  the 
gate  of  his  own  garrison.    Near  the  si^mc  place  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  killed 
three  other  persons.    The  inhabitants  were  miich  inferior  to  the  French  and  Indians  in 
number.   Capt.  Tyng  at  this  time  happened  to  be  in  Lancaster  with  a  party  of  soldiers ; 
and  Capt.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  them 
from  Marlborough  to  the  relief  of  the  town.    They  fought  with  bravery,  but  the  large 
number  of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison.    Upon  this  the 
enemy  btimt  the  meeting-lioaSe  and  six  other  buildings,  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  town.    Before  night  such  numbers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town^ 
that  the  enemy  retreated,  and  with  such  success  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by  our 
soldiers.    What  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  considerable.     A  French  officer  of  some  distinction  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  greatly  exasperated  them. 

"  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1704,  a  party  of  the  enemy  having  been 
discovered  at  Still  river,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  giKt- 
rison,  with  divers  others,  went  in  quest  of  them,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  much 
fatigued  with  the  service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gardiner,  (who  had  been  preaching  several 
yaars  with  the  people  of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  their  pastor  elpct,)  in  compassion  to 
the  soldiery;  took  the  watch  that  night  upon  himself;  and  coming  out  of  thr  box  lata 
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IB  die  nighty  upon  jame  oecasioB,  was  hemrd  by  one  Samnel  Frescott  in  the  hcmae, 
between  sleq>ing  and  waking,  who,  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gnn 
which  came  to  haad,  and  shot  him  through  the  body  in  the  parade.  But  the  fiital 
mistake  immediately  appeared ;  and  he,  being  carried  into  the  nouser  forgave  the  per 
son  who  shot  him,  and  m  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  not  only  of  hia 
consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  high  esteem  of  him. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,  1705,  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  with  his  son,  Elias  Sawrer, 
and  John  Biglow,  were  captivated  at  his  garrisoned  house  about  the  dawn  of  day* 
Mr.  Sawver's  youngest  son,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  escjaped  through  a' back,  win* 
dow  of  the  house. 

**  The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Sawyer  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  There  Mr.  Sawyer  observed  to  the  French  governor  that  on  the  river 
Chamblee  there  was  a  fine  seat  for  mills ;  and  that  he  would  build  a  saw-mill  for  him, 
provided  he  would  procure  a  ransom  for  himself,  his  son,  and  Biglow.  The  governor 
readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  saw-milt  in  all  Canada, 
not  artificer  capable  of  building  one.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  ob* 
tained  the  ransom  of  young  Sawyer  and  Biglow  without  the  least  difficulty,  but,  no 
sum  would  purchase  Mr.  Sawyer's  redemption.  Him  n>eing  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  which  had  proved  fiital  to  a  number  of  their  bretnren)  they  were  detennined 
to  immolate.  The  victim  was  accordingly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake, 
environed  with  materials  so  disposed  as  to  effect  a  lingering  death.  The  savages,  sur- 
rounding the  unfortunate  prisoner,  began  to  anticipate  the  horrid  pleasure  of  beholding 
their  captive  writhing  in  tortures  amidst  the  rising  flames,  and  of  rending  the  air  with 
their  dismal  yells.  On  a  sudden  a  friar  appeared,  and  with  great  solemnity  held  forth 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  key  to  the  gates  of  purgatory,  and  told  them  unless  they 
immediately  released  their  prisoner  he  would  instantly  unlock  those  pates  and  send 
them  headlong  thereinto.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  they  at  once  unbound  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  ttxe  governor.  In  one 
year  he  completed  a  mill,  when  he  and  Biglow  were  discharged.  They  detained  his  son 
Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  or- 
der ;  when  he  was  amply  rewarded  and  sent  home  to  hi^  friends,  where  his  &ther  and 
he  both  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

"On  August  5th,  1710,  a  party  of  the  enemy  coming  by  advantage  of  the  bushes 
very  near  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Oliver  wilder,  and  an  Indian  servant,  at  their, 
labor  in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to  the  garrison.    And 
this  was  the  last  mischief  done  by  the  enemy  in  Lancaster.'' 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Rev.  Joseph 
Rowlandson  preached  among  the  people,  and  continuing  with  thenii 
he  was  ordained  in  1658,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  church 
was  gathered,  though  not  certainly  known,  as  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Mr.  Rowlandson^s  house.  After  the 
resettlement  of  the  town,  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  settled  in  the 
pastoral  office,  in  November,  1690.  He  continued  b^t  a  few  years, 
being  killed,  as  already  related,  in  1697.  In  May,  1701,  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  began  to  preach  at  Lancaster,  and  the  day  of  his 
ordination  was  fixed  in  the  fall  of  1704 ;  but  before  the  time  came, 
a  sudden  and  surprising  death  arrested  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Prentice,  who  was  ordained  March  29,  1708.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  was  installed  iu 
1748.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  the  next  pastor,  was  settled 
in  1793.  From  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  The  first  meeting-house,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1704.  Another  was  raised  the  next  year, 
and  completed  in  1706.  The  third  was  built  in  1743.  The  present 
elegant  brick  meeting-hoitse  was  built  in  1816,  and  was  dedicated 
OQ  the  1st  of  January  following.  Within  the  present  bounds  of 
the  town  there  has  never  been  but  on^  incorporated  religions 
society. 
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Lancaster  is  beautiliilly  sittiated  on  the  Nashua  riTsr,  vhosa 
north  and  south  branches  meet  near  the  center  of  the  tovn.  This 
stream  annually  overflows  the  extensive  intervals  on  its  banks,  and 
enriches  their  already  productive  soil.  There  are  ten  ponds  in 
difTerent  parts  of  the  town.  Interesting  specimens  of  minerals  are 
found  hern,  and  a  large  slate  quarry  was  once  worked  for  the  sup- 
ply of  thte  Boston  market,  but  has  for  some  time  been  neglected. 


SnuHt-ietiteTii  viae  eftht  ceUral  pari  of  Ltntatttr. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Lancaster  from  the  road  a  few  rods  north  of  the  btiryin^ground. 
The  prominent  building  in  the  center,  with  a  spire,  is  the  Congre- 
eational  (Unitarian)  church.  The  building  with  a  small  spire,  to 
me  right,  is  the  academy.  The  Lancaster  House,  with  a  torret, 
is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  church ;  the  bridge  seen  below  the  meeting- 
house ia  that  on  which  the  principal  road  crosses  the  Nashua.  The 
Lancaster  Bank  is  in  this  village.  Mr.  Rowlandson's  house,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  was  located  at  the  spot  where  the  cattle 
are  seen  feeding.  Ia  the  central  village  there  are  about  75  honsm. 
In  this  place  there  are  many  large  elms.  There  are  two  other  vil- 
lages in  this  town,  the  south  or  New  Boston,  and  the  North  village. 
Population,  1,903.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  about  86 
^m  Lowell,  and  35  from  Boston.  <  In  1837  there  were  1  woollen 
and  3  small  cotton  mills.  There  were  6  conb  manufactories; 
Talue  of  combs  manuiactured,  $36,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  9.  Engraving  in  its  various  branches,  printing,  and  bcx^> 
binding  have  been  carried  on  (o  some  extent  in  the  central  viUsgo. 


,     LEICESTER. 

This  tdwnship  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  dn  the  7th  of  June, 
1666-7,  by  Joshua  Lfunb,  Richard  Draper,  Samuel  Ru^ea,  «id 
others.    The  natives  called  the  place  Towtmd,  butby  the  Eki^idi, 
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before  the  pfesent  name  was  giren,  it  vas  ca}Ied  l^tmwbenryrlifll. 
The  settlement  ^tiras  not  made  till  mapy  years  aftef  the  puichaae. 

In  the  beginnihg  of  1713,  the  proprielon  petitioned  the  gpenenil  coarl  for  a  oonfizina^ 
tion  of  the  poicluue;  which  was  gittnted,.on  the  condition  that  within^  7  years  ftom 
that  time  50  families  should  he  settled  (m  a  part  of  the  tract,  and  that  a  soffieient 
qiiantity  of  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  gospel  ministry  there  and  a  school.  The 
court  onlered  that  the  town  shoald  be  named  Leicester.  It  appears  that  the  00  <Vioilift> 
were  settled  on  land  previoas  to  1722,  for  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  of  that  year  a  deed  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  proprietory  to  John  Stebbins  and  46  others,  securing  to  thenL 
their  lands.  Farts  of  the  original  parchsse  are  now  comprehended  in  the  tdwns  of 
S^ncer,  Pazton,  and  Ward.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1721.  Thie  exact  time  when  the  Congregational  church  here  was  first  formed  cannot  he 
ascertained,  but  that  it  was  organized  before  the  30th  of  March,  1721,  appears  probahle, 
since  at  a  town  meeting  then  held,  the  question  of  settling  Jtfr.  David  Parsons  as 
pastor  was  acted  upon.  He  was  the  first  minister  in  the  town,  and  wasinstaUed  in 
Sept.,  1721.  He  had  previously  been  settled  in  Maiden,  The  connection  of  Mr.  Par^ 
sons  with  the  people  was  very  unhappy,  as  they  soon  be^ui  to  differ,  and  at  length 
fell  into  violent  contentioii.  Difficulties,  continuing  to  increase,  the  town  voted,  on  the 
13th  of  Jan.,  1735,  to  join  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  dismiss  him.  which  Con* 
vening,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoml  relatioii  on  the  6th  of  March  the  namt 
year..  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  town  till  his  death,  in  1737.  By  his 
particular  direction  he  was  buried  on  hia  own  land,  apart  from  the  graves  of  those 
wh6  had  once  fcroM  a  part  of  his  congregation.  He  was  imwilling  that  his  ashes 
should  repose  by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  who  had  contended  with  him.  His  grave  is  now  visible  in  a  mowing>field,  about 
30  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  He  was  sutteeded  in  the  pastoral  dice  by  Rev.' 
David  Goddard,  a  native  of  Framingham,  in  1736,  whose  relation  to  the  people  was  uni- 
ibrmly  happy.  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Goddard,  was  ordained  in. 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Conldin,  in  1763.  The  next  minister,  Rev. 
2eph.  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1796.  *  Dt.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Nelson  in  1812.  ABaptistsoeiety  was  formed  in  the  town  about  the  year  1738.  The  first 
minister  was  Dr.  Thomas  Ojceen,  a  physician  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester.  It 
was  chiefly  through  his  instnmientality  that  this  church  was  gathered.  Their  meet- 
ing-house stands  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  lliers 
has  been  a  respectable  society  oT  Friends  here,  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1732, 
ei^t  persons  filed  their  certificate  with  the  town-clerk  that  they  belongea  to  tlmt  pei^ 
suasion,  ^rIio,  either  firom  a  mistake  in  spelling,  or  to  make  a  revengeful  pun^  wrote 
it  **  those  people  called  Quadten**  Their  present  meeting-house,  btiilt  in  1791.  is  com-' 
modions  and  of  godd  proportions.  The  spot  in  which  it  stands  is  retired,  and  ahnoat 
surrounded  with  Ibiest-trees  y  aniund  it  repose,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  aahes  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  society^  The  number  of  this  society  is  now  about  130 
members.  In  1823,  an  Episcopal  society  was  gathered  in  the  sondi  part  of  Ihef  town, 
and  a  neat  church  erectea  by  private  sut^scri]Kion,  which  was  consecrated  by  Rshop 
Griswold,  in  May,  1824.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Mnensdier  was  ordained  in  March,  imme- 
diately after  which  h^  uxk  charge  of  this  ch\irch.  This  was  the  first  Episcopal  church 
ever  formed  in  Worcester  county.  .       >  ^ 

There  was  from  1777  till  1783  a  society  of  Jews  resident  in  this 
town.  They  removed  here  in  the  winter  of  1777  from  NewpcMft, 
R.  I.,  to  escape  from  the  war  then  raging  along  the  coaefts.  liiere 
were  in  the  whole,  including  servants,  alK>ut  70  who  removed  here: 
Numbers  of  them  engaged  in  trade,  and  licenses  ar^  recorded  to 
these  ''  to  sell  bohea  and  other  Indian  teas."  After  peace  took 
place  they  mostly  returned  to  Newport.  They  always  observed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  their  stores  were  closed 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning.  A  child  of  one  of 
the  families  having  one  day  tasted  of  some  pork  in  one  of  the 
neighbor's  houses,  its  mother,  immediately  upon  learning  the  fad, 
administered  a  powerful  emetic,  and  thus  cast  out  tlie  sini^  which 
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it  had  been  tinconeetoushr  gailty.  Not  one  ot  their  nmnber  now 
remaiRS-;  the  last  individual  aome  years  since  moved  toNevYork, 
and  the  synagogue  where  they  worshipped  is  now  desolate  and 
forsakea. 

In  this  town  is  an.endowed  academy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
ihe  state,  which  was  incorporated  March  23,  1784.  It  owes  ita 
foundation  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
and  Col^  Kbenezer  Grafts.  This  for  many  years  was  the  oaly 
academy  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  character  of  its  instruc- 
tion has  ever  been  elevated  and  liberal.  It  has  a  respectable  ^bi- 
losophical  apparatus,  which  was  procured  in  1824. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  tif  the  village  of  Leicester,  as 
seen  fnun  the  residence  of  N.  P.  Denny,  Ksq.,  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  center  of  the  place.  The  public 
buildings,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  churches,  the  academy,  thB 
bank,  and  town-house,  all  stand  In  a  line  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  public  green^  surrounded  by  railing. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  several  large  brooks. 
Shaw  and  Henshaw  ponds  are  of  some  extent  There  are  5 
churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Friends,  and  1  Baptist. 
Population,  2,122.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  46  from 
Boston.  ChppviGe  is  a  manufacturing  villa^,  situated  about  4 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  having  an  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
church.  In  1837,  there  were  5  woollen  mills,  15  sets  of  machine- 
ry,; 130,159  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $319,450; 
males  en^loyed,  166 ;  females,  178.  There  were  8  manufactories 
of  machine  cards ;  machines,  118^  value  of  machine  cards  manu- 
factured, $101,500 ;  hands  employed,  38 ;  there  were  9  manufac- 
tories of  hand  cards ;  machines,  35 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured, 
A50,300 ;  hands  employed,  32.  There  was  1  scythe  manufactory, 
(30  band^,)  and  1  machine  manufactory,  (8  hands.) 
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LEOMINSTER. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  and  was  part  of  what 
was  called  "  Ikmcaster  New  Grant."    It  was  incorporated  in  1740. 

Tfae  ehnreh  hen  was  embodied  in  1743,  «nd  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  ordDincd  their 
pastor.  Oi>  (ocoDnt  of  difference  of  □[nnion  between  him  nod  his  people  aboai  soioe 
mioQi  doctMoal  poiDls  of  religion,  he  vas  dismiswd  in  1737.  BaL  about  one  Bfib  of 
ihe  lociely  sdhenng  to  him,  a  poll  BOtiety  was  mads  of  ihem  by  ihe  legislainre,  with 
whom  he  preached  till  prcrented  by  theiafinnittesof  age;  and  was  dismissed  from 
them  ill  ITSS.  After  the  sctilemeni  of  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Bogcrs,  the  church 
Bud  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  in  17fi2  Rev,  Francis  Ganiner  was 
settled  their  second  pastor.  After  the  dismission  of  Mr,  Rogers  from  Ihe  "01111  socie- 
ty," that  ehnreh  and  society  was  dissolved,  and  ihe  members  ^noiied  with  Mr,  Oard> 
ner'a  church.  Eev.  William  Bascom,  ihe  successor  of  Mr.  Gardner,  was  installed  in 
1815,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  AW  Conani,  in  '1824.  Rev,  Phillips  Fayson  was 
ordained  pastor  of  Ihe  2d  chorcli  in  1825 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ochns  G,  Hub- 
bard, i"   —- 


Saulk-tOitern  vUm  ^  tkt  ttntrol  pari  b/ LivmiHsUr. 


This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 
north  and  western  parts  are  hilly,  the  land  rising  in  long  regular 
swells ;  the  eastern  part,  through  which  Nashua  rivfer  passes,,  bas 
extensive  plains  and  tracts  of  interval. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Leom- 
inster village,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  ,30  dweUing-houses,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  trf  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  en- 

faving.  This  place  is  20  milra  from  Worcester,  7,froin  Lancaster, 
from  Phchburg,  and  41  from  Boston.  There  are  5  churches,  2 
Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  and.l  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  1,944.  In  1837,  there  were  5  paper-mills  in 
this  town,  and  17  comb  manufactories;  vah'ie  of  combs,  $80,800; 
males  employed,  84 ;  females,  47. 


LUNENBURG. 


Tkis  town  *as  granted  by  the  graeial  court,  in  1719,  to  a  nnm- 
ber  of  persons,  opon  their  petition,  for  a  valuable  consideration;! 
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leserviiiffi  hoveyer,  school  and  nunvterial  lands.  The  giant  in- 
eluded  the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  Fitchburg.  It  was  called 
Turkey  Hill  (from  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  tract  which  was  once 
firequented  by  wild  turkejrs)  until  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in 
17SS ;  when  the  name  of  Lunenburg  was  given  to  it,  in  compli- 
mei^t  to  George  II.,  who  the  preceding  year  Came  to  the  Britisb 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  as  having  in  his  Ger- 
man dominions  a  town  of  Uiat  name.  Many  of  the  first  settlers 
were  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  Scotlanid.  A  church  wto  formed 
here  in  1728,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  ordained  pastor,  a. 
few  months  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1739,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Bev.  David 
Stearns,  who  died  in  1761,  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Payson,  ordained  in  1762,  died  in  a  few  months.  Their  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  or^&ined  in  1764  The  .suc- 
ceeding ministers  were  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  ordained  in  1802,  Rev. 
David  Damon,  in  1816,  and  R^v.  Ebeneseer  Hubbard,  in  1828. 
Rev.  EU  W«  Harrington  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in 
1837.  The  land  in  this  town  is  eievajted,  and  the  hills  afford  the 
best  soil.  The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1837,  there  were  - mantUisustured  90,000  palm-leaf  hats;  value, 
$17,000.  There  w^re  16,000  volumes  of  books  printed  and  bound; 
bands  employed,  5.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  two 
churches,  and  about  15  houses,  Distance,  26  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, to  firom  Lancaster,  22  from  Lowell,  and  40  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,260. 


MENDON. 


[hot  the  history  and  diescriptian  of  this  town,  the  nuthor  is  indebted  toa  well-wiidea 
history,  by  John  Gt»,  Meteatf^  M.  I).,  of  Mendoa.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  thia  lii^ 
tofy,  90  pohtQly  ftimished  by  the  anthoT;  eonld  not  be  copied  entire ;  bat,  owing  to  the 
"  *^     '    "' is  pobuoatiOB,  extracts  only  eonld  be  giren.]  . 


Mendon  is  situated  at  the  soudi-eastemmost  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  it  except  Lancaster. 
It  was  incorporated  May  16, 1667.  It  is  18  miles  from  Worcester, 
34  from  Boston,  ieind  24  from  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Worcester  and  Boston  railroad  at  Westborough.  Population 
in  1837,  3,667. 

The  frice  of  the  town  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the  north  part  is  the 
most  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  hav  and  grain.  This  part  of 
the  township  has  also  long  been  noted  for  its  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  winter  apples.  The  south-westerly  portion  of  the  town  is 
^nerally  rough  and  stony,  though  there  are  some  excellent  farms 
m  it  The  south-easterly  part  is  more  level  and  sandy,  and  less 
fertile;  the  middle,  hilly  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  manufapturing  villages  9xe  all  in  the  south  parish,  and  are 
situated  principally  upon  Mill  and  Blackstone  riversl  They  are 
called  MillviUe,  Qlackstone,  Waterford,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
.Canadas.    Thete  are  five  postpoffices  in  this  town,  via.  Mendoi^ 
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In.Afl  nortti  pairiflh,  and  Soath  Mendon,  MQlTiIle,  Blacksbme  and 
Wateiford,  in  the  south  pariah,  'niere  are  nine  houses  for  puUic 
wonhip,  viz.  1  GimsregatioDal  Restorationist,  1  Evaogelioal,  and 
1  Friends  in  the  norui  parish,  and  1  Congregational  Restorationist 
1  Ptee-Will  Baptist,  1  Friends,  8  Calvinistic,  and  1  unoccupied, 
In  the  south  parish. 


Sidkweaanviae  ^  At  eaitTal  fOrt  »f  Matdan, 


Mendon  iras  originally  settled  by  people  frc«n  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  John  Moore,  George  Aid- 
rich,  Nathaniel  Hareman,  Alexander  Plumley,  Matthias  Puffer, 
John  Woodland,  Ferdinando  Thayer,  Daniel  Lovett,  John  Hasber, 
Josiah  Chapin,  Joseph  Penniman,  John  Scammell,  and  John  Gur- 
ney,  of  Braintree;  Goodman  Kmg,  Sen.,  Walter  Cook,  William 
Holbrook,  Joseph  White,  Goodman  Thomson,  Goodman,  John 
Ravnes,  Goodman  Bolter,  Sen.,  Abraham  Staples;  Samuel  Pratt 
ana  Thomw  Bolter,  of  Weymouth,  all  had  land  allotted  to  them 
before  their  removal  to  the  town. 

At  •  ^Bsenl  conn  htddeit  at  Booion,  Oct.  16, 1660,  "  in  ftmher  usmr  to  said  Bna- 
trr  petinon,  the  conn  declare  that  they  judge  meele  and  pro(Kr  lo  grant  a  yfawtgrtwi  of 
eight  mih»»qiwre,  and  that  the  peiwuu  named  have  Uberty  to  enter  upon  and  make  a 
bM:iniitn|  tbeteal."  TbU  tncl  of  eight  miles  square  was  sAerwards  purchased  of  the 
Indiam,  for  the  mm  of  "  twenlj-rower  pounds  sterling,"  as  gel  forlli  in  a  deed  given 
bv  "  Anawaatanank,  alia  John,  Qnashaamait,  alis  William  of  Bleire  bills,  Great  John, 
Namaconont  alia  FOer,  and  UpanDbotaqneen,  alis  Jacob  of  Naiick,"  to  Moses  Payn 
•ad  Peter  Bracket!,  "both  of  Braolre;"  said  deed  betinng  date  A[n^  22,  1662,  and 
vitnessed  I7  John  EOiot,  Sen.,  John  £Uio<,  Jr.  snd  Daniel  Weld,  Sen. 

At  the  time  of  the  above  grant  the  coun  also  ordered  "  ibat  Major  Humphrey  Atk- 
eiloB,  Lieal.  Boanr  Clap,  Eliazur  Lusher  and  Deacon  Parke,  or  any  three  of  them, 
ahall  be  and  are  nerebj  impovered  to  mslie  a  valid  ace  there."  These  ^ntlemen  were 
denamiBaled  "  the  committee  for  nipniag,"  vhich,  it  seems,  was  the  onginal  name  at 
Iha  l««m.    Oct.  30, 1663,  thia  comnuttee  ordered  thai  all  ihoee  persons  who  bad  beea 
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teeepted  to  allotments  of  land  in  the  plantatioB  aboold  reiQOTt  theR,  with  Uwir 
lies,  by  the  middle  of  Nov.  1661, "  upon  penaltie  of  forfeimer  of  all  their  mats  there.** 
At  a  general  court  held  at  Boston,  May  15,  1667,  the  plantation  of  mpwmgf  whxdi 
was  now  called  Qtunsh^augef  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Mshdoic ,  and  was  al» 
tached  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  May  12, 1670.  Moses  Fayn  and  Peter  Bnckect, 
the  original -grantees,  as^gned  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  tenitory  to  tbm 
selectmen  of  Mendon.  ^ 

The  first  meeting-house  was  '^  set  on  the  highest  side  or  part  of 
the  lana,  which  is  a  highway,  neere  to  Joseph  White's  san  pitt,  in 
his  house  lott ;"  but  where  Joseph  White's  sand  pit  was,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  tradilMHi 
does  not  agree.  As  the  original  inhabitants  all  settled  in  what  is 
now  called  the  north  parish,  and  as  the  meeting-house  was  near  a 
sand  pit,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  placed  somewhere  between  the 
present  Friends'  meeting-house  and  Muddy  brook. 

There  was  no  magistrate  among  the  first  settlers,  at  least  such  as  would  serre  the 
porposes  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that  Jan.  1,  1669,  "the  town  men  chose  the  ooioocll 
to'be  returned  to  the  general  courte  to  gain  power  to  take  the  virdict  of  y*  jury  upon 
7*  death  of  John  Lovett — to  marry — and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath/'  These 
powers  were  conferred  upon  Colonel  Crbwne,  at  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston, 
Mav  19,  1669. 

Among  other  orders  parsed  by  the  selectmen  this  year,  is  the  following :  "  Ordered, 
l>y  us,  to  read  th^  law  to  y*  youth,  to  exhorte  them  to  the  due  and  carefcU  obsenratiai 
of  y^  Lord's  day,  and  that  their  parents  be  desired  to  do  their  duty  herein,  for  the  pro 
noting  God's  glory,  theirs  and  their  children's  good." 

Joseph  Emerson  was  the  first  minister,  and  was  settled  Dec.  1,  1669:  thoogb  htb 
salary  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1670.  He  was  son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonkly, 
who  was  minister  of  Concord,  and  who  concluded  the  terms  of  settlement  between  lllr. 
Emerson  and  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson's  salary  was  forty-five  pounds  for  the  first  two 
years,  to  be  paid  as  follows : 

"  Tenn  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at  some  shope  there,  or  in  money  at  this  town.  Tbe 
remayning  to  be  made  up,  twopounds.of  bdtter  for  every  cow,  the  rest  in  pock,  iriieat, 
barley,  and  soe  to  make  the  year's  pay  in  work,  Indian  com,  rye,  pease  and  beef." 

After  the  second  year  he  was  to  be  paid  fifty-five  pounds  yearly,  <<  and  soe  on  as  God 
shall  enable  them.''  All  differences  between  the  minister  and  the  town  were  to  be 
referred,  for  adjudication,  to  the  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedham  and  Rozbnry. 

Mr.  Emerson  continued  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  thepeople  until  tlie 
town  was, destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  in  Kin^  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  retuhied,  in  1680,  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  come  back  with  them. 

The  transadtions  of  a  town  meeting,  holden  May  6, 1675,  was  the  last  entry  in  the 
recofds  before  the  town  was  burned.  One  Richard  Post  was  killed  at  this  time,  and« 
as  tradition  says,  near  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Hastings.  Post  lived  on  the 
road  from  Mendon  leading  towards  Sherburne,  and  that  portion  of  it  upon  which  his 
house  was  situated,  though  since  shut  up  as  a  public  highway,  has  retained  the  name 
of  Post's  lane  to  this  day.  Post  was  the  first  man  killed  in  King  Philip's  war  within 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  years,  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them,  returned,  and.  Jan.  3, 1680,  was  holden  their  first  town  meeting.  At  this  meet- 
ing, among  other  town  officers.  Samuel  Read  was  chosen  "  dark  of  the  scrits."  They 
inunediately  set  about  rebuilding  another  meeting-house,  and,  Oct.  4, 1680,  give  a 
call  to  Mr.  Grindal  Hanson  to  become  their  minister.  Mr.  Hanson  accepted  the  call, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties,  but  was  not  ordained  until  April  7, 
1684.  His  salary  was  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  as  follows :  <*  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  in  starling  country  monev  of  New  England,  and  forty  pofAnIs  per  annum  more 
to  hte  paid  in  good  merchantabell  country  pay,  such  as  the  towp  raiseth."  fits  salaiy 
was  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  25th  of  October  and  the  25th  of  March.  AH  difiS- 
colties  were  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  coi|ncil  of  Congregational  minivers. 

Benjamin  Albee  built  the  first  grist-mill  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Nathan  Allen 
stands,  and  which  was  destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1675.  Matthias  Puffer  erected  the 
second  mill  in  1681,  near  where  the  first  one  stood.  The  first  saw^mill  was  bmlt  by 
Serj.  Josiah  Chapin,  and  was  located  upon  Muddy  brook,  some  distance  above  where 
the  present  road  to  Milford  crosses  it.    Joseph  and  Angell  Toney  soon  after  built  a 
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mocmA  «Mr-niH  vpon  Sc1io6L  brook,  notf  where  the  preseat  mill.of  Obadiah  Woodind 
Lymaa  Keith  stands.  Joseph  Stevens  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  James  Bick  the 
second,  though  it  seems  he'oid  not  live  np  to  his  agreement,  **  to  do  the  town's  xsntAa* 
ry  work  to  their  acceptance,"  for  within  a  year  after  his  settlement  the  constable  was 
directed  «to  warn  James  Bi<^  forthwith  to  take  off  his  frame  and  fence  from  the  town's 
land,  and  no  more  to  In  Comber  the  same." 

From  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  for  many  years,  without  any  thing  remarks\ble  m  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Mi.  Bawson,  their  minister,  and  who  was  a  cotemporary  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Cotton  Mather,  died  Feh.  6,  1715,  aged  56  years,  and  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine.  His  reputation  as  a 
theologian  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  general  court  sometime^  referred' grafts 
and  serious  questions  of. ecclesiastical  polity  to  him  for  his  decision. 

Blr.  Bawson,  though  he  still  continued  the  minister  of  the  town,  did  not  perform  his 
parochial  duties  for  some  time  before  bis  decease.  Feh.  9,  1716,  in  ooncurrence  with 
the  church,  who  had  chosen  Mr.  Joseph  Dorr  for  ihe'ir  pasttoff  the  town  also  chose  him 
to  be  lhe\r mimster  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Dorr  was  ordained.  Hia 
salary  was  £70  for  the  first  year,  and  £75  per  annum  afterwards ;  and  for  settlement, 
or  <<  encouragement,"  £160  was  also  granted. 

In  the  year  1726,  a  great  sickness  prevailed  in  this  town,  ^s  appears  by  the  follow- 
iag  official  record.  **  Sept.  15, 1726.  In  consideitition  of  the  great  sichust  which  is 
now  in  the  town,  it  passed  by  a  cleie  vote  to  lett  swine  run  at  large  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  being  voked  and  nnged  as  the  law  directs."  Tradidm  reports  this  stekneas 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  that  many  died  of  it. 

In  1727,  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  being  the  present  old  one,  near  the 
office  of  Warren  Bawson,  Esq.,  began  to  be  talked  about.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  angry  contention.  At  last,  after  the  opposition  had  become  wearied  with  the 
farther  invention  of  expedients  to  put  ofi*  the  building  of  the  house;  Oct.  22, 1730,  <<  It 
was  voted,  that  the  town  provide  a  BarreU  of  Rhum  tpwards  the  raising  the  meetinff- 
hoose."  After  it  was  raised,  however,  some  one  of  the  opposition,  not  easily  appeased, 
it  seems,  undertook  to  cut  off  the  tS.  W.  comer  post,  but  did  not  accomplish  his  object. 
His  markf  it  is  said,  remains  to  this  day.  Notice  was  taken  of  this  act  as  follows :  At  a 
town* meeting,  Aug.  21,  1731,  "Voted  whether  the  Town  would  chuse  a  Committee  to 
see  if  they  could  find  out  who  hath,  by  cutting,  damnified  the  meeting-house ;  a|id  it 
passed  in  the  negative."  / 

The  Bev.  Josc^  Dorr  died  March  9, 1768,  aged  79,  and  in4he  52d  year  of  his  minis- 
try. He  was  sncceeded  bf  the  Bev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  April  19, 1769. 
£u^  salaty  was  "60  pounds  lawful  money,  with  the  interest  of  the  ministiy  money  and 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Precinct." 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Willard  was  dismissed  from  his  ministerial  charge,  in  concurrence 
With  the  church,  Dec.  3, 1782.  Certain  pecuniary  matters  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Wil- 
lard'and  the  parish  were  referred,  for  settlement,  to  an  arbitration,  compasc^d  of  Ezra 
"Whitney,  E.sq.,  of  Douglass,  Capt.  Samuel  Warren,  of  Milford,  and  James  Haws,  Esq. 
of  Westborongh. 

The  Bev,  Mr.  Willard  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  was  install- 
ed over  the  first  Congregational  society  in  Mendon,  March  23,  1786.  The  society 
failing  to  support  him,  he  was  dismissed  June  13, 1791,  for  the  purpose  of  being  retain- 
ed by  the  first  parish.  The  parish  contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  is  dated  Feb.  IQ,  1792. 
His  salary  was  90  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Alexander  continued  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  first  parish  in  Mendon  untU  De^.  7,  1802,  when,  in  concurrence  with  the  church, 
he  was  dismissed. 

Bev.  Preserved  Smith  was  his  successor.  He  was  installed  Oct.  2,  1805,  over  the 
first  and  second  parishes.  His  salary  was  S333  33,  one  fifth  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  second  pari^.  Oct.  10, 1812,  Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church. 

June  16, 1814,  the  parish  gave  a  call  to  the  Bev.  Luther  Bailey  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Bailey  did  not  accede  to  their  proposal. 

The  Bev.  Simeon  Doggett  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  ofiice,  and  was  settled  Jan.  17, 
1815.    His  salarv  was  $350  per  annum.    He  was  dismissed  Jan.  18, 1831. 

BeV.  Aditt  Baliou,  the  present  minister  of  the  first  parish,  was  installed  May  3, 1832, 
with  a  salary  of  S400  per  annum.  The  installation  sehnon  was  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  of  Waltham.  April  1, 1837,  Mr.  Ballou's  salary  was  raised  to  $500 
peranntim.  * 

The  town  of  Mendon  parted  with  portions  of  her  territory  upon  the  incroporation  of 
eTery  <me  of  the  towns  lyinf;  upon  her  borders,  and  our  Bhode  Island  netghbora  an 
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endewroring,  stUl  ftircher,  to  curtail  us  of  omr  ftar  proportioDS.    The  townB  of 
ham,  Milford,  Vpton,  Northbiidge,  and  Uzbridge  eadi  came  in  for  their  ahaie  of 
territory  when  they  were  erected  into  separate  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  '^  the  condition  and  products  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry"  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  for  the  jear 
ending  April  1,  1837.    It  i^  copied  from  an  official  document. 


"Ckrtton  mills,  8;  cotton  spindles,  13^914;  cotton  consamed,  474,000  lbs.; 
goods  manafactored,  3,003,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  $251,410  j  males  empk^^,  207; 
females,  205 ;  capital  invested,  $323,400.  Woollen  mills,  4 ;  sets  of  wooHen  raachiiie- 
Tfi  12 ;  wool  consumed,  330,000  lbs. ;  cloth  mahofactnred,  305,000  yards ;  vahie  of 
same,  $324,000^  males  employed,  71 ;  females,  62 ;  capital  invested,  $113,000 ;  speraa 
oil  used  by  manufacturers,  4,775  gallons.  Common  sheep,  142.  Boots  mana&ctvred, 
22,225  pairs ;  shoes,  150  pairs ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $39,800 ;  males  employcdy 
61 ;  females,  6.  Air  and  cupola  furnace,  1, ;  iron  castings  made,  4  tons ;  value  or  sune, 
$480 ;  capital  invested,  $250.  Scythe  nttuiqfactories,  2 ;  scythes  mannfactunod,  1,860 ; 
value  of  scythes,  $1,400 ;  hands  employed,  5 ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Plough  mami- 
factory,  1 ;  ploughs  manufactured,  25 ;  value  of  same,  $175 ;  employing  1  pesrsoa. 
Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,500 ;  value  of  same,  $4,000.  Palm-leaf  ha£t  manndbo- 
tared,  50 ;  value  of  same,  $16  50.  Value  of  machineiy  manufactui^,  $6,000 ;  bands 
employed,  23;  capital  invested,  $5;000.  Value  of  wagons  and  harnesses  ^nM^nf^^ 
tared,  $2,000 ;  hands  employed,  4 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000." 


I.  •  .      ^  . 

MILLBURY. 

MiLLB^R^,  formerly  a  part  of  Sutton,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1813.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1742,'  and  called  the 
second  parish  in  Sutton.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1743,  but  the  church  was  not  embodied  till  1747.  Rev.  James 
Wellman,  the  first  pastor,  was  oridainecl  in  1747 ;  B^v.  Ebenezer 
Chaplin,  his  successor^  was  ordained  in  1764.  R^v.  Joseph  Goffe, 
the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1794.  ;  Rev.  Osgood  Hernek 
succeeded  Mr.  Gofie  in  1830.  THe  next  pastor,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Beach,  was  settled  in  1837.  The  Rev.  George  Campbell  was  in- 
stalled th^  first  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  in  1830;  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Rev.  William  A-  Learned.  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Buckingham,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1837. 

In  the  town  are  aeveral  floorishing  villages.  The  one  seen  in  the  engraving  is  called 
the  Armory  Village,  in  which  is  the  post-office  j  Millbnry  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000 ;  and  the  Second  Congregational  meeting-house.  Bnrbank  Village  is  sito* 
ated  about  one  mile  ^th-westerly,  in  which  is  a  number  of  factories,  and  the  First 
CongregatioDAl  meeting-house,  having  a  large  basement  story  occupied  as  a  Xomu 
haU.  About  two  miles  farther  west,  is  another  village,  in  which  is  a  post-office,  called 
the  West  Millbnry  post-office.  At  the  northern  ej^trenuty  of  this  villa^  is  a  mfirtinf- 
house,  which  is  occupied  by  tiie  Baptist  and  the  Third  Congregauonal  Societies. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  this  town,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  large 
hall  in  Armory  Village.. 

Miilbur]^  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufSusturing.  Tht 
township  is  generally  hilly,  ihongh  of  good  soil.  It  is  watered  by  the  Bladcstone 
river,  and  the  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  Armory  village,  in  which  is  a  number 
of  locks.  A  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  was  constructed  to  this 
place  in  1838,  giving  the  inhabitants  the  advanuiges  of  a  direct  and  constant  oomimiiii. 
cation  with  Boston.' 


Population,  2,163.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills ;  18  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 166,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $348,000; 
males  employed,  148;  females,  128;  one  Cotton  mill ;  1,848  cotton 
spindles ;  350,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$25,O0O ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  20.  One  musket  manu- 
factory;  2,500  muskets  manufactured;  raltie,  $25,000;  hands 
employed,  30;  one  scythe  manufactory;  14,400  scythes  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $9,600 ;  there  were  9,800  pairs  of  boots  and  80,600 
pairs  of  shoes 'manufactured ;  value,  $93,176;  mates  employed, 
160 ;  females,  63 ;  one  paper-mill ;  value  of  paper,  $15,000. 


MILFOKD. 

Thcs  town  was  formerly  the  north-easterly  part  of  Mendon.  It 
vas  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  in  1741,  and  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Mill  Rirei.  It  was  incorporated  as  u  town 
in  1780.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  1741,  of  26  male  mem- 
bers ;  over  which  Rev.  Amariah  Frost  was  settled  in  1743.  Some 
time  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Frost,  a  separation  took  place,  and 
a  Mr.  Hovey  preached  to  the  disaffected,  and  was  ordained  amcmg 
them.  He  remained  with  them,  however,  but  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Frost  continued  pastor  of  the  first  society  till  his  death,  in  1792; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Long,  in  1801. 

The  following  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mil- 
ford,  as  seen  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  branch  of  Charles 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through^he  village.  In  the  engraving, 
the  Universalist  chureh  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  spires  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  town-house  are  seen  towards  the  central 
part  An  academy  was  established  in  this  place  in  1S30.  Popu- 
lation, 1,637.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  28  from 
78 
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Iforth-eoit  tiea  of  Milftrd. 


Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  128,000  pairs  of  boots  manufactured; 
value,  $212,200 ;  males  employed,  3U6 ;  females,  37 ;  there  were 
4,000  straw  bonnets  manulactured ;  value,  $12,000;  one  cottoo 
milli  1,200  spindles;  80,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  msnufac- 
tured  I  value,  $5,000. 

ThoiijththesiirlBceorihis  lomis  not  reiy  hiUjitlie  land  rises  in  tome  ptaccs,  espr- 
«i»Uy  lowatdi  ihe  north.  From  the  highest  eleTatiou  in  this  pan  nftbe  town  Ihoe  i* 
a. wide  tnd  vttriei^ied  prtupeci.  Thif  northem  part  was  a  paicbsK  from  the  TiMii«ii« 
bf  the  first  proprieinrs  of  Mendon,  and  was  called  the  "  North  Purch&se."  There  ue 
two  rivers  ID  Uiis  town :  Charies  river,  which  passes  through  the  east  pari,  and  Hill 
river,  which  passes  thnnigh  the  western.  The  lasl-mentioneil  river  is  tee  oatlel  of  a 
large  pon<I,i)ta  mile  in  length,  paitl;  iu  Hilford,  but  prindpallf  ia  Ht^lkuiton  axA,  Up- 
ton, called  North  Pond.  Theie  are  good  meadows  and  interval  lands  uptm  the  bocden 
of  both  of  Ihe.'ie  rivers.  The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs,  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
•11  porta.  Agricnllure  is  the  principal  basinessoftbeintubilsnts.  The  town  pradncn 
anannll;  for  market,  considerable  quanliiies  of  btitler,  cheese,  pork,  beef;  Ice,  perh^a 
equal  to  aaj  in  the  coonirf. 

Gen,  Alixmdtr  Scammd  was  a  native  or  this  town.    He  gradoaiedat  BarrardUiu- 


NEW    BRAINTREE. 

The  general  court  having  granted  6,000  acres  of  land  to  certain 
persons  of  the  ancient  town  of  Braintree,  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  public,  it  wns  called  and  knovn  by 
the  name  of  Braintree  Farms.  This  tract,  together  with  a  part  of 
Brookfield  and  a  part  of  Hardwick,  was  incorporated  in  1751,  and 
Qamed  New  Braintree.  The  church  was  embodied  here  in  1754, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Daniel  Foster  was  ordained  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Ruggles  in  1776. 
Ur.  Ruggles  died  suddenly  in  1782,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and 
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024  of  his  ministry.    Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Foster, 
was  ordained  in  179& 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  with  moderate  hills  and  val- 
I^yB ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  good  farmers,  and  the  abundance 
of  excellent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  produced.  The  township  is 
finely  watered  by  brooks,  rivulets  and  springs.  Ware  river  passes 
its  westeni  border.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  Me-min-i-mis- 
set  brook,  formed  entirely  by  springs  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which, 
running  north,  empties  into  Ware  river.  On  this  brook  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  meadow  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  called 
Meminimisset,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,  when  a  hideous 
swamp.  This  was  the  head-quarters  and  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
of  the  savages  at  the  time  when  Brookfield  was  destroyed ;  and 
near  which  place  S  brave  men  were  killed,  and  three  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  Indians,  Aug.  S2,  J  675.  And  hither  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  was  brought  a  captive,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676 ;  and  here  she  buried  her 
murdered  child  on  the  I8th  of  that  month.  Population,  780.  Dis* 
tance,  18  miles  fi^om  Worcester,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  18,000  palm -leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $4,000. 


NOBTHBOROUGH. 


Tms  was  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Westboroueh,.  the  main 
part  whereof  was  set  off  from  Marlborough  in  1717.  It  was  made 
the  second  precinct,  or  parish,  of  Westborough  in  1744,  and  incor- 
porated a  town  in  1766.  There  were  settlers  in  this  part  of  Marl^ 
borough  before  there  were  any  in  what  is  now  Westborough. 
As  earlyas  1700,  or.  rather  before,  a  few  families  had  fixed  down 
here.  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  this  place  before  it  became  a  separate  parish  : 

John  Brigham,  Nathaniel  Cakes,        Oliver  Ward,  Joseph  Wheeler,. 

Samael  Goodenow,    Simeofi Howard,  Sen.,  Dea.  Isaac  Tomblin,  Simon  Rice,. 
Sam.  Goodenow,  Jr.,  Gershom  Fay,  Siien.,    Hezekiah  Tomblin,    Daniel  Bartlett. 
l^Tid  Goodenow,       Thomas  Waid,  Ephraim  Beeman, 

The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  this  place  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1746/ and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Maitin,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1724,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  died  April  30,  1767,  aged  61,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  native  of  Petersham 
and  graduate  ot  Harvard,  in  1762,  (where  he  also  pursued  his 
theological  studies,)  who  was  ordained  Nov.  4,  1767.  He  tras  the 
autfior  of  the  History  of  Worcester  County,  a  work  highly  valuable 
for  the  facts  it  records,  many  of  which  would  probably  have  been 
k>st,  had  they  not  with  great  pains  and  fidelity  been^  collected  in 
this  work.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  72.  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  his 
successor,  was  ordained  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay 
was  ordained  pastor  of ,  the  2d  church  in  1832 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  ]>Biniel  H.  Emerson,  in  1836. 


NOBTHBO&OUeH. 


«^w«uiB  ^  ^^  yean  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  9.  garriiKm  was  kept  at  &  binne 
4m  the  lower  side  of  the  township,  toward  Marfboroagn,  near  the  brook  now  kiKiwtt  by 
the  name  of  Stirrup  brook.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1707,  as  Mary  Ooodenow  and  Mis. 
Mary  FajTi  wife  of  Gershom  Fay,  were  gathering  herbs  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  a  party 
of  Indians,  24  in  number,  all  stout  warriors,  were  seen  issuing, from  the'wcxKb  aad 
making  towards  them.  Mrs.  Fay  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  was  closely 
jmrsued  by  a  partv  of  the  enemy,  but,  before  they  came  up,  had  nme  to  enter  the  gar- 
rison and  fasten  the  gate  of  the  enclosure.  There  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  man 
then  within,  the  rest  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  fort  beiog  in  the  fields  at  work.  Tbeir 
savage  invaders  attempted  in  vain  to  break  through  the  enclosure.  These  heroic  de- 
fenders by  great  exertions  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  till  a  party  of  friends,  aiarm- 
ed  by  the  report  of  the  muskets,  came  to  their  relief,  when  the  enemy  betook  themselves 
to  flight.  Mrs.  lay  discovered  great  presence  of  mind  during  the  assault,  betng  coo- 
stanuy  employed  in  loading  and  reloadmg  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  garrisoo,  and 
handing  them  to  her  companion,  who  by  this  means  was  able  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fire  on  the  invaders.  The  unfortunate  young  woman,  Miss  Ooodenow,  being  retarded 
in  her  flight  by  lameness,  wa.s  seized  by  her  merciless  pursuers  and  dragged  oirer  the 
brook  into  the  edge  of  Marlborough,  and  there,  a  little  south  of  the  road  and  nigh  to 
Sandy  hill,  she  was  killed  and  scalped.  .On  the  following  day  the  enemy  were  porsoed 
by  a  company  of  about  30  men  60m  Marlborough  and  Lanctoter,  and  overtaken  in 
what  is  now  Sterling,  where  a  hard  conflict  ensued,  in  which  9  of  their  number  and  2 
of  our  men  were  slajn.  Iii  one  of  their  packs  was  found  the  scalp  of  the  unformnate 
Miss  Goodenow,  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  was  obtainea  of  her  melancholy 
iate.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Englisli  they  sought  for  and  found  her  body,  and  there 
Imried  it ;  and  her  grave  is  yet  visible. 

The  town  of  Northborough  lies  in  a  kind  of  valley  between  she 
highlands  of  Marlborough  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Boylston  on  the  west.  There  are  3;  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist.  Population,  .1,324.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  Iri  1837,  there  were*  2  cotton 
mills;  1,82()  spindles;  220,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured; value  $30,400.  There  were  7,255  pairs  of  boots  and 
20,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $30,7^0j  males  em- 
ployed, 50;  females^  25.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Monis,  who 
died  in  Northborough,  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worces- 
ter County. 

«Mr.  Monis,  as  I  suppose,  the  first  Hebrew  instructor  in  our  nnireisity  at  Cam* 
bridge,  was  bom  in  Italy.  When  he  came  into  America  I  am  not  able  to  saj.  Ha 
married  «  Miss  Marrett,  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  the  year  1761  ^  whereapoa  he 
resided  his  office,  and  rehired  to  Northborough,  and  spent  the  residae  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  ti^e  late  Bev.  John  Martyn.  Mrs.  Monis  and  Mrs.  Martyn  were  sisters.  He 
left  something  very  honorable  and  generous  to  the  church  in  Korthbon>ng|k.  He 
beijueathed  (onj-t&  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  seven  of  the  ministers  then  living  in  the  vicinity.  Also,  he  left  about  an  him 
dred  and  twenty -six  pounds  as  a  fund,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be'  distribared 
among  widows  of  mmisters  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  which  was  considerable,  he  gave  to  the  Martyn  family.  The  foUovinf^  is 
the  inscription  on  his  gravestone: 

**  Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Babbi  Judah  Monis,  M.  A.,  Late  Hebrew  Instroctor 
At  Hanmrd  College  in  Cambridge ;  In  which  office  he  cctatinued  40  yeaia.  He  was 
by  birth  and  religion  a  Jew,  Bnt  embraced  the  Christian  fhith.  And  was  pubUcldy  ba^ 
tized  At  Cambridge,  A.  J>.  1722,  And  departed  this  life  April  25^  1764,  Aged  mgbxj- 
one  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 


'*  A  native  branch  of  JMob  we, 
Which  <inoe  ftrnn  off  Na  olive  brake ; 

BMnfted  flrom  the  Hying  tree,         Bon.  1 1. 
Uf  tin  rariTing  «tp  paitoolc 


17,24. 


From  teemingJJoQ'e  fertHe  womb^ 
Aa  dewy  drops  in  eariy  mom, 

Or  iiakng  bodiee  from  the  tomb, 
At  once  be  Imel'e  natloD  bora.** 


bai.  68.  R 

FhalmlML  SL 

Joiia|&.  28.88. 
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NORTHBRIPGE. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Uxbridge,  and  deriyed  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  bearing  relative  to  that  town.  It  was 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1772.  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Crane,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  their  pastor ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher, 
who  was  settled  in  1832 ;  Rev.  Charles  Furbush,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1834.  Rev.  Michael  Butditt  was  installed  pastor 
over  the  second  village  church  in  1835. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  rocky  and  rough,  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  rich,  strong,  and  good.  It  is  finely  watered  by 
springs,  streams,  and  rivers.  Of  these  Blackistone  and  Mumford 
nvers  are  the  largiest  On  these  rivers  are  tracts  of  good  interval 
land.  Blackstone  canalpasses  through  this  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Blackstone  river.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,409.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester  and  35  firom  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
4  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  9,000 ;  cotton.goods  manufactured| 
.  1,450,000  yards;  value,  $136,750 ;  males  employed,  90;  females, 
107;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  misichinery ;  100,000  yards  of  sati- 
net were  manufactured;  value,  $70,000;  males  employed,  40: 
females,. 20.  There  were  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,600  pairs  ot 
shoes  manufactured ;  value,,  $50,000 ;  males  employed,  75 ;  fe- 
male^, 20 ;  val\ie  of  cotton  mac^hinery  manufactured,  $25,000^ 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

This  town  was  originally  the  second  parish  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield;  it  was  incorporated  as  such  in  1750.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town,  in  1812.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town 
was  raised  in  1749,  and  completed  after  a  few  years.  This  house 
was  occunied  for  public  worship  till  Ja^uary,  1824,  when  a  new 
one,  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  "gathered  in  1752,  and  Rev.  Eli 
Fobes,  D.  D.,  .was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Fobes  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  in  1776.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  SAell,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1798. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Brookfield,  showing  part  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  the  town-house  on  the  left.  The  village,  which  has 
mostly  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years  since,  consists 
of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  and  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist  Deacon  Tyleic  and  Mr.  Ezra  Bacheler  were,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  The  shoe  business  was 
first  begun  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ward.  Population,  1,509. 
Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,- 4  from  Brookfield,  30  from 
^ringfield,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  manufae* 
tured  in  this  town  24,170  pairs  of  boots,  and  669,900  pairs  of  shoes. 


o/  North  Bnekjidd. 


the  value  of  which  was  9470,316;  males  employed,  650;  females, 
300.  There  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  9,195  f^^ 
of  cloth,  Talued  at  $10,758  15. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  village  graT^ 
yard: 

Id  tnentory  of  [be  Ttev.  Joseph  Appleton  of  Brookfield,  who  died  JdI;  25,  I7V> 
the  4*th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  ministry.  "  —  --■--—■''—"" 
pnyer,  pathetic  and  ii    '  '    ' '  ' ' 


I  resienatioD  aader  trials.    In  life  i 

II  which  he  preached  and  practised. 


J  preaching, , ,. 

and  at  death  he  enjoy»l  the  comfort  oflhw  re"' 


Erected  ia  memory. of  Doct'r  Jacc*  Kitteredge.vho  died  July  28th,  1813,  iged*^ 
"  Bm«uta  Ihe  lUmd  honcncH'  Ihatomli,  I    Nnmon  hlillben)  huid  ■hiU  halpllBP*, 

In  awful  iHino  and  DujMki  (laacn.    ■  1    Rsllgie  dMna,  a,  '  

TbaunormercThareconcealthlah     '  '    " 

inkhl  lb*  KWAd  moMun  oC  itw  dw 


1    While  ha  frnm  deslh  did  nthani  ««*  ".'"^_. 
ikatta  IhcBK  a  (kn  and  plmii'il  bin  BX  lU(n" 


OAKHAM. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  after  the  incor- 
poration of  that  town  was  called  "Rutlan'd  West  Wing,"  «""' 
1762,  when  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Oakha"'' 
The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  1767,  in  the  Presby^ 
rian  form,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Strickland  was  "wla''^ 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1 773,  and  the  churcli  was  dissoWw- 
,  aiortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  church  on  the  Congrega"™'' 
plan  was  organized,  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till  1786,  when  Be^ 
Daniel  Tomlinson  was  ordained.  Rev.  Asa  Hixon,  jr.  was  seliW 
colleague  pastor  in  1829.  Rev., James  Kimball,  the  next  '"'"''f"' 
was  installed  in  1832.  The  general  surface  of  this  town  is  hi"J 
and  stony.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  ploughing' 
Five  Mile  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee,'  is  a  stream  of  conw" 
rable  size,  and  Ware  river  runs  across  the  north  an^e  of  the  to»^ 
Population,  1,109.    Distance,  IC  miles  from  Worcester,  m  *" 


OZFOKO. 


from  Boston.    In  1837,  theie  \fa8 1  satinet  mill ;  20,000  palm-leaf 
hats  and  1,300  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,486. 


OXFORD. 


* 

This  town  was  a  grant  made  hy  the  goYemment,  m  1682,  to 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq..,  governor,  to  William  Stoughton,  Esq.,  lieut. 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  Major  Robert  Thomson,  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Blackwell,  and  associates.  It  was  styled  ^^  a  tract  of*  land 
lying  in  the  Nipnet  or  Nipmuc  country,"  (the  Indian  name  of 
which  was  Mauchaug.)  The  grant  expressed  8  square  miles,  but 
according  to  the  survey  and  boundaries  it  comprehended  12  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  9  in  width,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Charlton  and  a  part  of  Dudley  and  of  Ward. 

It  was  sarveyed  by  Mr.  Gore  of  Roxbnry,  and  a  return  tKereof  being  made  to  the 
general  court,  they  accepted  the  same,  and  on  the  16tlx  of  May,  1683,  they  granted  the 
plantation  and  gave  it  the  nanie  of  Oxford.  The  original  proprietors  of  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1686,  took  on  to  the  grant  30  families  of  French  Frotestant$,  who  were  driven 
ont  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Lonis  XIV.,  in 
the  year  1684.  According  to  a  MS.  delineation  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  it  was  laid 
ont  in  lots  in  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thoa- 
sand  acres  at  the  east  end  were  "  severed,  granted,  and  set  apart  for  a  village,  called 
Oxford,  for  the  said  fiunilies."  Some  of  these  people  were  firom  Rochelle,  in  France,  or 
vicinitv.  They  had  with  them  a  French  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  Daniel  Bondett. 
They  built  a  meeting*hottse,  (which  stood  near  the  rood  leading  to  Norwich^  Conn.) 
and  ne&r  this  was  their  bnrying-ground.  They  built  two  forts  for  defence  against  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  wa^  near  their  meeting-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mayo*s  hill ;  the 
other,  the  larger  fort,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  A  well  in  each  of  the  forts  is 
to  be  seen,  though  they  are  both  nearly  filled  up.  These  settlers  set  up  a  grist  and  a 
malt  mill,  and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  acquired  the  right  of  representation  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Of  this  fact 
the  public  records  preserve  the  evidence ;  for,  in  the  year  1693,  an  act  was  passel  em- 
powering Oxford  to  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court.  The  French  plantation 
can  be  clearly  traced  down  to  the  year  1696,  at  which  time  it  was  broken  up  by  aa 
incursion  of  the  Indians.  It  appears  they  killed  a  Mr.  John  Eyans,  and  John  Johnson 
and  three  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Johnson  wds  saved  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Sigourney,  sen.,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  ran  to  the  house  and  pulled  her 
ont  of  the  back  door,  (with  a  child  in  her  arms,)  and  took  her  over  French  hver,  which 
they  waded  through,  and  fled  to^rards  .Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  there  was  a  garrison. 
The  Indians  killed  tne  children,  dashing  them  against  the  jambs  of  the  firepliu».  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  been  to  Woodstock,  returned  as  the  Indians  were  massacring  his 
family,  and  was  shot  down  at  his  own  door.  Upion  the  dispersion  of  the  French  set- 
tiers  from  Oxford^  it  appears  that  most  of  them  went  to  Boston.  It  is  believed  that, 
after  the  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  a  few  families  returned  to  Oxford,  but 
most  qf  these  went  back  again  to  Boston,  in  about  19  years  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  of  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  pf  the  first  French  church  in 
Boston,  in  170 1-^.  Among  the  French  Protestants,  who  emigrated  to  Boston  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Oxford,  were  Montel,  Jacques  Pupen,  Capt.  Jermon,  Peter  Cante,  Bereaa 
Caeini,  Elie  Dcipeu,  Ober  Jermon,  Jean  Maillet,  Andre  Segoume,  Jean  MaiUet,  ant., 

Peter  Canton,  Jean  Jeanson,  Mr.  Germaine,  Jean  Beaudoin, Bou^ot,  and  Benjv 

min  Faneuil.* 

*  Other  settlements  of  ^rench  Protestants  were  made  in  different  places  in  America, 
(principally  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Cajrolina.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
people  nave  rendered  distinguished  services  to  our  country.  Of  the  nine  presidents 
of  the  old  congress,  who  conducted  the  United  States  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
three  were  descendants  of  French  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naiitz.  These  wwe  Henry  T^^r>n«  of  South 
CazoUna,  John  Jay  of  New  York,  aodXtias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  above  shows  the  situation  (as  viewed  from  the  south-eastj 
of  the  principal  fort  of  the  French  Ih'dlestanta,  which  they  erected 
as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on  Mayo's  Hill.  The  pile  of 
stones  seen  near  the  center  of  the  engraving,  by  which  a  persoD  ii 
standing,  shQws  the  precise  spot  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort  or  fcitified 
house.  Mr.  Samuel  Mayo,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  relic  it 
situated,  has  shown  a  laudable  spitit  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
the  fort  from  being  obliterated.  The  well  (which  is  filled  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  depression,)  was  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  perem 
standing  by  the  stone  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  engra^ving,  about 
four  rods  south  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort,  is  seen  a  grape  vine  wbidi 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Huguenots.  They  had  anotber  fort 
to  the  westward  of  this,  on  the  first  elevation,  seen  beyond  there- 
mains  of  the  fort  It  is  probable  the  church  and  burying-gionni 
were  near  this  place.  In  the  distance  is  seen,  to  the  north-w»t, 
the  village  of  Oxford,  about  one  mile  and  a  fourth  in  a  direct  line. 
Tlfis  village  contains  about  40  houses,  2, churches,  and  a  bank- 
French  river  is  Seen  flowing  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  WIihi 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  the  observer  has  a  conui>aD<l'''.E 
prospect,  especially  to  the  westward.  Wachusett  mountain  i> 
seen  rising  in  the  distance  far  to  the  noifh-west. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poetical  tribute  to  «» 
metnory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  by  Mrs,  L.  H.  Sigoumey: 

"OoTMhingi  tIu  pluud  br  tbg  Huhmhiu,  u     Tnck'dl 
tha  iul»  Df  ih>  Pnotk  Fort  M  Oxford. 


WIm  iKrillu  10  Biuhiuu  pni 
LRiatkiM  H  hii  slur,  nftib  wl 
HiJlini  ha  maiidaiHl  ori 


(I&^'KS" 


il(lu>np«i.—F<ilI  m 


Amonl  (ho  nobtan  of  «,r  ivd  W*i  "^.^ 
Thnugh  llDH'i  loof  rbu,  udanblnt  OM" 


At  tlw  abdication  of  the  Hagnenots,  (he  laods  at  the  lownship  rereited  <"  '^^ 
yrielors,  who,  on  the  8th  of  Julj,  1713,  gnated  Ihem  to  othen  for  ■  '»'<a'itiil, » 


Gtwdition  Ihu  their  number  s) 


iO£unilM*»  least.   Thenq<^i""' 
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ber  of  associates  was  obtained.  The  town  was  incoipomted  in  1713 :  aboat  a  Tear 
and  a  half  fit>m  the  date  of  the  grant  a  distribntlon  was  made  by  lot  to  die  30  families, 
llie  following  is  the  list  of  persons  as  they  drew  their  lots  : 

Daniel  Eliot,  Jr.,  William  Hudson,     Joshna  Whitney,     Nath'l  Chainbeiiin, 

EphiaimTown,  Benjamin  Nealand,  Joseph -Rocket,        Jonathan  Tillotson, 

Samael  Hagboorn,  Jos.  Chamberlin,  Jr.,  £benezer  Lamed,    Ohver  Coller, 

Benoni  Twichell,  Daniel  Eliot,  Sen.,   Joseph  Chamberlin,  John  Chandler,  Jr., 

Isaac  Lamed^  Abiel  Lamb,  Thomas  Hnnkins,    Benj.  Chamberlin, 

Joshna  Chandler,  Thomas  Gleason,     Edmund  Taylor,      Abram  Skinneri 
Ebeniezer  Ha)nphrey,John  Town,  Eben'r  Chamberlin,  Israel  Town. 

Daniel  Pearson,  John  CoUer, 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  very  hilly  or  uneven.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  targe  plain,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  mile 
in  width,  which  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  Near  the  north 
end  of  this  plain  stands  the  Ck)ng:regational  meeting-house,  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  meeting-house  of  the  Universalists. 
The  village  is  mostly  built  on  one  long  street,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  From  the  plain  tbe  land  rises  on  all  sides,  but  not  very 
high.  French  river,  passing  through  this  town,  affords  it  a  fine 
water  power.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tories. Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  46  from  Boston.  .  Population,  2,047. 
In  1837  there  were  4  cotton  mills  *  cotton  spindles,  6,226 ;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  653,500  yards ;  value,  $92,686 ;  males  em- 
ployed,  66 ;  females,  67.  There  were  5  woollen  mills,  12|  sets 
of  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  184,820  yards ;  value,  $371,916 ; 
males  employed,  122 ;  females,  78.  There  were  4,165  pairs  of  boots 
and  33,522  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $36,794 ;  males 
employed,  66 ;  females,  45. 

The  first  chnrch  was  gathered  in  this  town  January  18,  1721,  and  the  Rer.  John 
Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland)  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  March  the  same  year. 
He  died  In  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bowman,  who  was  installed  in 
1764.  Mr.  Bowman  lived  in  great  harmony  with  the  people  until  1775,  when  the  war 
occasioned  differences  among  them,  which  led  a  number  to  profess  themselves  Qnaksra, 
and  then  thev  "  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  sect  caUed  Universalists."  These 
difficulties  led  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  1782.  The  following  ministers 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Bowman :  Elias  Dudley  in  1791,  Josiah  Moulton  in  1805,  David 
BatcheUer  in  1816,  Ebenezer  Newhall  in  1823,  Loren  Bobbins  in  1832,  and  HorMio 
BaidweU  in  1836. 

The  resettlement  of  the  town  at  first  proceeded  slowly  from  fear 
of  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  known,  except  what  has  been  related, 
that  any  person  in  Oxford  was  killed  by  them.  Concerning  the 
Indians,  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  incident : 

"  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774,  four  Indians  came  npon  a  small  house  in  Ozfordy 
which  was  built  under  a  hill.  They  nuide  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one  of  them 
was  attempting  to  enter  he  received  a  shot  in  his  belly  from  a  courageous  woraaU;  Uie 
only  person  in  the  house,  who  had  two  muskets  and  two  pistols  charged,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  all  four,  but  they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  desud  or  wounded 
man.  It  is  a  pity  the  name  of  tins  heroine  has  not  been  preserved,  that  it  might  be 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity.'' 


PAXTON. 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  originally  belonged  to  Rutland 
and  Leicester,  the  line  between  which  towns  formerly  passed  a  little 
north  of  where  Paxton  meeting-house  now  stands.    It  was  incoi- 
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girated  as  a  district  by  an  act  of  die  general  coort,  by  the  name  c4 
axton,  in  1765.  The  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  limits 
a  lew  years  after  the  settlement  of  Rutland  and  Leicester,  which 
was  about  1720.  It  is  certain  that  before  1745  there  were  Bereral 
fomilieB  in  the  place,  and  some  considerable  improvements  niadei 

AmoDf  the  early  seitlera  were  Josjali  Livermom  and  hia  brolher,  Jawni  UrenaoR, 
ud  Abijafa  Bemi!,  from  Weston.  !Netur  Ibem  v«re  aho  WilUam  Tbofamm  *aA  oae 
nr  two  of  his  sons.  The  settlement  of  the  town  vas  nererinleniipledbf  Indian  dene- 
datioDs,  or  b;  taj  other  cataisity,  bnl  graduiily  progressed  till  all  the  land  was  liia 
np.  It  is  believed  that  this  town  was  never  constituted  such  by  any  direct  le^ilaiire 
act;  it,  bowever,  assumed  full  town  privileges  some  time  it)  the  year  177fi,  whra 
Mr.  Abraham  Smith  was  sent  representative  to  the  geneTKl  cotirt. 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  o^anizaiioa  of  the  district,  hulden  on  the  first  c^  Apcil, 
1763,  a  vole  passed  to  bpild  a  meeting-house,  which  was  accordingly  erected  Uk  suae 
jeu.  Bev.  Silas  Bigtow  was  ordained  Iheir  first  pastor,  Ocuber  21,  1767.  He  cm- 
linaed  but  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  office,  being  removed  by  deatb,  Nor.  16, 
1769,  and  was  succeeded  the  neii  year  by  Bev.  Alexander  Thayer.  Tl«  next  mini*. 
in  was  Rev.  John  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  ITSS ;  his  snccessor  was  Rer.  Daaid 
Gmvenor,  who  was  installed  m  1794.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Gains  Coowit,  wai 
orduned  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  in  lB331iy  Rev.  Moses  Winch.  Hr.  Winch  wu 
'.ucwededby  Rev.  James  D,  Farnsworlh,  in  183S. 


CMtroI  jfort  «/  Paxtm. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Ae  central  part  of  Paxton.  This  town  is  hilly,  consisting  of  lai^ 
swells  of  land,  which  on  their  summits  are  so  levelled  as  to  appear 
like  plains,  the  acclivity  in  many  instances  bmng  so  sli^t  and 
gradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  for  a  considerable  extent  oc 
their  tops.  The  two  highest  hills  in  the  town  are  Turkey  Hill  and 
Asnebumskit  Hill.  From  the  top  of  the  last-mentioned  hill,  in 
a  clear  day,  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and  delightful.  I\>pn- 
lation,  619.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  47  fiwn  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  24,200  pairs  of  boots  - 
value,  ^48,430 ;  males  employed,  53,  females,  9. 


PETERSHAM. 

This  wasf  an  original  grant  made  by  the  general  court,  in  1732, 
to  John  Bennet,  Jeremiah  Purley,  and  others,  as  a  compuisation 
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for  services  done  by  them  in  the  Indian  vara,  under  Capt  John 
White,  of  Lancaster.    Some  time  after  the  grant,  the  proprietors 
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SoKthtn  vitw  of  Pettriham. 

purchased  the  soil  of  the  Indians,  for  a  satisfaotory  consideration, 
and  took  of  them  a  deed.  It  had  been  a  residence  of  the  Indians, 
and  vas  called  by  them  Nich~e-waug,  which  name  it  bore  until  it 
was  incorporated  a  town,  in  1754. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  lodians  appenn  lo  hare  besn  in  the  south  part  of  the  (own, 
netx  Nichewaag  Bill,  wtietvoa,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town,  ther  had  jriamed 
Adds  of  lodiaa  ctn,  the  trkces  of  which  «ere  remaining  when  the  En^h  begui  ft 
BeUlemeni  there.  The  &rst  settlers  eiperiencad  maaj  hardships  and  difficulties.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  in  1744,  a  Freuch  war  broke  out,  and  the  Indians,  being 
always  in  [be  interest  of  the  French,  became  hostile,  and  begaii  to  commit  depredation* 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  the  few  inhabitants  great  (ear,  and 
obliged  Ibem  for  their  safety  to  fortify  a  number  of  bouses  in  diflerenl  parts  of  the  town, 
into  each  of  which  a  number  of  lamJies  moved,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  there  as  a 
gnard  lo  the  itihabilanis  and  lo  reconnDiier  the  country. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  this  place,  and  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Aaron  WhitneTt 
was  ordained,  in  1738.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the  41sl  year  of  his  mioistry,  and  the 
tieit  year  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Reed.  The  neitpastor,  Bev.  Festos  Fos- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1S02 ;  his  successor  was  Bev.  Luther  Wilson,  whoiwas  intdolled 
in  1B19.  The  next  pastor.  Key.  George  B.  Nc^,  was  iasialled  in  1B34.  Rev.  Wil 
liam  Wolcott  was  ordainaj  pastor  of  the  aectmil  efaurch  in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Eev.  Caleb  B.  Tracy,  in  1834. 

The  cut  is  a  southern  view  in  the  centraT  part  of  Petersham, 
showing  the  public  buildings,  &&  The  natural  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful ;  it  isdevated,  but  not  hilly  or  uneven.  The 
center  of  the  town  lies  upon  the  highest  land  in  it,  which  is  a 
large,  long,  flat  hilt,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which  runs  the  prin- 
cipal street  from  north  to  south,  and  for  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length  affords  a  most  comniaj^ing  prospect,  not  only  of  the  whole 
town,  but  of  the  towns  adjoiBlg.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  land  bears  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  most  natural  to  grass  and 
pasturage.  This  town  is  watered  by  Swift  river,  on  which  are 
some  manufactories  of  iron.  Here  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
ti<Hial  and  I  Baptist    Population,  1,731.    Distance,  29  miles  Iroiii 
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Worcester,  and  62  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  manufBLcCixred 
in  this  town  130,625  palm-leaf  hats ;  value,  $86,495.  There  is  1 
woollen  mill 


PHILLIPSTON. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Templeton,  and  was  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  in  1774,  and  in  1786  was  incorporated  a  town, 
and  named  Gerry,  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  vice-presid«[it  of  * 
the  United  States ;  ''  but  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
measures  when  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  a  law 
for  districting  the  state  for  the  choice  of  senators,  which  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  town,  t;hey  petitioned  to  the  court, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  PhiUipst&n^  in  1812.^'  The  organ- 
ization of  a  church  was  retarded  on  account  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  However,  in  1785,  one  was  gathered,  under  the  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  1788  Rev.'  Ebenezer  Tucker  was 
ordained  pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1800,  by  Rev.  Elzekiel 
Bascom ;  the  next  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  was  installed 
in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  in  1835. 

This  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  andlvalleys,  but  the  soil 
is  productive.  Two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house  is  situated  a 
very  fertile  hill,  large  in  extent,  called  Prospect  Hill.  There  is  an 
eminence  on  this  hill,  which  overlooks  all  the  highlands  for  many 
miles  around.  Upon  it  are  many  excellent  farms.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  center  is  situated  a  large  and  fine  pond.  There  are 
3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 
Population,  887.^  Distance,  30  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  1,512  spindles; 
165,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured ;  value,  $15,000 ;  one 
woollen  mill ;  11,600  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value,  $25,000. 
Palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  65,500;  value,  $15,600. 


PRINCETON. 


This  township  was  partly  taken  from  Rutland,  and  partly  made 
up  of  some  lanas  in  the  neighborhood  which  belonged  to  the  state. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  named  Princeton,  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  proprietor  of  this  tract  of  land. 

At  fh«  tinw  of  its  inoorporatioii  then  were  abpat  20  families  in  the  place.  Tlit 
mhabitants  erected  a  meeting-hoase  in  1762,  nind  in  1764  the  charch  was  embodied ; 
and  after  a  number  of  ansuccessful  attempts  tfl|pttle  a  minister,  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller 
was  ordained,  in  1767.  He  was  dismissed  in  n76,  and  the  church  was  destitute  of  % 
pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev.  Thomas  Crafts  was  ordained.  In  consequence  of  iU  health, 
he  was  dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Joseph  Russell,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  1796, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Murdock,  P.  D.,  in  1802.  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke 
succeeded  Dr.  Mnrdock  in  1817.  Rev.  Alonzo  Phillips  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  the 
«ramd  charch  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Demond  in  1836. 


FKINCBTOM. 


Tiev  a/  (ft*  eaOral  part  ef  Prinatm. 


The  abore  is  a  south-west  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Princeton,  which  is 
very  elevated  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  The  spire 
of  the  ancient  church  is  seen  rising  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is, hilly,  but  has  a  good  soil.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  s^ngs  and  rivulets,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  liver,  which  begins  at  ihe  foot  of  Wachusett  Hill.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  town  where  springs  issue  and  the  waters 
divide,  running  some  into  Merrimac,  some  into  Connecticut  river. 


»/  WaAuitIi  JViwntam. 


Wachusett  Mountain  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township, 
and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state  east  of  the  Green  Mountam 
range.  It  is  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rises,  without  any  verj*  steep  ascent,  about  1,900  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  generally  covered  wilh^wood,  which  gradually  dwindles  in 
size  towards  the  top,  till  it  Viomcs  mere  shrubbery,  and  on  the 
summit  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases.  Wachusett  gives  to  the 
spectator  upon  its  summit  a  view  of  the  coimtry  from  30  to  50 
miles  on  every-  side.  The  principal  rivers  and  ponds  of  the 
county,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  presented  very 
distinctly  to  the  nated  eye.    This  place  is  much  frequented  in  the 
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summer  months.  Part  of  Wachusett  Pond  lies  in  this  town,  aaf 
part  in  Westminster,  the  dividing  line  passing  through  it  In  Ihe 
south- west  part  of  Uie  town  is  Quinepoxet  Fond,  some  part  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Holden.    There  are  4  churcbes^ 

1  Congregational,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist. 
Population,  1,267.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  60,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ; 
value,  $20,000 ;  there  were  75,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ; 
value,  $9,500. 

ROYALSTON. 

♦ 

Tffls  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1762,  to  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Erving,  Royal,  Otis,  and  others.  The  grant 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Royalshire,  until  its  incorporation  in 
1765,  When  it  was  called  Royalston,  in  compliment  to  the  late  CoL 
Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Before  the  last  French 
war,  some  who  intended  to  settle  at  the  place  began  to  work  upon 
their  lands,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  thereto. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  war,  some  people  began  to  work  there 
affain,  and  in  1762  several  families  moved  into  the  place,  the  first 
of  which  came  in  June.  Its  progress  in  improvement  was  very- 
rapid,  for  in  less  than  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  incorporated 
with  distinct  town  privileges.  In  1766  a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  the  town,  and  in  1768  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was  or- 
dained their  pastor.  Mr.  Lee  continued  an  able  and  faithful  pastor 
more  than  60  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  was 
ordained  in  1819.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  about  10 
Baptist  families.  Their  first  teacher  was  Rev.  Elisha  Rice,  who 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Whitman 
Jacobs,  installed  in  1770. 

The  land  in  this  town  consists  generally  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  is  excellent, 
being  suitable  for  tillage  or  grazing.  It  is  watered  by  Miller's  river  and  its  tributary 
waters,  upon  which  is  much  good  meadow.  Several  small  streams,  one  of  which  has 
upon  it  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  feet,  and  descends  100  feet  in  40  rods,  unite  and  fonn 
"nilly  river,  wliich  pours  into  Miller's  river  a  great  quantity  of  water.  These  varioas 
streams  afford  a  number  of  good  mill  sites.  Population,  1,629.  Distance,  34  miles  &om 
Worcester,  and  70  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  two  woollen  mills^  6  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  72,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $72,000 ;  males  employed, 
34 ;  females,  34  ;  there  were  129,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufoctured ;  value,  $16,^5 ; 
three  manufactories  of  chairs  aiid  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  mamifacmred,  1 15,041; 
hands  employed,  17 ;  there  were  U  saw-mills^  value  of  lumber,  1 18,165 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 22. 

RUTLAND. 

This  town  was  piirchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1686,  for  £23  of  the 
cnrrency  of  that  time,  and  a  deed  o^uted  to  Henry  Willard,  Jo- 
seph Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  ^Hgamin  Willard,  and  Cyprian 
Stevens,  by  Wanapapan  and  WaUpunit,  of  Natick,  and  others,  In- 
dian proprietors.     The  general  name  of  this  tract  was  Naqwig, 

This  deed  Was  recorded,  but  nothing  further  was  done  with  the  purchase  for  26  years. 
In  1713,  upon  petition  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  coniirmed  to.them  by  the  general  court, 
eonditioiiaily,  mat  within  7  years'  time  60  families  should  be  settled  upon  it.    The 
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iStioDi  of  the  ;:nD|  beiDc  fulfilled,  the  town  was  iMotponted  bf  (be  lepdatnn,  U 


their  Hay  session,  in  1722.  The  Bev.  Joeei^i  ViUard  was  choBen  tuanimonslj  bv 
the  inhabitants  lo  be  their  minister,  but,  as  events  ii»k  place,  was  never  Mttled  with 
Ihem.  Thecboichwaseathered  in  November,  1727,  uod  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Thomaa 
Frink  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1740,  and  was  sncceeded 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Buclnninsler  in  1742.  He  preached  to  the  people  50  yean,  and  died 
1792.  In  abool  B  months  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezekioh  Goodrich.  Mr.  Good- 
ricb  died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  b^  Rev.  Lake  B.  Foster,  in  1813.  The  next  pu- 
lor,  Bev.  Jo^ah  Clarke,  was  orilejned  m  itStS. 


1-^^ 

^g 

PMk  BitiUiKgi  in  Uit  antral  part  af  Sullead. 

The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  CoBeregational  church, 
town-house, .  and  hotel,  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland.  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  very  elevated  situation,  having  a  com- 
manding prospect  in  almost  eveiy  direction. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
CcHmecticut  river,  and  is  hilly  and  very  uneven.  It  has  no  larm 
stream,  bnt  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Ware  river,  which  affords 
power  for  several  mills.  This  is  a  good  grazing  township,  and  the 
inhabitants  export  considerable  beeff  butter,  and  cheese.  There  is 
fine  fishing  at  Miislapaug  dLniliong  ponds.  About  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  meeting-house  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  soon  divide; 

f)art  runs  to  the  Merrimac  and  part  to  Connecticut  river.  Popu- 
ation,  1,265.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  fix)m  Bos- 
ton. In  1S37  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,000 
yards  of  cloth ;  value,  $15,0S0  ;  there  were  10,304  pairs  of  boots, 
and  5,950  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  ;  value,  $23,369;  males  em- 
ployed, 37;  females,  13.  The  following  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances from  the  Indians  is  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester 
County : 

"We  have  said  the  settlers,  in  1721,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  to  settle  with 
tbetn,  which  bviiation  he  aecejpled.  This  Mr.  Willaid  had  been  ordained  a  minister 
of  Snnderland,  in  the  coanty  of  Hampshire,  bnt  continued  a  very  little  lime  with  them 
beTore  he  was  dismissed.  After  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  with  the  people 
of  Bniland,  be  met  with  many  and  gnat  discouragements,  and  particalai^  t^  reaHon 
irf'the  fears  and  dangers  arising  from  the  Indians ;  soihat  an  appointment  of  his  instaJ- 
latiaii  was  deferred.  However,  at  length  a  day  was  liied  upon  for  his  solemn  sepaia- 
tinn  lo  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1723  j  but  he  lived 
■Hit  to  see  the  day,  being  cqi  aC  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  now  related.  As  Dncon 
}i«eph  Stevens  uid  fbnr  of  hii  aons  were  makijig  hay  in  a  meadow,  at  Bntland,  a  Utila 
pwtb  of  the  pbce  where  the  mceling-hoiue  now  standi  August  Uth,  1723,  Ib^  wera 
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surprised  by  five  Indians.    The  father  escaped  in  the  boshes  -,  two  of  his  sons 
then  and  tlwre  slain ;  the  other  two,  TPhineas  the  eldest,  and  Isaac  the  youngest,) 
nuide  prisoners.    Two  of  the  five  Inoians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  and  son,  who  thai  after* 
noon  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far  off,  but,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  retam- 
ing  to  the  others,  and  met  Mr.  Willard  in  their  way,  who  was  armed.    One  of  the 
Indians'  guns  missed  fire,  the  others  did  no  execution.    Mr.  Willard  returned  the  fire, 
and  wounded  one  of  them,  it  is  said  mortally  ;  the  other  closed  in  with  Mr.  WiUard,  but 
he  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  had  not  the  other  three  come  to  his 
assistance ;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  they  killed  Mr.  Willard.     This 
account  Phineas  Stevens  gave  upon  his  return  from  captivity,  who  was  a  spectator  ot 
some  part  of  the  tragedy.    The  Indians  having  killed  and  scalped  Mr.  Willard,  and 
taken  some  of  his  clothes,  went  ofi*  to  Canada,  with  the  two  captives  above  named. 
They  were  redeemed  in  about  a  year.    Phineas  Stevens  was  a  famous  warrior,  a  cap> 
tain,  and  a  principal  man  in  building  up  and  defending  the  then  young  plantation  No, 
4,  now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire  state.    Isaac  Stevens  lived  at  Rutland.    They 
luLve  both  been  dead  many  years.    On  the  3d  of  August,  1724,  the  Indians  came  agaia 
upon  Rutland,  killed  three  persons,  wounded  one,  and  made  another  prisoner.    This  is 
as  I  find  it  related  in  Governor  Hutcbmson's  history.    Others  speak  of  but  two  kUled; 
but  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoner,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     This 
was  the  last  mischief  done  at  Rutland  by  the  Indians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn." 


SHREWSBURY. 

This  township  was  granted  to  certain  persons,  in  1717,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  Marlborough,  and  was  originally  larger  than  at 
present.  It  began  to  be  settled  the  same  year  by  a  few  people  frmn 
Marlborough;  but  the  settlement  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  some 
other  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  at  that  time  people,  not  deem- 
ing it  a  good  tract  of  land,  passed  through  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  Such  progress  was,  however,  made,  in  the  coturse 
€([  ten  years,  that  application  was  made  to  the  general  court  to  be 
invested  with  full  town  privileges.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  town  incorporated  in  1727.  The  town  originally  included  most 
of  what  is  now  Boylston,  most  of  West  Boylston,  and  a  portion  of 
Sterling,  Westborough,  and  Grafton.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  name  of  Indian,  as  is  stated,  does  not  occur  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  They  had,  some  years  before,  retired  to  a  distance  too  great 
to  alarm  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December,  1723.  Rer.  Job 
Gushing  was  settled  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  He  died  in  1760,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1762.  The  next  minis- 
ter. Rev.  Samuel  B.  IngersoU,  was  settled  in  1820,  and  died  the  same  vear.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1821,  by  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple.  Rev.  George  Allen,  the  next  pastofi 
was  settled  in  1823.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1721.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  £5  on  each  proprietor,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £210.  After  a  lapse  of  about  40  years,  the  societv  voted,  in  October,  1764,  to  baild 
a  new  meeting-house,  60  feet  in  length  and  45  in  width.  The  Baptist  society  in  this 
town  was  formed  in  i812,  and  their  meeting-house  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  aboQt 
$450.  Mr.  EUas  McGregory  was  their  first  settled  minister,  ordained  June  17,  1818, 
The  Restoration  society  was  formed  April,  1820,  and  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
which,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  stands  on  a  commanding 
elevation.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  36  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,607.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In 
1837  there  were  93,101  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $88,993; 
males  employed,  140;  females,  109;  value  of  clothing  manufac- 
tured, $60,000. 

This  town  presents  to  the  eye  an  uneven  surface,  variegated  with 
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Sfthent  oierp  of  Ih'.  CangregaHaaal  Church,  Sirein'ixiry. 

hilla  and  valleys,  A  range  of'hiffViland,  exifindmg  from  norlh  no" 
south,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  numerous 
swells  aud  tract):  of  rolling  Ixnd,  which  are  mOst  of  them  in  good 
cultivation,  aro  to  be  seen  in  all  diiections  from  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  town  is 
well  watered  by  springs  and  rivniets,  though  there  are  no  large 
rivers  in  the  town.  Long  pond,  called  by  the  natives  Quinsiganut^ 
lying  in  this  town  by  the  line  of  Worcester,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
winter.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crcsoent,  nearly  four  miles  long  as 
it  runs,  and  from  lOO  rods  to  near  a  mile  io  width.  The  water  is, 
in  general,  tif  considerable  depth  ;  in  some  places  it  has  been  found 
to  be  90  feet  deep.  There  are  twelve  isluids  in-  this  pond,  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Stratton'iS  Island,  which  contains  ISO  acres  underculti- 
Tation,  has  several  families  living  upon  it  Someof  the  other  islands 
are  more  or  less  cnltivated.  This  pond  is  the  principal  feeder  of 
Biackfitone  capal-  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  large 
meadow,  which  contajmt  excellent  p«Bt. 

Tbe  following  account  of  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  infancy 
of  tJie  settlement  is   from  tire  Boston  Newsletter  of  Aug.  15, 1723 : 
I,  AugHit  1.1/4,  1723. 


a  letter  or  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Brrck  of  Marlborough,  uiil  from  ihe  inniith  oT  Mr.  Ebanezer 
k  Bragg  or  the  same,  foTmerly  of  Ipsu'ich,  Ihe  unly  person  of  (base  who  lodged  in  the 
-  house  n-hn,  by  a  rtlsiingiii'hing  provictenre,  epcfipeil  ihe  ftsmes. 

"Capi.  Keyes  wns  hiiiWinj^  an  hoti«e  uhonl  nine  at  ten  feel  off  bis  olil  one.  Il  was 
•ImoM  finished.'  And  Mr.  Bnif?  ntonraii.  (be  cmpenter,  with  his  brother  Abiel,oriT 
years  of  n^e.  atid  WiHiam  Oaks  of  16.  hli  npprenTiirrs,  mte  icorliing  nboiU  ii.  Capt. 
Keyes,  wilb  his  wife  aiu)  font'  dnu^htcrs,  Injiied  in  the  old  one  ;  and  Iba  three  csrpeD' 
ten,  with  three  son.^  of  Ihe'Cspiain'*,  rij'..  Solomon  of  twetiiy,  John  of  thirleen,  and  Ste- 
phen of  six  y^nt  of  Age,  lay  in  the  nev.  Oh  the  Weilnesday  night,  going  to  bed,  they 
took  a  roore  (has  ordinary  ciue  of  the  fire,  beinx  ereiied  thereto  by  thesaying  of  one, 
Ht  nviUd  sat  h/iM  the  hnHsr.  bHmt /er  an  li»K4Ted  pmiTid!  i  and  the  reply  of  another,  H» 
-      -    -     -■  ...     -         ytliec"       ■  ■ 

'ttrery  cheerly  and  merry, al  their  going 

^.  m  of  the  hoDse  being  on  fire, 

a  mnliitode  calling  to  qoench  tt ;  irilb  which  he  got  np,  Mw  nothing,  heiird  no 
>,  bill  coald  hardly  fetch  any  bresth,  tJurof)^  tbe  stiOiiig  wmAt ;  cnncludad  the 
evas  on  fire,  p«toeiTe4  somebo^  siiiring,  agiuannhomliehii  twowlhrMtimM 
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in  the  dark ;  And  not  being  able  to  speak,  or  to  breathe  any  longer,  and  striking  Ids 
forehead  against  the  chimney,  he  thought  of  the  window  and  happily  fonnd  it.  When 
he  gained  it,  he  tarried  a  minute,  holding  it  fast  with  one  hand,  and  reaching  oot  the 
other,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  or  other  to  save  them,  till  the  smoke  and  fire  canbe 
so  thick  and  scorching  upon  him,  he  could  endure  no  longer  ;  and  hearing  no  noise  in  the 
chamber,  only,  as  he  thought,  a  faint  groan  or  two,  he  was  forced  to  jump  out,  and,  the 
window  being  small,  head  foremost ;  though  he  supposes,  by  God's  good  providence,  he 
turned  before  he  came  to  the  ground.  As  Mr.  Bragg  was  just  got  up  again,  Capl. 
Keyes,  being  awaked  in  the  old  house,  was  coming  to  this  side  of  the  new,  and  met  him. 
But  the  flame  immediately  burst  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  house  was  quickly  alloD 
a  light  fire.  No  noise  was  heard  of  the  other  five  who  perished  -,  and  it  is  very  qaes 
tionable  whether  more  ^an  one  of  them  moved  out  of  their  beds.  The  old  hcmse  was 
also  burnt,  and  almost  every  thing  in  it ;  but  the  people  were  saved,  through  the  great 
'  less  of  God.    But  a  most  dreadful  sight  it  was  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  5  bodies 

^ing  in  the  fire,  among  the  timbers  (alien  down  in  the  cellar,  lill  towards  theeveoiiig, 
the  few  almost  consumed  fragments,  without  heads  or  limbs,  were  gathered,  pat 
into  one  coffin,  and  buried.  Psalm  Ixvi.  3,  Say  unto  God,  How  terrible  an  thou  in  tky 
works !  James  iv.  15th,  Ye  knon  not  what  shail  be  on  the  morrow.  Luke  xii.  40thy  Bt 
ye  therefore  ready. ^^    Thus  far  the  newspaper. 

<<  The  Capt.  |Ceyes  above  named  was  afterwards  the  welUknown  and  much  esteemed 
Major  John  Keyes,  who  died  in  Shrewsbury,  not  many  years  since,  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  The  new  bouse  which  was  burnt  stood  on  the  great  road,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  present  meeting<^ouse ;  and  upon  the  same  spot  a  large 
dwelling-house  now  stands.^' 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Gen.  Ward, 
in  the  grave-yard  back  of  the  church,  represented  in  the  engraving: 

'  Sacred  to  th«  memory  of  tb«  Honorable  Artemaa  Ward,  Eaqr.,  who  was  bom  m  Shiewsburj,  Nor.  1727, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1748.  Being  furnished  with  natural  and  acquired  abilhlea  kK  pabtio  and  in- 
poriant  tmaui,  in  1751  he  was  commimioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  ta  17«2  he  wm  appointad  a  Jualice  «f 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  in  this  coauty ;  in  1776  was  made  prenident  of  the  taud  court.  His  firm  at( 
meat  to  the  rights  of  man  induced  him  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  cause  of  Amerira,  uid  when  tba 
troversy  with  Great  Britain  watf  about  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  he  conaeaied  to  take  the  command  o 

American  army,  and  continued  in  command  during  a  most  critical  period  of  the  contest.    In  1779  Im 

appointed  a  member  of  Coagreas,  and  by  the frue  suflVages of  his  fellowcitiaens  was  repeatedlT  e1«ct«d  a 
member  under  the  Fetioral  Government,  and  continued  In  elevated  public  stations  until  age  and  bodily  in- 
firmity constrained  him  to  retire.  Such  was  the  firmness  of  hii  muid  that  he  was  swayed  neitlier  bjr  iIm 
applause  or  censures  of  man,  but  appeared  ever  to  act  under  a  sense  of  duty  and  accountability  to  God.  la 
every  public  station  he  acquitted  himself  with  dignity,  ability,  and  Integrity,  and  his  memorv  will  kin^  b« 
pnclouB  with  the  friends  of  liberty  and  religion.    He  died  Ocu  28, 1809,  i&  the  73d  year  of  hii  •««- 


•      SOUTHBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  the  ancient  town  of  Marlborough,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  about  south 
from  that  town.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1727. 
The  first  church  was  embodied  here  in  1730,  and  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  remained  with  the  people  till 
his  death,  in  1781,  after  which  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister  till  1791,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordained.  The 
next  pastor,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  "was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  D.  Sweet.  Rev.  Walter  PoUet  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1832.  This  church  was 
organized  in  1831.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,113.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Bos- 
ion.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
uroductive.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  brooks. 
In  1837,  there  was  a  small  woollen  mill  in  the  town:  there  were 
manufactured  170  pairs  of  boots  and  39,312  pairs  of  snoes ;  value, 
$31,660;  males  employed,  80;  females,  75.  There  were  S,600 
straw  bonnets  manuiactured  \  ^alue,  $9,000. 


SPEHCEK. 


SOUTHBRIDGE. 


SooTHBRrnoK  was  originally  a  part  of  Stiirbridge,  Charlton,  and 
Dndley.  It  was  incorporatwJ  as  a  town  in  18!4.  The  first  church 
was  organized  here  in  1801,  and  Rev.  Jason  Park  was  ordainexl  the 
first  pastor  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  Henry  J.  Lamb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1833,  His  successor,  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
was  installed  in  1835.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


Seuih-eatttrn  viae  of  the  cealral  part  0/  Suulkbridgt. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  this  floiirishing  villagt^ 
which  consists  of  about  40  or  50  dwelling-houses,  besides  other 
buildings.  The  Baptist  church  is  seen  on  the  right;  the  South- 
bridge  Bank,  Hotel,  &c.,  on  the  left.  The  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinitebaug,  which  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,740.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Worcester,  and  GO  from 
Boston.  Inl837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,844  spindles;  1,139,160 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  ©95,900;  males 
employed,  83  ;  females,  89 ;  one  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  machinery; 
30,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $150,000 ;  males 
employed,  75  ;  females,  flO;  boots  manufactured,  590 pairs;  shoes, 
15,475;  value,  $15,712;  males  employed,  17;  females,  14. 

Id  ISOl  Ihe  inhabiuius  of  the  sonth-eaRtem  seciion  of  Sturbridg^,  (now  Soathbrid]^,-} 
niaely  in  Dnmber,  were,  upon  their  pelitir>ii,  tnctirporaled  into  a  Foil  Parish.  These 
90  persons,  with  their  families,  fotmed  rather  a  distinct  comtnuniiy  for  inanTyeirs,a]Ml 
the  place  of  lh«ir  reitideoce  vas  generally  knawn  by  tlie  name  of  HmusI  IMrs. 


SPENCER. 


The  whole  of  this  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of 
Leicester.  It  was  made  a  parish  in  the  year  1744,  by  the  name  of 
the  West  Parish  of  Leicester,  and  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1753, 
by  the  name  of  Spencer.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1744, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year. 
He  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, the  next  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Pope.    The  next  ministei 


waB  Rev.  Stephen  Crosby,  vho  vas  settled  in  1819.    Ht.  OvMb^ 
was  socceeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  in' 1826. 


Smtk^resl  vieiv  of  SpttKcr. 

The  above  engravtug  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Spencer,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  westward,  upon  the  road  to 
Brookfield.  The  Congregational  church  is  secu  on  the  right,  <m  the 
elevated  ground  in  the  distance.  The  Universalist  chnrch  is  the 
building  with  a  tower,  standing  in  the  compact  part  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses. 

This  town  is  elevated,  and  is  said  to  be  950  feet  above  the  tide 
waters  in  Boston  harbor.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  many  stream.s,  which  run 
through  the  different  parts;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  size. 
Seven-Mile  river  is  ilio  largest.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  2,085.  Dis- 
tance, 11  miles  from  Worccsirr,  and  •'jl  from  Boston.  In  1837  there 
were  2  woollen  roills,  4  sets  of  machinery  ;  34,000  yards  of  cloth 
we^  manufactured  ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $87,000 ;  males  «n- 
ployed,31;  females,  23;  there  were  52,091  pairs  of  boots  and  2,940 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  gl06,496;  males  employed, 
162 ;  females,  28 ;  four  wire-drawing  mills ;  19  tons  of  wire  manu- 
factured; value,  $10,480;  ten  hands  employed;  there  were  2 
powdermills;  162,600  lbs.  of  powder  were  manufactured;  value, 
914,600;  there  were  29,600  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value, 
$7,000 

STERLING. 
Trits  was  for  many  years  the  second  parish  in  Lancaster,  and  was 
naudUy  called  Ckockset.  It  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1743,  and  remained  united  with  Lancaster  until  April  25, 
1781 ;  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Lord  Sterling,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the  American  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 


Ben^^UDBin  Hang^ton,  Bayid  Osgood,  and  Jonathan  OsfoodL.    Tfaefwere  aS  nati?M  of 

Lancaster  old  parish,  and  of  &inilies  who  had  long  resided  there.  Their  hoases  were 
all  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  lying  north-westerly  of  the  meetine-honse.  The 
first  meeting-hoose  was  huilt  in  1742.  The  church  was  gathered  Dec.  19,  1744,  and 
Bev.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  day.  The  second  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1799,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  1800.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Mellen  was  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1779  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Iiemuel  Capen,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1815.    Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1819. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  there  is  y&j 
litt)^  broken  -or  waste  land  in  it.  The  soil  is  fertile,  prodt^ciiis  ia 
rich  abundance,  to  repay  the  husbandman  for  its  cultivation.  The 
land  is  naturally  moist,  and  by  the  help  of  the  rivulets  the  water 
may  be  turned  over  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hill^u  There  is  but 
one  river  in  this  town,  called  Still  river,  from  the  placid  motion  of 
its  waters.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  little  village,  consisting  of  2  churches  and  about 
20  dwelling-houses.  Population,  1,650.  Distance,  11  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  40  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  24  manufac- 
tories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  was  $53,228;  hands 'employed,  80.  There  were  82,500 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $7,200;  value  of  scythe 
snaitbs  manufactured,  $5,000. 


STUEBRIDGE. 


The  land  of  this  town  was  originally  granted,  in  1729,  to  seve- 
ral petitioners  of  Medfield,  and  many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from 
that  town,  and  hence  the  place  was  called  New  Medfield,  until  its 
incorporation  in  1738,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Sturbridge. 
The  following,  respecting  the  first  settlers,  is  from  Rev.  Joseph  S, 
Clark's  Historical  ^etch  of  Sturbridge,  published  in  1838 : 

"  Hennr  Fbke,  on*  of  the  original  pcoprieton,  and  his  brother  Daniel,  phched  thefr  tenf  near  the  tupof  the 
MU  whieh  hae  ever  rince  borne  their  name.  They  had  been  at  woric  lor  some  time  without  knowing  which 
way  they  muit  loolc  t»r  their  nearest  neigbfaor,  or  whether  indeed  they  had  a  neighbor  nearer  than  one  of 
the  adjacent  towns.  At  length  on  a  clear  aAemoon  they  heanl  the  sound  of  an  axe  far  off  in  a  southerly 
dhvctkn,  and  went  fn.punuit  of  H.  The  individual  whose  soliUry  axe  they  heard  had  also  been  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  theirs,  and  was  advancing  towards  them  on  the  same  errand.  They  came  in  sla^t  of  ona 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Quinebaug  river.  By  felling  two  trees  into  the  stream,  one  from  each  bank, 
a  bridge  was  constructed  on  which  they  were  aUe  to  meet  and  exchanf^e  salutations.  The  unlCoown  man 
cf  the  aacB  was  found  to  be  James  Denison,  one  of  the  praprieton,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  home,  had 
taken  lodgings  In  a  eo«e,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  not  6r  from  Westvill.  In  that  lonely  den  ho  continued 
bb  abode,  It  »  said,  till  a  neighboring  wolf,  who  probably  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  pramises,  signified  a  wish 
to  take  posaessloa,  when  Mr.  l>enls(»i  peaceably  withdrew  and  built  htm  a  house  ot  hit  own. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  work  of  clearing  the  foKiA  had  been  undertaken,  no  one  had  ventured  to  spend 
tha  mnigr  In  a  place  so  desolate  and  distant  from  the  track  of  man.  The  proprietors,  or  whomsoever  they 
employed,  usually  came  in  the  spring,  and  mtomed  to  their  respective  towns  in  the  autumn.  Joseph  Smit^ 
wHn  no  other  companion  than  hta  &ithAil  dog,  was  the  firA  who  encountered  the  rigon  of  winter  in  Slur- 
bridges  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not,  more  secluded  from  human  society  on  the  islaod  of  Juan  Femandeii 
than  Mr.  Smith  was  in  this  place  during  four  months,  having  neither  seen  nor  heard  firom  a  human  befaig 
In  all  that  time.  The  cellar  which  protected  his  frugal  store  iftom  the  frosts  of  that  dreary  winter  may  stiS 
be  aean  on  the  form  of  Jabes  Harding,  Ba].,  not  Ihr  from  an  agod  pear>tree,  which  Mr.  Sknfth  is  aakltohava 
planiad  soon  after  ha  came." 

The  proprietors  built  a meetuighoose,  which  was  consecrated,  in  1733,  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Baxter,  of  Medfield.  Iarl736  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordained  pastor.  Aboot 
1747,  a  number  of  his  church,  conceiving  they  had  received  new  tight,  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  separated  from  him.  Mr.  Rice  died  in  1759.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshua  Paine,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  in  1819.  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Clark  saeceeded  Mr.  Bond  in  1831.    The  persons  who  separated  from  Mr.  Rice's 
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chnTcli  fomed  themselves  inio  a  Bapti.si  cliurch  aboDt  1750.  The  first  meebng-tioDse 
of  Ibis  society  was  built  on  FisV's  Hill,  in  1784.  Rer.  WiUiatn  Ewiog  was  their  first 
niDister.  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge  was  ordained  [heir  paslor  in  17&1,  and  was  dismissed  in 
178S.  The  next  minister.  Rev.  Zeoas  L.  Leonard,  was  ordained  in  1796.  His  succes- 
sor, Eev.  Addison  Parker,  was  installed  in  1833.  Rev. Isaac  MerriamandBev.  O.  O. 
Sieams  have  been  the  succeeding  pastors. 

The  central  village  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  hiUs,  irhich  are 
about  two  miles  apart.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  fertile.  The  vil- 
lage consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and 
Baptist  church.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
la^ as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  north-east,  upon  the  Charlton 
road.  Population,  2,004.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
68  from  Boston.  The  ftuincbaug  has  its  source  in  this  town  ;  it 
originates  from  near  Lead-mine  pond,  takes  a  circuitous  course  into 
Union,  Holland,  Brimfield,  and  back  into  Sturbridge.  Upon  this 
stream  are  considerable  tracts  of  interval  and  meadow  lands.  There 
are  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town,  near  one  of  which,  called  I-icad- 
mine  pond,  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe,  many  years 
since,  dug  deep  for  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  they  car- 
ried with  them  to  England.     They  never,  however,  returned. 


In  1837  there  were  6 cotton  mills,  8,664  spindles;  829,749  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  ^117,134;  males  em- 
ployed, 71;  females,  117;  there  were  manufactured  2,320  pairs  of 
boots,  and  12,660  pairs  of  shoes;  value,  $18,306  40;  males  em- 
ployed, 35;  females,  15;  value  of  pocket  rifles  manufactured, 
$20,275 ;  hands  employed,  36. 

Id  the  ■oulhein  pan  DTIha  towiuhlp  b  ui  eilonwrs  Inel  of  hrnkin  land,  uIImI  Bnakncck,  imr  (rtiieh 

which.  In  mac  plBcfa,  b  I0»  Ibet  perpendicular.    ThU  \vife  hu  tK«n  t  ^rejl  p1«ce  I^r  natlcnukee.    Ii  ha 
H^ed  that  uioLii  bily,  the  wife  oTon  exlckisive  fMnier  by  ;he  lume  DTHDWBrd.liTln^  Inihu  vicinity,  hA^t 

u  16  in  OM  momlflf.    liieae  Mnalcei.  lofne  jevi  aci\ 
punaw:  Iheoil  n  kninsJr  fl>[  lhequln>r  and  Mniu,  ibm 

cHfHXd' 


nt  old  led;.    Th*  ealx  Id 

'   bihar  filled  hie  mouth 

lely  perecpliUe.    Blecic  eiulicd, 


IP  pirifit  of  th 
bi  leuglb,  hem 


followed  tij 


This  town  was  originally  mirchased  by  a  number  of  persons  of 
John  Wampus,  a  sachem,  ana  his  company  of  Indians,  who  claim- 
ed it,  and  was  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the  general  court  in 
1704.  It  was  formed  into  a  township  and  called  Sutton  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1715.  The  settling  of  the  town  was  retard- 
ed for  some  time  by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1716,  three  families  were  seated  in  the  place,  and  spent  Ihe  succeeding 
winter  there,  which  was  ihnl  of  the  great  snow.  This  snow  fell  on  some  of  Ihe  last 
days  of  February,  (O.  S.)  and  came  so  deep  that  it  wholly  covered  over  Ihe  hul  in  which 
one  ofthe  families  Lved.  The  man  being  from  home,  the  family  would  probably  hava 
Miffered  much,  had  not  an  Indian,  who  Imew  the  cirru instances,  come  to  their  relief. 
He  found  the  cottage  only  by  Ihe  hole  which  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  had  mada 
through  Ihe  snow.  In  September,  1717,  the  first  child  was  bora  in  the  town,  i 
Abigiul  Marsh,  daoghter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh. 


CmgTtgatumsl  Cbttnti,  SkOmi. 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sutton,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  Hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  in  various  directions.  At  present  there  are  but 
few  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone  river,  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  passes  on  the  northern  border.  The  township  is  generally 
hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  contains  soap-stone,  and  excellent 
granite  for  building.  In  the  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting- 
houses, 2  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  Population,  2,457.  Distance, 
10  miles  from  Worcester,  and  44  from  Boston.  Wilkinsonville, 
a  small  manufacturing  village,  containing  an  Episcopal  church,  is 
on  Blackstone  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  in  the  hmils  of  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  7,356  spindles; 
1,301,727  yariis  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$125,572;  males  employed,  94;  females,  100;  2  woollen  mills,  4 
sets  of  machinery;  82,IX)0  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $110,000;  males  employed,  40;  females,  24.  There  were 
8,000  dozen  of  shuttles  manulactured ;  value,  $10,000;  hands  eio- 
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ployed,  12.  Boots  manufoctuieci;  9,314  pairs;  shoes,  61,968  pedn; 
Toliie,  $65,656;  males  employed,  103;  females,  99.  S^uuUes 
manufactured,  30,000;  value,  $5,000.  Value  of  scythes  manufac- 
tured, $3,359. 

The  first  charch  in  Swio«-'«ras  orgwiiz(d  in  the  ftll  of  1720,  and  Rct.  John 
McKiDStry  ordained  their  pastor.  He  nas  fcnaiire  of  Scollnnd,  and  was  then  edn- 
caled.  He  vm  dismissed  in  1728,  and  was  succeeded  the  oexi  year  by  Rev.  DsTid 
Hall,  D.  D,,  who,  after  a  life  of  usefulueas,  died  178i).  He  was  succeeded  hf  Her.  Ed- 
mund Mills,  in  1790.  The  neit  poslur.  Rev,  John  Mallby,  was  ordained  ia  1B26.  His 
BueCessor,  Rev.  Hiram  Tracy,  was  ordained  in  1835.  The  serund  jorish  in  Snttco 
was  incorporated  hy  the  legislalurc  in  1743.  Rev.  James  Wilman  was  Iheir  firet  pas- 
tor, ordained  in  17.|7.  The  Crsi  Baptist  society  id  the  lo»-n  was  formed  in  ITSS,  and 
Bev.  Benjamin  Marsh  was  onluincd  Iheir  elder.  Ol'  the  Baptisi  society  in  ihe  south- 
east pari  of  the  town,  Elder  Wm.  BachBlder  was  the  first  pasltw,  ordained  in  1792. 


TEMPLETON. 
Thk  town  was  an  original  grant  to  certain  persons  who  did  ser- 
vice in  King  Philip's  war,  or  to  ihcir  licirs,  and  was  known  liy  the 


North  mar  «/  Templetm,  (ftntnl  part.) 


name  of  Narragansett  No.  6  until  its  incorporation,  in  1762,  when 
the  name  of  Templeton  was  given  to  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  tract  was  held  at  Concord,  in  1733.  , 

Its  selllement  was  greatly  retarded  tbrongh  danger  from  the  Indians,  but  after  the 
close  of  the  French  vars  inhabitants  moved  in  and  ihe  settlement  rapidly  improred. 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  175S,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Pond  wasonlnined  psstor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1759,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ehenezer  Sparhawk  in  17B1.  The 
next  minister,  Eev.  CharleE  Wellington,  -was  ordained  in  1807,  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1833.  He  was  sncoeeded  by  Bev.  Lewis 
Sabin  in  1637. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  of  uneven  surface,  but  contains  mach 
good  land.  It  is  watered  hy  branches  of  Miller's  and  Chicopee 
rivers,  and  has  many  excellent  milt-sites.  The  engraving  above 
is  a  north  view  in  the  village  of  Templeton,  which  consists  of  3 
churches  and  about  30  dwelling-houses.  The  Unitarian  church  is 
seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox  on  the  leA.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  30  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Royalston,  8  from 
Athol,  and  58  from  Boston.    Population,  1,690.    la  1837  there 
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vu  1  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery ;  30,000  yards  of  cloth 
ware  manufactured ;  value,  030,000;  males  employed,  IS;  females, 
IS.  There  were  8,S30  pairs  of  boots  and  9,280  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  J22,327;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
117,304j  value,  $22,108.  There  were  9  manufactories  for  chairs 
and  cabmet  ware;  value,  $12,586;  hands  employed,  22.  Thero 
was  1  manufactory  for  tin  ware,  1  for  shovels,  s^des,  forks  or  hoes, 
and  1  air  and  cupola  furnace.  Eleven  saw-mills;  lumber  sawed, 
1,986,000  feet ;  value,  $16,040. 


Tma  town  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  taken  from  Mendon, 
Sutton,  and  Hopkinton.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court 
in  1735.     The  first  church  was  formed  in  this  town  soon  after  its 
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incorporation,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  a  few  years  with  the  people,  when  he  wasdismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Etisha  Fish,  (from  Stonington,  Conn.,)  ordained 
in  1751.  He  died  in  179.5.  The  next  and  line  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  was  ordained  in  1796.  The  94>:iety  of  Baptists 
originated  about  17S0,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Abraham  Bloss  was 
ordained  their  teaching  elder.  This  town  presents  a  varied  surface, 
changing  from  smooth  to  rough,  and  from  hilly  to  more  level  ground. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  is  pretty  well  watered.  A  small 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  West  river,  passes  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Blackstone  in  the  Tower  part 
ofUxbridge.  The  village  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  and 
a  Congregational  church,  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Population,  t,451.  Distance,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and 
35  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill ;  2  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 3I,200yardsof  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $15,600; 
boots  manufactured,  3,500  pairs;  shoes,  117,699  pairs;  value, 
$107,7%  84 ;  males  employed,  156 ;  females,  81 ;  there  were  14,000 
straw  bonnets  manufactured:  value,  $35,110. 
81 


rXBKIDOE  . 


UXBRIDGE. 


This  town  is  composed  of  what  was  formerly  the  western  part 
erf  Mendon,  It  was  set  off  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  graie- 
ral  court  in  June,  1727,  and  then  received  its  present  najne.  The 
Indian  name  was  Wacantuck.  Il  was  larger  at  first  than  at  present, 
as  the  north  part,  in  1772,  was  set  off  and  made  a  distinct  town,  by 
the  name  of  Northbridge. 


Seulhtrn  vifn  tf  the  ttnlraJ  part  of  Uzbridgt, 


A  church  wns  gathered  here  in  I731,(acnler  the  dircclion  of  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr,  of 
Mendon,)  of  wkii-h  Rev.  Naihnn  Wchb  una  ordained  paswr.  He  ronlirtijeil  wiih  the 
people  41  years,  lill  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  sui^eedtJ  by  Rcr.  Helekiah  Chajnnaa, 
ordained  in  17T4.  He  was  dismiH^pd  in  1TE1],  and  m  1783  Bev,  Josiah  Spnuldiag  inc- 
teeded,  who,  continuing  bat  about  4  yeain,  was  succeeded  by  Bev,  Soinoel.Jadson,  nrho 
was  OTdainal  in  1702.  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  was  inflalled  pastor  of  the  parish  chnrck 
in  1833.  Rev.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  the  pn.'itor  of  ihe  second  church,  was  letiled  in 
.  1832.    There  is  a  Friends'  church  in  this  town. 

The  above  is  a  soiitliRrn  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridge, 
taken  from  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  Unitarian 
church,  a  gothic  structure,  appears  in  the  central  part;  the  other 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  left.  Somo  of  the  buildings 
in  Rogcrson's  village,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  center,  are  disceme<d 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Population,  S,346.  Distance,  18  miles 
firom  Worcester,  and  38  from  Boston. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  ;  the  center  is  level 
and  has  a  light  soil ;  the  surrounding  hills  are  moist,  and  better 
adapted  to  grazing  and  orchards.  There  are  in  the  town  a  quany 
of  stone,  easily  wrought  and  highly  valuable,  and  an  iron  mine, 
from  which  much  ore  has  been  taken.  Uxbridge  enjoys  important 
advantages  in  being  situated,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  on  the 
Blackstotie  river  and  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  water  power  of 
West  and  Mumford  rivers,  which  here  join  the  Blackstone.  In  1837 
there  were  3  cotton  mills;  11,000  spindles;  936,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $168,000;  males  employed,  130; 
nmales,  350;  five  wodlen  mills;  13  seta  of  machiaery;  295,000 


yaida  ttf  satinet  v&te  manafactuied ;  value,  f  186,000;  males  ( 
^oyed,  62 ;  females,  66. 


WARREN. 
This  town  was  taken  partly  from  Brookfield,  and  partly  from 
Brimfield  and  Palmer,  in  Hampden  county.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1741,  by  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  its  name 
waa  changed  to  that  of  Warren,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Warren, 
who  felt  at  Banker  Hill.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  here  in  1743,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  "was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.     He  died  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Rev.  Stephen  Baxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  have  been-  Sylvester  Burl,  settled  in  1806: 
Munson  C.  Gaylord.in  1816;  Oren  Oattin.in  1829;  Charles  Fitch, 
in  1832 ;  and  Gfeoree  Trask,  in  1836,  Warren  is  sit^iated  at  the 
flouth-west  angle  of  the  cminty.  The  Itmd,  though  rather  rough, 
is  productive.  The  river  Uuaboa^,  from  Brookfield,  enters  this 
town  from  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  it,  goes  out  at  the 
west  angle,  and  falls  into  the  Chicopee  river.  Coy's  hill,  in  th« 
north  part  of  this  town,  affords  abundance  of  granite,  being  here 
valuable  for  building  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  river, 
iron  ore  is  found,  and  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered,  which 
has  some  visitants.  The  accompanying  view  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  central  part  of  the  town  as  seen  from  the  sehoolhouse, 
on  the  Brookfield  road.  The  Congregational  church  -s  seen  on  the 
right;  the  Universalist  is  the  building  seen  in  the  distance  with  a 
tower.  The  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  passes  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  hotel  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  town  1  cotton,  2  woollen,  and  1  scythe  factories. 
Population,  1,196,  Distance,  24  miles  westerly  from  Worcpster, 
and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  45,000  palm-leaf  hats 
manufactured;  value,  $6,850.  Value  of  woollen  goods  mannfac- 
tured,  $61,300;  value  of  cotton  goods,  $8,000. 


WR8T  BOtODOH. 


WEBSTER. 


TaiB  town  was  set  off  from  Dudley  and  Oxford,  and  incorpo- 
rated  in  1832.  It  was  named  after  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  rather  nnigh,  and  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  tjie  adjoining  towns.  Tlie  outlet  ot  Char-gogg-a-gegg- 
man-thogg-a-^g^,  &  large  pond  in  this  town,  three  miles  in  length, 
affords  fine  water  ptivilegps.     The  engraving  shows  a  iiorth-east- 
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em  Tlew  of  the  central  and  principal  village  m  Webster  as  it  is 
entered  upon  the  Boston  road  One  of  the  Slater  rotton  mills  is 
Been  on  the  lef^  Mr  blater  who  it  is  stated  first  introduced  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  into  this  country  lived  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  this  village  his  house  is  seen  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engravuig,  having  4  chimneys  The  Methodist  church  and 
the  center  school-house,  each  with  a  spire,  are  seen  in  the  back 
growid.  The  Baptist  church  is  still  farther  westward.  Popula- 
tion, 1,210.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Bob- 
taa.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  6,088  spindles ;  1, 166,535 
yards  of  cotton  eoods  were  manufactured;  value,  $103,427;  males 
employed,  63;  remalen,  101.  There  were  2  woollen  mills,  6  sets 
of  machinery;  60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value, 
$180,000;  males  euiployed,  50;  females,  45,  One  thread  mill; 
42,000  lbs.  of  thread  were  manufactured;  value,  $26,000;  males 
employed,  II ;  females,  19. 


WESTBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  lying  the  whole 
length  of  that  town  on  the  west  side  at  the  time  of  i^  incorporation, 
in  Nov.  1717,  it  was  called  Westborough.  This  part  of  Marlbo- 
Tou^  being  a  frontier,  having  no  town  between  it  and  Brookfield 
on  the  west,  about  40  miles  distant,  the  settlement  did  not  prt^ress 
very  rapidly.  Several  famUies,  however,  before  1700  were  settled 
near  where  the  Congregational  meeting-house  stands,  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Thomas  and   Edmund  Rice's.     The  church  was 
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gathered  here  n  1724  and  Rev  Eben  z  Pa  kman  vas  o  &&  ned 
their  pastor;  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  was  ordained  in 
1789.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Eliaha  Rjjckwood,  was  ordSined 
in  1908.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish 
church  in  1834 ;  his  successors  were  Rev.  Barnabas  Phinney,  in- 
stalled in  1836,  and  R«v.  Charles  B.  Kitlredge,  in  1837.  There  is 
a  pleasant  and  well-built  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  about  HQ  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist church.  The  Boston  and  Worcest^  railroad  passes  through 
the  center.  The  lands  rise  about  a  mite  distant  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  by 
Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers.  Population,  1,612.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
muiufactured  20,092  pairs  of  boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes; 
value,  $148,774  40;  males  employed,  360;  females,  214. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  in  which  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  born,  Dec,  8,  1765;  it 
is  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  and  is 
about  two  miles  westward  of  the  central  village,  on  a  cross  road. 
His  mechanical  genius  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age.  The 
small  building  seen  standing  by  the  house  was  his  work-shop, 
where  he  manufactured  various  articles.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen  cut  on  the  door  with  his  penknife.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  state  of  Georgia ;  while  here 
he  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  southern  stales. 

Before  (his  iii*eatiOD,  one  person  could  clean  from  Ihe  seeds  but  ciiie  pound  of  coiiod 
dailf  1  with  the  ud  of  this  machine  a  single  person  ctui  in  one  day  clean  a  thoasand 
poniids  with  ease.  Jadge  Johnson,  of  South  CRrolina,  declared  that  by  means  of  Ihia 
invention  "  tktir  landi  wert  tnbUd  in  talw.."  For  this  invention  Mr.  Whiloey  obtained 
k  pMent,  but,  lilce  many  other  benefacton  of  ibe  public,  wu  plundered  of  ihe  beoefils 
of  his  iavenlioD.  Mr,  Whitney,  by  turning  his  Btlenlion  to  ihe  mannfaclure  ot  bf 
armt  for  the  United  States,  was  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortable  independence.  The 
viHage  which  he  built  up  tvo  miles  &om  New  Haven,  Con.,  for  hi*  workroen,  i*  called 
WkUaegviUe.    Mi.  Whitney  died  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  S,  182S. 
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WEST   BOYLSTON. 


This  town  was  settled  as  early  as  1720,  by  several  &milies  from 
Marlborough,  being  then  ijicluded  jd  the  gmnt  of  land  called 
Shrewsbury.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Benjamin  Hinds,  Isaac 
Temple,  Edward  Goodaie,  William  Whitney,  John  Bixby,  aod 
William  Holt.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1S08. 


Vil/(  0/  » 


In  1796,  tbe  present  ton^  vaa  incoHnraipd  s  sfpnntK  parish,  (n  tl-^;  same  year  a 
Congrepilional  churcli  wns  gnlhered,  censisling  of  32  members.  Rer.  Willism  Nosh, 
the  firsi  minisler,  was  ordained  on  the  Ilth  of  Ocl.,  tJilT.  His  sneCi'ssor,  Bev.  Jofan 
Boatdmu,  was  anlainetl  in  1R21 ;  ibe  ueit  minister  n-na  instnllnl  in  1834.  Bct. 
Philemon  Russell,  poMcir  of  the  UQitnrtan  vixieiy,  vas  onbineil  in  1831.  hi  1813,  a  :«■ 
«iBtjr  ofBaptislswasrormcclin  the  toft'n.  In  181R,  thi-j'builia  m'eeiinB-hou.^e.  The  next 
jear  the  ehnrch  was  orsanrzed.  of  about  50  members,'*'"'  had-been  diMiifssed  fromihe 
charch  in  Holden.  In  1821,  Ihey  hod  cvnsianl  preairhing  bf  Rev.  NichuUs  &Tmeh. 
The  fust  selllers  of  (he  town  built  a  stoi'kaile  furl,  of  square  logs,  for  defence,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Temple.  This  fori  stood  till  abont  IT'.K) ;  the  oiilj  inii- 
mationa  of  any  hostilities  against  it  were  a  few  ballets  lodged  in  the  timbers.  A  few 
iracet  of  the  aborigines  are  sometimes  discovered. 

Id  the  south  pari  uf  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  called  Plcasaat  TaUejr. 
At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  location  of  a  small  pond.  The  engraving  shows  (he 
appearance  of  this  spot  as  it  is  seen  from  the  north.  At  this  point,  immediately  north,  and 
separated  from  the  valley  by  a  bar  or  rid^e  of  land,  is  a  depressitm^of  aiinmbn  otteet 
lower  thas  the  vale,  which  is,  perhajis,  10  or  13  rods  in  length,  and  iu  iiti  formation 
reaembles  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  This  place  isaboat  one  mile  siiuiherly  of  the  prindpal 
Tillage  of  West  Boylston.  The  following  notice  of  this  beautiful  litllo  s^a^t,  with  the 
accmnpanjing  lines,  ate  taken  from  the  Ameiicai)  Traveller  of  July  11,  Ib'iO : 


"Oa  Ivini  tha 


n\  hy  ihai-l 


lMi.plo^  I 


tlmniuuiin^flit 


_    'tibctiBiU.    Ufa  aplusliirBniiBnipbliui] 
■ml  mtdllMg  M  lbs  MUa  cflho  world,  or  ihrhM 


**  6«rwt  i«]e  of  Wmi  BojbtoB  f  iMnr  odiB  A  mntt 

From  the  aorrowi  and  care«  of  this  cold  wwid  of  wos ; 
With  thjr  thick-covered  l»nks,  where  the  wild  flowreu  iM«t, 
And  thy  Mrpentine  path*  wherp  the  evei|;ieeiM  f  row. 

Oh.  here  the  war  trumpet  shaH  rteve^be  heard, 

Here  the  htnnera  of  foeraen  tihall  ne'er  be  unfurl'^T; 
At  the  tramp  of  the  w-d^)K)raeJ  thy  patha  nhall  bo  btirrRd, 

Aad  peace  with  her  wand  bid  tiiiu  back  to  the  world. 

Tny  carpel  so  green,  'neath  the  bhie  sky  outHptead, 

Shall  never  be  soil'd  by  the  fo«»t  of  dbhnnor — 
Here  the  childr<>n  of  mil  tire  by  truth  shaJl  be  led, 

And  fuar  not  the  intrusions  of  care  ix  of  sorrow. 
Be  thii»  the  retreat  of  the  voiari«»  of  love, 

For  the  friend*  of  the  hein — bt*  it  pUny'ji  fane, 
Where  their  rows  zuU]  their  pr ay er.-«  eh  ill  asicend— and  above 

Stiall  be  heard,  and  Heaven  ifnuit  tliat  they  be  hoard  not  ia  vaia. 

Oh.  here  have  I  roam'd  with  the  friend  of  my  heart, 

When  Uie  laai  rays  of  wnahine  were  sildin?  the  spot — 
And  the  thoughts  of  thitt  hour  they  shall  never  depart, 

And  tite  friends  that  wore  there  shall  ne'er  be  forgot." 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  7  cotton  mills ;  8,036  spindles ; 
1,502,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$151,450;  males  employed,  89;  females,  1^8.  Population,  1,330. 
Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from  Boston. 


WESTMINSTER. 


This  town,  with  others,  was*  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
soldiers  who  did  service  in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Phihp's  war, 
or  to  their  heirs.  It  was  styled  Narragansett  No  2.  until  its  incor- 
poration in  1769,  when  it  was  named  Westminster.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  town  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Watertown,  Weston,  Sudbury,  Newton,  Medford,  Maiden, 
and  Reading. 

The  first  person  who  settled  on  the  prant  \ras  Capt.  Fairbanks  Moor,  who  moved 
there  with  his  family  in  March,  1737.  In  Jane  following,  Dea.  Joseph  Holden  moved 
his  family  into  the  place.  These  two  families  contained  15  persons.  It  being  an 
exposed  plantation,  settlers  moved  in  bnt  slowly.  The  proprietors  erected  a  meetinc- 
house  in  1739.  The  Congregational  church  was  formed,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Marw 
ordained  pastor,  in  1742.  Ue  was  ilismis.'^ed  in  1757,  and  the  town  had  no  minister 
from  that  time  till  17(35,  when  the  Rev.  Asaph  Rice  was  settled.  Previously  Mr.  Rice 
had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Cyras  Mann,  was 
settled  in  1815.  This  town  being  exposed  to  Indian  assaults,  the  general  court,  in  1743, 
granted  £400  to  fortify  the  place,  with  which  ten  forts  were  erected,  and  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation.  In  1746,  some  of  the  peo]de  of  the 
place  were  put  under  pay  as  a  town  scout.  Bat  although  the  people  suffered  many 
trials  and  hardships,  it  is  believed  that  no  person  belonging  to  the  town  was  ever  cot 
off  by  the  enemy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  range  of  highlands  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimac.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  fertile,  containing  good  grazing 
lands.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  one  Baptist. 
Population,  1,640.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  14  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  valoe  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, $26,350 ;  hands  employed,  38.  There  were  8,400  straw  bonnets  mannfactored ; 
value,  $15,675. 


WINCHENDON, 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1735,  to  60  per- 
sons, all  of  whom,  excepting  8,  belonged  to  Ipswich,  in  Essex 
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county.  It  was  called  *^  Ips¥rich  Canada"  till  its  incorporatioiiy  ia 
1764,  by  the  name  of  Winchendon,  because  most  of  the  grantees 
were  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  1690. 

By  the  year  1752,  ten  families  were  fixed  down  here.  Bat  the  settlement  was  retan^ 
ed  by  what  is  usually  called  the  last  French  war.  Most  of  the  settlers  left  the  place ; 
those  who  remained  were  obliged  to  keep  in  garrisons.  The  proprietors  set  up  the  first 
meeting-house,  45  feet  by  35,  in  the  spring  of  1762.  The  church  was  organized,  and 
Kev.  Daniel  Stimpson  ordained  their  pastor,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  4ied  in 
1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1769.  Rer.  Levi 
Pilsbury,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rer.  Eber  Cbrk, 
who  was  installed  in  1820.  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  was  installed  the  next  pastor  in  1836, 

This  town  is  rocky  and  moderately  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  deep  and  good.  Manomo- 
nack  Fond,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  head  source 
of  Miller's  river.  Several  branches  of  the  stream  meethere,  and  the  town  enjo3rs  valu- 
able water  privileges,  "^here  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist;  and  1  MeCh* 
odist.  Population,  1,802.  Distance,  33  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from-  BostcHi.  In 
1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  4,000  spindles ;  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured ;  males  employed,  25  ;  females,  125  ;  one  woollen  mill,  3 'sets'  of  machincfy ; 
55,000  yai^  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $53,000  ;  males  employed,  25;  fe- 
males, 25. 


WORCESTER. 


Worcester  was  incorporated  in  1684,  but  in  consequence  of 
Indian  hostilities  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held  till  17!^. 
This  part  of  ttie  country  was  called  by  the  Indians  Qtiinsigam&nd, 
that  being  the  name  of  a  large  pond  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
town.  The  central  situation  of  this  town  both  in  regard  to  the 
county  and  state,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealdi  of  the 
inhabitants,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  chief 
town  of  the  **  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth.^^ 

In  October,  1668,  a  township  of  land  of  rather  more  than  eight  miles  square,  bomided 
easterly  by  Quinsigamond  pond,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Daniel  Gookin, 
Daniel  H«nchman,  Thomas  Prentice,  and  their  associates.  Oil  account  of  the  Ind^ 
war  prevailing  about  this  period,  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  place  was  preventoi. 
In  1685,  the  Indians  appearing  friendly,  the  persons  named  above,  together  with  John 
Wing,  Groorge  Danson,  Feter  Groulding,  Dickery  Sargeant,  Isaac  Bull,  and  Jacob  Xeoa- 
ard,  ventured  to  begin  the  plantation.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  six  or 
seven  houses  erected  here  in  1675,  but,  on  account  of  Sing  Philip^s  war,  which  then 
raged,  they  were  soon  deserted. 

The  natives  who  inhabited  Quinsigamond  were  of  the  Nipmuc  tribe.  The  principal 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Worcester  was  on  a  hill  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
extending  into  Ward,  called  by  them  Pakachoagj  now  known  as  Bogachoag .  Wig« 
wam  hill,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Quinsigamond,  was  probably  a  favorite  residence  for 
them,  on  account  of  the  fish  and' wild  game  in  the  vicinity.  These  Indians  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  ^  Indian  apostle,"  and  Mr.  Gookin,  in  1674 ;  at  this  time  tiMy 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  some  of  them  professed  Chris- 
tianity. In  1675,  Pakachoag  was  visited  by  King  Philip,  who  by  his  artifices  and 
threats  induced  most  of  the  Indians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  whites. 

After  the  return  of  the  whites  to  Worcester  in  1685,  the  settlement  of  the  place  weot 
on  prosperously  till  1701,  when  the  Indians  again  began  to  attack  the  frontier  towns, 
and  "JVorcester  was  again  depopulated.  After  all  the  other  planters  had  fled,  Dickery 
Sargeant,  with  his  fan^ily,  determined  to  remain  and  brave  the  dangers  from  the  Indian 
foe.  He  remained  unmolested  till  1703  or  1704.  The  following  particulars  of  his 
death  are  preserved.  When  the  Indians  surrounded  his  house,  Sargeant  seized  his 
gun  to  defend  himself;  as  he  was  retreating  to  the  stair- way,  he  was  shot  down  by  the 
savages.  Upon  this  they  rushed  into  the  house  and  completed  the  work  of  death  by 
their  tomahawks,  and  tore  off*  his  scalp.  They  seized  his  wife  and  five  children>  and 
eonunenced  a  rapid  retreat  westward.    Mrs.  Sargeant,  overcome  with  grief  and  fatigue, 
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in^wdod  fheir  progress.  As  they  were  ascending  the  Tataesset  or  TUnSek  hOb^  a 
chief  stepped  oat  m  the  file,  and,  while  pretending  to  be  looking  for  game,  came  m 
behind  Mrs.  Sargeant  in  an  nnsnspected  moment,  and  deprived  his  nnking  captive  oi 
life  at  a  single  blow.  The  children  were  carried  into  Canada,  where  they  remained  a 
long  time  before  they  were  restored  to  their  friends.  Two  of  the  children,  Daniel  and 
Ma^,  preferred  remaining  with  their  captors,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Indians.  In  1709,  Eluha  Ward,  who  was  sent  on  an  express  from  Marlborough 
to  Hadley,  having  stopped  to  examine  his  deserted  farm,  was  killed. 

Peace  being  conclnaed  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Jonas  Rice,  with  his  family,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1713,  moved  into  Worcester,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town 
cntil  the  spring  of  1715.  The  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Worcester  was  Adonijah 
Rice,  who  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1714.  His  father  built  his  house  on  Sagatabscot  hill,  and 
his  farm  included  some  of  the  lands  once  cultivated  by  Sargeant.  La  1715,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  persons  joined  the  settlement ;  in  1718  their  number  was  augmented 
by  emigrants  fimm  Ireland,  principally  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first  labor  of  the  in- 
habitants was  to  erect  a  gamson-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  not  finr 
from  the  dd  sonth  chnrch.  Another  log  fortress  was  built  near  the  head  of  the  street 
called  Columbian  avenue;  a  third  was  on  the  Connecticut  road,  north  of  Lincoln 
square.  A  regular  block-house  was  placed  north  of  Adams  square,  where  a  long  iron 
cannon  was  a&rwaids  mounted  to  give  alarm  of  coming  danger.  During  the  French 
war,  this  gun  was  removed  to  the  green  near  the  meeting-house.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  it  was  posted  west  of  the  court-house.  On  the  news  of  the 
march  of  the  British  to  Lexington,  its  voice  aroused  the  people  to  arms.  Meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  first  held  at  the  house  of  Gershom  Rice.  A  building  was  soon 
erected  for  religious  worship  on  Green  street,  north  of  the  union  of  Franklin  street, 
where  the  inhabitants  met,  until  a  spacious  meeting-house  was  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  old  south  church,  in  1719.  According  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary 
records,  there  were  in  Worcester,  in  1718,  fifty-eight  dwelling-houses.  <<  Tradition 
says  they  were  humble  edifices,  principally  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  ample  stone 
chimneys.  Some  were  furnished  with  windows  of  diamond  glass,  where  the  resources 
of  the  proprietor  afibided  the  means  for  procuring  such  luxury;  the  light  was  admitted 
in  many  tnrough  the  dim  transparency  of  oiled  paper." 

Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister,  was  oixiained  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,  in  1725.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Thaddens  Maccar^,  who 
was  installed  in  1747.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  his  successor,  was  installed  in 
1790.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1816,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1821by  Rev.  Aretius  B.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Rodney 
A.  Miller,  in  1827.  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seamd 
chnrch  in  1766.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  county. 
Rev.  Alonio  Hill  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1827.  Rev.  Loammi  I.  Hoadley 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  church  in  1823.  He  was  succeeded  bvRev.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  in  1830,  and  by  Rev.  David  Peabody  in  1835.  Rev.  Jona.  £.  Woodbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Union  chnrch  in  1836. '  The  first  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1812.  Elder  William  Bentley  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Going  in  1815.  The  next  pastor^  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Willard,  was  settled  in 
1832.  The  Ciaholic  soci^  was  formed  in  1834,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1834,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  in  1835,  and  the  Union  society  in  1836. 

Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  bein^  situated  40 
miles  westward  from  Boston,  40  N.  N.  W.  from  Providence,  about 
60  from  Northampton,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  394 
from  Washington.  Latitude  42°  16'  9"  W.,  longitude  from  liOn- 
don  71*  49^.  TPhe  township  is  about  six  miles  square.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills  of  moderate  acclivity,  gentle 
slopes,  and  rounded  outlines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  affording  many  beautiful  prospects  on  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger.  The  population  of  the  town  is  7,117. 
The  principal  village  of  Worcester  is  built  chiefly  upon  one  street, 
extending  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley 
opening  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation on  almost  every  side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  con- 
siderable inland  villages  in  the  New  England  states. 
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.  Tha  above  U  a  view  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  village  of  Wor- 
cester, taken  frmn  the  old  Boston  road.  The  first  building  seen  is 
the  center  is  the  court-house.  The  next  is  the  Unitarian  chnnA, 
and  the  spiie  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  Central  church.  The  build- 
ding  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  is  the  mansion-house  of  Stephen 
Salisbury,  I^.  The  large  warehouses  and  stores,  crowded  with 
every  variety  of  goods,  the  superior  style  and  appearance  of  the 
pubhc  and  private  buildings,  the  passing  of  travellers  and  others 
in  the  streets,  give  this  place  the  appearance  and  activity  of  a  city. 
There  ate  in  the  limits  of  the  village  7  houses  for  public  worship, 
4  Ccneregational,  (one  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  I  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Methodist  There  ate  4  banks,  the  Worcester,  the  Central, 
the  Quinsigamond,  and  Citizens'  Banks,  whose  united  capitals 
amount  to  $900,000.  There  are  2  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, a  Lyceiun,  formed  Nov.  4th,  1829,  5  printing-offices,  from 
which  are  issued  6  newspapers.  Among  the  pnblic  buildings  are  a 
Court-House,  the  County  House  of  (>>rrecti(Hi,  the  Hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  It  may  be 
truly  stated  that  few  towns  in  this  country  "  exhibit  so  uniform  an 
appearance  of  taste,  or  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  good  build- 
ings, and  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  that  are  indmereut,  as 
Worcester." 

The  following  is  a  represenution  of  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1819  and  1820,  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  An- 
gust  of  the  latter  year.  This  part  of  the  building  is  46  feet  long, 
and  36  wide.  Wings  were  extended  in  1832,  each  28  feet  long  and 
21  wide.  The  whole  building  is  of  brick.  The  central  part,  and 
tfie  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the  donation  of  the  lata 
Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and 
its  officers  annually  chosen  on  its  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  Cohimbus  discovered  America.  Th« 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
American  antiquities.    It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.'Hiomas, 


m«r  */'  the  Anitjiianan  Hall 


the  munificent  patron  of  the  societr,  that  its  library  should  embracn 
u  perfect  a  collection  of  American  literature  as  possible.  Toassist  in 
attainiDR  this  object,  he  presented  the  sodety  between  four  and  five 
thousand  volumes  of  books,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and 
interesting  specimens  of  early  printing.  The  library  of  the  society 
DOW  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  and  is  increasing.  Visiter* 
can  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  it  is  open  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  national  in  its  objects,  this  institutioD 
bids  &ir  to  have  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  collection 
of  hooika  and  manuscripts  in  this  country. 


Im^  Tknui,  Ae  feotleman  lo  whom  Ibis  isMiUition  i»  k>  deeply  indebUd,  was 
twm  ia  Boston,  Jmiury  19th,  1749.  At  the  are  of  less  than  la  ftan  be  wu  boniMl 
^iprenliee  lo  a  Mr,  Fowie,  who  ctHrried  on  the  pnntinj;  bosinen  in  a  ■mall  wa^  in  Bos- 


l,called  lhe« 

tnd  Mr.  Tbomw  being  •  warm  friend  <d'  Araecieatt 

MB,  hM  puer  became  the  bvnilecfaMiipioaef  the  rights  oT  the  people.    Sacha 

e  TeadeiM  Mr.  Thomas  <dMniaat  to  tue  lojral  oBeen  of  the  gorenuneoi.    ■• 

I  put  oa  (he  list  of  te  pnwnibed,  nad  wa»  Ihleaicned  with  penonal  rieleaM. 


UpllUK 

r.ttr.l 


t  Haf  3, 1775,  after  a  niqMinoa  of  ihrei 
hnknaiT  war,  Mr.  Thomaa,  anitii^  the  eatidonaenti  cd'  pnnier,  poblitlker,  and 
neller,  tae  mwwrfictnfe  of  pt^er  aod  biiMling,M  wu  able  (o-ac«oinplish  a  great 
amount  of  bttainess.  At  ooepwiad  hehadonder  his  peraonsl  dieection,  and  luuof 
ha  paitneia,  liiteen  pfSMca  ia  eooataol  motian.  In  1802  Mr.  Theuqa  rdiaqpUbed  • 
prosperooa  bonnn*  to  hi(  mo.    He,  bowerer,  did  not  remain  idle.    Id  iSVt,  Us 


Hiiiant  of  ^riaiiag,"  in  tw»  ocnro  Ttriomes,  was  pnblitbed,  evincing  great  rcseanlk 

BodftdeUtvof  iunative,and  is  a  uandaid  work  of  tie  It'   "     ■•"■■'- '■—'  ■'-- 

hcnocan  oegres  «(  Master  of  Arts  from  Par 
ftan  AU^faanj  eoUege,  in  1818.    He  was  jm 


le  kind.  Id  1814  be  recsiir«d  the 
IS  «(  Master  of  Arts  from  Dannunlh  collqtc— that  of  Doctor  cf  Lswa 
J eoUen, in  1818.    He  wasnfemdent  of  the  Antiqparian  Society  fiooa 

o  BMtU  his  dereaee^pril  i,  1831,  at  the  age  of  82  jrears. 

Lbmtio  HasFiTu..  "  This  mooQinent  of  the  charity  of  the  Male  is  sitnaiedl 
OD  a  heaQtifnl  eminence  eastward  of  the  lawn.  The  bnildiugs  of  the  west  front,, 
tnciad  in  1831,  couist  of  a  center,  76  feet  long,  40  leel  wide,  and  fMir  stories  high, 
pniecting  22  feet  forward  of  the  wings,  which  extend  to  the  north  and  south  niDetrwel 
■Kh  on  the  front  and  100  feet  in  the  rear,  are  36  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
This  arrangement  was  adi^iied  so  as  to  Becnre  free  commanication  with  the  central 
■bneture,  ocenpied  bjr  the  taperintendeBt,  stewWd,  attendsat*,  ai 
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pmnit  the  rentiluion  and  lighliiig  or  the  long  hnlh  reaching  throu);h  Ihr  ving*.  He 
nngM  of  kpunneDts  toi  the  insans,  S  feci  by  ID,  have  uicb  a,  window,  with  the  upper 
saih  of  cast-iron  and  lower  saih  of  wood,  boih  glued  ;  on  the  exlcTin'  of  ihe  wooden 
Nsh  i*  a  fobs  ush  of  inni,  comaponding  in  ils  appearaace  and  dimcngiana,  bat  firmlj 
Ret  into  the  frame,  giving  the  realilj  of  a  gmte  without  its  glaoay  ttspect.  In  1835,  a 
bailding  134  feet  ia  letigih  and  34  feec  in  width  was  attached  to  the  sonihera  exlmniiy 
of  the  ^pltal,  of  eqn&I  height,  and  extending  eastward  at  right  anglra  with  the  bml ; 
in  1836,  anolhet  edifice  of  the  aune  magnitude  wu  plared  at  the  north  end.  Three 
•ides  of  a  great  square  are  now  enclosed  hj  these  immense  strucinres  of  brick.  Pnv 
viaion  ia  nudefbrtbediflunonof  heat,  the  circulation  of  air,  the  sapplj  of  water;  and 
the  moHt  jadicbMi3  tegttlati<ms  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
>  "  In  tUs  bcspital,  Umm*  aie  jrtaeed  nnder  reatraint  bf  pnhlie  authority  wba  are  9» 
fiirioiiBljr  mad  that  tbeir  libertr  woaid  eodaager  the  safeiyof  the  ctininmnitj.  To  feel 
ita  value,  one  moM  hare  henra  the  chained  maniacs  howling  in  the  dangeons  of  the 
eoBiKm.noU,  in  tantic  udlciDent  and  hopeleM  misei;,  and  seen  the  qaiet  of  the 
gMt  ewMithnwBt  where  the  inwiM  racelTe  eveiy  alleviauon  of  their  mental  diseases 
idial  treatment,  and  high  &lnU  can  bestow.  The  insti- 
r  the  asperintendence  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  anee  its 
Its  statistics  ai«  fitUjr  detailed  in  the  raports  anntialljr  mode  by  the 
tnuteea  to  the  legislalare." 

A  number  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Black- 
'  stone  rivet  meet  in  this  town,  and  furnish  a  considerable  water 
power.  The  Blackatone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
dflDce,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  It  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, 36  at  the  top  of  the  banlcs.  It  is  built  alternately  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blackstone  river,  and  passes  nearly  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone.  The  first 
boat  which  passed  through  the  whole  extent  arrived  at  the  upper 
basiu  Oct.  7,  1828.  The  expense  of  the  work  was  about  750,000 
dollars;  of  this  amount  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  oanal  has  been  more 
lAaful  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners;  the  amoimt  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  has  increased. 

•'Ilia  Bo*TOH  AKD  WoMUTH  Buuu>tii  WU  incorporated  Tone  23,  1831.  Tite 
K«rd,  extending  44  miles  eastwaid,  is  laid  with  a  single  track  of  edge  rails,  <m  cast^nm 
chairs,  ratiiig  oa  wooden  deepen,  bedded  in  tienches  filled  with  stones.  The  cost  of 
CMMtnietian  h.-u  been  •1,500,000,  including  land,  labor,  can,  engines,  and  bnildings. 
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FaBsenger  can  go  in  each  directkm  three  times  daily  during  the  warm  moathsy  and 
twice  in  die  cold  season,  except  on  Sondays.  The  time  is  uom  221  to  3  hours,  inehid- 
ing  stops  at  ten  places :  the  fare  has  been  $1  50,  bat  in  the  antnmnof  1836  was  raised 
to  $2.  The  fineight  of  merchandise  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  by  the  ton,  is  $3  50 1 
fiom  Worcester  to  Boston,  $3.  A  branch  railroad  is  soon  to  be  laid  to  Millbarjr.  About 
a  mile  from  the  depot  on  Main  street,  the  road  passes  throng  a  deep  cnttmg  of  the 
alate  rock,  about  30  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  extending  abont  30-  rods.  The  straita 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  were  remored  from  their  beds  by  a  labonoos  process  oC 
blasting.'' 

"The  NoawicB  akd  Worcsstbb  Sailkoad  CoMFAinr  was  incorporated  March  26, 
1833.  A  charter  had  been  j^vioasly  obtained  in  Connecticnt,  for  me  nmte  within  her 
jurisdiction,  at  the  May  session,  1832.  By  an  act  of  this  commonwealth,  April  10,  and 
of  that  state,  M^,  1836,  the  two  companies  were  imited.  From  Norwich  toWorcester 
is  58  miles ;  to  Boston,  102.  The  work  of  construction  is  now  adfancing.  The  capital 
stock  is  $1,500,000." 

<*  The  Western  Railroad  Corforatioii  was  established  March  15,  1833,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  western  termination  of  the  Boston  and  Woi^ 
cester  railroad  to  Connecticut  river  in  Springfield,  and  thence  across  the  stream  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  will  connect  with  railroads  in  progress,  one  to 
Albany,  one  to  lYoy,  and  one  to  Hudson.  The  stock  of  $3,000,000  has  been  subscrib- 
ed, two  thirds  by  individuals,  and  one  third  by  the  state,  and  a  portion  oC  the  road 
kicated." 

During  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution,  MTorcester  was  the 
central  point  whence  the  animating  influences  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  were  diffused  over  the  surroimdine  country.  In  March, 
1775,  the  company  of  minute  men  in  this  place  were  directed  to 
train  half  a  day  in  each  week.  This  company  had  met  ahnost 
daily  for  months,  and,  under  the  instruction  of  Capt  Bigelow,  they 
attained  great  proficiency  in  military  science. 

''Their  services  were  soon  to  be  reqairedlbr  the  defimce  of  the  conntry.  Befixeaooft 
on  the  19th  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town^  shouting,  as  he  passed  thnrngh  the 
street  at  full  speed,  *  To  arms !  to  arms !  the  war  is  begun  r  His  white  horse.  Moody 
with  spurring  and  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Aoother  was 
instantly  procured,  and  the  tidincs  went  on.  The  passage  of  the  messeanr  of  war, 
mounted  on  his  white  steed,  and  gathering  the  papulation  to  battle,  made  vivid  im- 
pression on  memory.  The  tradition  of  his  appearance  is  preserved  in  many  of  oar 
villages.  In  the  animated  description  of  the  aged,  it  seems  uke  the  representation  of 
death  on  the  pale  horse  careering  through  the  land  with  his  teniflc  summons  to  the 
grave.  The  oett  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired,  and  messengers  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  town  to  aAha  the  soldiery.  As  the  news  apread,  the  implements  of  has* 
tMmdiy  were  thrown  by  in  the  field,  and  the  citizens  left  their  homes  with  no  longer 
delay  than  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  short  time,  the  minute  men  were  paraded  on  the 
green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow ;  after  fervent  prayer  bv  the  Bev.  Mr.  Maccarty, 
diey  took  up  the  line  of  march.  They  were  soon  folk>wed  by  as  manr  of  the  tram 
bands  as  coixld  be  gathered,  imder  Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg.  On  that  day,  110  men 
marched  from  the  town  of  Worcester  for  Concord.  Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  met  them  after  they  advanced,  and  th^  turned  towards  Boston.  When  Capt. 
Bigelow  reached  the  ancient  Howe  tavern,  m  Sodbury,  he  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
Ca^.  Benjamin  Flasg,  who  had  commenced  his  march  an  hour  or  two  later,  came  up^ 
ana  insisting  on  puratng  forward  without  loss  of  time,  both  ofllcers  moved  on  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  Worcester.  It  was  first  publicly  read  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  firom  the  porch  of  the  old  south  meeting-house  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  On  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  it  was  read  in 
the  church.  On  the  Monday  following,  the  event  which  separated 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  was  celebrated  with  fcHrmal 
solemnities. 
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,  The  folbwing  occunences  took  place  in  Worcester  during  i1m 
insurrectionary  period  called  "^ays'  Rebellion."  The  Iblloinog 
account  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Worcester,  by  William  Un- 
coln,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  containing  384  pages,  published  at 
Worcester,  in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Moses  D.  Philips  &  Go.  This  woik 
is  one  of  great  research,  is  most  ably  written,  and  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the 
foregoing  account  of  Worcester. 

**  AUhoagb  wamkif  ofdaiigar  tadlMea  ghan,  eonfidinf  in  tlw  kqraltj  of  the  people,  their  loie  tfmit^ 
•Dd  cwpeet  lor  the  lawi,  the  oflicen  of  government  had  made  no  nrepeiMloni  to  einipan  tin  eoort,  lite 
held  In  Worceater,  In  September,  1786.  On  Mondejr  nirhl,  oT  the  flrat  week  in  tatt  month,  ahofyif 
eighty  armed  men,  nnder  Oapt.  Adam  Wheeler  of  HubbaiMoa,  entered  the  town,  eiid  toek  paagaHiBB  if 
the  eonrt-houae.  Burly  the  next  mornfasg,  tlieir  nnnAere  were  augmented  lo  nearly  one  hundred,  ani  m 
many  mora  GoUected  withnut  fire-arms.  The Juoges  of  the  common  pleae  had  aaaiimhlfl  et  the  haanaf 
the  Hon.  Joaeph  Allen.  At  the  naual  hour,  with  the  kMicea  of  the  aeedone  and  the  membeiB  of  the  ter, 
Attended  hj  the  cleric  and  eheriflT,  they  mored  towaras  the  eourt-houae.  Chief  Joatiee  Arteane  Waid,  t 
geneml  of  the  BeTc4ntlan,  nnked  faiue|Nd  flrmneea  with  prudent  moderation.  Hte  reeolarie  and  naidy  teah 
mg  on  that  day  of  dUBcnlty  and  embarmnmant  suauined  the  digniur  of  the  office  he  bore,  and  coaamaaM 
the  respect  even  of  hk  opponents.  On  him  devolTed  the  respoosibility  ttf  an  o«f»M«T>  ■A^tif  deeply  Iki 
Ihture  peace  of  the  commnnhy ;  and  it  waa  supported  well  and  aUy. 

*'  On  the  Teige  of  the  crowd  throngina  the  hill,  a  eentinel  waa  pacfaig  on  his  raond,  whe  chaDcnpsd  Iks 
procession  as  h  nppraached  hte  poet     Oen.  Ward  sternly  ordered  the  aoldier,  fcmerty  a  anhalieiB 

hb  levelled  mueket.    The  man,  awed  by  the  mice  be  had ' 


own  particular  regiment,  10  recorer  , , 

tomed  to  (*ey,  teatantly  compitod,  and  prsaented  hb  piece  bi  mHtuiy  salute  to  hia  oM  oimiaanfcr.  Tbs 
CBiin,  haring  received  the  honors  of  war  from  him  who  was  planted  to  qnpoae  their  adraaee,  wset  oa 
The  malthuoe,  receding  to  ttie  right  and  left,  made  way  in  suHen  silence,  tin  the  Judicial  oAosis  nacM 
thecouivhauee.    Onthesteps  waa  stationed  a  file  of  men  with  fltedbayenela;  on  the  ftont  atoadCbptaJs 
Wheeler,  with  hte  dnwn  sword.    Itie  crter  was  directed  to  open  the  doori,  and  peimittad  to  dnvw  tteai 
hack,  dtentaying  a  party  of  Infimtiy  with  their  guM  levelled,  as  if  ready  to  fire.  Jedga  Ward  then  advaae^ 
and  the  Dayoneia  were  turned  asainA  hte  breast.  He  denuuided.  repeatedly,  who  cosmnandwd  the  peon 
there;  by  what  authority,  and  fiif  what  porpoae,  they  had  met  hi  hostile  array.  Wheeler  at  tenffikfifni 
After  dtedalming  the  rank  of  leader,  he  slated,  that  they  had  come  to  ralteve  the  diaureaasa  of  usoNatty, 
by  preventing  the  sittinirs  of  conns  nntfl  they  eouM  <Aitaln  redrees  of  grievances,    "nw  chlsf  hatiei  a- 
swere  J,  that  be  would  eailsfy  them  their  compUdnu  were  without  Jost  lomdaiion.    He  waa  toU  ^^^^ 
Smith  of  Bam,  that  any  communication  he  Md  to  make  must  be  leduoed  to  writing.    Ja4gs  Ward  iadir 
nantly  refused  to  do  this;  he  said  he  '  did  not  valqe  their  bayonets ;  they  might  plunge  them  to  hh  hssit: 
hot  wMe  that  heart  beat  he  wooM  do  hte  dmy :  when  oppoeed  to  li,  Maltfe  wee  of  Iktle  eensMBte:  IT 
they  would  take  awur  their  bayoneu  and  gl?e  him  some  position  where  he  ooukl  he  beard  l7  vlill^ 
dtizoMLand  not  by  the  leaders  alone  who  bad  deceived  and  deluded  them,  he  would  speak,  hot  nAwi^ 
wise.'  TV  insurgent  ofllcere,  IbarfVd  of  the  efllbct  of  lite  determined  manner  on  the  mtnttof  Aeir  fittwm 
interrupted.    They  did  not  come  there,  ther  said,  to  listen  to  long  e^eechee,  hut  to  reafat  eppresrita:  thff 


Ibe  soldiere  advanced,  until  the  points  of  their  bayonets  pressed  hard  upon  the  breeet  of  the  chtefl 
trhoatoodas  tamevable  as  a  statue,  without  atlrrfaig  a  Rmb  «r  yielding  an  toch,  althongfa  the  swn  h  w 
hands  of  deeperate  men  psaetfated  hte  drees.  Struck  with  admiiatkin  by  hte  httrepidity,  and  ikfiaktaf 
fttim  the  eacrifice  of  life,  the  guns  were  removed,  and  Judge  Ward,  asoendbig  the  steps,  addiessed  tbsi^ 
aemUy.  In  a  style  of  clear  and  IbrclMe  argument,  he  examined  their  aupuueed  grievances:  eqiossd  wk 
Mlacy ;  ezptahied  the  dangorous  tendency  of  their  msb  measures;  admontebed  them  tbal  UMT  lane  pbe- 
ing  in  peril  the  libertr  aoquteed  by  the  eflbite  and  eaflterfa|«s  of  yean,  phngbig  the  oiwitfy  B  oMi  ^ 
and  faiTolrfaig  theroseiTes  and  their  fomllies  to  misery :  that  the  measures  they  had  taken  moat  dstat  tw 
own  wtehes;  for  the  government  would  noTer  ynid  that  to  force,  whkh  wooM  be  readny  aceeidsd  ipjr 
apeetftd  reprasentatlona :  and  warned  them  that  the  majeHy  of  the  Uwe  would  he  vtodfcatod,  an!  thskiwj^ 

ance  of  ito  power  avenged.  He  spoke  nearly  two  boon,  not  without  frequent  intorrupthNL  Bntadnwwg 
and  argument  were  unavailing :  the  insursents  declared  they  woald  malntoto  their  grsmid  until  saddheiae 
waa  obtained.  Judge  Ward,  addreesing  himself  to  Wheeler,  adrised  him  to  suflhr  the  troops  to  dkp**- 
'they  were  waging  war.  which  was  treason,  and  hs  end  would  be,'  he  added,  after  a  niMBOBiafy  pMj 
*  the  gallows.*  The  judges  then  rfctked  unmoiestod,  through  aimed  filee.  Soon  after  the  eoitt  «■><¥■" 
at  the  UnftedSlatea  Amia  Ikvem,  and  immediately  adjouroed  to  the  aeit  day." 

In  1637,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,424  gpindles ;  546,521  yards  of  coctoo  gW^ 
were  manufactured ;  value,  $62,182 ;  males  employed,  34 ;  femalifs,  47 ;  tbere  ^tn 
8  woollen  mills ;  16  sets  of  machinery :  326,790  yards  of  cloth  mannfaetared ;  f^^ 
1^60,352 ',  males  employed.  112;  females,  113 ;  there  wpre  18,697  pairs  of  boots  ain 
$7,075  pairs  of  shoes  manufactuned ;  value,  $59,020  34 ;  males  employed,  89 ;  fenmJ^ 
33.  Nme  manufactories  of  woollen  machinery;  tahie  of  inachinefy  maiittiiKfim 
$240,000  :  hands  employed,  160.  Four  hat  manufaetbries ;  8^  bats  maovfroW^.' 
value,  $33,200.  Two  paper^ills ;  value  of  paper  manufoeturedti54,815.  Omva 
and  cupola  furnace ;  300  tons  of  castings  made ;  value,  $30,000.  wire  manuflcS^ 
value  of  wire,  $45,000 ;  straw  bonnets  maaniactnr«d,  12,500 ;  vnhie,  $25,000.  Two 
coach  and  chaise  manulaclones ;  valns  oif  eoaclKs  aiid cMsob^  $60^000;  10^** 
ployed,  forty. 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  additional  information  was  not  obtained  in  season  to 
give  it  in  its  appropriate  place  in  this  work  ;  we  therefore  insert  it  as  an 
appendix. 

GEORGETOWN. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rowley.  Among  the  early  settlers, 
we  find  the  names  of  Chandler,  Boynton,  Adams,  Plummer,  Tenney, 
Mighill,  Chaplin,  Gage,  Fisk,  Searle,  Spofibrd,  and  Brocklebank.  Rev* 
Isaac  Braman,  in  his  Centennial  Discourse  delivered  in  1832,  says, — 
'*  When  this  part  of  the  town,  called  New  Rowley,  began  to  be  settled,  I 
cannot  say.  There  was  no  house  for  public  worship  till  the  year  1729." 
In  1731,  the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  2d  parish  in 
Rowley.  The  Church  was  organized  in  1732,  and  Rev.  James  Chand- 
ler, the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  soon  after.  He  died  in  1789,  in  the 
fifty  eighth  year  of  his  ministry,  aged  83  years.  His  successor,  Rev. 
Isaac  Braman,  the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1797.  In  1769,  the 
present  house  for  public  worship  was  erected,  and  the  dedication  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  celebrated  Mr..  Whitfield.  The  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1781,  and  was  for  a  while  connected  with  the  Baptist  church 
in  Haverhill.  Rev.  Mr.  Ewipg  was  their  first  minister.  His  successor 
was  Revw  Mr.  Burden.     The  Universalist  Church  was  erected  in  1832, 

Creorgetown  was  incorporated  in  1838.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  very  flour- 
ishing  place.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Parker's  river.  Its  growth 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  village  in  the  county.  The 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  built  since  1827.  Real  estate  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value  during  the  last  12  years.  More  than  50  buildings  in- 
cluding shops  were  erected  in  1839. 

The  shoe  business  was  commenced  here  in  1808.  The  inhabitants 
are  probably  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and 
shoes  than  those  of  any  other  place  of  the  same  population  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  are  27  Manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes ; — ^Value  of 
the  same,  8221,900;  Capital  invested,  $99,000.  Tanneries,  9  ;  Capital 
invested,  $10,300  ;  Value  of  Carriages  manufactured,  $2,500.  The 
Manufacturers'  Bank,  Rowley,  is  located  here.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1836 ;  Capital,  $100,000. 

There  are  three  Churches  in  the  village  ;  one  Congregational,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Universalist.     Population,  1,560. 

It  is  16  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  Newburyport,  11  from  Andover 
Seminary,  and  27  from  Boston. 
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ROCKPORT. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  parish  of  Sandy  Bay,  or  fifth  parish  of 
the  town  of  Gloucester}  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840.  This  parish  was  not  set- 
tled at  so  early  a  period  as  other  portions  of  the  town,  in  conseqaence  of 
a  vote  prohibiting  a  division  or  settlement  of  the  lands,  for  the  sake  of 
selling  wood  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  town. 

The  first  settler  in  Sandy  Bay,  was  Richard  Tarr,  who  erected  a  log 
house  in  1696.  In  1699,  John  Pool  and  family  were  settled  here.  Mr. 
Pool  came  from  Taunton  in  England,  and  was  a  connexion  of  the  cele- 
brated Elizabeth  Pool,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Taunton,  pages  141 
and  143  of  this  work.     In  1724,  we  find  15  families  here,  viz :  Kichaid 

Tarr,  John  Pool, Hardy,  Joshua  Norwood,  John  Wonson,  Thomas 

Dresser,  Joshua  Kendall,  Samuel  Davis,  Joseph  Thurston,  Samuel  Clark, 

John  Rowe,  Joseph  Baker,  Henry  Witham,  Edmund  Grover,  and 

Harris.  Many  of  the  present  families  are  their  descendants.  In  1830, 
there  were  115  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Pool,  descendants  of  John 
Pool,  also  many  of  the  name  of  Tarr ;  and  these  are  now  more  numerous 
than  any  other  families  in  Rockport.  Sandy  Bay  was  incorporated  as  a 
parish  in  1754.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  com- 
pany of  brave  young  men  marched  to  Boston,  and  at  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  some  of  them  fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  prize  taken  in  that  war  was  brought  into  Sandy  Bay. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  were  frequeatly 
annoyed  by  British  privateers,  and  one  of  them  was  driven  off  by  a  weu 
directed  shot  from  a  six  pounder,  which  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  privateer,  below  the  deck,  entering  at  the  stem  and  passing  out  at 
the  stern.  In  1814,  the  British  frigate  Nymph  sent  in  three  barges,  and 
burnt  the  watch-house,  took  a  small  fort  erected  by  the  inhabitants,  spiked 
the  cannon,  and  made  prisoners  of  nine  militia  men,  who  were  stationed 
at  the  fort.  While  one  of  the  barges  were  firing  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  plank  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  barge,-  which  caused  it  to 
sink,  and  13  of  the  crew  were  made  prisoners,  who  were  the  next  day 
exchanged  for  the  militia  men.  There  are  4  churches  in  Rockport,  viz : 
1  Congregational  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  1  Methodist.  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer  Cleaveland  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  or- 
dained in  1755.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  for  three  years  a  chaplain  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  David  Jewett,  settled 
in  1805,  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale  in  1836.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1808,  society  organized,  18il.  Pastors,  Rev.  James  Boswell  settled 
in  1820,  Rev.  Reubpn  Curtis  in  1828,  Rev.  Bartlett  Pease  in  1831,  Rev. 
Otis  Wing  in  1834,  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  in  1839.  The  Universalist 
society  was  organized  in  1821.  Pastors,  Rev.  Fayette  Mace,  settled  in 
1829,  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Pais^^  l!331,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Murray,  1833, 
Rev^  Augustus  A.  L.  Arnold,  1835,  Rev.  Charles  Spear,  1837,  Rev.  Gib- 
son SmiUi,  1839.  The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1832,  Church 
built  in  1838. 

A  large  and  expensive  pier  in  the  harbor  was  built  by  the  inhabitants 
in  1811,  expense  about  S900D,  and  a  breakwater  is  now  erecting  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  security  of  another  harbor,  at  a  proba* 
ble  expense  of  $100,000. 
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At  Pigeon  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Rockport,  a  pier  and  break-water 
have  been  built  by  a  private  corporation  at  an  expense  of  825,000. 

The  granite  quarries,  in  Rockport,  are  extensive.  For  six  years  past, 
the  average  quantity  of  stone  annually  shipped  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  about  30,000  tons,  worth  from  1  to  2  dollars  a  ton ;  100 
men  are  employed  at  tbe  quarries  and  working  the  stone ;  and  10  or 
more  vessels  for  their  transportatioh. 

Isinglass  ifi  manufactured  from  Hake  fish  sounds  at  Rockport.  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States ;  quantities  made  yearly,  about  6000  pounds ; 
worth  $4600.  The  business  was  commenced  in  1824.  This  .article  is 
chiefly  used  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and  where  it  is  best  known 
it  is  highly  valued  as  an  improvement. 

The  fisheries  of  Rockport  are  the  principal  business  of  the  place. 
The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  amount  for  8  years  past : 

Vessels  employed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  76 — ^men  employed  in 
them,  about  300 — in  skifis  and  worries,  about  50 — Quintals  of  fish  of  all 
kinds  takei^  about  29,000 — ^worth  when  carried  to  m»rket,  about  $65,000. 
Barrels  of  mackerel  caught,  1000. 

About  15  coasting  vessels,  averaging  50  tons-  each,  belong  to  this  places 

Population  of  Rockport,  2738.  There  is  a  Marine  Insurance  office 
here.  Distance  from  Salem  21  miles,  from  Newburyport  28,  from  Bos- 
ton 35. 

The  name  fi^ven  to  this  new  town»  Rockport,  is  a  very  appropriate  one. 
More  than  half  of  the  surface  of  the  town  was  originally  covered  with 
rock  or  atone,  but  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  many  portions  of  it 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  When  the  ocean, 
which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  has  been  agitated  by  violent  storms, 
the  dashing  of  its  billows  upon  this  "  iron  bound  coast"  is  truly  sublime. 

^'The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 

Wide  rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore." 

The  inhabitants  of  Rockport  are  hardy,  industrious  and  enterprising, 
and  there  has  be|il  of  late  yeara  a  great  improvement  in  the  moral  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  pleasant  and  romantic,  and  is  fast 
beeonting  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  invalids  and  persons  travelling 
fQ»  pleasure. 


CENSUS  AND  LIST  OP  TOWNS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

{As  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal  in  1840,) 

THEIR   DISTANCES   FROM   BOSTON,    ALSO, 
THEIR  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  GENERAL.  COURT. 


[The  first  column  of  figurei  shows  the  number  of  Representatives  each  town  is  entitled  to 
hy  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  figures  before  the  dash  (t-)  abow  the  number  thej 
are  entiUed  to  send  each  jrear  during  the  next  ten  yetjs.  The  fisures  aAer  the  dash  show  tlie 
1iumbei[  of  years,  in  the  next  ten,  in  which  they  nre  entided  to  send  me.^ 


BARlTSTAm.E. 

Mt.  Washington,   -2 

135 

438 

TOWNS.          BcpiBMrtnUm. 

DiilMiM* 

IVpabUm. 

New  Ashford, 

-1 

120 

2Z! 

BarnBtable,          2 

65 

4,302 

New  Marlboro', 

1 

135 

1,682 

Brewator,             1 

85 

1,522 

Otis, 

-7 

115 

1,177 

Chathain,             I 

87 

2,334 

Peru, 

-3 

114 

576 

Dennis,               1 

74 

2,942 

Fittsfield, 

3 

125 

V6i 

Eastham,              -4 

88 

955 

Richmond, 

-6 

133 

1,097 

Falmoatfa,            1 

71 

2,589 

Sandisfield, 

1 

113 

1,464 

Ham&ch,            1 

80 

2,930 

Savoy, 

-5 

115 

915 

MarsJ^ee  dutrict. 

65 

300 

Sheffield, 

1 

135 

2,3*23 

Orleaiis,              1 

85 

1,974 

Stockbridge, 

1 

190 

1^ 

Provincetown,     1 

116 

2,122 

Tyringham, 

1 

116 

1,477 

Sandwich,           2 

54 

3,719 

Washington, 

-5 

120 

989 

Troro,                 1 

108 

1.920 

W.  Stockbridge 

,1 

133 

1,449 

Wellfleet,           1 

100 

2,377 

Williamstown, 

1 

133 

%m 

Yarmouth,           1 

71 

2,554 

Windsor, 
30  towns. 

^ 

125 

900 

13  towns, 

32,240 

'M;754 

Beuuhire. 

Bristol. 

« 

• 

Adams,               2 

120 

3,703 

Attleborough, 

1 

21 

3^ 

Alfopd,                 -3 

125 

481 

Berkley, 

-5 

36 

886 

Becket,                -7 

no 

1,342 

Dartmouth, 

2 

57 

4,142 

Cheshire,              -i5 

120 

985 

Dighton, 

1 

40 

1,378 

Clarksburg,           -^ 

125 

370 

Easton, 

1 

22 

2,074 

Dalton,                 -7 

120 

1,255 

Fairhaven, 

2 

50 

3,952 

Egremont,             -6 

130 

1,038 

Fall  River, 

3 

49 

6,738 

Florida,                 -2 

125 

441 

Freetown, 

1 

26 

1,772 

GreatBarrington,  1 

125 

2,704 

Mansfield, 

1 

28 

l^ 

Hancock,              -5 

ISO 

922 

New  Bedford, 

5 

52 

12,087 

Hinsdale,              -5 

124 

957 

Norton, 

1 

30 

h545 

Lanesboroiigh,      -5 

125 

1,140 

Pawtucket, 

1 

36 

2,184 

Lee,                    1 

120 

2,428 

Raynham, 

1 

30 

1,329 

Lenox,               1 

i33 

1304 

Refaoboth, 

1 

40 

2,1© 
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Seekonk, 

1 

41 

1,996 

Charlemont, 

-7 

110 

1,127 

Somerset, 

-^ 

43 

1,005 

Colraine, 

1 

105 

1,971 

Swaazey, 

1 

46 

1,489 

Conway, 

1 

100 

1,410 

Taunton, 

3 

32 

7,645 

Deerfield, 

1 

96 

1,912 

Weetport, 

1 

57 

2,820 

Erving, 

-4 

93 

309 

19  towns, 

TX                  % 

60,177 

Gill, 
Greenfield, 

-4 
1 

95 
97 

798 
1,758 

Duke's. 

Hawley, 

^ 

120 

978 

Cbilmark^ 

-3 

92 

702 

Heath, 

-^ 

125 

897 

Edgartown, 

1 

91 

1,736 

Leverett, 

-5 

85 

875 

Tisboiy, 

1 

85 

1,520 

Leyden, 

-4 

100 

632 

3  towns, 

w^ 

3,958 

Monroe, 
Montague, 

-1 
1 

130 
90 

282 
1,267 

Essxx. 

New  Salem, 

1 

73 

1,305 

Amesbuiy, 

1 

40 

2,471 

Northfield, 

1 

80 

1,673 

Andover, 

3 

20 

5^207 

Orange, 

1 

75 

1,502 

Beverly, 

2 

17 

4»689 

Rowe, 

-4 

128 

703 

Bozford, 

-5 

24 

641 

Shelbume, 

-% 

100 

1,022 

Bradford, 

1 

30 

2i225 

Shutesbury, 

-6 

80 

987 

Danyers, 

3 

15 

5,020 

Sunderland, 

-4 

83 

720 

Essex, 

1 

25 

1,453 

Warwick, 

-7 

78 

1,071 

Georgetown, 

1 

27 

1,540 

Wendell, 

-nS 

80 

875 

Gloacester, 

3 

28 

6,363 

Whately, 

-6 

94 

1,069 

Hamilton, 

-5 

25 

817 

.  «. 

Haverhill, 

2 

30 

4,337 

26  towns, 

28,829 

Ipswich, 

1   # 

27 

3,001 

Hampdem. 

Lynn, 

4 

9 

9,375 

Blandford, 

1 

116 

M25 

Lynnfield, 

-4 

12 

701 

Brimfield, 

1 

70 

1,419 

Manchester, 

1 

23 

1,356 

Chester, 

1 

120 

1,627 

Marblehead, 

2 

16 

5,575 

Granville, 

1 

115 

1,414 

Melbuen, 

1« 

26 

2,251 

Holland, 

-2 

70 

423 

Mi4dl^n, 

-4 

20 

657 

Longmeadow, 

1 

97 

1,270 

Newbury, 

2 

31 

3,789 

Ludlow, 

1 

84 

1,267 

Newburyport, 

3 

38 

7,161 

Monson, 

1 

73 

2,151 

Rockport, 

1 

35 

2,647 

Montgomery, 

-4 

110 

740 

Rowley, 

1 

28 

1,203 

Palmer, 

1 

71 

2,139 

Salem, 

6 

15 

15,083 

Russell, 

-6 

108 

956 

Salisbury, 

1 

40 

2,740 

Southwick, 

1 

100 

XflW 

Sangus, 

1 

9 

1,098 

Springfield, 

5 

93 

10,965 

Topsfield, 

-6 

21 

1,067 

Tolland, 

-3 

122 

627 

Wenham, 

-4 

21 

690 

Wales, 

-4 

67 

686 

West  Newbur 

7,1 

33 

1,560 

Westfield, 
W.  Springfield, 

2 
2 

100 
96 

3,524 

2S  towns, 

95,017 

3^626 

w 

Fbaitklin. 

Wilbraham, 

1 

83 

1,864 

Ashfieid, 

1 

105 

1,610 

18  towns, 

37,357 

BemardstoD, 

-5 

96 

992 

Hampshire. 

Buckland, 

-7 

105 

1,084 

Amherst,      ^ 

1 

82 

2,551 
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Belchdtown, 

1 

77 

3,554 

Madborough, 

1 

35 

2^ 

Chesterfield, 

1 

105 

1,132 

Medford, 

1 

5 

2,478 

Gttmmington, 

1 

110 

1,339 

Natick, 

1 

16 

1,385 

EaBthampton, 

-4 

90 

717 

Newton, 

1 

7 

3,351 

Enfield, 

-5 

70 

976 

Pepperell, 

1 

33 

1,571 

Goeheii, 

-3 

105 

556 

Beading, 

1 

13 

2,193 

Granby, 

-5 

80 

971 

Sherburne, 

-€ 

18 

995 

Greenwich, 

-^ 

70 

824 

Shirley, 

-6 

33 

957 

Hadley, 

1 

90 

1,816 

Soath  Reading, 

1 

10 

1,517 

Hatfield, 

-5 

95 

932 

Stoneham, 

-6 

10 

1,017 

Middlefield, 

1 

115 

1,715 

Stow, 

1 

34 

1,230 

Northampton, 

3 

91 

3,750 

Sudbuy, 

1 

19 

1,422 

Norwich, 

-4 

108 

750 

Tewksbury, 

-6 

19 

906 

Pelham, 

-6 

80 

956 

Townsend, 

1 

38 

1,892 

Plainfieid, 

-6 

110 

905 

Tyngaborough, 

-^ 

39 

870 

Preacott, 

-4 

'74 

780 

Waltham, 

1 

10 

%504 

South  Hadley, 

1 

88 

1,458 

Waterlown, 

1 

6 

1,810 

Southaoipton, 

-7 

97 

1,159 

Wayiand, 

-6 

16 

996        A 

Ware, 

1 

67 

1,880 

W.  Cambridge, 

1 

6 

1,363        1 

Weathaiaptoii, 

-4 

100 

759 

Westford, 

1 

25 

1,436        ^ 

Williamsburg, 

1 

1P3 

1,308 

Weston, 

-6 

14 

1,092 

Woithington, 

-7 

110 

1,198 

Wilmington, 
Wobum, 

-5 
1 

14 

10 

859 
2^990 

23towxiB, 

30,886 

Middlesex. 

46  towns, 

106^635 

Acton, 

-7 

31 

1,131 

NAifififcaxT. 

w 

Ashby, 

i 

42 

1,346 

Nantucket, 

4 

100 

9,051 

Bedford, 

-6 

15 

929 

BUlerica, 

1 

18 

1,633 

Norfolk 

• 

Boxborough, 

-2 

35 

436 

Bellingham, 

-6 

38 

1,055 

Brighton, 

1 

5 

1,435 

Braintree, 

1  # 

10 

2,168 

^3               ' 

Burlington, 

-3 

13 

510 

Brookline, 

-7 

5 

.  wes 

Cambridgei 

3 

3 

8,409 

Canton, 

1 

15 

1,995 

Carlisle, 

-d 

18 

556 

Cohasset, 

1 

30 

1,470 

Charlestown, 

5 

1 

11,483 

Dedham, 

1 

10 

3^1 

Chelmsford, 

25 

1,697 

Dorchester, 

3 

4 

4,375 

Concord, 

16 

1,784 

Dover, 

-3 

14 

G30 

Dracat, 

27 

3,188 

Foxborough, 

1 

24 

1,298 

Dunstable, 

-3 

37 

603 

Franklin, 

1 

27 

1,717 

Framingham, 

31 

3,034 

Medfield, 

-5 

17 

983 

Groton, 

34 

2,136 

Medway, 

1 

30 

2,043 

Holliston, 

.     24 

1,783 

MUton, 

1 

7 

1,822 

Hopkinton, 

30 

3,345 

Needham, 

1 

13 

1,488 

Lexington, 

10 

1,643 

duincy, 

1 

8 

3,486 

lincoln. 

-4 

16 

686 

Randolph, 

1 

15 

3,313 

Littleton, 

-5 

36 

937 

Roxbury, 

3 

3 

9,089 

Lowell, 

9 

35 

30,816 

Sharon, 

-6 

18 

1,076 

Maiden, 

1 

%^ 

3,514 

StoughtOD, 

1 

17 

2,143 

^ 
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Walpole, 

1  / 

20 

l,401|Dudley,              ] 

L             60 

1.3S2 

Weymouth, 

2  / 

10 

3,738 

Fitchburg,          1 

I             47 

2,604 

WreDtham, 

1  ; 

1 

20 

2,015 

Gardner,             ] 
Graflon,              1 
Uardwick,           1 

L             54 
I             56 
I             64 

i;a60 

2,940 
1,789 

22  towns, 

1 

1 

53,040 

Plymouth. 

Harvard, 

L            30 

1,579 

Abington, 

{ 

19 

3,214 

Uolden,              1 

L             48 

1,874 

Bridgewater, 

27 

2,131 

Hubbardston,       ] 

L            53 

1,784 

Carver, 

-6 

88 

995 

Lancaster,           ] 

L            35 

2,019 

Dnxbury, 

29 

2,796 

Leicester, 

[            46 

1,707 

£.  Bridgeifkter, 

25 

1,950 

Leominster,         1 

I            41 

2,069 

Halifax,' 

-5 

28 

734 

Lunenburg,         ] 

L            40 

1,273 

Hanovj^r, 

20 

1,488 

Mendon,             1 

I            34 

3,524 

Hani^n, 

-6 

24 

1,040 

Milford,              ] 

L            28 

1,772 

Hipgfaam, 

14 

3,567 

Millbury,            ] 

L            42 

2,163 

Hall, 

-1 

22 

231 

New  Braintree, 

-4         58 

752 

'Kingston, 

33 

1,440 

Northborough,     ] 

L            32 

1,248 

Marahfield, 

25 

1,760 

Northbridge,       3 

I             35 

1,448 

Middleboroagh, 

34 

5,085 

N.  Brookfield,     ] 

L            58 

1,485 

N.  Bridgewater 

?  * 

20 

2,616 

Oakham, 

•-6         56 

1,038 

Pembroke, 

27 

1,258 

Oxford,                ] 

I             45 

1,742 

Plymontb, 

2 

35 

5,281 

Paxton, 

-4         47 

671 

Plympton, 

-5 

32 

834 

Petersham,          1 

I             62 

1,775 

Rochester, 

^2 

50 

3,875 

Phillipston, 

S         58 

918 

Scitoate, 

2 

28 

8,886 

Princeton,           ] 

I             45 

1,348 

Wareham, 

1 

50 

2,002 

Royalston,          ] 

I             70 

1,667 

W.  Bridgewater,  1 

24 

1,201 

Rutland,              ] 
Shrewsbuiy,        ] 

I            51 
L             36 

1,260 
1,481 

81  towns, 

47flf^ 

Southborough, 

-7      ao 

1,145 

SurroLK. 

Southbridge, 

1             60 

2,081 

Boston, 

35 

93,470 

Spencer,             ] 

L             51 

1,604 

Chelsea, 

1 

4 

2,390 

Sterling,              ] 
Sturbridge,         ] 

L            40 

1,647 

58 

2,005 

2  towns, 

95,860 

Sutton,               1 

L            44 

2,370 

WOBCXSTSB. 

Templeton,         ] 

L             58 

1,776 

Ashbamham, 

1 

50 

1,652 

Upton,                I 

I            35 

1,406 

Athol, 

1 

70 

1,589 

Uxbridge^           ] 

L            38 

2^004 

Auburn, 

-3 

45 

649 

Warren,             ] 

I            64 

1,290 

Banre,-  - 

1 

60 

2,751 

Webster,             ] 

L            50 

1«403 

Berlin, 

-4 

30 

763 

Westbofough,     } 

L            32 

1,655 

Bolton, 

"7 

30 

1,186 

West  BoylstoB,  1 

I            46 

1,187 

Boylston, 

-5 

45 

797 

Westminster,'      1 

L             50 

1,645 

Brookfield, 

1 

58 

2,472 

Winchendon,      1 

[            60 

1,754 

.Charlton, 

1 

53 

2,117 

Worcester,         t 

\            40 

7,497 

Dana, 
Douglas, 

-4 
1 

70 
47 

691 
1,618 

55  towns. 

95|305 

632 

No.  towns. 

13 
30 

Id 

3 

28 
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18 
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RECAPITULATION. 

CottoUet.  Population. 

32,240 
41,754 
60,177 
3,958 
95,017 
28,829 
37,357 


Boraatable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Duke's, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampdeni 


23 

46 
1 

22 

21 
2 

55 


Hampdlure, 

Middleefex, 

Nantiiclcet, 

Norfolk,  \ 

Plymooth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester,^ 


307  towns.    14  comities* 


80,886 
106,635 
9,051 
5d;O40 
47,386 
95^60 

737,496 
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